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Remembrance 


By  WiD  T.Hale 


L 

I  doubt  not  since  Hie  facet  was  carved  above  our  dream — 
Another  having  wakened  your  womanhood's  esteem — 
That  you've  denied  me  thrice  and  said  ^First  love's  never  true,^ 
Yet  here,  four  decades  later,  I  hiss  this  rose  from  you. 

IL 

It  matters  not  in  deserts  nor  fruitful  vales  what  things 
May  wax  and  wane  to  nourish  the  growth  of  future  springs; 
No  babbling  <^  the  fickle  shall  put  this  truth  to  shame, — 
Life's  highest  rapture's  born  of  our  adolescent  flame. 

in. 

What  of  the  dross  called  glory  Ambition  reckons  dear? 
My  hungry  heart,  reoJbng,  wouU  pass  it  by,  I  swear. 
To  once  more  spy  a  lassie  her  boudoir  window  nigh 
And  know  her  eyes  grow  tender  to  see  me  passing  by. 

IV. 
The  flower's  but  a  mummy  (reserved  so  long  a  >p^e): 
But  shrunk  is  my  young  vigor:  have  you  the  old  ^d  smile? 
Heaven  grant  that  you've  kept  freshness  with  Love's  perennial  dew. 
And  that,  four  decades  later,  h€*d  kiss  a  rose  for  you. 
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TEXAS-LAND  OF  HONEY 

THE  PART  THE  BEE  PLAYS  IN  THE  SELF-AS- 
SERTION  or  TEXAS'  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
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— ilHE  genius  who  amassed  a  for- 

Ttune  by  salvaging  the  pure 
tin  from   dumps  of  rusting 
— — 'I     tomato  cans  was  no  more  a 
conservationist  than  the  Tex- 
as beekeeper  of   today.    There   was  a 
time  when  cat's-daw  and  cactus  were  • 


considered  useful  only  in  depriving  a 
man  of  his  religion;  the  mesquite  was 
considered  as  good  firewood  **to  wrap 
around  the  pot."  Now  Texas  is  reap- 
ing from  these  plants  a  golden  harvest 
of  richest  honey. 

Little  does  the  layman — to  whom  this 
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article  is  addressed — realize  what  a  fee- 
tor  is  the  honey  bee  in  the  self  assertion 
of  Texas'  natural  resources.  He  gapes 
his  astonishment  to  learn  that  there  are 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  the  State  and  that  their 
annual  honey  production  is  estimated  to 
run  upwards  of  7500  tons. 

Through  some  imexplainable  process 
of  reasoning  the  value  of  these  quarter 
million  colonies  is  estimated  at  $675,000. 
Every  beekeeper  worthy  of  the  name 
will  tell  you  that  such  figure^  are  ab- 
surd.   The  value  of  befes  can  in  no  wise 


BEE  FACTS 

Last  season,  whi«h  is  considered  by 
beekeepers  to  heve  been  a  very  poor  one 
for  the  industry,  Major  Allen  Buell,  of 
San  Antonio,  took  nearly  a  ton  of  honey 
from  23  colonies  of  bees. 

In  addition  to  its  enormous  variety  of 
honey-producing  plants,  Texas  has  an  ad- 
vantage for  beekeeping  that  is  not  found 
in  the  Northern  States:  The  winters  are 
mild;  instead  of  having  to  place  the  bees 
in  cellars  and  protect  them  from  cold  in 
winter,  the  Texas  beekeeper  can  let  his 
hives  remain  outdoors  all  the  year  round. 
This  not  only  saves  much  time  and  labor, 
but  money  as  well. 


be  computed  by  the  amount,  of  wealth 
they  create  through  their  production  of 
honey  and  wax,  for  without  bees  there 
would  be  imperfect  pollenization  of 
blooms,  consequently  poor  cro[>s  of 
fruits,  truck,  staple  crops — even  fail- 
ures. On  the  enormous  alfalfa  ranches 
of  R.  J.  Smith,  **The  Alfalfa  King''  of 
Texas,  you  will  find  colonies  of  bees, 
for  though  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  beekeeper 
by  profession,  he  knows  well  that  the  lit- 
tle workers  will  poUenize  the  alfalfa 
blooms,  assuring  a  good  crop  of  seed 
and  a  table  supplied  with  the  choicest 
of  sweets. 

TEXAS  HAS  BEES  ON  38,000  FARMS 

Some  38,000  farms  in  Texas  keep  bees. 
Many  of  these,  the  majority,  in  fact, 
keep  but  a  few  colonies  to  fertilize  the 
cultivated  bloom  and  to  supply  honey 
for  home  consumption.  There  are  a 
great  many  beekeepers  who  are  profes- 
sionals, relying  well-nigh  exclusively 
upon  their  colonies  as  the  source  of  in- 
come. But  professional  beekeeping  is 
not  a  common  find;  those  who  rise  to 
this  point  do  so  only  by  the  closest  ob- 
servation, the  most  painstaking  methods 
and  good  business  management,  as  will 
be  readily  understood  when  one  takes 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  depth  of 
complex  life  in  these  little  socialistic 
communities.    Beekeeping,  whether  car- 
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ried  on  through  the  medium  of  one  or 
one  thousand  colonies,  is  worthy  of  the 
best  in  the  keeper. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  bee  range  of 
Texas  extends  from  the  Panhandle  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  from  Brownsville 
to  El  Paso  and  throughout  such  terri- 
tory as  is  not  so  bounded.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  every  section  of  the  State  is 
ideally  adapted  to  the  industry,  but  Tex- 
as is  conceded  to  have  more  available  bee 
range  than  any  state  in  the  Uni(m.  But 
Central,  East,  West  and  Southwest  Tex- 
as rank  as  the  best  sections  of  the  State 
for  apiculture.  In  the  far  west  of  Texas 
the  honey  flow  is  short  and  heavy,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  some  forty, 
days  during  which  time  a  well-qualified 
beekeeper  reports  having  observed  colo- 
nies which  stored  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  of  honey  a  day  for  several  days. 

CHAPARRAL  YIELDS  DELICIOUS  HONEY 

In  semi-arid  Southwest  Texas  is 
found  the  ** chaparral."  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  huajillo,  cat's-claw,  huisache, 
eysenharditia  and  mesquite.  It  is  na- 
tive thicket — ** waste,"  some  have  called 
it;  and  yet  from  these  flowering  shrubs 
and  trees  honey  of  the  most  delicious 
flavor  is  produced,  light  in  color  and  in 
quantities  calculated  in  tons. 

The  Goliad  Bee  &  Honey  Company  of 
Ck>liad  last  year  operated  1050  colonies 


of  bees  which  produced  42,050  pounds 
of  honey  and  300  pounds  of  wax.  At 
Beeville,  Mr.  W.  H.  Laws  operated  1200 
colonies  which  stored  21,000  pounds  of 
honey.  But  Mr.  Laws  is  not  primarily 
a  honey  producer;  his  primary  occupa- 
tion is  the  rearing  of  queen  bees  for  sup- 
plying other  apiarists.  At  La  Pryor,  Za- 
valla  county,  Mr.  J.  E.  Chambers  har- 
vested 70,000  pounds  of  honey  and  800 
pounds  of  wax  from  1000  colonies  of  the 
little  freebooters.  In  the  light  of  these 
few  instances  ** waste"  hardly  seems  a 
fit  nickname  for  chaparral. 


BEE  FACTS 

Uvalde  County  alone  hat  more  than 
15,000  colonies  of  bees. 

Texas  honey  is  rarely  found  on  the 
Northern  markets;  it  is  practically  all 
consumed  'in  the  State,  though  some  ship- 
ments are  made  to  Oklahoma  and  other- 
close  points. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in 
Texas  to  see  a  whole  car  of  bees  shipped 
to  some  locality  where  a  new  apiary  is  to 
be  started  or  where  the  beekeeper  wishes 
to  increase  his  honey  output  without  wait- 
ing for  natural  increase  in  the  bees  on 
hand. 
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Both  Central  and  East  Texas  reap  a 
titanic'  honey  harvest  from  prineipsdly 
cotton  and  horsemint,  the  latter  a  wild, 
generally  distributed  plant  which  fur- 
nishes nectar  for  a  deliciously  flavored 
product.  Here  the  rainfall  is  quite 
heavy  and  we  find  the  honey  darker  in 
color  than  that  of  the  chaparral  sections. 
Located  in  Williamson  County  is  one  of 
the  bee  and  honey  kings  of  the  State, 
T.  P.  Robinson.  Though  he  operates  a 
considerably  less  number  of  colonies  than 
many  of  his  brother  '* kings" — 800  to  be 


osophy  which  carries  with  it  something 
lasting  and  good  for  a  heritage. 

CONDITIONS  SAME  IN  TWO  EXTREMES 

Here  are  conditions  in  two  extremes, 
it  might  be  said,  of  Texas  climate  and 
rainfall.  Where  little  rainfall  occurs 
honey  production  keeps  well  apace  with 
that  in  the  rain  belt.  Uvalde  County 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hcmey-producing 
counties  in  the  State,  relying  principally 
upon  huajillo,  cat's-claw  and  mesquite — 
chaparral  growth  in  semi-arid  latitude. 


TROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:    DRONE,  QUEEN  AND  WORKER  BEE 
Courtesy  "GlMiningi  in  Bee  Cnltur*'* 


specific — he  took  from  them  last  season 
nearly  thirty  tons  of  extracted  honey. 
His  output  during  a  good  average  year 
is  about  80,000  pounds.  A  *' bumper'' 
crop  would  raise  this  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  100,000  pounds.  This  man  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  wealthiest  beekeepers 
in  the  country.  During  the  last  ton 
years  he  figures  a  total  income  of  $100,- 
000. 

**And/'  says  Mr.  Robinson,  ''1  have 
made  this  wealth  by  creating  wealth, 
not  by  trading  and  scalping'' — a  phil- 


As  far  west  as  El  Paso  County  the  bee- 
keeping industry  yields  abundant  re- 
turns. At  Clint,  El  Paso  County,  W.  J. 
Stahmann  last  year  managed  800  colo- 
nies. They  stored  a  total  surplus  crop, 
over  and  above  their  own  needs,  of  83,- 
000  pounds  of  honey  and  300  pounds  of 
wax. 

From  cotton,  horsemint  and  sweet 
clover  North  Texas  produces  a  honey 
famed  for  its  whiteness  and  excellence 
of  flavor.  Here,  also,  the  timber  is  abun- 
dant  and   furnishes   material    for   hive 
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construction    and    the    manufacture    of 
beekeeping  accessories. 

It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to 
dwell  ypon  the  relative  merits  of  the 
honey-producing  plants  in  Texas.  In 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa 
which  produce  a  honey  par  excellence. 
There    is  the  wild  marigold,   basswood. 


the  cultivated  cowpea,  the  much  abused 
cactus  which,  when  blooming,  yields  nec- 
tar as  well  as  poUen,  and  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing itself  recognized  as  an  excellent  food 
for  cattle.  The  clovers,  goldenrod, 
broomweed,  live  oak,  rattan,  blue  lupine 
— the  list  runs  long.  King  Cotton  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best  honey-producing 
plants,  both   in   the  quantity  of  nectar 
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FIELD  OF  TEXAS  WHITE  CLOVER 
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furnished  and  the  excellence  of  the  fin- 
ished honey.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  bloom  of  the  cotton  plant  fur- 
nishes pollen  and  that  the  nectar  comes 
from  glands  situated  at  the  bases  of  the 
young  squares. 


T:  p.  ROBINSON  OF  WILLIAMSON  COUNTY, 
ONE  OF  TEXAS'  BEE  AND  MONEY  KINGS 


EVEN  MISTLETOE  FURNISHES  NECTAR 
AND  POLLEN 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  sta- 
ple crops,  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
bloom  and  yield  both  nectar  and*  pollen 
by  the  ton.  Even  the  mistletoe,  common- 
ly parasitic  on  mesquite,  furnishes  both 
nectar  and  pollen.  And  all  this  wealth 
is  practically  ** pick-up.''  Beekeepers 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  plant  crops  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  furnishing  **bee  pasture" 

One  of  the  most  mysterious  occur- 
rences in  nature,  from  the  layman's 
viewpoint,  is  ** honey  dew."  This  is 
nothing  less  than  the  secretion  of  sweet- 
ish fluids  by  plant  lice.  These  lice,  feed- 
ing upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
secrete  a  substance  which  is  readily  gath- 
ered up  by  the  bees  and  converted  into 
honey.  Texas  bees  often  fall  upon  honey 
dew  as  a  base  of  supply  after  the  floral 
honey  flow  has  become  exhausted.  A 
German  has  figured  it  that  a  plant  louse 
secretes  in  five  hours  honey  dew  of  a 
bulk  equal  to  that  of  its  own  body ;  that 
a  linden  tree  bearing  24,000  leaves  can 
furnish  50  pounds  of  honey  dew.  Yet  an- 
other example  of  conservation. 

When  the  Northern  States  are  har- 
vesting their  honey  crop  Texas  has  sold 
out  and  is  watching  the  sky  for  next 
season's  prospects. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  specialized 
branch  of  apiculture  is  queen-rearing. 
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the  layman,  to  understand  that  there 
are  professional  queen-breeders  whose 
sole  occupation  is  to  raise  queen  bees, 
must  understand  that  all  the  bees  in  a 
colony  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  a 
single  queen  whose  mission  in  life  is 
to  lay  eggs  and  do  nothing  else. 

A  colony  of  bees  is  just  so  good  or 
poor  as  its  queen.  Once  mated,  she  is 
mated  for  life,  laying  fertilized  or  un- 
fertilized eggs  at  will.  The  former  de- 
velop into  workers  (females)  or  queens 
at  the  will  of  the  workers  in  the  col- 
ony, while  the  latter  produce  drones  only 
and  can  not  be  made  to  produce  any- 
thing else.  The  workers  do  all  the  work 
in  the  colony  from  building  comb,  feed- 
ing the  larvae  just  hatched  from  eggs, 
gathering  and  storing  honey,  defending 
the  hive.  The  drones  are  males;  their 
•  mission  in  life  is  to  mate  with  virgin 
queens. 

A  good  queen  will  deposit  from  1500 
to  2000  eggs  a  day  during  the  height  of 
the  honey  season.  She  will  continue  ac- 
tive egg  laying  for  a  period  ranging 
from  two  to  three  years.  Considering 
that  in  a  modem  ten- framed  dove-tailed 
hive  there  are  some  68,000  cells  in  the 
brood  chamber ;  considering  that  the  av- 
erage life  of  the  worker  bee  is  about 
five  weeks ;  that  an  average  strong  colony 
will  contain  upwards  of  40,000  workers 
and  that  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid 
until  the  adult  worker  is  produced  only 


twenty-one  days  elapse,  it  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  the  one  individual  in  the 
colony  capable  of  its  perpetuation  has 
but  little  time  for  play. 

Artificial  queen -rearing,  then,  is  just 
as  technical  as  any  branch  of  natural  sci- 


HEROIC  TREATMENT  IN  CASE  Or  BAD 
INFECTION  or  FOUL  BROOD 


PEAR  ORCHARD  IN  BLOOM— PLENTY 

OF  FRUIT  AND  HONEY.  THANKS 

TO  BEES 
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ence — more  so,  in  fact,  for  the  breeder 
must  know  the  pedigree  of  his  queens 
lest  they  fail  to  produce  active,  profit- 
able colonies. 

Without  going  into  the  details  where- 
by the  queen-breeder  induces  the  bees 
to  rear  an  exceptional  number  of  queens, 


States  are  offered  for  sale  about  May 
15. 

It  is  told  in  Texas  how  Judge  W.  H. 
Andrews  of  McKinney  rode  on  horseback 
from  McKinney  to  Marshall,  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  to  look  at 
an  Italian  queen  bee.     That  was  many 


TEXAS  MESQUITC  IN  BLOOM 
CourtMy  **GlMnlnga  in  Dm  Cnltura** 


let  it  be  said  that  Texas  queen-breeders 
have  a  national  reputation  for  the  qual- 
ity of  their  product  and  that  Texas  is 
conceded  to  be  the  largest  queen-rearing 
State  in  the  Union.  South  Texas  queen- 
broeders  can  ship  queens  in  March ;  Mid- 
dle and  North  Texas  by  April  15,  while 
the  earliest  queens  from   our  Northern 


years  ago,  about  the  time,  perhaps,  when 
Dr.  W.  K.  Marshall  of  Marshall  pur- 
chased his  first  queen  bee  in  Memphis 
and  brought  her  to  Texas  caged  in  a 
small  box  which  he  carried  in  his  vest 
pocket.  When  he  reached  home  it  was 
to  find  that  she  had  starved  to  death. 
Just  a  few  years  later  it  was  discov- 
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ered  that  qneens  could  be  safely  mailed 
in  smaU  wooden  cages.  Today  this  meth- 
od is  well-nigh  universal.  One  section 
of  the  cage  contains  candy.  The  queen 
is  taken  from  the  hive  and  placed  in  the 
mailing  cage  together  with  several  work- 
er bees.  The  latter  feed  and  groom  her 
during  the  entire  trip.  In  this  way  they 
are  sent  through  the  mails  to  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  There  is  an  instance 
on  record  in  which  a  queen  was  caged  in 
this  manner  for  three  months  and  was 
living  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

RECORD  OF  A  SINGLE  POSTOFFICE 

The  postoffice  at  Beeville  in  one  year 
cancelled  stamps  on  3300  queen  mailing 
cages,  the  queens  in  which  were  raised 
by  a  single  queen-breeder,  W.  H.  Laws 
of  Beeville.  Mr.  Laws  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  his  profession  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Texas.  As  early  as 
February  of  this  year  he  had  booked 
orders  for  500  queens  from  a  single  con- 
cern whose  business  it  is  to  deal  in  bees 
and   bee  supplies.     During  the  present 


year  he  is  doubling  his  capacity  for 
queen  production. 

The  price  of  good  queens  varies.  Or- 
dinary untested  queens  bring  from  sixty- 
five  cents  upwards;  tested  breeding 
queens  may  sell  for  $7.50  each;  select 
breeders  for  $10  each ;  extra  select  breed- 
ers for  $15  each.  There  are  cases  on 
record  where  $25  and'  more  has  been 
paid  for  a  single  queen.  The  author  re- 
cently saw  a  letter  from  a  Texas  bee- 
keeper who  owned  two  colonies  which 
averaged  250  pounds  surplus  honey  each 
during  the  past  season.  This  man  stated 
he  would  not  accept  $25  apiece  for  the 
queens  governing  these. 

Just  as  cattlemen,  poultry  men  and 
fruit  growers  have  their  special  choices 
as  to  the  variety  of  stock  best  adapted 
to  their  locality  and  particul&r  needs,  so 
the  beekeeper  pins  his  faith  to  some 
one  variety  or  race  of  bees. 

Taking  the  State  over,  the  Italian  bee 
and  its  hybrids  is  perhaps  the  most  in 
evidence.  There  are  also  thousands  of 
colonies  of  the  handsome  gray  Camio- 
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lans,  gentle  and  possessing  the  meritor- 
ious custom  oi  capping  their  honey  with 
wax  of  snowy  whiteness;  the  Cyprians, 
famed  foriheir  wonderful  honey-gather- 
ing ability  and  unruly  tempers. 

There  is  a  record  of  one  colony  pro- 
ducing 700  pounds  of  bulk  comb  honey 
during  one  season  in  Texas.  The  plant 
yielding  the  nectar  for  the  phenomenal 
output  was  horsemint.  Golden  Italians, 
Holylands-^riginating  near  Jerusalem 
— ^native  black  or  German  bees,  and  num- 
bers of  hybrids  complete  a  partial  list 
of  the  races  of  bees  which  annually  swell 
the  State's  income. 

DOES  BEEKEEPING  PAY? 

**  And  does  beekeeping  really  pay  f 

This  question  is  always  asked  by  the 
beginner  and  the  layman. 

The  answer  is : 

**Not  unless  you  meet  your  bees  at 
least  halfway!" 

One  can  not  expect  to  reap  a  harvest 
of  honey  from  bees  domiciled  in  a  nail- 
keg  or  a  soap  box.  The  common  box 
hive  which  does  not  permit  of  ready  ex- 
amination of  the  colony  at  all  times  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  beekeep- 
ing failures.  Bees  must  be  watched  and 
studied ;  they  must  not  be  put  away  for 
the  winter  with  insufficient  stores  for 
their  feeding  when  there  is  no  honey 
flow  in  the  fields.  They  must  be  ex- 
amined to  see  if  their  queen  is  active 
and  **on  the  job.''  If  she  is  not  she 
should  be  killed  and  her  place  taken  by 
a  better  one. 

There  are  a  thousand  tricks  in  success- 
ful beekeeping,  but  let  me  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  no  matter  how  many 
tricks  there  are  in  the  trade,  no  one  of 
them  can  make  up  for  careless,  indif- 
ferent attention  to  the  colony. 

Let's  answer  the  question,  **Does  bee- 
keeping pay?"  by  looking  in  on  some  of 
the  failures  and  successes  here  in  Texas. 

SOME  OF  THE  FAILURES  AND 
SUCCESSES 

A  novice  in  the  art  of  beekeeping  start- 
ed out  with  thirty  colonies  of  bees.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  season  he  took  a  sur- 
plus of  3000  pounds  of  honey  and  count- 
ed 110  colonies  as  the  result  of  natural 
increase.  This  man  gave  his  bees  atten- 
tion and  kept  them  in  modem  frame 
hives. 

One  of  the  best  qualified  beekeepers 


in  Texas  in  discussing  failure  and  suo- 
cess  in  this  calling  cited  an  instance  in 
which  a  certain  acquaintance  of  his 
farmed  200  acres.  He  loses  money  on 
cotton  and  pays  all  his  expenses  from  ^ 
the  revenue  of  his  bees.  This  man's  cus- 
tom is  to  work  with  his  colonies  two 
hours  each  day  when  he  is  ** resting" 
from  plowing. 

In  Waxahachie  there  lives  a  business 
man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Tom  Burlison. 
In  1910  he  owned*  forty-one  colonies  of 
bees  and  kept  them  in  the  back  yard 
of  his  home  in  the  city.  After  business 
hours  he  found' there  was  a  world  of  re- 
laxation and  rest  in  attending  to  them. 
That  year  they  averaged  100  pounds  of 
honey  and  netted  him  exactly  $450. 

Of  course  one  must  always  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  poor  sea- 
son or  a  poor  locality  often  means  fail- 
ure, but  the  man  who  studies  his  little 
corsairs  and  makes  it  his  business  to  un- 
derstand their  habits  and  needs  is  better 
qualified  to  stand  the  attack  of  drouth 
and  other  setbacks  than  the  man  who 
puts  his  bees  in  a  box  hive  and  lets  them 
stay  untouched  until  he  is  ready  to 
'*rob"  them. 

IS  A  PROFITABLE  SIDE  LINE 

But  if  one  has  a  reasonably  good  local- 
ity and  season  he  should  find  it  a  prof- 
itable side  line.  Thousands  do  so, 
.though  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a 
beekeeper  who  will  tell  you  the  venture 
does  not  pay  in  his  particular  locality 
and  then  in  the  very  same  section  dis- 
cover ai  man  who  will  sign  his  name  un- 
der the  statement  that  beekeeping  is 
profitable  as  a  side  line  or  a  profession 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  occupaticms. 

For  twenty-three  years  Mr.  Z.  S. 
Weaver  has  been  a  beekeeper.  His  home 
and  apiaries  are  located .  at  Courtney, 
Texas.  During  these  years  he  has  had 
two  failures  in  the  honey  crop.  For 
ten  years  his  average  production  of  sur- 
plus honey  was  100  pounds  extracted  to 
the  colony;  for  eleven  years  75  pounds 
per  colony.  Mr-  Weaver  conducts  a 
general  merchandise  business  and  says : 

**I  have  found  that  bees  pay  a  better 
dividend  than  any  investment  I  have 
ever  made." 

Mr.  Weaver  takes  the  best  of  care  of 
his  bees  and  in  return  they  do  their 
very  best  for  him. 

Down  in  Frio  County,  at  Bigfoot,  Mr. 
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G.  P.  Davidson  took  ten  tons  of  hon^ 
in  one  season  from  150  colonies.  Mr. 
Davidson  studies  bees  to  get  the  most 
frcmi  them — and  this  would  seem  as 
though  he  succeeded. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  beekeeper 
of  such  pretensions  as  to  advertise 
''Tons  of  Pure  Extracted   Honey   for 


thing  in  their  favor  when  the  honey  is 
on.  They  do  not,  for  instance,  overlook 
the  fact  that  bees,  like  all  the  rest  of  ani- 
mal life,  must  drink  water.  To  establish 
an  apiary  in  a  semi-arid  section  of  the 
State  and  make  the  bees  fly  miles  for 
their  water  is  not  only  foolhardy  but 
brutal.   Here  is  an  illustration: 


J.  A.  SIMMONS  or  SABINAU  TEXAS.  A  PROGRESSIVE  MAN  WHO  BEUEVL 
IN  GIVING  THE  DEE  AN  EVEN  BREAK 


Sale  in  July,  August,  September  and 
October"  as  will  be  found  on  the  letter- 
head of  T.  P.  Robinson  of  Williamson 
County.  The  man  or  woman  who  har- 
vests just  enough  honey  to  keep  the  home 
table  supplied  can  be  just  as  scientific 
an  apiarist  as  the  largest  honey  producer 
in  the  State. 

The   progressive  and  successful   bee- 
keeper sees  to  it  that  his  bees  have  every- 


Mr.  J.  A.  Simmons  is  a  successful  and 
progressive  beekeeper-  His  apiaries  are 
in  Uvalde  County  and  in  a  section  where 
there  is  no  natural  water  supply  con- 
venient. He  drove  seven  miles  to  erect 
a  great  water  tank  near  the  colonies  and 
fill  it  with  water  hauled  there  in  bar- 
rels. The  drip  from  this  tank  partially 
fills  a  shallow  trough  in  which  Is  placed 
stones,  affording  a  resting  plaqef qt.  the 
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bees  while  drinkiug  and  reducing  the 
loss  by  drowning  to  a  minimum.  He 
also  sees  to  it  that  the  tanks  are  screened 
as  a  safeguard  against  loss  by  the  little 
insects  being  drowned.  This  man  re- 
cently shipped  two  full  colonies  of  bees 
to  Kobe,  Japan. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  thought- 
fulness  of  successful  beekeepers  in  Tex- 
as, the  case  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Chambers,  of  La 
Pryor,  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Not 
ever}'  beekeeper  believes  it  necessary  to 
shade  his  hives  during  the  siunmer 
months.  Mr.  Chambers  does.  He  places 
his  hives  under  sheds  12  feet  wide 
and  180  feet  long,  running  east  to  west. 
In  this  manner  he  prevents  over-heating 
within  the  colony  and  saves  the  bees' 
energ>'  in  reducing  the  amount  of  fan- 
ning necessary  to  keep  the  inside  hive 
temperature  below  the  point  at  which 
melting  of  the  combs  would  be  likely  to 
take  place. 

Now  this  man  pins  his  faith  to  the 
Camiolan  bee,  which  has  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  sw^arm,  and  for  this  reason  is 
objectionable  to  many  beekeepers-  But 
in  spite  of  this  fact  he  keeps  swarming 
down  below  6  per  cent  in  his  colonies. 
He  operates  1000  colonies  and  last  year 
took  a  total  surplus  crop  of  70.000 
pounds.  He  is  a  successful  beekeeper 
and  attributes  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  shades  his  colonies,  thereby  cool- 
ing the  hives  and  reducing  swarming  to 
a  minimmn.  A  little  thing,  but  a  detail, 
and  not  a  ** trick." 


PERSONAL    EQUATION    A    GREAT    FAC- 
TOR 

The  reader  has  probably  concluded 
that  there  are  other  factors  entering  into 
success  in  beekeeping  other  than  loca- 
tion and  season.  There  are,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  personal  equa- 
tion. Beekeeping  is  profitable  in  other 
ways  than  those  spelled  with  a  dollar 
mark.  Business  men,  sedentary  folk, 
women  (they  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  calling),  boys,  all  find  a  wealth  of 
pleasure  in  working  with  bees.  It  is 
one  of  the  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  boy  on  the  farm;  it  brings 
the  man  or  woman  into  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  th  ^  wisdom  and  purity  of  the 
Infinite  creating  hand. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  best  of  foods;  it 
should  be  on  every  table  when  tons  of 
it  go  to  waste  annually  for  want  of  bees 
to  gather  it.  It  is  one  of  the  solutions 
of  the  problem  brought  about  by  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Honey  is  cheap — 
too  cheap,  in  fact. 

On  the  average,  bulk  comb  honey 
( honey  in  the  comb,  cut  into  chunks  and 
placed  in  cans)  brings  about  10  cents  a 
pound  f.  o.  b.  cars  in  Texas.  Extracted 
honey  (pure  honey  taken  from  the  comb) 
brings  8  cents.  On  the  retail  market 
bulk  comb  honey  sells  from  15  to  18 
cents  a  pound. 

HOW   THE    PUBLIC    LIKES    ITS    HONEY 

The  latter  form  is  most  popular. 
Many  people  do  not  considw^onc^ 
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be  honey  unless  there  is  mixed  with  it 
a  lot  of  comb;  and  though  this  manner 
of  selling  the  product  of  the  hives  is  by 
far  the  most  costly  to  the  beekeeper,  in 
that  his  bees  must  rebuild  all  the  comb 
before  they  can  begin  to  store  the  next 
season's  flow,  the  beekeeper  must  pan- 
der to  this  notion  whenever  he  meets 
it,  rather  than  endeavor  to  convert  his 
buyer. 

Says  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  former  head 
of  the  Department  of  Biology  of  Po- 
mona CoUege: 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in 
eating  honey  our  digestive  machinery  is 
saved  work  that  it  would  have  to  per- 
form if  we  ate  cane  sugar;  and  in  case 
it  is  overworked  and  feeble,  this  may  be 
just  the  respite  that  will  save  it  from  a 
breakdo¥ni. ' ' 

The  demand  for  honey  is  never  slow. 
Most  extensive  producers  are  oversold 
during  the  entire  season.  Wax  is  always 
in  demand  and  brings  30  cents  a  pound. 

Texas  has  led  the  Union  as  a  bee  and 
honey  state  for  many  years.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  it  will  continue  in  the  lead. 
One  of  the  best  indications  that  the  bee- 
keeping industry  is  on  the  rise  is  to  be 
found  in  a  study  of  figures.  In  1902 
Texas  was  estimated  to  have  produced 
11,779,320  pounds  of  honey  from  a  total 
of  392,644  colonies  of  bees,  an  average 
production  of  30  pounds  to  the  colony. 
At  this  writing  there  are  some  238,107 
colonies  in  the  State.  The  estimated  an- 
nual honey  production  by  these  is  15,- 


000,000  pounds,  an  average  of  62.9 
pounds  per  colony.  The  United  States 
census  reports  a  decrease  of  39.4  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees 
in  the  State  between  the  years  1900  and 
1910.  The  decrease  in  valuation  was 
9.7  per  cent. 

INDUSTRY   18  CLIMBING   RAPIDLY 

What  does  this  mean!  My  own  de- 
duction is  that  thousands  of  half-heart- 
ed beekeepers  are  dropping  out.  Some 
of  them  did  not  give  their  bees  any  at- 
tention and  pronounced  the  calling  a 
failure.  Some  of  them  never  used  any- 
thing but  the  ancient  box  hive  and  could 
not  make  a  real  success  of  it  no  matter 
how  energetically  they  worked  and  en- 
deavored to  study  the  insects.  It  means 
that  out  of  a  primitive,  slip-shop  begin- 
ning the  industry  has  climbed  and  will 
climb  until  only  the  most  modem,  up-to- 
date  appliances  and  methods  are  used. 
The  bees  need  an  even  break.  The  man 
owning  one  colony  can  give  it  to  them 
just  as  well  as  he  who  owns  one  thou- 
sand. 

And  as  the  beekeeping  industry  grows 
its  influence  is  broad.  Hand  in  hand 
with  its  development  comes  commercial 
stiniiulation  in  other  lines.  Hives  must 
be  built,  frames,  honey  cans  and  a  hun- 
dred other  accessories  are  in  demand. 
Texas  beekeepers  have  been  quick  to  see 
that  much  money  can  be  kept  in  the 
State  by  establishing  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles.     At  this 
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writing  there  are  several  such  invest- 
ments in  the  State  that  are  yielding 
good  returns. 

Texa£i  has  a  right  to  feel  sanguine  as 
to  the  outlook.  Aside  from  the  natural 
advantages  the  State  offers  the  industry, 
organization  and  co-operation  among  the 
beekeepers  is  growing  and  becoming  a 
powerful  factor  in  advancing  the  api- 
cultural  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  the  Texas  Bee- 
keepers' Association  was  organized  with 
^m.  R.  Graham  as  its  president.  This 
organization  is  now  known  as  the  North 
Texas  Beekeepers'  Association.  The 
Texas  State  Beekeepers'  Association, 
whose  president  is  Wm.  C.  Collier  of  Go- 
liad, is  another  organization  which  is 
indeed  a  power. 

LEGISLATIVE    ACTION    PROTECTS    BEE 
FROM    DISEASE 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
latter  body  Texas  has  secured  legisla- 
tive action  which  protects  the  beekeep- 
ing industry  from  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. What  once  bid  fair  to  prove  itself 
a  menace  to  the  industry's  very  exist- 
ence is  now  controlled  by  State  inspec- 
tion and  quarantines.  This  menace  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  bacterial  disease 
which  affects  the  young  larvae  in  the 
cells  of  the  hive,  destroys  them  and  in 
a  short  while  is  able  to  wipe  out  an  en- 
tire apiary.  The  disease  spreads  by  the 
transportation  of  infected  colonies  them- 
selves or  even  the  hive  parts,  and  is  well- 
nigh  of  national  occurrence. 


This  disease  is  yet  another  indictment 
against  the  box  hive,  for  when  bees  are 
thus  housed  it  is  impossible  to  examine 
the  brood  cells  for  indications  of  the  dis- 
ease. And  even  though  it  were  discov- 
ered, the  process  of  treatment  is  twice 
as  troublesome  as  it  would  be  if  mov- 
able frame  hives  were  used.  Briefly 
stated,  the  treatment  is  heroic:  Total 
destruction  of  badly  affected  colonies  is 
advisable;  if  not  this,  the  hives  must  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  by  charring  ap- 
plied as  an  antiseptic  to  all  the  interior 
of  the  hive.  The  bees  themselves  can 
not  transmit  the  disease,  so  they  aire 
transferred  to  a  clean  hive  and  the  dis- 
eased brood  and  combs  destroyed  by 
burning.  **Next  to  the  disease  itself," 
says  the  State  Entomologist  of  Texas, 
Wilmon  Newell,  **the  box  hive  is  the 
worst  menace  to  the  beekeeping  industry 
of  Texas." 

WHAT  THE  LAWS  PROHIBIT 
Through  the  labors  of  the  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  legislative  acts  and 
appropriations  for  carrying  them  into 
effect  have  been  secured  for  Texas. 
Briefly  summarized,  these  laws,  known 
collectively  as  the  Foul  Brood  Law  of 
Texas,  prohibit  the  shipment  or  move- 
ment of  colonies  of  bees  from  any  terri- 
tory within  the  State  known  to  be  in- 
fected with  Foul  Brood.  Likewise  it 
prohibits  the  importation  of  colonies  un- 
less they  be  inspected  before  coming  into 
the  State  or  inspected  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  at  destination.  Counties 
wherein  Foul  Brood  is  known  to  exist 
are  quarantined  as  a  protection,  and 
such  counties  are  inspected  for  the  dis- 
ease and  the  cases  treated  or  destroyed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  inspector. 
The  man  charged  with  enforcing  this 
law  and  ultimately  cleaning  Foul  Brood 
out  of  Texas  is  Wilmon  Newell,  State 
Entomologist  and  Chief  Foul  Brood  In- 
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spector.  As  though  measuring  the 
stubbornness  of  the  task,  Texas  selected 
a  man  who  stands  six  feet  four  and 
weighs  217  pounds,  all  of  which  dimen- 
sions and  bidk  being  a  composite  mechan- 
ism that  can  work  eighteen  hours  a  day 
and  seem  never  to  tire.  Professor  New- 
ell is  one  of  the  protecting  bulwarks  of 
the  Texas  beekeeping  industry.  He  is 
a  remorseless  worker  and  thinker  who  has 
developed  a  system  for  work  which  elimi- 
nates lost  motion  and  gets  tangible  re- 
sults. 

WHAT   PR0FES80R   NEWELL  18   DOING 

Under  Professor  Newell 's  supervision 
Foul  Brood  eradication  work  is  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  a  total  of  eleven  coun^ 
ties.  County  inspectors,  recommended 
by  their  respective  county  beekeepers* 
associations,  and  appointed  by  the  State 
Entomologist,  perform  the  work  under 
the  latter's  supervision.  The  total  num- 
ber of  colonies  inspected  for  Foul  Brood 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 


31,  1911,  was  19,862.  Out  of  these  270 
cases  of  Foul  Brood  were  found  and 
were  either  destroyed  or  cured  by  treat- 
ment. The  cost  of  this  work  to  the  State 
was  71/2  cents  per  colony,  which,  as  far 
as  figures  can  be  found,  is  the  cheapest 
Foul  Brood  inspection  in  any  State  in 
the  Union. 

In  his  experimental  apiary,  conducted 
for  the  State,  Professor  Newell  is  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  research  problems 
having  for  their  ultimate  goal  the  im- 
provement of  bees  by  breeding  them  un- 
der certain  principles  found  in  the  Men- 
delian  laws  of  heredity. 

So  when  I  am  asked  if  beekeeping 
pays  I  answer,  **Yes — in  Texas.*'  If 
the  facts  contained  in  this  study  of  the 
industry  are  not  convincing,  I  hang  the 
answer  on  a  peg  that  is  strong.  Hear 
what  Messrs.  A.  I.  and  E.  R.  Koot,  rec- 
ognized national  authorities  on  beekeep- 
ing, say  in  their  cool,  intensely  conserva- 
tive way : 

**  Texas  as  an  all- 'round  bee  country  is 
one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union." 


A  NIGHT  OWL 

**The  crooked  politician  is  bound  to  be  exposed,"  said  Senator  Newlands 
at  a  dinner  in  Washington.  ''Exposure  will  come — even  from  the  most  improb- 
able source.   It's  like  the  case  of  Jones. 

''Jones,  a  hypocritical  individual,  was  a  Sunday  School  superintendent,  and 
one  Sunday  the  minister,  in  an  allusion  to  the  domestic  cat,  said  to  Jones'  little 
boy: 

"  'Now,  Tommy,  tell  us  the  name  of  the  animal  which,  when  all  the  house  is 
dark  and  everybody  is  asleep,  comes  creeping  softly  and  silently  upstairs!' 

' '  '  Father, '  said  Tommy,  promptly. ' ' 


HER  RULE  WITH  HUSBANDS 

Miss  Kate  Riveton  Byles,  one  of  the  suffragist  leaders  of  Colorado,  said : 

"Opponents  of  woman's  suffrage  would  have  you  believe  that  a  vote  turns 
a  woman  into  a  monster.  Yet,  when  a  young  man,  arriving  at  the  age  of  21,  gets 
the  vote,  does  he,  or  does  he  not,  become  a  monster? 

"But  to  hear  the  anti-suffragists  talk  you'd  think  that  every  voting:  woman 
was  like  that  lady,  rich  in  her  own  right,  to  whom  her  husband  said: 

"  'My  suspicions  are  at  last  confirmed.  We  part  forever  from  this  moment.' 

"But  the  guilty  lady  retorted  haughtily: 

"  'Not  at  all,  sir.  Not  at  all.  It's  my  invariable  rule  to  require  a  month's 
notice  from  every  husband. '  "  ^^^1^ 
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I  N  the   same  day  two  women 

O  called  to  see  Dave  Murray  in 
regard  to  the  same  matter. 

11     and  that  was  the  beginning 

of  the  trouble. 

The  first  was  Mrs.  Albert  Vincent. 
The  obituary  columns  of  the  morning 
papers  had  given  a  few  lines  to  the 
death  of  Albert  Vincent,  but  Murray 
had  not  expected  to  hear  from  his  wid- 
ow so  promptly,  and  she  was  a  little 
too  business4ike  to  meet  his  idea  as  to 
the  proprieties  of  the  occasion.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  indication  of  either  out- 
ward mourning  or  inward  grief. 

** Perhaps  you  will  recall,''  she  said, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  emotion, 
*'that  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  to 
ask  if  the  premiums  on  my  husband's 
insurance  had  been  fully  paid.'' 

**I  recall  it,"  replied  Murray. 

**And  you  answered  that  they  had 
been  paid." 

**I  recall  that,  also,"  said  Murray. 

**Well,  he  died  last  night,"  explained 
the  widow,  **and  I  would  like  to  know 
when  I  can  get  the  insurance  money." 

Murray  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
He  had  had  to  deal  with  many  people 
whom  necessity  made  importunate,  but 
never  before  had  he  met  such  cold- 
bloodedness as  this  woman  displayed 
in  tone  and  manner.  Apparently  it  was 
no  more  to  her  than  a  business  invest- 
ment, upon  which,  she  was  now  about  to 
realize. 

**  There  are  certain  formalities  neces- 
sary," he  said,  **but  there  will  be  little 
delay  after  proper  proof  of  death  has 
been  filed.    You  will,  of  course,  have  the 


attending  physician- 

**I  don't  taiow  who  he  is,' 
ed  the  w(Hnan. 


interrupt- 


**You  don't  know  who  he  is!"  repeat- 
ed Murray,  in  astonishment. 

**No.  But  I  will  find  out  and  see 
him  at  once.  It  is  important  that  there 
shall  be  as  little  delay  as  possible. ' ' 

Previous  experiences  made  Murray 
quick  at  jumping  to  conclusions  in  such 
eases,  and  he  now  thought  he  had  the 
explanation  of  this  unusually  prompt 
call.  The  woman  was  stylishly  dressed, 
but  that  was  no  proof  that  she  had  the 
ready  cash  essential  at  such  a  time. 

*'I  think  I  understand,"  said  Mur- 
ray, delicately.  **You  can  not  meet  the 
expenses  incident  to " 

**I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  ex- 
penses," the  woman  again  interrupted, 
coldly.  '*8he  looked  after  him  in  life, 
and  she  can  look  after  him  now." 

*  *  She ! "  exclaimed  Murray.    ' '  Who  ? ' ' 

*'The  nurse,"  replied  the  woman, 
scornfully.  **But  she  can't  have  the 
insurance — not  a  cent  of  it.  And  that's 
what  she  has  been  after." 

**Let  me  understand  this,"  said  Mur- 
ray, thoughtfully.  **  You  and  your  hus- 
band have  not  been  living  together?" 

**Not  for  five  years." 

**And  this  other  woman?" 

**She  was  an  old  flame,  and  she  went 
to  him  when  he  became  ill." 

**Did  he  send  for  you?" 

*'No.  He  knew  better  than  to  do  that. 
But  the  insurance  is  in  my  name,  and 
I'm  going  to  have  it — all  of  it.  That's 
my  right,  isn't  it?" 

**Ye8,"  replied  Murray,  slowly;  **I'iq 
sorry  to  say  that  is  your  absolute  right. ' ' 
The  supreme  selfishness  and  heartless- 
ness  of  the  woman  were  revolting  to  Mur- 
ray. **The  policy  names  you  as  bene- 
ficiary, and  when  it  is  presented,  with 
proof  of  death,  the  money  will  have  to 
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be  paid  to  you.''    He  did  not  like  this. 

''How  am  1  to  get  the  policy?''  asked 
the  wotnaD.  **He  had  it  put  away  some- 
where. ' ' 

**That  is  a  matter  upou  which  1  can 
not  undertake  to  advise  you,"  replied 
Murray. 

** Anyhow,"  declared  the  woman  defi- 
antly, for  Murray's  words  and  expres- 
sion showed  his  disapprobation,  *'I  want 
to  serve  notice  on  you  that  not  one  cent 
of  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  any  one 
<»lse.  It  would  be  just  like  that  nurse  to 
try  to  get  it." 

**You  shall  have  every  cent  to  which 
you  are  entitled,"  replied  Murray,  with 
frigid  courtesy,  **but  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  further  discussion." 

**I  suppose,"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
with  sharp  resentfulness,  '*that  your 
sympathies  are  with  that  shameless 
nurse." 

'*I  don't  know,"  returned  Murray, 
quietly.  **I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  your 
husband  was  not  the  one  who  was  most 
entitled  to  sympathy." 

It  was  unlike  Murray  to  speak  thus 
brutally,  but  the  woman  aggravated 
him.  Many  were  the  (examples  of  self- 
ishness that  had  come  to  his  notice,  but 
this  seemed  to  him  a  little  worse  than 
any  of  the  others.  That  she  had  been 
living  apart  from  her  husband  might 
be  due  to  no  fault  of  hers,  but  she  im- 
pressed him  as  being  a  vain,  vindictive, 
mercenary  woman,  with  no  thought 
above  the  rather  gaudy  clothes  she  wore 
— just  the  kind  to  demand  everything 
and  give  nothing.  Certainly  her  actions 
showed  that  she  lacked  all  the  finer  sen- 
sibilities that  one  naturally  associates 
with  true  women.  No  matter  what 
might  lie  back  of  it  all,  common  decen<gr 
should  have  prevented  her  from  making 
such  a  display  of  her  own  small  soul  at 
such  a  time.  At  least,  so  Murray 
thought. 

**She  is  the  kind  of  a  woman  who 
married  a  man's  bank  account,"  he 
mused.  '*and  considers  the  inability  to 
supply  her  with  all  the  money  she  wants 
as  the  first  evidence  of  incompatibility 
of  temper.  Some  women  think  they 
want  a  husband  when  they  really  only 
want  an  accommodating  banker." 

Murray  was  still  musing  in  this  strain 
when  the  second  woman  called.  Unlike 
the  first,  this  woman  gave  some  evidence 
of  grief  and  mourning;  her  eyes  showed 


that  she  had  been  weeping,  and  her  at- 
tire, although  not  the  regulation  mourn- 
ing, was  as  near  to  it  as  a  scanty  ward- 
robe would  permit  on  short  notice.  But 
she  was  self-possessed,  and  spoke  with 
patient  resignation." 

** Necessity,"  she  explained,  **has com- 
pelled me  to  come  to  see  you  at  this 
time  about  Albert  Vincent's  life  insur- 
ance policy." 

**0h!"  exclaimed  Murray,  thought- 
lessly, *  *  you  are  the  nurse ! ' ' 

**Ye8,"  she  replied  quietly,  after  one 
startled  look,  **I  am  the  nurse.  I  infer 
that  Mrs.  Vincent  has  been  here. ' ' 

**She  has  just  left,"  said  Murray. 

'  *  Her  attentions, ' '  said  the  nurse,  bit- 
terly, **have  been  confined  to  an  effort 
to  get  prompt  news  of  her  husband's 
death." 

Murray  knew  instinctively  that  a  lit- 
tle drama  of  life  was  opening  before 
him,  but  his  duty  was  clear. 

**  Nevertheless, "  he  said,  *'the  policy 
is  in  her  name. ' ' 

**In    her    name!"    cried    the    nurse. 

**Why,    he    told  me "      Then    she 

stopped  short.  She  would  not  betray 
his  perfidy,  even  if  he  had  been  false 
to  her. 

**What  did  he  tell  you?"  asked  Mur- 
ray,  kindly. 

'  *  No  matter, ' '  answered  the  nurse.  *  *  I 
— I  only  wanted  enough  to  defray  the — 
the  necessary  expenses.  That's  why  I 
came.  There  isn't  a  cent — not  a  cent. 
Even  the  little  money  I  had  has  been 

used,  and  there  are  debts ^   But  she  11 

pay,  of  course." 

Murray  was  deeply  distressed.  Mrs. 
Albert  Vincent  was  so  bitter — possibly 
with  justification,  although  he  did  not 
like  to  believe  it — that  she  would  do 
nothing;  her  feeling  was  simply  one  of 
deep  resentment  that  even  death  could 
not  allay.    But  he  hesitated  to  say  so. 

*  *  Let  me  understand  this  matter  a  lit- 
tle better,"  he  said  at  last.  *'I  am  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  be  of  any  assistance 
possible,  but  the  circumstances  are  un- 
usual." 

The  nurse  fought  a  brief  battle  with 
herself  in  silence.  To  bare  the  details 
of  the  story  was  like  uncovering  her 
heart  to  the  world,  but  she  saw  the  sym- 
pathy  in  Murray's  eyes,  and  she  was 
personally  helpless  in  a  most  trying 
emergency.  She  sorely  needed  a  guid- 
ing hand. 
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**  Albert  and  I  were  engaged  to  be 
married/'  ahe  said  at  last,  with  simple 
frankness.  *  *  We  had  some  trifling  quar- 
rel, and  then  this  woman  came  between 
us.  He  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  some 
property  and  excellent  prospects,  and — 
well,  they  were  married.  It  was  an 
elopement — a  matter  of  momentary 
pique,  he  told  me  afterward.  God 
knows  I  never  tried  to  interfere  With 
their  married  life,  and  she  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  jealous  of  me.  I  did  not  even 
see  either  of  them,  except  at  rare  inter- 
vals, for  a  long  time,  but  she  could  not 
forget  or  forgive  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  a  great  deal  to  each  other.  And 
she  was  selfish  and  extravagant.  I  am 
merely  repeating  the  judgment  of  her 
own  friends  in  this,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  unjust  to  her,  even  now.  After  I  had 
forsaken  society  and  become  a  trained 
nurse  I  heard  something  of  their  trou- 
bles; they  were  living  beyond  his  in- 
come, and  his  income  did  not  increase  ac- 
cording to  expectations.  Perhaps  the 
worry  of  such  conditions  made  him  less 
capable  of  improving  his  opportunities. 
At  any  rate,  her  extravagance  created  a 
great  deal  of  comment,  and  he  has  told 
me  since  that  they  quarreled  frequently 
over  financial  matters.  Then  T  heard  that 
they  had  separated  and  that  he  had 
given  her  nearly  all  of  the  little  he  had 
left.  I  was  not  trying  to  keep  track 
of  them  or  pry  into  their  affairs,  but 
there  were  mutual  friends,  and  I  could 
not  help  hearing  what  was  common  gos- 
sip. But  I  studiously  avoided  any 
chance  of  meeting  either  of  them — until 
I  heard  that  he  was  sick  and  alone. 
Then  I  went  to  him  and  cared  for  him. 
It  was  not  proper,  you  will  sayT  Per- 
haps not.  It  put  me  in  a  false  posi- 
tion and  invited  scandal?  Perhaps  it 
did.  But  I  went,  and  would  go  again; 
I  was  there  to  soothe  his  last  moments; 
I  was  with  him  when  all  others  had  for- 
saken him,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
life  that  I  would  not  sacrifice  for  the 
glory  of  that  memory!" 

The  light  of  self-sacrificing  love  shone 
in  her  eyes  as  she  made  this  final  dec- 
laration, and  Murray  did  not  trust  him- 
self to  speak  for  a  moment  or  two.  The 
story  had  been  told  so  quietly,  so  sim- 
ply, that  the  sudden  emphasis  at  the  con- 
elusion  was  almost  irresistible  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  self-denying  love.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  women  made  it 


all  the  stronger.  Murray  was  impressed. 

"I  shall  consider  it  my  personal  privi- 
lege,'' sairf  Murray,  *'to  see  that  every- 
thing possible  is  done." 

*' Thank  you,"  said  the  nurse. 

*'But  there  are  still  some  points  that 
will  have  to  be  cleared  up,"  continued 
Murray.  **What  made  you  think  the 
policy  was  in  your  name?" 

*  *  He  told  me  he  would  have  it  changed, 
so  that  I  could  pay  all  the  bills  in  case 
of  his  death,"  said  the  nurse. 

** Possibly,"  remarked  Murray,  **he 
thought  he  could,  but  to  permit  a  change 
in  the  beneficiary  without  the  consent 
of  the  original  beneficiary  would  be  a 
blow  at  the  very  structure  of  life  in- 
surance. It  would  put  a  true  and  devot- 
ed wife  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  an  un- 
scrupulous or  thoughtless,  husband;  he 
(tould  change  the  policy  without  her 
knowledge ;  he  could  sell  it  for  the  cash- 
surrender  value;  he  could  transfer  it  to 
a  loan-shark  to.  meet  his  personal  or 
business  needs — in  fact,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  so  much  stock  that  could  be 
reached  by  any  creditor,  and  the  trust- 
ing wife  might  find  herself  penniless. 
In  this  particular  case  the  inability  to 
njake  such  a  change  may  work  injustice, 
but  the  ability  to  make  it  would  work 
far  greater  injustice  in  practically  all 
other  instances.  Mr.  Vincent  may  have 
thought  he  could  do  this,  and  it  is  the 
ver}^  ex('eptional  case  when  I  most  heart- 
ily wish  it  had  been  possible,  but  he 
doubtless  made  inquiries  and  found  that 
it  was  not.  When  the  beneficiary  can 
be  deprived  of  her  interest  without  her 
knowledge  and  consent  the  value  of  in- 
surance will  be  gone." 

**Then  that  is  what  he  learned,"  she 
remarked,  as  if  a  question  had  been  an- 
swered. **He  was  dreadfully  worried 
before  he  became  too  ill  to  give  much 
thought  to  business  matters,"  she  added, 
by  way  of  explanation.  **I  thought  it 
was  because  I  was  using  my  own  little 
hoard  to  pay  expenses,  and,  on  the  doc- 
tor's advice,  I  went  with  him  twice  in  a 
cab  to  see  about  some  things  that  were 
worrying  him,  although  even  then  he  had 
no  business  to  leave  his  bed.  It  was  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  the  doctor  said,  for 
his  mental  distress  was  affecting  his 
physical  condition  seriously.  He  said  he 
never  could  rest  until  he  had  provided 
for  those  who  had  been  good  to  him  in 
adversity.    But  he  didn  't  mean  me ! "  she 
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exclaimed  quickly.  **He  meant  the  doc- 
tor and  some  others  who  had  been  gen- 
erous in  the  matter  of  credit.  -  He  knew 

why  I ''    She  paused  a  moment,  and 

then  added:  **But  he  wanted  the  oth- 
ers paid,  and  there  was  no  one  else  he 
eould  trust.'' 

*'I  quite  understand/'  said  Murray, 
encouragingly. 

**He  made  me  stay  in  the  cab  both 
times,"  she  went  on,  "and  the  second 
time — when  he  had  me  sign  his  wife's 
name — he  seemed '* 

**Had  you  sign  his  wife's  name!"  ex- 
claimed Murray.    *  *  To  what  ? ' ' 

**I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  '*It 
was  a  formality,  he  said,  to  straighten 
out  some  tangle,  so  I  did  it.  I  would 
have  done  anything  to  ease  his  mind  and 
get  him  baek  to  bed." 

Murray  gave  a  low  whistle.  He  was 
beginning  to  understand  the  situation. 

**  Pardon  me,  Miss ,"  he  said. 

**Miss  Bronson — Amy  Bronson,"  she 
explained. 

Murray  had  heard  of  Miss  Bronson 
some  years  before.  She  had  suddenly 
given  up  society  to  become  a  trained 
nurse,  and  there  had  been  vague  rumors 
of  an  unhappy  love  affair.  Later,  her 
father's  death  had  left  her  dependent 
upon  her  own  resources,  and  society  had 
commented  on  what  a  fortunate  thing  it 
was  that  she  had  already  chosen  an  oc- 
cupation and  fitted  herself  for  it.  He 
never  had  known  her,  and  only  a  bare 
suggestion  of  the  story  had  come  to  his 
notice,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
more  than  ever  her  companion  now. 

**Miss  Bronson,"  he  said,  **I  fear 
there  are  greater  complications  here  than 
I  had  supposed.  Did  Mr.  Vincent  get 
any  money  on  either  of  those  trips?" 

**Yes.  On  the  second  he  told  me  that 
he  closed  up  an  old  deal,  and  he  was 
more  contented  after  that.  After  the 
first  he  was  so  dreadfully  disturbed 
that  I  never  dared  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions." 

**l)o  you  know  where  the  insurance 
policy  is?" 

*'X().  1  searched  for  it  before  coming 
here,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  it?" 

Murray  was  as  considerate  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  but  he  had  be- 
(*om(»  suddenly  businesslike.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  sympathy,  the  matter 
was   now   one   to    interest   him    deeply. 


but  with  light  came  the  possibility  of 
action. 

**You  are  alone?"  he  asked. 

** Entirely  so." 

**If  you  will  go  back,"  said  Murray, 
reaching  for  his  desk  telephone,  **Mrs. 
Murray  will  be  there  as  soon  as  a  cab 
can  carry  her.  I  would  go  myself,  but 
I  think  I  can  be  of  better  service  to  you 
for  the  moment  by  remaining  here." 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  and  he  had 
telephoned  to  his  wife,  Murray  made 
some  inquiries  of  the  clerks  in  the  outer 
office  and  learned  of  a  sick  man  who  had 
asked  about  the  possibility  of  changing 
the  beneficiary  of  a  policy.  The  visit 
had  been  made  some  time  before,  but 
the  man  was  so  evidently  ill  and  in  such 
deep  distress  that  the  circumstances  had 
been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  clerk 
who  had  answered  his  questions. 

**That  accounts  for  one  trip,"  mused 
Murray.  **Now  for  the  loan-shark  that 
he  saw  on  the  other.  Well  hear  from 
him  pretty  soon,  and  there  will  be  some 
lively  times." 

Murray  had  had  experience  with  the 
ways  of  loan-shai^  before,  and  he  was 
confident  that  he  now  had  the  whole 
story.  Vincent  was  out  of  money  and 
desperate;  he  knew  that  Miss  Bronson 
had  been  using  her  own  money,  and  that 
not  one  cent  of  it  would  his  wife  pay 
back;  he  had  tried  to  have  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  policy  changed,  and  had 
failed.  Then,  determined  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  policy,  he  had  gone  to 
a  loan-shark.  The  unscrupulous  money- 
lender, getting  an  exorbitant  rate  of  in- 
terest, could  afford  to  be  less  particular 
about  the  wife's  signature.  He  would 
run  the  risk  of  forgery,  confident  that 
the  policy  would  be  redeemed  to  prevent 
a  scandal,  no  matter  what  happened.  In- 
deed, in  some  cases  a  loan-shark  would 
a  little  rather  have  a  forgery  than  the 
genuine  signature,  for  it  gives  him  an 
additional  hold  on  the  interested  parties 
and  lessens  the  likelihood  of  a  resort  to 
law  over  the  question  of  usurious  inter- 
est. 

**The  scoundrel  will  come,"  said  Mur- 
ray, and  the  scoundrel  came  by  invita; 
tion.  A  formal  notification  that  he  held 
an  assignment  of  the  policy  arrived  first, 
and  that  gave  his  name  and  address  and 
enabled  Murray  to  telephoHe  him.  A 
loan-shark  does  not  lose  much  time  in 
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matters  of  this  sort.  Neither  did  Mur- 
ray in  this  case,  for  his  invitation  to 
call  was  prompt  and  imperative,  even  to 
setting  the  exact  time  for  the  call.  And 
a  message  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Albert  Vin- 
cent, also. 

*' What's  your  interest  in  that  pol- 
icy?" asked  Murray. 

'*A  thousand  dollars,"  replied  the 
money -lender. 

' '  A  thousand  dollars ! ' '  ejaculated  the 
startled  Murray.  **What  the  devil  did 
he  do  with  the  money?" 

'*That  is  something  that  does  not  con- 
cern me,"  said  the  money-lender  care- 
lessly. 

The  confidence  and  carelessness  of  the 
reply  recalled  Murray  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  situation.  He  had  a  sharp  and 
hard  game  to  play  with  a  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous man. 

**How  much  did  you  loan  himf"  he 
demanded. 

**The  note  is  for  a  thousand  dollars," 
was  the  reply. 

*'How  much  did  you  loan  him.  Shy- 
lock  f"  repeated  Murray,  and  the  money- 
lender was  startled  out  of  his  complacent 
confidence. 

**I  didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted!" 
he  exclaimed.  **I  hold  the  policy  and 
the  assignment  of  it  as  security.  If  you 
can't  talk  business,  as  man  to  man.  111 
quit  and  leave  the  matter  to  a  lawyer." 

**If  you  put  one  foot  outside  of  that 
door,"  retorted  Murray,  **we11  fight 
this  matter  to  a  finish,  Shylock,  and 
well  get  some  points  on  your  business 
methods.    Come  back  and  sit  down." 

The  money-lender  had  made  a  pre- 
tense of  leaving,  but  he  paused  and  met 
the  cold,  hard  look  of  Murray.  Then  he 
came  back. 

**0f  course,  we  take  risks,"  he  said, 
apologetically. 

** Mighty  few,"  commented  Murray, 
imcompromisingly. 

**If  a  man  has  security  that  is  good  at 
the  bank  he  won't  come  to  us,"  persist- 
ed the  money-lender.  **We  have  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  for  the  additional  risk." 

**By  getting  a  man  to  put  himself  in 
the  shadow  of  the  penitentiary,"  said 
Murray.  **I  know  all  about  you  people, 
Shylock.     How  much  did  you  loan?" 

The  money-lender  was  angered  almost 
to  the  point  of  defiance — ^but  not  quite. 
Loan-sharks  do  not  easily  reach  that 
point ;  the  very  nature  of  their  busineas 


makes  it  inadvisable,  except  when  some 
poor  devil  is  in  their  power. 

''Oh,  of  course,  if  it's  a  personal  mat- 
ter with  you,"  he  said,  **I  might  scale 
it  a  little.  The  note  is  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  with  various  incidental  charges 
that  make  it  now  a  thousand  and  eighty 
dollars.  I  might  knock  off  a  hundred 
from  that." 

''How  much  did  you  loan  him,  Shy- 
lock?" repeated  Murray. 

"Nine  hundred  dollars,"  answered  the 
money-lender  in  desperation. 

"Shylock,"  said  Murray,  with  cold 
deliberation,  "I  know  you  people.  If  I 
didn't,  I  might  ask  to  see  the  canceled 
check,  but  that  would  prove  nothing. 
You  give  a  check  for  the  fuU  amount, 
but  the  man  has  to  put  up  a  cash  bonus 
when  he  gets  it.  How  much  did  you 
loan  him?"  -« 

"I  stand  on  the  note,"  declared  the 
money-lender,  angrily.  "I  know  my 
rights,  and  I  can  be  as  ugly  as  you.  The 
note  is  signed  by  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  you  11  have  a  hard  time  going  back 
of  it." 

Murray  touched  a  bell  and  a  boy  an- 
swered- * 

"Ask  Mrs.  Vincent  to  step  in  here," 
said  Murray. 

The  money-lender  was  plainly  discon- 
certed, but  he  was  not  unaccustomed  to 
hard  battles,  so  he  nerved  himself  to 
bluff  the  thing  through,  it  being  too 
late  to  do  anything  else. 

"Mrs.  Vincent,"  said  Murray,  when 
the  woman  appeared,  "I  have  found  the 
insurance  policy." 

"Where  is  it?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"Mr.  Shylock,"  with  a  motion  toward 
the  money-lender,  "holds  it." 

"Give  it  to  me,  Mr.  Shylock,"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Vincent,  who  was  not  a  wo- 
man to  grasp  the  bitter  insult  of  the 
name,  and  her  innocent  repetition  of  it 
added  to  the  anger  of  the  man.  Still, 
the  habit  of  never  letting  his  personal 
feelings  interfere  with  business  was 
strong  with  him. 

"I  must  be  paid  first,"  he  said. 

"Paid!"  she  cried.  "What  is  there 
to  pay  ?    The  insurance  money  is  mine ! ' ' 

"I  hold  a  note,"  insisted  the  money- 
lender. 

"What's  that  to  me?"  she  retorted. 
"Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  pay  his 
debts  ?  I  didn  't  contract  them ;  I  wasn  't 
with  him ;  he  left  me  years  ago !    Let  her 
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look  out  for  the  debts  I    Give  me  the  pol- 
icy or  ru  have  you  arrested!'* 

The  woman  was  wildly  and  covetously 
excited;  she  would  not  rest  easy  until 
the  actual  possession  of  the  money  as- 
sured her  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  a  slip.  The  money-lender,  too,  was 
anxious.  Murray  alone  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  matter  quietly,  for  these  two 
were  now  playing  the  game  for  him,  al- 
though the  details  required  his  close  at- 
tention. A  very  slight  miscalculation 
might  carry  it  beyond  his  control. 

*  *  It 's  assigned  to  me, ' '  said  the  money- 
lender, with  a  pretense  of  confidence- 
'*!  have  your  signature.'' 

**It'8  a  lie!"  she  cried. 
•    **0h,  no,"  interrupted  Murray,  quiet- 
ly; '*it*s  a  forgery." 
'  ''That  woman!"  exdiaimed  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent.    **She  stole  my  name  as  well  as 
my  husband!" 

' '  That  man, ' '  corrected  Murray.  *  *  He 
did  it  for  the  Woman  who  did  so  much 
for  him.  He  would  have  given  her  all, 
if  he  could." 

Murray  had  reason  to  know  that  it 
was  the  nurse,  but  he  lied  cheerfully  in 
what  he  considered  a  gCfed  cause.  They 
wpn»  getting  to  the  critical  and  danger- 
ous point  in  the  game  he  was  playing; 
th(»  widow  would  be  merciless  to  the 
nui*se. 

'It's  a  forgery,  anyway!"  declared 
Mrs.  Vincent.     **I  won't  pay  a  cent!" 

*'ril  sue,"  said  the  money-lender, 
threateningly. 

**Well,  sue!"  she  cried.  **WhHt  do  I 
care  ?  You  can 't  get  anything  on  a  for- 
gery.   I  guess  I  know  that  much." 

**It  wHl  make  a  scandal,"  said  the 
money-lender,  insinuatingly. 

**Let  it,"  she  retorted,  angrily. 

They  were  again  making  points  for 
Murray,  each  showing  the  weakness  of 
the  other's  position,  .so  Murray  merely 
watched  and  waited. 

**If  there  is  another  woman  in  the 
c^ise."  persisted  the  money-lender,  who 
had  been  quick  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  previous  remarks,  **the  shame  and 
disgrace " 

**What  do  I  care?"  she  interrupted. 
*'Thc  disgrace  is  for  her." 

**  And  for  him,"  said  the  money-lend- 
er.    **T  can  make  him  out  a  forger." 

**It  won't  give  you  the  money, "'she 
argued. 

''It   will   make  you   the  wndow   of  a 


criminal,"  he  threatened.  '*How  will 
you  like  the  disgrace  of  that!  And  the 
other  things!  If  I  have  to  go  to  court 
the  whole  scandal  will  be  laid  bare  and 
the  very  name  you  bear  will  be  a  shame ! 
The  widow  of  a  foi^r!  A  woman  who 
could  not  hold  her  husband !  An  object 
of  pitying  contempt,  so  small  that  she 
would  not  pay  an  honest  debt  to  protect 
the  name  that  is  hers!"  In  his  anxiety 
not  to  lose,  the  money-lender  became  al- 
most eloquent  in  picturing  possible  con- 
ditions. No  other  sentiment  or  emotion 
could  have  g'iven  him  this  power.  And 
he  saw  that  the  effect  was  not  lost  upon 
the  woman,  for  no  one  knew  better  than 
she  the  harm  the  exploitation  of  the 
whole  miserable  story  would  do.  Even 
a  blameless  woman  can  not  entirely  es- 
cape the  obloquy  that  attaches  to  the 
name  she  bears,  and  there  had  been 
enough  already  to  make  it  difficult  for 
Mrs.  Vincent  to  retain  a  position  on  the 
fringe  of  society.  "Of  course,"  he 
went  on,  *  *  if  you  'd  rather  stand  this  than 
pay,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
leave  and  put  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  fit  lawyer." 

.  **Wait  a  minute,  Shylock,"  interrupt- 
ed Murray.  **Mrs.  Vincent  is  going  to 
pay — something. ' ' 

**Pay  money  that  he  got  for  her!''  she 
exclaimed,  with  sudden  resentfulness. 
' '  She 's  the  forger,  anyway ;  I  know  it ! " 

**Did  you  ever  see  her.  Shylock?" 
asked  Murray. 

**He  came  alone,"  replied  the  money- 
lender, **with  the  assignment  of  policy 
ready,  and  he  swore  to  it." 

*  *  'That  settles  that, ' '  said  Murray,  with 
apparent  conviction.  *'It  would  be  a 
thankless  task  to  try  to  prove  that  any 
one  else  forged  the  signature,  and 
neither  one  of  you  is  in  a  position  to 
seek  any  court  notoriety.  Now,  Shylock, 
after  deducting  the  bonus  and  all 
trumped-up  charges,  how  much  did  you 
loan?" 

''Nine  hundred  dollars,"  said  the 
money-lender,  desperately. 

"Try  again,  Shylock,"  urged  Murray. 
*  *  You  never  loaned  any  such  sum  under 
any  circumstances." 

"If  you  don't  stop  insulting  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  money-lender,  angrily,  "111 
quit  right  now  and  take  my  chances  with 
the  law." 

"You  haven't  any  chances  with  the 
law,  Shylock,"  retorted  Murray.    "You 
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can  make  a  scandal,  but  you  can't  get 
a  damn  cent.  That's  why  you're  going 
to  be  reasonable.  How  much  did  you 
loanf  You'd  better  be  honest  with  me, 
for  it's  your  only  chance." 

**I'll  take  eight  hundred  dollars,  with 
the  interest  charges." 

**You'll  take  an  even  seven  hundred 
dollars/'  said  Murray. 

*  *  But  the  interest  I ' '  cried  the  money- 
lender.   Don't  I  get  any  interest f" 

**Aha!"  exclaimed  Murray.  *'l 
guesvsed  it  right,  didn't  I?  That's  just 
what  you  loaned.  You  see,  others  have 
hypothecated  policies  with  you  people, 
and  I've  learned  something  of  the  busi- 
ness. There  are  more  peculiar  deals 
tried  with  insurance  policies  than  with 
any  other  form  of  security.  But  you 
don 't  get  any  interest,  Shylock ;  you  get 
your  principal  back,  and  you're  lucky 
to  get  that." 

'  *  It  *s  robbery  ! ' '  (complained  the 
money-lender. 

**It's  generosity,"  said  Murray. 
**You  ought  to  lose  it  all." 

**I  won't  pay  it!"  declared  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, and  Murray  turned  sharply  to  her. 

**Mrs.  Vincent,"  he  said*  **you  will 
|)ay  this  sum  to  Shylock  out  of  the  pol- 
icy, and  you  will  pay  all  the  bills,  in- 
eluding  the  cost  of  the  funeral,  which  I 
advanced.  Y(m  will  not  do  this  as  a 
matter  of  genercisity,  or  even  of  justice, 
but  from  purely  selfish  motives.  If  you, 
being  able  to  prevent  it,  permitted  this 
scandal  to  come  to  light,  you  would 
be  eternally  disgraced;  doors  would  be 
closed  to  you  everywhere.  Qod  knows 
it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  but  this  would 
make  it  infinitely  worse.  Even  where 
no  real  blame  attaches  to  her,  there  is 
always  criticism  and  contempt  for  the 
woman  who  lets  another  take  her  hus- 
band from  her,  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
expenses  of  his  last  illness  or  any  other 
bills,  when  you  are  getting  the  insur- 
ance, would  condemn  you  absolutely  in 
the  eyes  of  all  people  who  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances. For  this  reason,  you  are 
going  to  do  what  I  say,  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
now.  For  similar  selfish  reasons,  Shy- 
lock is  going  to  do  what  I  say,  and  he  is 
going  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments now.  If  either  of  you  balk  at  the 
terras,  I'll  drop  the  whole  matter  and 
let  you  fight  it  out,  to  your  mutual 
trouble  and  loss." 


Neither  dared  take  the  risk,  for  each 
feared  that,  without  Murray,  the  other 
would  gain  the  advantage.  Neither  was 
in  a  position  to  defy  the  other,  and  Mur- 
ray had  forced  concessions  from  each 
that  the  other  could  not.  He  was  clearly 
master  of  the  situation. 

'*Do  you  accept  the  terms?"  he  de- 
manded.   **If  not,  get  out!" 

*'It's  brutal,  outrageous!"  declared 
the  woman. 

**A  swindle!"  exclaimed  the  man. 

**That  will  do,  Shylock,"  cautioned 
Murray.  **  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
except  'yes'  or  *no'  and  only  thirty  sec- 
onds in  which  to  say  that.  I  've  reached 
the  limit  of  patience." 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  began  to 
count  the  seconds. 


When  they  were  gone  Murray  sent  for 
Amy  Bronson,  the  nurse. 

**I  was  just  coming  to  see  you,"  she 
explained,  when  she  arrived.  **I  finally 
found  a  note  hidden  away  among  Al- 
bert's effects.  It  contained  five  one 
hundred  dollar  bills  and  the  scribbled 
line,  *I  have  tried  to  do  more  for  you, 
but  can  not.'  " 

'  *  I  didn  't  see  how  he  could  have  spent 
all  the  money,"  mused  Murray. 

**Now  I  can  pay  the  bills,"  she  said. 

**No,"  said  Murray.  **A  memoran- 
diun  of  all  that  he  owed  is  to  be  sent  to 
me.    Mrs.  Vincent  will  pay  everything." 

**Mrs.  Vincent!"  cried  the  nurse. 
** Impossible !  I  couldn't  have  so  mis- 
judged her/' 

'*I  don't  think  you  misjudged  her," 
returned  Murray,  *'but,"  whimsically, 
*  *  I  'm  a  wonder  at  argument.  You  ought 
to  hear  me  argue.  Mrs.  Vincent  decided 
to  take  my  view  of  the  matter  with  the 
insurance." 

*'But  the  five  hundred  dollars!" 

**Keep  it,"  said  Murray.  He  intend- 
ed it  for  you,  and  it  is  little  enough. 
I'm  only  sorry  that  the  ten  thousand- 
dollar  policy  is  not  for  you,  also,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  incidental  hardships  that 
arise  from  an  ordinarily  wise  provision 
of  the  law." 

The  nurse's  lip  quivered  and  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes. 

**I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  you,  Mr. 
Murray,"  she  said,  '*but  you  have  been 
very  good  to  me  when  I  most  needed  a 
friend.    I — I  don 't  know  how  I  can " 
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**I  have  been  amply  repaid  for  all  I 
have  done,"  said  Murray. 

*  *  How  ?  * '  she  asked,  in  surprise. 

**I  have  had  the  royal  satisfaction/* 
he  answered,  '*of  compelling  an  unscru- 
pulous man  ahd  a  selfish  woman  to  do 
a  fairly  creditable  thing ;  I  have  had  the 
joy  of  showing  my  contempt  for  them  in 
my  very  method  of  doing  this." 


She  did  not  quite  understand,  her 
gratitude  making  her  blind  to  all  else 
at  the  moment. 

*  *  And  also, ' '  added  Murray  to  himself, 
when  she  had  gone,  **the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  saving  a  devoted  woman  from  the 
consequences  of  at  least  one  of  her  acts 
of  devotion.  Forgery  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter, regardless  of  the  circumstances." 


AN  IRISHMAN'S  TOAST  TO  THE  LADIES 

BY  PAT  DAUGHERTY 


Sure,  I  niver  c'u'd  fathom 
Nor  the  law,  nor  the  custom, 
That  sez  we  are  bad  * 
If  we  love  all  we  see. 
Sound  your  heart  to  the  bottom, 
Faith,  you  11  find  a  wee  atom 
That's  made  a  bit  glad 
By  a  clandestine  spree. 


Ach !  I  can 't  feel  it's  wrong 

If  me  heart  hears  a  song 

From  the  eyes  that  are  blue, 
Or  are  black,  brown  er  grey ; 

Sure,  to  angels  they  belong 

And  they  will  lilt  me  along ; 
And  sure  they  all  sing  true 
And  they  mold  me  like  clay. 


Sure,  I'm  a  wee  bit  human 

For  I  love  iv'ry  woman — 

The  short  ones  and  the  tall, 
The  slender,  plump  and  stout — 

I  belave  I'm  a  Mormon 

Like  the  rest  of  ye  vermin — 
I  e'u'd  marry  thim  all 
And  I'd  still  feel  devout. 
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HE  rush  of  settlers  toward  the 
Great  Southwest,  the  large 
amount  of  free  advertising 
this  section  of  the  country 
has  been  getting  at  the  hands 
of  the  various  railroad  companies,  land 
?Tien,  and  others  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, and  the  rapidly  advancing  price  of 
prairie  land,  has  forced  the  attention  of 
the  public  toward  that  previously  very 
humble  member  of  the  Texas  land  fam- 
ily, the  former  timbered  section,  with  the 
result  that  the  cut-over  lands  have  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  in  price  during 
the  past  twelve  months  than  any  time 
since  they  were  placed  on  the  market. 
It  was  through  no  fault  of  the  stump- 


covered  acres  that  they  failed  to  push 
their  way  into  the  limelight  sooner;  it 
was  rather  due  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  smooth  and  rolling  prairie  could  be 
sold  to  settlers,  most  of  whom  looked 
askance  at  the  stumps  on  the  cut-over 
lands. 

The  majority  of  investors  weve  not  in 
a  position  to  know  that  the  stump-cov- 
ered acres  were  more  fertile,  hence  more 
valuable,  than  most  of  those  which  re- 
quired no  clearing.  As  for  the  real  es- 
tate men,  they  were  simply  seeking  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

Hut  when  prairie  land  soared  in  price 
and  kept  soaring,  with  no  end  in  sight, 
investors  began  casting  eyes  about  for 
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something  else.  Then  they  saw  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  eut-over  timber  lands 
in  East  and  Southeast  Texas.  They 
began  to  ask  themselves  why  lands  that 
had  reared  the  forest  monarchs  of  the 
yellow  pine  belt  should  not  bear  corre- 
spondingly good  crops  of  vegetables, 
fruit  and  grain. 

Gradually  the  lands  were  tried  (ut, 
and  the  results  were  astonishing.  Few 
prairie  land  farms  produced  such  crops 
as  came  off  of  the  cut-over  lands.  Al- 
most in  a  day  the  former  timber  lands 
stepped  from  obscurity  into  the  light  of 
value  and  popularity.  Prices  advanced 
rapidly,  and  are  gradually  going  higher. 


lines  which  traverse  this  b:'lt  were  origi- 
nally sawmill  roads. 

The  great  pine  forests  which  reared 
themselves  on  every  hand  offered  an  in- 
ducement in  the  early  days  that  could 
not  be  overlooked.  As  an  agricultural 
section  it  did  not  appeal,  because  spots 
where  the  plow  could  be  used  were  few 
and  far  between.  Had  these  lands  wait- 
ed for  the  development  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, or  the  raising  of  fruit  and  truck 
for  their  future,  they  would  still  be  in 
a  large  pleasure  isolated  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  because  of  the  lack 
of  railroad  facilities. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern, 


MAKING  CORD  WOOD  WHILE  CLEARING  CUT^VER  LAND 


Men  who  asked  four  dollars  an  acre  for 
their  land  last  year,  now  demand  seven 
and  eight,  and  many  sales  of  large  tracts, 
w^ell  located  near  railroads,  have 
brought  as  much  as  ten  dollars  an  acre, 
which  is  about  the  best  price  being  paid 
for  stump  lands  at  the  present  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  land  has 
sold  recently  for  as  low  as  three  dollars 
an  acre,  but  this,  as  may  be  well  im- 
agined, does  not  secure  a  very  desirable 
location. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CUT-OVER  LANDS 

The  history  of  the  cut-over  lands  of 
Texas  is  full  of  interest.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  section  lies  between  the  Sabine 
River  on  the  east  and  the  Trinity  River 
on   the  west,  and  the  majority  of  rail 


from  Houston  to  Palestine;  the  Houston 
East  &  West  Texas,  from  Houston  to 
Shreveport;  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans, 
from  Beaumont  to  Dallas ;  th(»  Santa  Fc, 
from  Beaumont  to  Center  and  from 
Beaumont  to  Somerville:  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  from  Trinity  to  Col- 
mesneil ;  the  Eastern  Texas,  from  Lufkin 
to  Kennard;  the  Texas  Southeastern, 
from  Lufkin  to  Diboll,  and  the  Cotton 
Belt,  from  Tyler  to  Broadus,  among  oth- 
ers, were  originally  sawmill  and  lumber 
roads,  traversing  the  great  y callow  pine 
district  of  Texas. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    EAST   TEXAS    WAS 
GRADUAL 

As  these  roads  were  extended,  saw- 
mills were  built.    The  shacks  of  the  Inra- 
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berman  grew  into  houses,  the  houses  into 
villages,  the  majorily  of  which  became 
permanent  towns,  and  are  now  thriving 
as  never  before  in  their  history  because 
of  the  rich  farm  lands  surrounding  them. 

So  gradual  was  the  transition  from 
sawmill  towns  to  agricultural  communi- 
ties that  when  the  mills  moved  away,  or 
were  converted  into  industrial  plants, 
the  commercial  activities  suffered  no 
slump. 

The  plain  fact  remains,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  the  general  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  East  Texas  as  a  whole^  there  are 
today  many  thousands  of  acres  waiting 


MANY  ACRES  OF  CUT-OVER  LANDS 
REMAIN 

It  would  be  hard  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  cut-over  pine 
lands  now  available  for  farming  pur- 
poses. The  Houston  Oil  Company  has 
somiething  like  140,000  acres,  which  it  is 
placing  on  the  market.  The  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company,  the  Miller- Vidor 
Lumber  Company,  the  Lutcher-Moore 
Lumber  Company,  the  Keith  Lumber 
ber  Company,  the  Nona  Mills  Lumber 
Company,  the  Miller-Link  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  practically    all    other  large 


CLEARED  LAND  IN  EAST  TEXAS.    THE  SOIL  IS  UNUSUALLY  RICH 


for  the  first  turn  of  the  plow,  the  first 
tread  of  the  farmer. 

This,  then,  was  the  industrial  problem 
which  confronted  East  and  Southeast 
Texas — ^the  settlement  of  the  cut-over 
lands  with  a  class  of  thrifty,  reliable 
people,  and  its  accomplishment  was  no 
picnic.  For  a  time  the  lands  moved 
slowly,  but  now  many  of  them  are  being 
settled  through  the  natural  course  of 
events,  the  principal  factor  being  the 
rapid  recognition  by  farmers  and  pro- 
moters of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  soil 
so  rich  or  sure  to  bear  fruitful  crops  as 
that  which  has  yielded  up  its  pine  prod- 
uct to  the  call  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
is  but  awaiting  the  efforts  of  man  to 
strip  from  it  its  appearance  of  wildness 
and  transform  it  into  a  productive 
realm. 


manufacturing  concerns  in  the  pine 
woods  belt  of  Texas,  have  thousands  of 
such  acres. 

It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  many 
companies  to  so  conserve  their  lands  as 
to  make  a  portion  of  the  cut-over  acres 
bear  another  crop  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber. This  timber,  if  plans  do  not  mis- 
carry, will  be  ready  for  cutting  by  the 
time  the  virgin  tracts  now  being  used 
are  shorn  of  their  product,  including 
such  timber  as  is  not  merchantable  un- 
der the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Yel- 
low Pine  Manufacturers'  Association. 

ACREAGE  UNFIT  FOR  REFORESTATION 
IS  INCREASING 

In  the  meantime,  the  acreage  that  will 
never  be  fit  for  reforestation  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  just  what  to  do  with  it 
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seems  to  be  a  question  that  is  bothering 
some,  while  being  happily  solved  by  oth- 
ers. 

Several  of  the  lumber  companies  have 
established  experimental  fanns  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  just  what  crops 
are  most  suited  to  the  soils  that  hav^  so 
successfully  produced  the  long  leaf  pine. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Long-Bell  Lum- 
ber Company,  which  has  a  large  farm 
along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
em  Railroad  between  DeRidder  and  Bon- 
ami.  On  this  farm  has  been  planted 
practically  every  variety  of  pecans,  figs, 


peaches,  oranges,  pears,  apples,  grapes, 
small  berries  and  vegetables. 

According  to  recent  statements,  the 
farm  is  being  operated  at  a  profit,  not 
only  supplying  the  trade  in  Kansas  City 
and  other  Northern  communities,  but 
providing  the  various  commissaries  of 
the  company  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  efforts 
of  this  company  alone  have  demon- 
strated that  all  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  suited  to  the  Texas  climate 
can  be  grown  with  profit  if  the  proper 
care  be  taken  in  their  culture. 
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LOUISIANA    LANDS    WELL    DEVELOPED 

To  speak  of  the  cut-over  lands  of  Tex- 
as to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  Western 
Louisiana  would  be  an  injustice.  Lying 
just  across  the  border  of  the  State,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  where  Texas  lands 
leave  off  and  Louisiana  lands  begin. 

The  development  of  the  cut-over  lands 
of  Louisiana  is  perhaps  farther  ad- 
vanced than  in  Texas,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  other  state  in  the  South.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Loui- 
siana land  owners  to  bring  about  the 


settlement  of  their  properties  by  intelli- 
gent farmers,  and  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  several  of  the  lumber  companies  to 
get  rid  of  their  cut-over  lands  at  small 
prices  rather  than  carry  property  on 
which  they  must  pay  taxes  with  little  or 
no  return  under  present  conditions. 

In  Northern  Louisiana  thousands  of 
acres  of  such  lands  were  put  in  service 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  the  majority 
receiving  their  initiation  by  being  plant- 
ed to  peanuts,  a  crop  that  proved  a 
great  money-getter,  and  opened  the  eyes 


THOUSANDS  OF  BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES  WERE  RAISED  ON  TEXAS 
CUT.OVSR  LANDS  LAST  YEAR. 
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APPEARANCE  OF  THE  LAND  AFTER  TIMBER  MAS  BEEN  REMOVED. 


of  the  farmer  to  the  fact  that  a  new  in- 
dustry had  appeared  on  the  horizon. 

Some  predict  that  the  peanut  will 
eventually  rival  cotton  as  a  staple  crop. 
At  any  rate  its  success  on  the  cut-over 
pine  lands  shows  that  it  is  something  to 
conjure  with.  In  addition  to  providing 
goohers  for  market,  it  produces  a  fine 
crop  of  hay  for  the  use  of  stock  in  win- 
ter. 

STOCK    RAISING    IS  TO   BE   TRIED   OUT 

At  the  present  writing  one  of  the  lead- 
ing turpentine  producers  of  East  Texas 
has  a  scheme  on  foot  that  is  being 
watched  with  no  little  interest.  His  pur- 
pose is  to  lease  several  thousand  acres 
of  cut-over  lands  and  to  place  thereon 
for  ocular  demonstration  sheep,  hogs 
and  cattle,  and  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  lands  will  add  to  their  value  as 
revenue  producers  by  becoming  suitable 
to  the  successful  raising  of  such  stock. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  agricul- 
tural phase  of  the  problem,  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  actual  demonstrations 
on  the  cut-ovei*  lands  have  shown  that 
there  is  at  present  a  good  living  to  be 
made  by  the  resourceful  farmer  who 
buys  his  land  at  a  reasonable  figure  and 
sets  about  i^stematically  to  remove  his 
stumpage  and  fit  the  soil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  crops  as  he  desires  to 
raise. 

Any  visitor  to  East  and  Southeast 
Texas  this  spring   may   see  com,  oats, 


wheat,  sugar  cane,  potatoes  and  fmit 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  growing  in 
abundance  and  profusion  on  lands  which 
have  never  known  the  touch  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

At  its  Milvid  plant,  the  Miller- Vidop 
Lumber  Company  operates  a  farm  that 
becomes  at  once  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  see  it.  Here  the  greater 
part  of  the  feed  used  by  the  company  is 
grown.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such 
that  the  com  production  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  shown  at  the  State  and  eoun.- 
ty  fairs  of  Texas. 

CUT-OVER    LANDS    RAISE    "THE    IRISH- 
MAN'S DELIGHT" 

Last  year  some  two  thousand  acres  of 
cut-over  lands  were  planted  in  potatoes 
alone,  and  the  results  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and,  in  many  cases,  far  ahead 
of  expectations.  This  year  the  buyers 
from  Northern  cities  will  take  care  that 
the  crop  is  placed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Berries  of  all  kinds  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  pecans  are  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  future  years.  In 
this  connection,  the  science  of  building 
is  being  given  the  most  careful  attention. 
Through  scientific  methods  it  is  hoped 
that  wild  pecans,  pig  nuts  and  hickory 
trees  may  be  transformed  into  revenue- 
producing  soft  shell  pecans. 

One  of  the  best  features  in  pecan- 
growing  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  market 
is  unlimited.    Were  the  entire  section  of 
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the  South  best  suited  to  its  culture,  cov- 
ered with  bearing  trees,  the  production 
would  still  be  insufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  of  trade* 

ACTIVITY  OF  THE  HOUSTON  OIL 
COMPANY 

Particular  interest  is  being  shown  at 
the  present  time  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Houston  Oil  Company  to  colonize  100,- 
000  acres.  It  has  practically  been  de- 
cided to  cut  this  great  tract  up  into 
small  farms,  from  ten  to  eighly  acres  in 
extent,  after  first  clearing  the  land  and 
placing  it  in  the  proper  condition  for 
the  initial  crop. 

It  is  figured  that  by  doing  this  an 
immediate  demand  can  be  created  among 
the  farmers  of  other  climes,  who  are 
willing  to  make  a  change  if  they  can  be 
sure  of  securing  lands  in  the  rain  belt 
on  easy  terms  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  clear  off  new  land  be- 
fore they  can  use  their  plows. 

By  seeking  buyers  from  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  states,  the  Houston  Oil 
Company  not  only  solves  the  problem 
of  their  cut-over  lands,  and  their  dis- 


posal at  a  fair  profit,  but  assists  in  peo- 
pling the  Great  Southwest  with  a  class 
of  farmers  whose  thrift  and  general 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  agricultural 
will  better  enable  them  to  demonstrate 
beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  former  timbered  lands. 

The  rapid  awakening  of  Texas  indus- 
trially, and  the  trend  of  immigration 
from  the  older  and  more  thickly-peopled 
states,  can  have  but  one  ultimate  result, 
according  to  experts  who  have  been 
busy  diagnosing  the  case  of  the  Texas 
lands  for  some  years  past.  It  will  re- 
sult, first,  in  the  agricultural  develop- 
menl)  of  the  cut-over  pine  lands,  because 
of  the  unusual  inducements  offered' 
financially  together  with  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  apparent 
need  of  no  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  railroads  running  through  the 
pine  belt  are  busily  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity.  They  are  persistent- 
ly advertising  the  resources  of  East  and 
Southeast  Texas,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
before  many  years  have  passed  the 
prices  of  cut-over  lands  will  be  soaring, 
just  as  the  prices  of  the  prairie  lands 
did  before  them. 
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III— THE  BEACHER 

A  piece  of  drift  from  the  sea  of  life, 

The  waves  left  him  high,  and  stranded ; 
And  all  he  has  brought  from  the  scenes  of  strife 

Is  scars  for  the  blows  he  handed. 
And  still,  if  his  mates  were  here  to  tell. 

How  many  are  debtors  to  him ! 
You  might  think,  while  weighing  their  story  well, 

That  more  than  the  scars  is  due  him. 

A  piece  of  djrift  with  some  barnacles  on, 

And  his  sap  rather  worn  and  wormy, 
A  beacher's  place,  that  is  sought  by  none. 

Is  his,  after  labors  stormy. 
And  still,  if  his  mates  down  at  Davy  Jones* 

On  the  deck  of  life  had  a  hearing. 
For  him  there  might  be  in  a  couple  of  zones 

A  whole  lot  of  music  and  cheering. 

A  piece  of  drift  that  is  sogged  with  brine. 

Uncouth  he  may  swear  and  swagger; 
And  loaded  down  to  the  guards  with  wine. 

He  may  shout  and  sing  and  stagger. 
And  still,  if  his  mates  could  tell  their  tale. 

You  might  judge  him  better  thereafter; 
He  might  cease  his  song,  and  might  leave  his  ale. 

For  a  feast  of  sweet  baby  laughter. 

A  piece  of  drift  on  the  wreck-strewn  shore 

That  clings  to  its  faults  and  blunders. 
He  sits  and  sorts  us,  and  names  us  o'er, 

As  evens,  and  overs,  and  unders. 
For  his  heart  is  sound,  and  his  judgment  kind. 

And  the  gleam  in  his  eye  will  show  it. 
Oh !  meet  it  fairly,  and  you  might  find 

A  prophet,  philosopher,  poet. 
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''PETER  RUFF  AND  THE  DOUBLE- 
FOUR" 


==t]  PHILLIPS    OPPENHEIM'S 

Estar  is  still  in  the  ascendancy. 
This  is  clearly  indicated  by 

11     the  wonderful  popularity  of 

his  new  book,  ''Peter  Ruff 
and  the  Double-Four,*'  just  from  the 
press  of  his  publishers,  Little,  Brown  & 
Company.  Peter  Ruff  as  a  criminal  in- 
vestigator, and  later  as  head  of  the  great 
secret  society,  *'The  Double-Four,"  has 
made  a  wide-spread  appeal  to  the  fic- 
tion reading  public. 

Detectives  have  come  and  detectives 
have  gone,  but  few  of  them  have  been 
worthy  to  stand  beside  Peter  Ruff.  A 
series  of  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  no  less  credible  than  are  the 
achievements  of  Lupin,  Lecoq,  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  other  experts  in  crime  that 
have  enlivened  the  fiction  of  two  con- 
tinents during  the  past  half  century. 

There  is  material  in  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
new  book  for  half  a  dozen  novels,  and  in 
the  adventures  of  Peter  Ruff,  who  first 
establishes  himself  as  a  private  detec- 
tive, and  later  becomes  the  chief  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  secret  organiza- 
tions in  Europe,  the  distinguished  au- 
thor, while  making  somewhat  of  a  de- 
parture from  his  other  books,  has  pro- 
duced something  distinctly  new  as  well 
as  of  absorbing  interest.  Whether  Peter 
Ruff  is  setting  his  wits  against  Scotland 
Yard  in  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
criminals  which  its  detectives  have 
failed  to  secure,  or  helping  others  txy 
escape  the  clutches  of  the  law,  or  cir- 
cumventing the  well  laid  plans  of  an 


Austrian  Spy,  or  recovering  the  Cle- 
narvon  diamonds,  he  is  always  cool, 
shrewd,  resourceful,  wonderful. 

"JOHN    PAWN,   PROMINENT 
CITIZEN" 

**John  Rawn,  Prominent  Citizen,*' 
a  story  of  American  industrialism,  time 
today,  is  the  third  and  most  important 
of  three  stories  by  Emerson  Hough  on 
the  general  theme  of  American  democ- 
racy. The  first  ofl  the  three  was  **  54-40 
or  Fight";  the  second,  **The  Purchase 
Price,"  both  of  which  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  both  of  which  listed  among 
the  best  selling  books  in  the  Bookman 
list  of  six — all  were  issued  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company  of  Indianapolis.  This, 
the  concluding  novel,  is  intended  to  take 
up  the  question  of  human  freedom  in 
America  today.  Th*  first  of  the  series 
dealt  with  American  expansion,  the  sec- 
ond with  the  slavery'  problem,  and  the 
third  is  intended  to  handle  the  question 
of  present  opportunity  for  freedom,  in- 
dustrial and  political,  in  America  to- 
day. 

The  central  figure  of  this  book  is  a 
man,  John  Rawn,  half  idealist,  half 
business  man,  and  all  egotist;  bom  of  no 
station  and  no  means,  the  son  of  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  living  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Ignorant  and  little  schooled, 
Rawn  comes  to  a  Northern  city  at  the 
time  of  Tiis  young  manhood,  and  mar- 
ries there  a  young  woman  of  his  owti 
class.  The  book  is  one  of  power  and 
absorhinsr  interest — quite  the  best  thing 
^Ir.  Honorh  has  ever  done. 
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COODCRD  HAD  SUSPCCTCD  .  .  .  THAT  HIS  CLERK 

HAD  rORMCD  :  •  :  INTIMATE  ACQUAINT. 

ANCE  WITH  HIS  DAUGHTER. 
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NINTH 


THE 


B  Y 
HARRY     SHANNON 

DRAWING  BY  ARTHUR  VETCHEN 


1  HE  **ald  man"  was  not  very 

T  jovial  or  amiable  at  his  best, 

but  when  anything  out  of  the 
—11  ordinary  occurred  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  distract  his  at- 
tention from  the  all-absorbing  business 
of  the  immense  wholesale  establishment 
in  which  he  held  the  controlling  stock, 
his  ensuing  mood  was  something  awful 
to  behold,  and  to  come  under  its  influ- 
ence was  still  more  terrifying. 

It  was  such  a  humor  that  Crosby  had 
caused  his  employer  to  assume  when  he, 
a  mere  shipping  clerk,  had  dared  to  ask 
the  old  gentleman  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage.    Gooderd  had  sus- 


pected for  some  time  that  his  clerk  had 
formed  an  entirely  too  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  daughter  and  had 
accordingly  requested  her  to  ^Uscon- 
tinue  accepting  his  attentions.  He  had 
also  spoken  to  Crosby  in  an  offhand  man- 
ner and  hinted  as  clearly  as  he  could 
without  making  any  direct  statements, 
that  he  was  antagonistic  to  any  of  his 
employes  being  too  familiar  with  Jessie. 
He  had  expected  this  action  on  his  part 
to  be  taken  as  final  and  decisive,  that 
his  declaration  of  disapproval  would  put 
an  end  to  the  affair,  as  had  invariably 
been  the  result  in  all  other  matters. 
Imagine,  therefore,  how  the  old  lion's 
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blood  effervesced,  how  he  ranted,  ges- 
ticulated and  swore  at  Crosby  with  an 
awful  vehemence  when  that  young  im- 
poster  walked  boldly  into  the  office  on 
Tuesday  at  noon  hour  and  asked  his  au- 
gust consent  to  such  a  preposterous 
union. 

**No,  sir!  No,  sir!"  he  cried,  finally, 
as  he  stood  there  puffing  from  lack  of 
breath  and  his  face  red  from  excited 
passion.  **  Never  while  I  know  myself 
will  I  allow  my  daughter  to  marry  one 
of  your  ilk,  sir!  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand, William,  that  I  have  higher  as- 
pirations than  that.  Now  go  back  to 
your  work  and  never  let  me  hear  any 
such  request  from  you  again  1" 

After  Crosby  had  left  the  office  the 
old  man  resumed  his  work  at  the  desk 
with  a  grim,  sullen  aspect  of  counte- 
nance. He  would  have  then  and  there 
discharged  the  presuming  young  rascal 
had  it  been  any  other  one  of  his  em- 
ployes, but  as  matters  then  stood  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  get  along  without 
Crosby  at  the  head  of  the  shipping  de- 
partment. For  all  of  the  young  man's 
faults,  real  or  imaginary,  Gooderd  was 
ever  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
shipping  department  was  more  admir- 
ably and  ^stematically  conducted  than 
any  oHier  branch  of  the  establishment. 

That  evening  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  wayward  daughter,  which,  however 
stormy  it  may  have  been,  was  anything 
but  satisfactory  in  appeasing  his  wound- 
ed pride  and  dignity.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  he  appeared  at  the  office  with 
head  inclined  and  hands  thrust  deep  in 
his  pockets,  answering  with  mere  grum- 
Ues  or  monoiEfyllables  the  queries  or 
greeting  which  some  of  the  unwary  ven- 
tured to  articulate,  it  was  evident  that 
a  grumpish  and  peevish  temperament 
still  possessed  him. 

That  Wednesday  was  to  be  a  great 
day  in  Crestlane,  which  boasted  of  the 
fastest  amateur  baseball  team  in  the 
State.  The  Crystal  Rocks,  as  they  had 
modestly  chosen  to  call  themselves,  had 
gone  through  the  half  of  the  season 
which  had  passed,  without  a  defeat 
scored  against  them,  although  they  had 
contested  against  some  of  the  best  nines 
in  the  state.  The  people  of  Crestlane 
were  consequently  very  proud  of  their 
team,  which  consisted  of  nine  of  the 
town's  brightest  yoxmg  men,  all  gentle- 
men to  the  core,  some  of  them  being  en- 


gaged in  business  of  their  own,  the  oth- 
ers equally  industrious  at  trades  or  in 
the  stores. 

Heretofore  all  games  had  been  played 
on  Friday  afternoons,  when  it  was  most 
convenient  for  the  majority  of  the  nine 
to  be  away  from  their  regular  employ- 
ment and  when  every  person  in  the  town 
who  possibly  could  found  their  way  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  corporation,  where 
all  games  were  played,  and  there  cheered 
and  encouraged  their  sturdy  nine,  in- 
evitably to  victory. 

A  game  had  been  arranged  for  that 
Wednesday  afternoon,  however,  as  a 
special  occasion.  The  fast  Houston 
League  team,  then  in  its  palmiest  days, 
had  no  game  on  its  scheidule  for  that 
day,  and  the  management  of  the  Crystal 
Bocks  had  grasped  the  opportunity  to 
secure  them  for  a  game  at  Crestlane. 

There  was  not  a  peiBon  in  town  who, 
in  his  sincere  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
Crystal  Bocks,  doubted  their  chances  of 
defeating  the  famous  Champions,  and 
none  was  more  confident  than  Will  Cros- 
by, who  was  the  Crystal  Bocks'  able  and 
efficient  third  basemim.  But,  hopeful 
and  confident  as  he  was,  when  he  no- 
ticed Qooderd  shuffle  into  his  office  that 
morning,  with  dogged  demeanor,  he 
doubted  his  prospects  of  being  allowed 
to  leave  work  and  play  the  game.  He 
knew,  however,  that  he  could  never  bear 
to  remain  there  at  work  that  afternoon 
and  know  that  his  team-mates  were 
struggling  in  the  most  important  game 
of  the  season  with  a  stranger  doing  duly 
at  the  third  bag.  He  resolved  to  get 
away  at  all  haz£^^. 

At  noon  he  braced  himself  and  walked 
into  the  old  man's  office  as  presumptu- 
ously as  he  did  the  day  before.  Gooderd 
was  seated  behind  his  desk  busily  writ- 
ing and  did  not  look  up  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  after  Crosby  entered.  Then 
he  gazed  at  his  clerk  in  a  fierce,  men- 
acing manner,  and  growled:  ''Well, 
what  is  it  nowt" 

**I'd  like  to  get  off  at  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Cfooderd,"  answered 
Will,  quaking  not  a  whit  before  the 
much  rsepected  autocrat. 

''What  fort"  gruffly. 

"Well,  I'd  like  to— er — ^you  know — 
that  is,  I  suppose  you  know "  Cros- 
by began  to  lose  his  nerve. 

"Yes,  I  know  there's  goin'  to  be  a 
ball  game  this  afternoon — ^is  that  itt" 
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exclaimed  Gooderd,  as  he  leaned  for- 

**Yes,  sir.  I'd  like  to  play  and  help 
the  boys  out  if  I  can.'' 

**Well,  you'll  work  this  afternoon, 
young  man,"  he  said,  grimly,  and  then 
resumed  his  writing,  as  if  that  statement 
decided  the  matter.  But  Crosby  was 
not  so  easily  balked. 

**Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  he  ques- 
tioned, **that  you  can't  spare  me  this 
afternoon?" 

Gooderd  leaped  to  his  feet  and  brought 
his  fist  down  on  the  desk  with  a  vigor 
that  almost  upset  the  mucilage  bottle. 

**I  said,  sir,"  he  howled,  bringing  his 
fist  down  with  almost  every  word,  **I 
said  that  you  would  work  this  afternoon, 
and  I  mean  it!" 

**But — but — ^you  see " 

''No  'huts'  about  it,  William!  You 
can  have  your  choice.  Either  work,  or 
find    another    position — ^understand?" 

Crosby  looked  coolly  into  the  glaring 
eyes  of  his  employer  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  turned  and  left  the  office.  He 
came  back  that  afternoon,  worked  until 
two  o'clock,  and  then  went  home  to  don 
his  uniform. 

Gooderd  was  furious  when  he  saw  that 
Crosby  was  missing  at  about  fifteen  min- 
utes after  two. 

"I'll  be  cussed  if  that  young  repro- 
bate will  ever  work  here  another  day  of 
his  life ! "  he  muttered  as  he  slammed  his 
short,  bulky  body  into  the  office  chair. 
"He's  a  good  man  and  all  that,  but  cuss 
me  if  1 11  have  anyone  in  my  employ  dis- 
obeying orders  as  he  pleases." 

Fiercely  he  thumped  the  desk  with 
his  fist — SL  favorite  demonstration  of  his 
—and  gritted  his  teeth  emphatically. 

At  about  half-past  two  the  men  in  the 
various  departments  were  surprised 
when  their  foreman  announced  that  by 
order  of  the  general  manager  work  was 
siLspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
ternoon. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  old 
Gooderd  had  worked  himself  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  nervousness  that  he  was  hard- 
ly responsible  for  what  he  did.  He  only 
knew  that  he  was  in  no  shape  to  conduct 
any  business  that  afternoon,  that  he 
needed  rest  and  recreation,  and  for  that 
reason  he  ordered  everything  closed. 

When  the  old  man  reached  the  street, 
free  from  the  torrid  closeness  of  the  of- 
fice, ho  cookd  down  some,   both  men- 


tally and  physically.  He  was  undecided. 

A  puzzling  problem  confronted  him. 
Here  was  a  young  rascal  who  had  dared 
to  give  serious  attention  to  his  only 
daughter,  a  fellow  who  had  disobeyed 
the  mandates  of  his  employer  and  cer- 
tainly given  the  latter  sufficient  reason 
for  discharging  him.  Yet  to  discharge 
Crosby  would  not  be  hindering  his  pros- 
perity in  the  least,  for  there  was  not  a 
business  house  in  town  but  that  knew 
and  recognized  his  ability  and  would 
gladly  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of 
securing  his  services.  Gooderd  was 
aware  of  all  this,  and,  wishing  to  punish 
Crosby  in  some  manner,  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. It  was  while  reasoning  on  what 
action  he  had  better  take  that,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  he  had  unconsciously 
wandered  in  the  direction  of  the  baseball 
park  and  stopped  absent-mindedly  near 
the  high  fence  which  enclosed  the  dia- 
mond. 

Presently  he  heard  a  resounding 
crack,  as  of  a  bat  meeting  a  ball,  a  sud- 
den silence  on  the  stand  and  bleachers, 
and  then  tremendous  cheering. 

"Good  catch,  Billy!"  some  enthusiast 
yelled- 

"Nice  work,  Crosby,"  shouted  an- 
other. 

Gooderd  smiled  grimly  and  walked  up 
to  the  man  at  the  gate. 

"What  inning?"  he  queried. 

"Last  half  of  the  eighth.  Houston's 
one  run  ahead." 

"Must  be  a  pretty  good  game.  Guess 
I'll  go  in,"  muttered  (Jooderd. 

Accordingly  he  purchased  a  ticket  and 
secured  a  seat  on  the  bleachers  near 
third  base.    On  the  score  board  he  saw : 

Houston,  5;  C.  R.,  4. 

He  settled  back,  prepared  to  look  on 
with  calm  indifference  and  allow  the 
rest  of  that  immense  crowd  to  furnish 
the  demonstration.  And  they  certainly 
did. 

With  only  one  out  and  men  on  second 
and  third  the  Crystal  Rocks'  chances 
looked  very  bright,  and  the  crowd  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  How  they  stood 
on  their  feet,  waved  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs ;  how  they  yelled  and  howled  until 
many  choked  from  hoarseness,  can  be 
appreciated  by  only  dyed-in-the-wool 
"fans"  who  have  experienced  a  feeling 
on  similar  occasions. 

Strangely  enough,  after  the  next  man 
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had  knocked  a  ** pop-up"  to  the  second- 
baseman  and  everythmg  lay  with  the  fol- 
lowing batsman,  Gtooderd  became  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  get  on  his  feet 
and  lean  forward  with  expectation. 

But  alas  for  fond  hopes  1  The  Crystal 
Rock  at  the  bat  beat  the  atmosphere  with 
three  tremendous  swings,  and  every- 
body— including  Gooderd — had  some- 
thing nice  to  remark. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  the 
champions  were  retired  without  a  score 
and  the  chances  for  an  extra  inning 
game  looked  rather  promising.  Crosby 
had  executed  another  hair-raising  catch 
by  knocking  down  a  high,  screeching 
"liner"  with  one  hand,  and  Gooderd  al- 
most caught  himself  applauding. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  the  su- 
preme moment  arrived.  Again  the  crowd 
arose  and  yelled  encouragement  to  its 
team.  One  man  succeeded  in  reaching 
first  base  after  two  had  been  retired. 
Then  up  stepped  reliable  Billy  Crosby. 
Up  in  the  grandstand  pretty  Jessie  Good- 
erd stood  with  her  blue  eyes  sparkling 
and  her  red  lips  parted  with  a  smile  of 
pride  as  the  people  applauded  vocifer- 
ously.. Then  out  in  the  bleachers  an  ex- 
cited little  man  with  a  red  face  grabbed 
his  hat  and,  waving  it  wildly  in  front  of 
him,  yelled : 

**Soak  it,  William,  my  boy!" 

Everyone  else  had  ceased  yelling  and 
the  batsman  evidently  heard  the  cry,  for 
he  smiled  and  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  had  come.  He  recognized 
the  voice,  and  gripping  his  bat  more 
firmly,  braced  himself  and  looked  at  the 
pitcher  confidently. 

*'One  ball!"  yelled  the  umpire. 

''Two  balls!" 

**One  strike!" 

''Three  balls!" 

"Two  strikes!" 

"He's  got  to  stick  this  'un  over, 
Billy!"  someone  cried. 

He  did  "stick  it  over,"  and  what 
Billy  did — well,  the  people  at  Crestlane 
talk  about  it  still. 

Straight  for  the  plate  it  came,  without 


curve  or  twist,  right  below  Billy 's  shoul- 
der, and  he  stepped  forward  and  met  it. 

Out  on  a  line-  the  ball  flew,  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  infielders'  heads, 
on  and  out,  rising  perceptibly,  now 
dropping — but  over  the  fence,  against 
which  two  frantic  fielders  stopped, 
panting  and  crestfallen. 

Then  it  was  as  if  Bedlam  had  turned 
loose  in  the  crowd.  When  Crosby  turned 
at  third  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  peof)le, 
who  were  almost  frenzied  with  joy  and 
enthusiasm,  began  to  surge  out  on  the 
ground,  and  Billy  had  hardly  crossed  the 
plate  when  a  dozen  ready  hands  grabbed 
him  and  raised  him  in  the  air.  The 
cheering  broke  out  fiercer  than  ever  and 
none  was  making  more  noise  than  the 
fleshy  little  man  who  was  working  his 
way  energetically  toward  the  center  of 
the  crowd.  Crosby  had  been  carried  out 
of  the  enclosure  before  the  flustered  old 
gentleman  could  reach  him  and  attract 
his  attention.  When  Billy  saw  his  em- 
ployer he  scrambled  down  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  who  held  him  and 
received  a  hearty  handshake  and  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder  which  Gooderd  had 
ready. 

"That  was  great  work,  William,  my 
boy,  and  I  'U  be  proud  to  claim  you  for  a 
son-in-law,"  palpitated  the  once  digni- 
fied merchant,  now  presenting  a  most 
ludicrous  spectacle,  standing  there  with 
hat  gone,  hair  unkept,  collar  and  tie 
awry. 

"Why,  Mr.  Gooderd,  you  don't  mean 

j> 

"Yes,  my  boy,  whenever  you  want 
her,  take  her!" 

Gooderd  would  haA^e  said  more,  but 
just  then  a  crowd  of  enthusiasts  came, 
grabbed  Crosby,  and  lifting  hinl  above 
their  heads,  started  up  toward  toAATi, 
cheering  like  madmen. 

Everj'body  talked  for  days  afterward 
of  the  hit  that  had  won  the  game,  yet 
few  eA^er  knew  that  it  won  not  only  the 
game  for  the  Crv^stal  Rocks,  but  gained 
for  Crasby  one  of  the  loveliest  and  truest 
little  wives  on  earth. 
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AN  INTERESTING  SKETCH  BY  THE  "YANKEE  DOODLE  BOY" 

MY  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  PLAY 

BY 
GEORGE  M.  COHAN 

AatKor  o£  **G«t^Riok.Qaiek  Wallingford.**  **Tk«  LitU«  Million«ir««**  **Tk«  Yanke*  Prince*"  **45 

MinuiM  From  Broadway***  Etc. 


AM  frequently  asked  what,  in 
my  estimation,  is  my  most 
snccessfol  play  and,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  my  answer  should  be 
either  "The  Little  Millionaire,'*  or  *'Qet- 
Bich-Quick  Wallingford,'*  as  they  con- 
stitute my  successes  now  current.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think  *'Porty-Pive  Min- 
utes frcMu  Broadway,"  is  the  best  thing 
I  have  done  down  to  date. 

This  musical  play,  to  which  the  public 
has  kindly  given  its  approval  for  over  six 
years,  was,  like  many  another  stage 
product,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment and  under  pressure.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  play,  tremendous  pres- 
sure. 

Shortly  after  the  present  firm  of 
Cohan  and  Harris  was  formed  in  1904, 
Miss  Fay  Templeton  placed  herself 
under  our  management.  Hers  was  one 
of  the  first  contracts  executed  by  our 
firm  and  Miss  Templeton,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame,  succeeded  in  having 
a  merry  little  clause  inserted  in  it  which 
made  her  salary  active  with  or  without 
acting,  and,  as  this  weekly  stipend  was 
no  small  pinch  of  change,  it  behooved 
Mr.  Harris  and  myself  to  provide  a  play 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  had  nothing  on 
the  shelf  at  the  time,  so  it  was  up  to  me 
to  get  busy  and  give  The  Templeton 
sometiiing  to  play  with  beside  our 
money. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
"Forty-Five  Minutes  from  Broadway," 
was  written,  rehearsed  and  produced.  I 
had  very  little  time  for  actual  work  on 


the  play,  but  that,  perhaps,  was  just  as 
well,  as  I  have  a  habit  of  working  that 
way. 

The  majorily  of  playbuilders,  I  be- 
lieve, have  regular  hours  t&r  writing  and 
seldom  depart  fr<»n  that  set  role.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  the  best  way,  but  I 
am  one  who  believes  that  a  man  must 
work  according  to  his  temperament.  If 
you  are  bom  with,  or  methodical  habits 
have  been  instilled  in  you,  you  will  labor 
accordingly,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
are  of  a  nervous  and  highly  strung  na- 
ture, you  do  things  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  genei^y  wait  until  the  last 
moment  before  you  feel  the  spur.  In 
either  case  one  must  bow  to  one's  tem- 
perament to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  found 
my  greatest  success  in  plays  of  a  more 
or  less  frivolous  nature.  Once  in  a  while 
I  have  succeeded  in  injecting  a  serious 
punch  into  them,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  been  frivolous.  I  guess  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  single  human 
being  who  takes  musical  comedy  seri- 
ously, but  I  have  seen  many  a  Hase 
theatregoer  choke  up  and  furtively  reach 
for  his  handkerchief  while  listening  to 
"Mary  is  a  Grand  Old  Name,"  and  even 
"Give  My  Begards  to  Broadway"  has 
been  known  to  touch  a  tender  chord 
when  heard  many  miles  from  that 
famous  thoroughfare,  especially  if  the 
&f3rmpathetic  one  did  not  have  the  neces* 
saiy  car  fare  to  get  back. 

I  say  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  single 
human  being  who  takes  musical  comedy 
seriously.    I  am  wrong.    There  is  just 
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one — the  author.  With  him  it  is  the  most 
serious  business  in  the  world.  During  the 
time  he  is  composing  the  lyrics,  writing 
the  lines,  constructing  the  plot  and  com- 
posing the  music,  he  is  about  as  serious 
and  busy  as  he  could  very  well  be. 

Musical  comedy  is  frivolous,  at  least 
it  is  not  a  serious  form  of  entertainment 
and  nobody  expects  it  to  be.  Musical 
comedies  are  built  only  to  amuse.  Just 
a  string  of  melodies  and  fun  woven  to- 
gether and  played  with  as  much  speed 
and  rythm  as  possible.  The  more  fasci- 
nating the  melodies,  the  more  side-split- 
ting the  fun  and  the  greater  rapidity  of 
action,  the  longer  the  line  of  ticket  buy- 
ers at  the  box  office  window. 

The  best  speech  uttered  in  a  musical 
piece  is  never  written  by  the  author  and 
never  spoken  by  the  players.  It  belongs 
to  the  man  in  the  ticket  office.  He  makes 
it  up  as  he  goes  along  and  when  he  is 
compelled  to  repeat  it  over  and  over  and 
then  take  an  encore  I  shake  hands  with 
myself  and  resolve  to  go  right  home  and 


grind  out  another  of  those  box  office 
plays. 

**A11  sold  out  for  tonight's  perform- 
ance.'' That's  the  speech  and  I  love  it. 
Mentally,  I  make  it  the  tag  of  every  play 
I  write. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  first  per- 
formance of  any  musical  play  is  bad. 
This  is  because  of  the  way  they  are 
thrown  together  during  rehearsals  and 
because  of  daily  changes  in  lines  and 
business.  I  usually  build  my  dialogue 
frame-work,  so  to  speak,  and  then  fill  in 
with  my  songs,  dances  and  business  as 
rehearsals  progress. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  considered  in  play 
construction  is  cleanliness.  Salaciousness 
finds  no  place  in  the  products  of  my 
pen,  and  up  to  the  present  writing  I 
have  succeeded  in  attracting  and  holding 
my  share  of  public  patronage  without 
filling  my  products  with  vulgarisms  to 
make  them  marketable.  I  am  not  look- 
ing for  that  kind  of  trade. 


RATHER  nSHY 


Richard  Croker  said  of  a  political  movement  he  disliked : 
**The  thing  was  fishy — as  the  story  of  the  young  girl's  explanation. 
**Her  father,  extending  an  open  letter,  said  sternly  to  this  young  girl  one 
morning : 

**  *Here  is  something  I  found  in  the  upstairs  hall.' 
'*She  blushed. 
**  *0h,  yes,'  she  stammered;  *it's  just  a  letter  from  Tom  Brown.' 
**Her  father,  frowning  heavily,  went  on: 
**  *And  that  line  of  queer  marks  at  the  end — what  are  theyt' 
**She   answered,   blushing  still  more  deeply: 
**  *They  are  stars,  sir.   Tom  is  giving  me  lessons  in  astronomy.'  " 


B     B 


THE  1912  CALENDAR 

Orville  Wright,  at  a  tea  in  Dayton,  said  with  a  laugh : 

**In  choosing  an  aeroplane,  as  in  choosing  a  wife  or  a  husband,  surface  qual- 
ities, flashy  qualities,  shouldn't  sway  us.  We  shouldn't  act  like  the  girl  aviator. 

**This  girl  aviator  discarded  a  swift  and  stable  monoplane  last  month  for 
one  that  was  both  shaky  and  slow. 

**  *Why  on  earth  did  she  make  this  change?'  an  engineer  asked. 

**  'Oh,'  another  engineer  replied,  *the  new  firm  is  getting  out  such  a  hand- 
some 1912  calendar.'  " 
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A  TeJe  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  the  Vengeance 

of  Santa  Anna 

1 

THE  RISING  OF '1"HE 
LONE  STAR 

BY 
MERLE  EILIOTT  TRACY 

SYNOPSIS  OF   PRECEDINQ    INSTALLMENT 

Dr.  Adams  McFadden,  a  New  York  physician,  back  in  the  thirties*  tells  the 
story.  He  embarks  on  the  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  Mexico,  beine  bound  for  Mexico 
City  on  business.  On  board,  he  meets  Captain  Sandraville,  an  old  sea-dogr»  formerly 
a  buccaneer,  and  his  dausrhter.  Eve.  The  ship  is  wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas 
coast,  and  on  an  improvised  raft  the  three  find  themselves  adrift.  Captain 
Sandraville  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  physician 
are  finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mainland  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes. After  a  tnrincr  Journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearly  exhausted  they 
run  into  a  detachment  of  Mexican  cavalry. 


CHAPTER  III. 
At  Matamoros 

"A    man    that    flattereth 
Bpreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet." 


his    neighbor 


"— ^]E  are  well  met,  senor,"  I  said 

W         rising  to  my  feet  and  step- 
ping forward  beside  the  of- 

'I     ficer.    I  spoke  in  Spanish. 

He  started  violently.     He 
had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  scrutiny  of 
Miss  Sandraville   that   he  had  not  ob- 
served  my    awakening   and    approach. 
Miss  Sandraville  herself,  who  had  been 
quietly  sleeping  up  to  this  time,  now 
awoke  and  the  look  of  astonishment  with 
which  she  regarded  the  circle  of  mount- 
ed soldiers  which  encompassed  us  and 
the  tall  officer  standing  over  her  was 
very  ludicrous.     The  captain  snatched 
his  plumed  cap  from  his  head  and  bowed 
before  her  with  the  elegance  and  grace 
bom  of  an  assured  manner. 


**Your  pardon,  senor/*  he  said,  in 
broken  English,  ignoring  my  greeting  en- 
tirely, **it  was,  how  you  sayf  It  was — 
er — not  nice  for  me  to  look  at  you  in 
the  sleep.  I  do  not  spik  the  English 
nice,  but  I  think  you  understand  what 
I  wish.  I  ask  your  pardon — a  thousand 
pardons !  But  you  do  the  sleep  so  beau- 
tiful I  could  not  wish  to  wake  you  from 
him.'' 

Eve  was  too  dazed  and  bewildered  to 
reply,  and  the  captain,  turning  to  rae, 
said  in  Spanish : 

**Senor,  what  do  you  in  this  desert 
with  your  wife?  It  is  a  most  (Jod  for- 
saken country  and  I  wonder  how  you 
come  to  be  here.  The  appearance  of 
both  yourself  and  the  senora  bespeak  a 
hard  journey.** 

I  told  him  briefly  of  our  shipwreck 
and  subsequent  trials ;  of  our  long,  weari- 
some tramp  down  Padre  Island;  of  our 
crossing  to  the  mainland,  and  of  our 
journey  thus  far  through  the  scorched 
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and  withered  prairie.  He  listened  to  my 
recital  with  patience,  and  when  I  had 
finished  exclaimed: 

*'Madre  de  Diost  but  yours  is  a 
strange  tale  I  I  marvel  that  you  live  to 
relate  it,  and  I  marvel  still  more  that 
the  senora  has  survived  such  sufferings 
and  distress.  Few,  indeed,  have  traveled 
such  a  road  and  lived.  And  now  let  me 
present  mjrself ,  senor.  I  am  Miguel  Ma- 
ria Fernandez  De  Cordova,  captain  of 
infantry  in  the  Mexican  Army  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  excellency,  Antonio  Lo- 
pez De  Santa  Anna.  I  most  humbly 
place  myself  and  this  command  at  your 
service." 

Then  the  captain  signalled  to  a  grim 
old  soldier  astride  a  huge  black  horse, 
who  dismounted  and  came  to  where  we 
were  standing.  **This,"  said  he,  '*is 
Captain  Zacacetas,  commanding  this 
troop  of  cavalry.  We  have  come  out 
from  Matamoros  in  search  of  a  stray 
herd  of  horses  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
which  were  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  for  pasturage  and  which  wan- 
dered away  into  the  country."  Then 
turning  to  Captain  Zacacetas  and  salut- 
ing, he  continued:  "Captain,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  placing  this  com- 
mand at  the  service  of  the  senor  and 
senora." 

"You  did  quite  right,"  replied  the 
stem  old  Indito.  His  words  were  short 
and  sharp,  and  seemed  to  be  clipped  off 
by  the  closing  of  his  teeth. 

Both  officers  looked  at  me  for  some 
moments  in  what  seemed  to  be  embar- 
rassment, and  finally  Captain  Cordova 
said,  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of  apology : 

"Your  pardon,  senor,  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure  of  your  name.  I  have  either 
forgotten  it  or  failed  to  understand 
what  it  was.  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
either  English  words  or  names,  and  I  do 
not  grasp  them  readily.  If  1  may  trou- 
ble you  to  repeat,  we  shall  be  under  last- 
ing obligations." 

"You  are  not  in  the  least  at  fault," 
I  replied.  "I  am  the  delinquent.  I 
have  been  negligent  in  regard  to  the 
amenities  of  the  occasion.  My  name  is 
Adams  McFadden  and  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can on  my  way  from  New  York  to  the 
City  of  Mexico." 

"And  the  ladyt"  inquired  Captain 
Cordova. 

"The  lady,"  I  replied,  "is  Senorita 


Sandraville.  Her  father  was  drowned, 
as  I  have  told  you.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  reach  the  city  of  Matamoros. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  direct 
us  to  that  place  and  tell  us  how  far  it 
may  be  from  here." 

"We  will  do  better  than  that,"  said 
Captain  Cordova.  "We  will  conduct 
you  to  our  camp,  which  is  about  a  mile 
to  the  south,  and  before  the  sun  shall 
set,  we  will  bring  you  within  the  city  of 
Matamoros." 

*  "It  is  very  fortunate  that  you  discov- 
ered us,"  I  said,  "for  we  are  almost  ex- 
hausted. I  am  afraid  we  could  not  have 
endured  this  journey  much  longer." 

"I  wonder,"  replied  the  captajn, 
"that  you  have  endured  it  even  to  this 
point.  As  for  the  lady,  it  is  moat  re- 
markable. I  never  heard  of  the  like  be- 
fore. It  is  romantic,  it  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable." 

During  our  conversation  old  Captain 
Zacacetas  had  ordered  two  of  his  troop- 
ers to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses 
up  to  where  we  were  standing. 

"This  one  for  the  senor,  and  this  one 
for  the  senora,"  he  said,  curtly. 

"Your  pardon,  gentlemen,"  I  said, 
"but  let  me  explain  once  more  that  this 
lady  is  not  my  wife.  She  is  Senorita 
Sandraville." 

"Ah,"  breathed  Captain  Cordova,  and 
I  thought  he  smiled  to  himself  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction.   • 

"It  makes  little  difference  to  me," 
said  the  grim  old  Indito,  "whether  she 
be  senora  or  senorita.  She  is  in  dis- 
tress, and  needs  food  and  rest" 

With  some  assistance  both  Miss  Sand- 
raville and  myself  were  mounted,  and 
Captain  Zacacetas  having  climbed  nimb- 
ly into  his  saddle,  everything  seemed  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  start. 

"One  moment,  senors,"  said  Captain 
Cordova.  "I  have  lost  my  quirt.  I 
think  it  is  in  this  clump  of  brush.  When 
I  rode  up  imd  saw  the  lady  sleeping  so 
peacefully  under  the  tree  I  was  so  ti^en 
by  surprise  that  I  dropped  it.  I  shall 
find  it  presently.  Bah!  but  this  brush 
is  thorny.  Every  shrub  and  plant  and 
tree  in  this  accursed  region  seeois  to  have 
been  created  with  the  sole  idea  that 
everything  coming  in  contact  with  it 
ought  to  be  instantly  speared.  The 
spines  on  this  prickly  pear!  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  must  be  sharp  as  need- 
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les,  but  they  must  be  barbed  as  well — 
they  actually  crawl  into  the  flesh  once 
they  have  pierced  the  skin." 

All  this  while  the  captain  had  been 
searching  in  the  low,  scrubby  brush  with 
both  hands  and  feet.  It  was  a  delicate 
and  arduous  task,  as  one  could  easily 
guess  from  the  extreme  circumspection 
with  which  he  approached  it.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  metallic,  vibrant  whirr  from 
the  midst  of  the  thicket,  not  loud,  but 
penetrating.  It  filled  the  soul  with 
dread.  The  captain  gave  a  sharp  cry 
and  strove  to  jump  out  of  the  brush, 
but  his  feet  had  been  planted  amid  the 
intricacies  of  the  prickly  pear  with  great 
precision  and  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
them  with  any  degree  of  quickness. 
Then  he  uttered  a  yell  of  pain  and  ter- 
ror and  tore  himself  loose  from  the 
thorny  tangle  regardless  of  consequences. 

*'MadredeIHo$!''  he  exclaimed,  **I  am 
bitten  by  the  snake!  The  poison  is  in 
my  blood  and  we  are  fifteen  miles  from 
Matamoros.  Carambat  but  I  shall  die! 
If  I  only  had  some  of  the  black  root!" 
Turning  to  the  cavalrymen  who  had 
gathered  about  him,  he  called  out  to 
them  to  know  if  anyone  had  the  '^  black 
root"  along  with  him,  but  there  was  no 
response. 

He  was  unlacing  his  gaiter.  Many 
thorns  were  sticking  in  his  clothes,  and 
there  were  even  some  in  his  hands,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  mind.  As  soon  as  the 
lacings  were  sufficiently  loosened  he 
pulled  up  his  trouserleg  and  disclosed 
two  tiny  wounds  very  close  together  and 
situated  just  above  the  knee. 

I  had  dismounted  and  was  bending 
down  to  get  a  closer  view  of  his  injury. 
The  fangs  had  gone  home;  there  was 
little  doubt  of  that.  The  man  was  in 
extreme  peril  as  he  had  said,  for  neither 
proper  drugs  nor  instruments  were  pro- 
curable this  side  of  Matamoros.  There 
was  but  one  remedy  in  such  a  case.  For 
a  moment  I  hesitated  at  its  application, 
but  only  for  a  moment. 

''Lie  down,"  I  told  him.  **I  will  do 
the  best  I  can.  I  am  a  doctor.  I  think 
I  can  fix  you  up  all  right." 

**Ah,"  said  the  captain.  ''That  is 
most  fortunate."  He  stretched  himself 
upon  the  ground.  I  bent  down  and 
sucked  the  poison  from  his  wound  with 
my*  own  lips.  Then  taking  a  strap  from 
the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horses,  I  bound 
it  ti^tly  around  his  leg  just  above  the 


wound.  Borrowing  a  small  penknife,  I 
opened  both  incisions  slightly  and  again 
sucked  out  the  poisoned  blood. 

"Now,  Captain  Cordova,"  I  said, 
"you  will  do  well  to  mount  your  fastest 
horse,  and,  taking  a  couple  of  men  with 
you,  ride  with  all  speed  for  Matamoros." 

"Ah,  Senor  Doctor,"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  sitting  up,  "you  have  saved  my 
life!  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance from  the  poison,  and  I  had  thought 
to  breathe  my  last  ere  this.  You  have 
proven  your  skill,  Senor  Doctor — and 
your  kindness.  You  have  done  for  me 
what  many  would  have  refused.  I  shall 
not  forget  it.  It  is  a  maxim  of  our  fam- 
ily, friend  physiciMi,  that  a  Cordova's 
memory  stretches  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." 

"You  will  do  well  to  be  on  your  way, 
Captain  Cordova,"  I  said. 

"And  leave  both  you  and  the  seno- 
ritat  Our  hospitality  is  broader  than 
that,  I  assure  you,  friend  physician.  Be- 
sides, I  now  owe  you  my  life.  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  Matamoros  until  you  accom- 
pany me,  and  first,  we  must  have  break- 
fast at  the  camp.  What  a  morning  this 
has  been!  First  I  discover  a  beautiful 
lady  sleeping  in  a  vast  desert,  and  with- 
in the  half  hour  I  am  bitten  by  a  rattle- 
snake. I  wonder,  shall  I  become  a  slave 
to  the  discovery,  or  a  victim  to  the  bitet 
Ah,  but  you  are  a  learned  physician,  for 
still  does  the  poison  give  me  no  pain. 
Come,  let  us  go  and  breakfast  at  the 
camp." 

Without  further  delay  we  started  for 
the  camp,  which  we  reached  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Miss  Sandraville 
was  so  weak  that  she  could  scarcely  keep 
her  seat,  and  Captain  Zacacetas  ordered 
two  men  to  walk  by  her  side  and  hold  her 
in  the  saddle.  Her  face  j^ss  flushed,  and 
her  eyes  were  very  bright.  I  knew  the 
symptoms  all  too  well.  A  fever  was 
upon  her,  and  we  could  reach  Matamoros 
none  too  soon. 

The  captain  rode  at  my  right  during 
our  short  journey  to  the  camp.  He  told 
me  many  interesting  facts  about  the  re- 
gion which  he  must  have  gathered  from 
old  Spanish  reports  and  surveys.  He 
said  that  we  were  upon  the  great  delta 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  he  said,  was 
vast  in  its  extent,  and  would  probably 
prove  very  productive  if  supplied  with 
water,  which  could  be  done  by  means  of 
irrigating  canals  from  the  river.    He  told 
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me  that  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  delta 
was  its  slope  away  from  the  river  in  all 
directions.  **It  seems,"  he  continued, 
**that  during  past  ages  this  great  river 
has  brought  down  enormous  quantities 
of  silt  which  it  has  deposited  about  its 
estuary,  not  only  creating  many  acres  of 
new  land,  but  building  up  its  own  bed 
and  elevating  itself  above  the  surround- 
ing country.  Once  its  waters  overflow 
its  embankments  they  spread  with  great 
rapidity  in  every  direction  away  from 
its  course.  You  can  readily  see  that 
such  a  formation  is  peculiarly  adaptable 
to  irrigation. .  All  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  is  to  install  giant  pumps  at 
the  river  banks,  lift  the  water  out  of  the 
channel  and  turn  it  into  canals,  whence 
it  could  be  carried  over  a  vast  territory 
by  means  of  gravity.  It  is  very  attrac- 
tive to  speculate  upon,  but  I  doubt  seri- 
ously whether  it  will  ever  be  done,  for 
its  execution  would  involve  a  tremendous 
amount  of  labor." 

The  camp  was  situated  beside  one  of 
the  numerous  small  lakes  or  pools  in 
which  the  country  abounds  and  which 
are  filled  and  replenished  by  overflow 
waters  from  the  great  river  during  its 
frequent  rises.  The  command  consisted 
of  one  company  of  infantry  and  one 
troop  of  cavalry  with  baggage  trains. 
The  captain  informed  me  that  this  com- 
mand was  a  detachment  of  the  garrison 
of  Matamoros,  which  at  .that  time 
amounted  to  near  a  thousand  men,  and 
that  he  expected  his  own  company  would 
shortly  be  ordered  to  proceed  to  San  An- 
tonio De  Bexar,  some  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  north,  to  join  a  division  under 
command  of  General  Cos,  supposed  to  be 
on  its  way  to  that  place  from  Mexico  at 
this  time. 

**You  have  a  rather  formidable  com- 
mand assemblea  here  for  the  gathering 
in  of  a  herd  of  horses,"  I  remarked,  as 
I  looked  about  over  the  well-equipped 
encampment. 

**  You  are  a  shrewd  guesser,  like  all  the 
Yankees,"  said  the  captain.  **This  de- 
tachment came  across  the  river  for  a 
double  purpose ;  first,  to  round  up  a  herd 
of  horses,  as  I  have  told  you ;  second,  to 
protect  the  city  of  Matamoros  against 
sudden  attack  by  the  Texas  rebels." 

We  had  dismounted  in  front  of  the 
captain's  tent,  and  for  the  next  few  mo- 
ments my  attention  was  taken  up  in  look- 
ing after  the  comfort  of  Miss  Sandra- 


ville.  I  had  her  taken  inside,  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  captain,  and  placed  on  a  cot. 
Here  she  could  rest  while  preparations 
were  being  made  for  our  breakfast  and 
departure  for  Matamoros.  The  captain 
and  myself  sat  on  a  log  just  outside  the 
tent  door  while  his  cook  prepared  a  hasty 
meal. 

-  **You  spoke  of  the  Texas  rebels  a  few 
moments  ago,  Senor  Captain,"  I  said. 
**Just  what  did  you  mean?  I  am  unfa- 
miliar with  the  political  conditions  in 
this  country,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn. 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  people 
of  Texas  were  at  peace,  and  that  it  was 
a  good  place  in  which  to  dwell.  * ' 

** Friend  physician,"  said  the  captain, 
**do  you  not  Imow  that  a  rebellion  is  im- 
minent in  Texas  t  I  am  very  much  as- 
tonished. I  had  supposed  that  all 
Americans  were  conversant  with  the  sit- 
uation." 

**You  amaze  me.  Captain  Cordova.  I 
had  no  idea  that  a  state  of  rebellion  ex- 
isted or  was  imminent  in  Texas,  or  that 
all  Americans  were  conversant  with 
political  conditions  in  this  territory." 

**Why,  Senor  Doctor,  for  the  past 
year  there  have  been  himdreds  of  discon- 
tented Americans  doing  nothing  else  but 
travel  up  and  down  the  territory  of  Tex- 
as, talking  against  the  attitude  Presi- 
dent Santa  Anna  has  assumed  toward 
the  constitution  of  1824,  and  condemn- 
ing him  as  a  demagogue — accusing  him 
of  entertaining  aspirations  toward  the 
dictatorship ;  in  short,  heaping  upon  his 
head  every  manner  and  form  of  abuse 
and  vituperation,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  create  and  arouse  against  him 
and  his  people  a  bitter  sentiment,  in  or- 
der to  raise  a  rebellion  against  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico;  not  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  Texas  and  Coahuilla,  as  they 
claim,  senor — not  even  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  Texas  from  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico itself,  but  foi*  no  other  purpose  than 
that  this  vast  and  valuable  territory  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  other  words,  this  disturb- 
ance, this  great  noise,  this  furore,  is  not 
raised  as  an  honest  protest  against  either 
President  Santa  Anna  or  his  govern- 
ment, but  for  furnishing  a  nominal  pre- 
text for  revolution,  in  which  event,  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  the  United  States 
may  intervene,  acquire  Texas  and  claim 
the  Rio  Grande  instead  of  the  Sabine  as 
her  Southwestern  boundary.    But,  senor, 
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she  will  have  to  fight!  The  Sabine  is 
the  rightful  boundary'  of  Mexico,  and  it 
shall  be  maintained,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa  Anna 
has  passed  his  word,  the  Mexican  people 
have  vowed  a  vow,  the  Sabine  shall  be 
maintained,  and  the  Yankees  who  dare 
to  cross  it  with  the  intent  of  acquiring 
territory,  shall  learn  that  they  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  can  sell  their  lives 
dearly  on  the  battlefield.  We  shall 
fight,  senor — we  shall  fight!  You 
Americans  shall  pay  for  every  foot  of 
land  you  take  from  us — if,  indeed,  you 
are  able  to  take  any,  which  I  doubt — 
with  your  blood — with  your  hloody  senor ! 
We  shall  fight  to  the  last  ditch,  to  the 
last  man,  to  the  last  ounce  of  our 
strength!" 

**I  am  afraid  you  over  excite  your- 
self. Captain  Cordova.  I  feel  that  you 
are  exaggerating  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs. About  the  local  rebellion  of  which 
you  speak,  of  course,  I  know  nothing, 
but  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
I  am  in  a  position  to  speak  with  some 
knowledge.  Our  country  is  not  foster- 
ing a  Texas  revolution,  neither  do  we 
contemplate  forcing  international  com- 
plications to  such  a  point  thnt  we  would 
be  ostensibly  justified  in  making  war  on 
Mexico,  or  in  attempting  to  deprive  her 
of  territory.  We,  of  course,  sympathize 
with  the  Texans,  for  they  are  mostly 
Americans,  but  as  for  making  their 
grievances,  either  real  or  imaginary,  pre- 
texts for  claiming  as  our  own  the  terri- 
toiy  in  which  they  live,  or  inspiring 
them  with  the  idea  of  revolution  for  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  making  such  a  claim, 
let  me  assure  you,  Senor  Captain,  that 
such  absurd  thoughts  are  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  our  most  enthusiastic 
expansionists.'' 

**  Before  I  answer  you,  Senor  Doctor, 
let  me  assure  you  that  no  matter  what  I 
may  say,  no  personal  offense  is  meant. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  say  anything  that 
could  be  so  construed,  even  by  the  most 
liberal  interpretation,  but  whenever  I 
think  upon  this  subject — I  mean  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Republic  of  Mexico — my  heart  fairly 
bursts  with  indignation,  and  I  am  apt  to 
say  really  more  than  ordinarily  would 
be  in  good  taste  for  one  in  my  position. 
And  now,  to  be  plain,  senor,  you  speak 
like  all  Americans.  They  assure  us  of 
their  closest  friendship ;  of  the  amity  of 


their  intentions  as  a  nation;  of  their 
absolute  neutrality  in  regard  to  these 
disturbances  in  Texas.  They  deny  both 
intent  and  act  in  instigating  this  revo- 
lution. They  deny  sympathy  in  its  de- 
velopment or  interest  in  its  outcome. 
They  deny  that  they  want,  or  consider 
as  desirable,  the  territory  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

**  Yet,  senor,  at  this  very  moment  em- 
issaries of  His  Excellency,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  are  in  Texas  urging 
and  persuading  its  people  on  to  revolu- 
tion. I  am  told  that  a  personal  friend 
of  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  being  considered  by  the  Texas 
revolutionists  as  their  most  avail- 
able leader.  Still,  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
controvertible evidence,  the  Americans 
cr>' :  *  Peace ! '  Senor,  such  hypocrisy  is 
disgusting;  but,  after  all,  is  it  not  in 
keeping  with  the  American  national 
character?  Have  not  the  Americans  al- 
ways treated  us  with  deception?  Have 
they  not  continually  abused  us  with  pre- 
texts? Have  they  not  practiced  upon 
us  with  false  pretensions?  They  are  am- 
bitious and  they  are  crafty,  these 
Americans.  In  1803  they  acquired  the 
great  liOuisiana  tract  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance. They  boasted  of  this  transac- 
tion as  being  particularly  advantageous 
to  them  in  that  it  made  them  masters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  thus  of  the  whole 
interior  trade.  A  frivolous  pretext,  this. 
They  had  a  good  market  in  New  Orleans, 
and  they  had  fair  trade  treaties  with 
both  France  and  Spain;  what  they  de- 
sired was  to  advance  closer  and  closer 
to  the  treasury  of  Mexico. 

**  These  Americans  will  never  be  con- 
tented to  see  the  boundary  of  their  na- 
tion fixed  at  the  Sabine  nor  yet  at  the 
Rio  Grande.  Though,  if  they  desired 
merely  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
why  should  they  wish  to  encroach  fur- 
ther? Pretexts,  naught  but  pretexts! 
Their  mouths  are  overflowing  with  pre- 
texts, these  Americans.  If  they  want 
war  with  us,  why  in  heaven 's  name  don 't 
they  say  so?  If  they  want  more  terri- 
tory, why  don't  they  stand  up  like  men 
and  make  open  demand  for  it  ?  In  short, 
senor,  why  do  they  present  to  us  this 
double  face?  Why  do  they  annoy  us 
with  faJse  pretensions?     Why   do  theyj 
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treat  us  like  children  who  are  not  ma- 
ture enough  for  plain  dealing?  Why 
do  they  always  and  forever  wheedle, 
coax,  cajole  and  deceive  usf  For  my 
part,  senor,  I  am  made  most  languid 
by  such  treatment.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  news  that  war  is  on  between 
us.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  against  these 
fat  Yankee  pigs,  and  show  them  of  what 
stuff  our  splendid  soldiery  is  made  when 
under  the  leadership  of  that  magnificent 
commander,  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna. 

**But,  senor,"  continued  the  captain, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  and  in  a  much 
milder  tone,  "your  pardon;  yes,  a  thou- 
sand pardons!  I  had  almost  forgotten 
my  duty  as  host — ^a  most  inexcusable  of- 
fense! I  am  under  painful  obligations 
both  to  yourself  and  to  the  senorita  for 
my  wanton  negligence.  Here  you  are, 
exhausted  and  hungry,  and  here  I  am 
keeping  you  from  breakfast  with  my 
idle  talk.  I  am  distressed,  senor.  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  my  remissness.  We 
will  breakfast  at  once,  for  I  s^e  that  Al- 
fredro  has  the  food  already  on  the  table, 
and  I  smell  the  coffee." 

Of  the  three  of  us  who  sat  down  to 
the  captain's  table,  I  was  the  only  one 
whp  approached  this  meal  with  evident 
relish.  The  first  mouthful  of  food  nau- 
seated the  captain,  himself,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  us  for  the  remainder  of 
the  meal.  Miss  Sandraville  was  too  ill  to 
•enjoy  any  of  the  food,  but  drank  a  lit- 
tle of  the  coffee.  As  for  myself,  though 
the  viands  were  of  far  different  char- 
acter from  those  to  which  I  had  always 
been  accustomed — strange  dishes  reek- 
ing with  greese  and  pepper — I  made  a 
hearty  meal,  and  felt  much  refreshed 
and  strengthened  when  I  had  finished. 

I  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  either  of  my  companions.  I 
proceeded  to  make  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination of  both  of  them.  The  poison 
was  taking  a  sterner  grip  on  the  captain 
than  I  had  looked  for.  He  would  need 
strong  medicine — ^and  that  promptly. 
Though  I  did  not  consider  his  condition 
at  all  alarming,  I  preferred  to  have  him 
where  drugs  and  instruments  were  rather 
more  accessible. 

About  Eve  I  was  even  more  ill  at  ease. 
She  exhibited  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
high  fever,  and  I  fancied  the  locality 
not  to  be  a  particularly  auspicious  one 
for  such  a  malady. 


**I  suppose  there  are  no  drugs  in  this 
encampment?"  I  said,  after  completing 
my  hasty  examination  of  the  captain  and 
Miss  Sandraville. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  medical 
supplies  are  sadly  deficient,"  returned 
the  captain.  "I  doubt  if  there  is  an 
ounce  of  medicine  of  any  description  in 
the  camp.  The  medical  supplies  have 
not  arrived  for  the  garrison  at  Mata- 
moros,  and  when  we  left,  of  course,  we 
could  not  break  into  their  then  already 
inadequate  store." 

**That  is  most  unfortunate,"  I  said. 
**I  should  be  very  grateful  for  a  little 
quinine  and  strychnine  just  at  this  mo- 
ment. Are  you  sure  that  none  of  your 
party  would  not  have  a  small  quantity  of 
either  of  these  drugs?" 

**Wait,"  said  Captain  Cordova. 
''Perhaps  Father  Andrade  has  some 
medicines  with  him.  He  is  our  chap- 
lain, and  he  always  has  everything  that 
anyone  can  possibly  need.  I  will  have 
my  orderly  summon  him." 

Father  Andrade  was  not  long  in  mak- 
ing his  appearance.  A  tall,  spare  man 
in  a  flowing  black  gown.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  snow-white  hair,  ^ 
and  his  countenance  was  one  of  the  most ' 
fascinating,  if  not  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, it  has  been  my  privilege  to  g^aze 
upon.  I  catalogued  him  at  once  as  one 
of  those  few  good  angeLs  who  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  mortal  life,  and  the  fu- 
ture proved  me  correct. 

Our  introduction  was  brief.  The  ef- 
fusiveness of  Captain  Cordova  had 
slackened  perceptibly.  In  response  to 
my  inquiry,  the  father  informed  me  that 
he  had  brought  no  drugs  along  with  him, 
except  a  few  ordinary  lotions,  thinking 
that  he  was  leaving  Matamoros  for  no 
more  than  a  temporary  absence. 

**As  you  can  see,"  I  said,  **the  cap- 
tain is  suffering  considerably  from 
crotaJyn  poisoning  and  this  lady  is  in 
for  a  fever.  Something  should  be  done 
for  them  immediately." 

'*I  understand,  doctor,"  he  said,  in 
perfect  English.  **This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate locality  for  fevers,  and  Mata- 
moros is  the  nearest  place  where  they 
can  receive  anything  like  the  proper 
care." 

At  my  request  Captain  Zacacetas  was 
summoned,  likewise  Lieutenant  Davilla, 
second  in  command  of  the  company  of 
infantry.    When  these  two  officers  had 
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arrived  I  informed  them  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Captain  Cordova  and  Miss  Sand- 
raville,  and  told  them  that  both  must  be 
hurried  to  Matamoros  at  once.  Davilla, 
who  impressed  me  as  being  weak  and 
effeminate,  volunteered  t<^  do  anything 
and  everything  on  the  moment.  Cap- 
tain Zacacetas  merely  looked  inquiringly 
at  Father  Andrade. 

*'The  doctor  is  right/'  said  the  old 
priest    *  *  We  can  not  act  too  promptly. ' ' 

''The  litters  shall  be  ready  at  the 
door  in  ten  minutes/'  said  Captain  Zaca- 
cetas, and  they  were. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  started  for  Matamoros.  A 
sergeant,  ten  men,  Father  Andrade 
and  myself,  together  with  the  two  pa- 
tients, made  up  the  party.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant day,  all  sunshine  and  blue  sky,  with 
a  gentle,  cooling  wind  blowing  in  from 
the  Qulf.  All  day  we  traveled  south- 
ward across  the  vast  prairie.  Occasion- 
ally we  passed  near  bends  of  the  Great 
River,  which  Father  Andrade  explained 
to  me  was  very  tortuous  in  its*  course. 
I  was  never  more  disappointed  than  in 
my  first  view  of  the .  Rio  Grande  Del 
Norte.  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  a 
mighty  stream,  flowing  majestically 
along  between  verdant  banks,  a  vast  cur- 
rent reflecting  on  the  bosom  of  its  mir- 
ored  surface  every  form  of  tropical  vege- 
tation which  flanked  its  course.  Was 
ever  reality  more  shocking  to  anticipa- 
tion t  The  river  presented  nothing  but 
the  appearance  of  a  great,  crooked 
gouge  through  the  silty  land  of  its  del- 
ta, in  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  a  dirty, 
muddy  creek  of  inconsiderable  dimen- 
sions. In  some  places  the  river  bed  was 
very  wide,  but  I  think  its  average,  so 
far  as  my  observation  went,  was  perhaps 
four  hundred  yards.  It  was  invariably 
curved,  now  to  the  north  and  now  to  the 
south.  On  the  convex  sides  of  the  curves 
the  banks  were  generally  sharp  and 
precipitous ;  on  the  concave  sides  of  gen- 
tle descent.  Between  them,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  sandy  gouge,  flowed 
the  great  River  of  the  North,  a  turgid, 
muddy,  unattractive  stream.  I  could  not 
help  expressing  my  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  old  priest  who  rode  at  ray 
side. 

**It  is  a  strange  river,"  said  he,  "and 
one  which  it  is  well  not  to  prejudge.  As 
you  see  it  now,  it  is  certainly  not  im- 
pressive.    Yet  I    have    seen  this  same 


river  when  it  measured  fifteen  miles 
from  shore  to  shore,  when  the  volume  of 
its  waters  filled  every  lake,  every  resaca, 
and  every  depression  in  this  region,  and 
went  sluggishly  out  over  its  great  delta 
for  fifty,  perhaps  a  himdred,  miles  to 
the  north  and  south.  As  you  can  see,  it 
flows  through  soft  and  unsubstantial 
soil.  It  is  always  curved,  and  its  curves 
form  innumerable  eddys  and  whirlpools, 
which  constantly  tear  away  its  baiiks  in 
time  of  flood.  Sometimes  the  river  will 
eat  away  its  banks  and  cut  a  long  curve 
completely  off,  thus  shifting  a  consider- 
able tract  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
It  changes  its  direction  and  location  at 
every  rise.  I  stood  upon  its  bank  one 
day  when  the  water  was  moderately  high, 
and  saw  the  silt  of  its  boundary  wall 
crumble  and  fall  into  its  muddy  tide  by 
the  hundred  tons.  The  roar  of  the  fall- 
ing banks  was  awe-inspiring,  but  through 
it  all  the  flow  of  the  Great  River  was 
absolutely  silent.  I  stood  there  while  the 
bank  receded  toward  me,  inch  by  inch, 
until,  in  the  space  of  less  than  half  an 
hour,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  of  it 
had  washed  away  for  perhaps  a  mile 
along  the  river's  course.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  this  river  is  not  quite  properly 
called  the  Rio  Grande,  after  all." 

Some  time  before  sunset  we  came  to 
a  place  opposite  Matamoros,  about  where 
the  city  of  Brownsville  now  stands.  At 
a  signal  from  our  company  a  boat  came 
over  from  the  south  side  and  ferried  us 
across.  The  city  of  Matamoros  was  lo- 
cated immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  but  was  situated  about  one  mile  to 
the  south,  probably  for  greater  security 
in  time  of  flood.  There  were  a  few 
ramshackle  wharves  and  storehouses  on 
the  river  front,  but  further  than  that 
there  was  little  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  city  of  twelve  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. 

We  came  into  the  town  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  A  quaint  old  Mexican  town 
it  was,  with  narrow  streets,  flanked  by 
unattractive  one-story  buildings,  their 
walls  pierced  by  heavily-barred  windows, 
and  their  entrances  guarded  by  strongly- 
built-up  doors.  It  reminded  me  not  a 
little  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Spain 
which  I  had  visited  during  my  sojourn 
in  that  country,  when  my  father  had 
been  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz,  but 
it  had  somewhat  of  a  more  modem  as- 
pect.    Its  people  seemed  a  little  mort' 
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wideawake,   aud   the  spirit  of  commer- 
eialism  was  more  apparent. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Obsebvationh  of  Madame  Thbbbsb. 

"I,  Wisdom,  dwell  with  Prudence  and  find 
out  knowledge  of  witty  Inventions." 

Captain  Cordova  was  taken  immedi- 
ately to  the  barracks,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  regular  army  sur- 
geon, though  he  requested  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  him  also,  which  request 
was  cheerfully  granted.  As  to  Miss 
Sandraville,  Father  Andrade  suggested 
that  we  place  her  in  a  private  house  and 
procure  a  good  woman  to  attend  her. 
I  agreed  with  him  perfectly,  and  he 
looked  after  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. We  found  a  very  comfortable 
house  belonging  to  an  old  French  lady, 
who  not  only  gave  up  to  Miss  Sandra- 
vile 's  use  the  best  room,  but  insisted 
upon  taking  care  of  the  **dear  lamb" 
herself.  This  arrangement  proved  most 
fortunate,  for  Miss  Sandraville  was  tak- 
en down  with  a  severe  attack  of  typhus 
fever,  from  which  her  recovery  was  very 
slow,  and  for  a  long  time  doubtful. 

Captain  Cordova  was  about  in  a  re- 
markably short  time,  and  was  around  to 
see  me  every  day.  He  was  most  assid- 
uous in  his  attentions  and  thoughtful  in 
his  kindness.  He  aided  me  materially  in 
procuring  the  delicacies  and  fruits  with 
which  I  was  able  to  coax  Miss  Sandra- 
ville's  digestion  back  to  its  normal  con- 
dition during  the  long  days  of  her  re- 
covery. He  introduced  me  to  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  best 
people  of  the  town,  and  by  his  sponsor- 
ship secured  for  me  a  standing  among 
the  exclusive  Spanish  society  which  I 
could  have  never  obtained  without  the 
recommendation  of  an  influential  friend 
whose  social  position  was  established  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the 
roots  of  whose  family  tree  extended  back 
to  the  towered  castles  and  bastioned 
fortresses  of  ancient  Spain. 

Father  Andrade,  while  he  paid  little 
heed  to  the  development  of  my  social 
standing,  was  scrupulously  careful  to 
see  that  neither  Miss  Sandraville  should 
suffer  for  the  lack  of  physical  necessi- 
ties, nor  that  I  should  be  placed  in  an 
embarrassing  position  in  endeavoring  to 
procure  them  for  her.  He  was  very 
delicate  and  punctilious  in  offering  as- 


sistance and  I  am  sure  that  Lucifer  him- 
self (fould  not  justly  have  considered 
his  pride  offended.  Of  course,  I  ex- 
plained to  the  old  priest  that  I  was  in 
no  immediate  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance, and  that  probably  I  should  be 
able  to  obtain  letters  of  credit  from  my 
bankers  in  New  York  before  my  present 
supply  of  money  ran  out,  but  apprecia- 
tion of  his  thoughtful  solicitude  was 
none  the  less  strong  on  my  part,  and  I 
was  extremely  gratified  to  know  that  in 
the  time  of  trouble  I  was  within  easy 
call  of  such  a  keen,  considerate  and  loy- 
al  friend. 

Stem  old  Captain  Zacacetas  went  so 
far  as  to  call  at  the  house  on  several  oe- 
casions  to  show  his  sympathy  for  Miss 
Sandraville  and  myself,  and  I  was  told 
by  officers  at  the  barracks  that  this  was 
a  most  unusual  expression  of  fiiendship 
on  his  part.  Some  of  the  older  officers 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Captain  Zaca- 
cetas had  called  at  no  other  house  in 
Matamoros  during  the  two  years  he  had 
been  stationed  in  the  city.  However  this 
may  be,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  came  to  see  us  two  or  three 
times.  One  evening  he  sat  with  me  in 
the  little  patio  at  the  back  of  the  house 
for  some  two  hours,  and  during  that 
time  I  really  believe  he  gave  voice  to  as 
many  as  a  dozen  sentences.  All  the 
while  he  smoked  innumerable  cigarettes 
which  he  rolled  in  a  most  rapid  and 
skillful  manner  with  one  hand.  I  gath- 
ered from  a  word  or  two  he  let  fall  that 
he  had  known  the  husband  of  the  French 
lady  with  whom  we  were  staying. 

But  most  devoted  of  all  our  friends 
was  old  Madame  Therese,  herself.  She 
was  a  little  old  dame,  with  a  very  prim 
figure,  iron  grey  hair  and  bright  eyes. 
She  seemed  never  to  tire  in  her  attend- 
ance upon  Miss  Sandraville.  Day  after 
day  she  watched  by  the  bedside  of  the 
sufferer,  or  tramped  noiselessly  from 
the  sickroom  to  the  kitchen,  thence  to 
the  laundry,  attending  to  the  many 
wants  of  the  patient  herself,  and  not  al- 
lowing any  other  person  to  relieve  her. 
Night  after  night  she  sat  in  a  chair  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  keeping  her  lonely 
vigil  while  candle  after  candle  burned 
itself  away.  At  one  time  during  the 
crisis  of  the  fever  she  took  no  rest  for 
a  period  of  four  days  and  nights.  Her 
endurance  was  beyond  belief.  "When  I 
remonstrated  with  her  and  asked  her  to 
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permit  me  to  employ  some  woman  to 
assist,  telling  her  that  the  continuous 
labor  and  watching  was  wearing  her  out, 
that  she  was  an  old  lady  and  must  not 
overtax  herself,  she  merely  scoffed  at 
me,  saying: 

**And  who  would  you  get,  dearie 
doctor!  One  of  these  fine,  dreamy-eyed 
senoritas  with  a  long  mantilla  draped 
over  her  head!  Bah!  she  would  shut 
every  window  in  the  house,  and  she 
would  wrap  my  lamb  in  many  blank- 
ets, and  she  would  not  bathe  her,  for 
fear  the  water  would  bring  evil  upon 
her.  A  fine  piece  of  work  would  we 
have,  then.  No,  I  will,  myself,  take  care 
of  the  dear  child.  Aiid  as  to  wearing 
myself  out,  bah!  one  never  was  very 
much  harmed  in  performing  a  labor  of 
love.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that 
I  am  able  to  solace  my  withered  old 
heart  with  the  thought  that  there  is 
someone  in  my  house  again  for  vrhom  to 
toil.  Since  I  laid  the  colonel,  my  hus- 
band, away  in  the  little  cemetery  yon- 
der, five  years  ago,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  sit  and  hold  my  hands,  and  dream 
of  the  old  days.  It  is  not  good  for  an 
old  woman  to  dwell  too  much  in  the  past, 
dearie  doctor,  especially  when  in  so  do- 
ing she  must  transmit  her  thoughts  over 
many  leagues  of  sea,  and  bring  back  to 
her  aching  heart  memories  of  more  pleas- 
ant climes,  more  beautiful  scenes  and 
more  agreeable  surroundings  than  those 
amid  which  she  lives.  In  such  a  case 
the  old  woman  is  apt  to  grow  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  her  lot,  and  to  scold 
at  fate.  It  is  much  better  that  she 
should  employ  her  hands  more  and  her 
mind  less,  and  above  all,  should  have 
someone  upon  whom  to  bestow  her  af- 
fection. Ah,  my  doctor,  you  do  not 
know  what  a  blessing  you  brought  to 
me  in  disguise  when  you  placed  this 
precious  lamb  under  my  care.  Why,  for 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  really  lived 
again;  I  have  felt  that  I  was  of  some 
use  in  the  world,  and  I  have  had  a  dear, 
sweet  girl  to  love  and  care  for." 

**I  think  I  understand,  madame."  I 
replied,  "and  I  am  sure  that  your  un- 
tiring devotion  and  vigilance  is  largely 
responsible  for  Miss  Sandraville's  pres- 
ent satisfactory  condition;  still,  I  do 
think  that  you  ought  to  have  assistance." 

"Run  along  into  the  patio  and  smoke 
your  pipe,"  said  madame,  waving  me 
airlv  aside  as  she   added:  "Miss  Eve 


and  I  will  do  very  well  alone,  I  think." 
Once  Miss  Sandraville  had  safely 
passed  the  crisis  of  the  disease,  I  was  it 
greater  liberty  to  look  about  the  town 
and  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  its 
people  and  their  doings.  Every  after- 
noon Captain  Cordova  came  and  we 
either  sat  in  the  little  paiio  and  talked 
about  the  strange  customs  and  the  pe- 
culiar political  conditions  then  existing 
in  the  country,  or  rambled  over  the 
town,  or  walked  down  to  the  river  to 
soe  the  light  draft  schooners  taking  on 
or  discharging  their  cargoes.  In  the 
evenings  we  usually  whiled  away  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  plaza  list^aing  to  the  mili- 
tary band  which  played  every  night  for 
the  edification  of  the  people.  Occasi<m- 
ally  we  rode  out  into  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, but  not  often,  for  the  days  were 
very  hot,  and  the  whole  region  outside 
the  city  was  dry.  dusty  and  parched. 
Pew  people  traveled  into  it  unless  they 
were  compelled  to  go  cm  urgent  busi- 
ness. On  other  da3rs  we  went  fishing  to 
some  of  the  larger  lakes,  but  it  was 
rather  an  uninteresting  sport,  as  the  fish 
we  caught  were  ugly  to  look  upon,  were 
mostly  unsuited  to  the  table. 

During  Miss  Sandraville 's  convales- 
cence I  spent  many  mornings'  with  Fa- 
ther Andrade,  whose  house  fronted  the 
plaza  and  whose  library  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  converting  my  idle  hours 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  The 
company  of  Captain  Cordova,  and  the 
troop  of  cavalry  which  Captain  Zaca- 
cetas  commanded  had  both  been  ordered 
back  to  the  garrison,  as  word  had  been 
received  that  the  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Cos  would  not  leave  Mexico  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  that  the  rumors 
of  an  invasion  by  the  discontented  Tex- 
ans  were  entirely  unfounded.  During 
these  days  I  had  ample  time  to  inquire 
into  the  disturbances  which  were  threat- 
ening to  cause  trouble  between  the 
American  inhabitants  of  Texas  and  the 
central  government  of  Mexico. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  chief 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  Tex- 
ans  was  the  refusal  of  the  central  gov- 
<»mment  to  permit  them  to  separate  from 
the  State  of  Coahuilla,  and  form  a  state 
government  of  their  own,  and  the  fact 
that  Santa  Anna,  the  then  president  of 
Mexico,  had  practically  annulled  the 
constitution  of  1824  and  had  made  him- 
self virtually  a  dictator,  regardless  of 
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the  written  laws  or  the  wifihee  of  the 
people. 

I  gathered  most  reliable  information 
from  the  old  priest,  who  explained  the 
situation  to  me  in  a  very  dispassionate 
and  impartial  manner.  He  seemed  very 
well  informed  on  the  history  of  modem 
Mexico,  especially  that  of  the  past  thirty 
years.  He  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  per- 
sonal life  of  Santa  Anna,  and  told  me 
.  many  interesting  things  concerning  this 
most  peculiar  individual  whose  figure 
was  presently  to  loom  so  forbiddingly 
on  the  horizon  of  Texas  politics.  The 
old  priest  was  very  guarded  in  express- 
ing his  opinion,  but  somehow  I  gathered 
the  impression  that  personally  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Santa  Anna 
regime,,  and  wo]ild  not  be  particularly 
disappointed  should  the  Texans  insti- 
tute ja  successful  revolt  against  the  dic- 
tator, Of  one  thing  he  seemed  to  be 
positively  assured— rthe  Texans  would 
sooner  or  later  take  up  arms  against  the 
dictator,  but  as  to  their  chances  of  suc- 
.  cess  or  failure  in  such  an  encounter  he 
would  not  venture  an  opinion. 
'  *.*War  is  a  dreadful  thing,  my  son," 
he  would  say,  ''no  matter  who  wins,  and 
I  prefer  not  even  to  speculate  upon  its 
probability.'' 

Captain  Cordova  was  very  outspoken 
in  his  opinion.  He  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  old  priest  in  the  view  that 
a  revolution  of  the  Texans  was  inevit- 
able, but  when  it  came  to  foretelling  the 
outcome,  he  discarded  the  scrupulous 
reserve  maintained  by  the  latter  and  gave 
his  imagination  free  reigti. 

"Six  weeks,"  he  exckiimed,  *'will  be 
sufficient  for  the  president  to  marshall 
his  forces  and  sweep  this  rebellious 
province  dean  of  malcontents.  Six 
weeks,  and  there  will  not  be  a  disgrun- 
tled American  daring  to  show  his  face 
this  side  of  the  Sabine." 

One  evening  I  mustered  up  courage  to 
ask  Captain  Zacacetas  if  he  concurred 
in  Cordova's  opinion  that  victory  would 
come  easily  to  the  Mexican  arms  in  the 
event  of  a  revolution. 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  did  not  re- 
ply ;  he  was  too  busy  rolling  a  cigarette. 
With  the  captain  this  was  a  fine  art.  He 
prided  himself  that  he  never  failed  to  do 
so  with  one  hand.  With  the  sweep  down 
his  leg,  which  was  the  final  flourish  of 
the  delicate  performance,  he  put  the  fin- 
ished product  between  his  lips  and  sat 


back  to  enjoy  it.  I  thought  he  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  my  question,  but  he  had 
not. 

''I  was  at  Alazan  Cree,"  he  said,  blow- 
ing a  ring  of  smoke  up  into  the  air. 
** Captain  Cordova  was  not."  Prom 
which  I  inferred  that  he  did  not  concur 
in  Captain  Cordova's  opinion. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Sandraville  was  able 
to  receive  vistors.  Captain  Cordova  waa 
one  of  the  first  to  pay  his  respects,  and 
after  that  he  never  came  to  the  house 
but  he  spent  some  time  at  her  side.  He 
brought  her  flowers  and  fruits  in  super- 
fluous quantities  and  he  ransacked  every 
library  in  the  town  to  procure  for  her 
books  written  in  Engli^.  He  sent  far 
into  the  interior  for  a  gay  parrot  whose 
linguistical  efforts  were  all  lost  on  Miss 
Sandraville,  as  she  could  not  understand 
Spanish.  This  was  rather  fortunate,  for 
the  bird's  vocabulary  was  limited  to  the 
most  emphatic  and  picturesque  expres- 
sions of  violence  and  disgust. 

When  Miss  Sandraville  was  so  far 
convalescent  as  to  be  up  and  about  the 
house,  the  captain's  visits  became  still 
more  frequent,  if,  indeed,  such  a  thing 
we^e  possible,  until  it  seemed  that  he 
abided  with  us  continually.  Toward  me 
he  was  ever  the  courteous  Spanish  gen- 
tleman, over-polite,  over-complimentary, 
quick  to  arouse  and  quick  to  forget.  To- 
ward Miss  Sandraville  he  was  solicitude 
and  devotion  personified.  His  actions 
were  governed  by  her  every  whim,  and 
he  was  quick  to  anticipate  her  eveiy 
wish.  Her  smile  placed  him  in  a  heaven 
of  ecstatic  delight ;  her  frown  hurled  him 
into  the  depths  of  abysmal  despair. .  He 
worshipped,  adored  and  idolized  Jier.  I 
believed  he  would  have  dared  anything 
to  win  a  nod  of  approbation  from  this 
goddess  whose  image  he  had  enshrined 
upon  the  hearthstone  of  his  heart.  I 
never  saw  a  man  express  his  love  for  a 
woman  in  a  more  open  and  obvious  man- 
ner. 

As  for  Miss  Sandraville,  she  accepted 
this  ardent  devotion  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference. From  her  manner  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  infer  that  she 
had  guessed  either  its  existence  or  force. 
She  treated  him  with  the  most  impartial 
complacency,  and  in  all  their  conversa- 
tions I  never  saw  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  she  felt  pleasure  or  displeas- 
ure at  anything  he  said  or  did,  and,  God 
knows,  she  had  ample  opportunity.    Her 
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poise  and  self-control  amazed  me,  for  I 
was  not  so  dull  as  to  believe  that  no  mat- 
ter how  cold  her  manner  she  had  not 
appreciated  his  flattering  attentions  at 
their  true  value,  and  did  not  clearly  ap- 
prehend their  exact  significance. 

I  wonder  somewhat  that  Miss  Sandra- 
ville  was  not  captivated  by  the  plainly 
expressed  devotion  of  this  handsome 
young  Spaniard,  for  the  gallant  conduct 
of  such  a  cavalier  must  have  proved 
very  fascinating  to  a  girl  whom  peculiar 
circumstances  had  prevented  *to  a  large 
extent  receiving  attention  from  the  more 
attractive  element  of  the  opposite  sex. 
I  can  not  truly  say  that  I  was  jealous 
of  Captain  Cordova's  passion  toward 
Miss  Sandraville,  but  I  did  not  like  it 
in  the  least.  I  told  myself  that  my  an- 
tipathy arose  entirely  from  a  guardian's 
interest,  but  deep  down  in  my  heart  I 
knew  that  it  arose  from  far  different 
motives.  Several  times  I  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking  to  Captain  Cordova, 
but  fortunately  did  not.  Had  I  done  so 
^  I  should  have  committed  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette hard  for  a  Spaniard  to  forgive. 
Had  the  captain  seen  fit  to  address  me 
Mrith  a  request  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Miss  Sandraville  as  a  suitor,  then,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  a  proper  time 
for  me  to  (^en  my  mouth,  but  until  then, 
I  was  supposed  to  conduct  myself  as 
though  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
thought  of.  Furthermore,  while  I  might 
consider  myself  as  Miss  Sandraville 's 
protector,  and,  in  a  way,  her  guardian, 
yet  when  it  came  down  to  the  real  facts 
in  the  case,  I  was  no  more  to  her  than 
any  other  gentleman  who  might  have 
made  her  acquaintance  in  a  casual  way 
while  upon  a  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Mexico.  I  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
her  private  or  personal  affairs. 

Yet,  when  I  saw  this  captain  of  in- 
fantry all  decked  out  in  his  embroidered 
uniform,  bringing  her  sfymbolical  gifts 
of  his  devotion  and  engaging  her  in 
many  low-spoken  conversations,  I  tried 
to  convince  myself  that  I  was  possessed 
of  some  sort  of  natural  guardianship 
over  her  which  would  justify  me  in  de- 
manding that  his  immoderate  attentions 
cease. 

Many  an  evening  I  sat  out  in  the  patio 
smoking  my  pipe  in  gloomy  speculation, 
while  Captain  Cordova  paid  his  court  to 
Miss  Sandraville  in  the  parlor  of 
Madame    Therese,    my    one    consoling 


thought  that  whatever  transpired  be- 
tween the  two  must  come  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  old  French  lady, 
who  never  let  her  charge  stray  beyond 
her  ken. 

One  thing  puzzled  me  considerably. 
Miss  Sandraville,  although  she  was  now 
fully  recovered,  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  leave  Matamoros,  and  had  expressed 
the  desire,  when  she  did  so,  that  I  would 
permit  her  to  accompany  me  on  my  trip 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  I  had  forwarded 
the  information  of  her  father's  death 
to  his  lawyers  in  New  York  and  had 
also  applied  for  the  renewal  of  my  let- 
ters of.  credit,  having  lost  the  originals 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Silver  Star.  It  was 
time  that  replies  came  from  both  sources, 
and  then  I  should  have  an  undeniable 
excuse  for  removing  Miss  Sandraville 
from  the  zone  of  the  captain's  presence. 
It  was  now  late  in  August,  the  copi- 
mands  of  both  Captain  Cordova!  aiid 
Captain  Zacacetas  were  still  in  garrison 
at  Matamoros.  Many  days  had  dragged 
by  since  the  last  dispatches  from  the 
president  had  been  received.  No  moving 
orders  had  arrived,  and  the  belief  was 
becoming  prevalent  that  the  anticipated 
troubles  with  the  Texans  would  not  ma- 
terialize after  all — that  the  demonstra- 
tion by  the  division  under  General  Cos 
had  either  been  entirely  abandoned  or 
considerably  curtailed  as  to  its  size  apd 
importance. 

We  were  leading  a  life  of  absolute 
ease,  which,  after  all,  is  about  the  only 
kind  of  life  one  is  able  to  lead  in  the 
city  of  Matamoros.  We  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  except  try  to  keep  cool,  a 
task  by  no  means  easy  of  successful  ac- 
complishment. During  the  mornings 
Miss  Sandraville  and  Madame  Therese 
generally  spent  their  time  in  embroider- 
ing in  the  little  patio,  while  I  idled  an 
hour  or  two  away,  either  with  Father 
Andrade  or  with  some  of  the  merchants, 
or  at  the  officers'  club  at  the  barracks. 
In  the  early  afternoon  we  took  our  siesta 
— everybody  in  Matamoros  took  a  siesta. 
In  the  late  afternoon  Captain  Cordova 
made  his  inevitable  call,  and  while  he, 
Miss  Sandraville  and  Madame  Therese 
enjoyed  their  coffee  together,  I  strolled 
idly  about  the  streets  to  spend  a  miser- 
able half  hour  in  pessimistic  contemplsr 
tion  of  the  captain's  marvelous  ability 
in  entertaining  ladies. 
In  the  evening  we  usually  strolled  out 
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on  the  plaza — ^Miss  Sandrayille,  Madame 
Therese,  Captain  Cordova  and  myself. 
Usually  the  captain  and  Miss  Sandraville 
walked  together,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  she  left  him  and  came  with 
me  on  one  flmuy  pretext  or  another, 
and  at  such  times  I  was  actually 
ashamed  of  myself  to  realize  how  pleased 
I  was  to  think  she  did  so. 

Once  in  a  while  Madame  Therese 
joked  me  a  little  about  Miss  Sandraville, 
but  only  in  a  way  that  is  exceedingly 
common  among  sdl  old  ladies,,  and  I 
thought  she  did  so  rather  from  curiosity 
to  find  out  Miiat  I  would  say  or  how  I 
would  take  it,  than  because  she  ^ras  actu- 
ally aware  of  what  was  taking  place 
within  my  soul. 

One  day  I  took  a  fishing  trip  with  old 
Captain  Zacacetas.  When  I  left  Madame 
suggested  that  I  put  cotton  in  my  ears 
in  order  not  to  be  annoyed  with  the 
captain's  loquacity.  The  sport  was 
gqod  and  we  did  not  return  until  late  in 
the  evening.  Madame  was  waiting  at 
the  house  to  see  that  the  servants  kept 
my  supper  warm.  During  the  meal  she 
informed  me  that  the  captain  and  Miss 
Sandraville  were  at  the  plaza  and  in- 
quired if  I  were  going  there  also  when 
I  finished. 

** No!"  I  snapped.    '*I  am  not." 

**So  bad  as  tnatT"  inquired  madame, 
elevating  her  brows.  **My,  but  Captain 
Zacacetas  must  have  talked  an  unusual 
amount  today.  Tell  me,  now,  how  many 
times  did  he  speak!" 

**How  long  have  they  been  gone?"  I 
asked. 

**Who?"  inquired  madame." 

'•Why,  Miss  Sandraville  and  Captain 
Cordova,  of  course." 

**OhI  I  couldn't  imagine  to  whom  you 
were  referring.  I  thought  you  were  an- 
swering my  question.  You  remember  I 
widied  to  know  how  many  times  Cap- 
tain Zacacetas  spoke  during  the  day." 

*' Really,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  ten 
or  a  dozen." 

**So  many  as  that!  He  must  have 
been  in  an  unusually  good  humor." 

*'BuJb,  madame,  tit  for  tat.  You  re- 
member I  was  asking  how  long  they  had 
been  gone." 

**  About  half  an  hour  I  think.  What 
did  Captain  Zacacetas  say  f  One  can  al- 
ways remember  what  he  says  without 
overtaxing  one's  memory." 

*' Among  other    things,    madame,  he 


paid  you  a  very  pretty  compliment." 

'  *  Absurd  I  Captain  Zacacetas  couldn  't 
compliment  a  lady  if  he  tried.  Now, 
with  Captain  Cordova  it  is  different. 
He  is  a  natural  bom  courtier  and  gallant 
gentleman.  He  has  breeding  and  refine- 
ment. There  is  an  elegance  about  his 
bearing  which  comes  only  from  many 
generations  of  noble  ancestors." 

''Captain  Zacacetas  said  you  had  the 
keenest  eyes  and  sharpest  tongue  of  any 
woman  in  Mataraoroe — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  Mexico." 

''Goodness  me!  Did  he  say  all  that 
at  (meet" 

"He  certainly  did.  But  about  Cap- 
tain Cordova— -what  is  there  so  attractive 
about  him  after  all!  For  my  part,  I 
can  not  see  that  he  is  so  much  handsomer 
or  cleverer  than  other  men." 

"That  is  because  you  see  him  through 
a  veil  of  jealousy." 

"What?"  I  exclaimed.  "You  think 
I  am  jealous  of  Captain  Cordova  T" 

"I  never  stop  to  think  things  which 
I  know.  You  are  as  jealous  as  you  can 
be,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  you  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  you.  So  bad  is 
it  that  you  do  not  take  coffee  with  us 
any  more  in  the  afternoon.  So  jealous 
are  you  that  you  do  not  hesitate  to  treat 
both  Miss  Sandraville  and  myself  with 
rudeness  in  order  that  you  may  vent 
your  spite  on  the  captain." 

"May  I  express  an  opinion,  ma- 
dame?" 

"Certainly,  but  let  us  hope  that  your 
opinion  may  be  somewhat  more  sensible 
than  some  of  your  actions  of  late." 

"I  think  that  Captain  Zacacetas  told 
the  truth." 

"You  seem  to  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  trite  sayings  of  Captain  Zaca- 
cetas. '  You  would  do  much  better  to  in- 
terest yourself  in  some  of  the  trite  doings 
of  Captain  Cordova." 

"In  my  humble  judgment,  madame, 
Captain  Cordova  does  as  little  as  Cap- 
tain Zacacetas  says." 

"That  is  true,^  and  the  little  that  Cap- 
tain Cordova  does  is  about  as  effective 
as  the  little  that  Captain  Zacacetas 
says." 

"Well,  madame,  suppose  I  am  jealous 
of  Captain  Cordova — ^what  then?" 

"Nothing.  You  are  wasting  your 
time,  that  is  all.  Do  you  not  see  that 
you  are  consuming  yourself  with  rage  at 
what  someone  else  is  doing,  wh^i  you 
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should  be  endeavoring  to  do  the  same 
thing  yourself  t  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  one  thing  women  admire  most  in  men 
is  courage,  and  that  the  next  is  persever- 
ance! A  man  who  does  nothing  but  sit 
around  and  mope  and  nurse  his  wrath 
possesses  no  attraction  for  a  woman. 
She  prefers  the  man  who  comes  up  to 
her  with  a  rush  and  sweeps  her  off  her 
feet  with  the  violence  of  his  passion,  and 
who,  when  he  has  been  repulsed^  comes 
back  again  and  again — ^the  man  who  is 
always  sustained  by  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  not  the  man  who  offers  her 
nothing  but  jealous  rage  and  peevish 
discontent." 

'"But  suppose  I  do  not  care  for  Hiss 
SandraviUe,  madameT  Suppose  my 
wrath  at  Captain  Cordova  is  generated 
from  disinterested  motives.  That  I  do 
not  like  his  attentions  to  Miss  Sandra- 
viUe, because  as  her  natural  protector  in 
this  foreign  land,  I  should  not  consider 
him  a  proper  person  to  pay  her  serious 
court?" 

**We  will  not  stop  to  talk  about  any 
such  absurd  supposition.  Ton  are  as  des- 
perately in  love  with  Miss  SandraviUe 
as  Captain  Cordova  himself.  I  know  it, 
she  blows  it,  and  everybod>'  else  who 
has  seen  you  two  together  for  five  min- 
utes knows  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
aome  of  the  servants  haven't  informed 
you  of  it  before  this.  I  have  heard  them 
talking  about  it  on  several  occasions, 
and  speculating  as  to  what  the  outcome 
would  be." 

**As  I  take  it,  then,"  I  said,  **I  have 
been  running  'round  here  with  my  heart 
on  my  sleeve,  so  that  all  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  me,  even  the  servants. 
have  been  able  to  discover  my  innermost 
though  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  everyime  knows  that  I  am  in  love 
with  Miss  SandraviUe,  and  extremely 
jealous  of  Captain  Cordova." 

"That  about  covers  the  situation,  I 
think, '*  said  Madame  Therese. 

**I  must  present  a  flattering  picture 
of  myself  to  the  public  view." 

**Tou  certainly  do,  my  dear  doctor. 
I  think  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen 
any  young  man  make  a  more  consum- 
mate ass  of  himself  before  the  lady  of  his 
heart  than  you  have  done  during  the 
past  few  weeks." 

''And  so  you  think  I  would  do  much 
better — ^that  is,  providing  I  really  care 
for  Miss  SandraviUe — ^if  I  were  to  run 


up  to  her  and  offer  her  my  heart  on  a 
silver  salver,  just  as  Captain  Cordova 
is  doing?" 

**  Before  you  do  anything  at  all,  you 
must  forget  about  Captain  Cordova.  It 
is  to  love  the  woman  and  not  to  hate 
the  man  that  you  must  strive.  How 
stupid  you  are !  I  thouo^ht  you  told  me 
you  had  lived  abroad." 

** Madame  Therese,"  I  said,  ** Captain 
Zacacetas  was  surely  right." 

''I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  sharp  tongue. 
When  I  see  a  man  going  in  exactly  tihe 
wrong  direction,  as  you  are  doing,  wast- 
ing his  energy  on  nursing  a  passion  that 
can  do  him  nothing  but  harm,  I  am  go- 
ing to  speak  up.  You  may  say  I  have  a 
sharp  tongue  and  keen  eyes,  if  you  like. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  too  old  a  woman 
to  care  much  what  men  say  concerning 
me.  What  I  have  been  saying  Is  only  for 
your  own  good,  and  ray  conscience  is  per- 
fectly clear.  You're  a  great  stupid  goose 
or  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for 
me  to  say  these  things  at  all.  If  you 
hadn't  been  so  intent  on  keeping  your 
jealousy  alive  you  would  have  seen  that 
Miss  SandraviUe  has  had  no  eyes  for  any 
man  but  you.  Sometimes  I  have  been  so 
angry  and  disgusted  at  your  stupidity 
that  I  have  wanted  to  shake  you  just  as 
I  would  a  contrary  little  boy.  And  you 
can  say  I  have  a  sharp  tongue  if  you 
want  to.  Perhaps  I  have,  but  thank  the 
Lord  I  can  still  see  a  hole  in  a  ladder, 
and  if  I  were  a  man  I  don't  think  I 
should  be  wondering  whether  another 
man  was  going  to  win  the  woman  I  loved 
while  every  servant  in  the  house  was 
cogni2ant  of  the  fact  that  the  lady  her- 
self cared  for  none  but  me.  Doctor,  how 
could  you  be  so  dull  ? ' ' 

At  this  point  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Captain  Cordova,  Miss 
SandraviUe  and  Senora  Trevino,  who 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  plaza  as 
chaperone  in  the  absence  of  Madame 
Therese.  I  had  been  so  completely  upset 
by  the  abrupt  declarations  of  the  old 
French  lady  that  I  fear  I  proved  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  addition  to  the 
little  party  which  was  thus  gathered  in 
the  parlor  for  the  next  half  hour  or  so. 
I  hardly  heard  more  than  mere 
snatches  of  the  conversation,  so  busy  was 
I  in  trying  to  adjust  myself  to  the 
astonishing  facts  which  the  sharp  words 
of  my  hostess  had  revealed.  So  correct 
an  interpretation  had  she  placed  upon 
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by  own  thoughts  and  actions  that  I 
found  myself  accepting  her  view^  with- 
out hesitation,  all  of  which  caused  no  lit- 
tle confusion  in  my  own  mind,  and  set 
at  least  one  of  my  pet  theories  scurrying 
for  shelter.  As  I  went  over  the  words 
of  madame,  her  logic  became  more  con- 
vincing, and  the  correctness  of  her  con- 
clusions more  obvious.  My  reflections 
were  rudely  disturbed. 

**Senor  Doctor.*'  It  was  Captain 
Cordova  speaking.  '  *  Senor  Doctor,  Miss 
Sandraville  has  been  telling  me  that 
among  her  possessions  is  a  map  of  this 
territory.  I  think  she  said  it  was  left 
by  her  father  for  the  purpose  of  locat- 
ing some  property  in  this  locality.  She 
wished  me  to  look  at  it  and  see  if  I 
could  tell  her  anything  about  the  nature 
of  the  property  referred  to.*'  Then, 
turning  to  Miss  Sandraville,  he .  said  in 
English:  ** Pardon,  senorita.  I  spik  to 
ze  doctor  in  Espanol — he  will  translate 
what  I  have  say,  yesf 

I  did  so,  adding  that  I  would  show 
the  captain  the  map  if  she  desired  it, 
but  I  thought  it  might  be  better  to  wait 
a  few  days. 

**0h,  no,"  said  Miss  Sandraville. 
*' Please  get  it  and  let  us  see  if  Captain 
Cordova  can  not  tell  us  something  about 
this  strange  property  of  which  my  father 
speaks.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  of 
what  it  can  possibly  consist. ' ' 

I  went  to  my  room,  epened  the  little 
.packet,  and  returned  with  the  map.  If 
I  could  have  formulated  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  withholding  it  I  should  have 
.  done  so,  for  instinct  told  me  that  it  was 
very  indiscreet  to  show  this  map  of  hid- 
den treasure  to  any  person  whatsover, 
much  less  to  one  of  Captain  Cordova's 
romantic  temperament. 

As  I  placed  it  before  him  on  the  little 
.  colter  table,  I  bent  low  and  whispered 
in  his  ear  in  Spanish : 
,    **Miss  Sandraville  has  no  idea  of  the 
real  significance  of  this  map.'* 

As  the  captain  looked  over  the  little 
piece  of  parchment  and  gradually 
grasped  its  potent  meaning,  his  face 
flushed  and  his  eyes  gleamed. 


''Dis  ees  a  most  beautiful  papel, 
senorita,"  he  said,  turning  to  Miss 
Sandraville.  ''A  most  beautiful  papel. 
What  it  mean  I  do  not  know,  but  dat  it 
ees  most  beautiful,  of  dat  am  I  assure. 
I  will  t'ink  of  him  and  see  what  he  can 
mean,  and  now  I  must  for  to  go.  It  is 
perhaps  ten  o'clock,  yest" 

**0h,"  said  Miss  Sandraville,  her 
voice  tinged  with  disappointment,  ''can't 
you  tell  me  something  about  the  country 
where  those  crosses  are  marked  f  I  am 
so  anxious  to  know  what  property  my 
father  could  possibly  have  possessed  in 
this  queer,  far-away  country,  and  I  did 
so  hope  that  you  would  be  able  to  ex- 
plain everything." 

*'I  am  most  distress,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, **but  I  can  tell  nozzing  for  what  ze 
papel  can  mean*  I  will  t'ink  him  over 
and,  see  for  why  he  ahaH  be  make,  and  in 
ze  momain,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to 
told  you  for  why  he  is  make,  yesT" 

''I  do  hope  you  can.  Captain  Cor- 
dova," said  Miss  Sandraville.  "You 
do  not  know  how  pleased  I  shall  be  to 
learn  what  that  little  map  means.  I 
guess  I  must  be  like,  all  .other  girls  when 
it  comes  to  curiosity,,  for  I  think  I  have 
wondered  more  about,  that  little  map 
than  about  anything  else  in  my  whole 
life.  I  have  made  Dr.  McFadden  go  and 
get  it  for  me  time  and  again,  and  then 
I  have  sent  him  out  intathe  country  to 
see  if  he  could  locate  the  places  where 
these  crosses  are  marked,  but  so  far  he 
has  failed.  You  see,  he  doesn't  know 
this  country  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I 
thought  you  might  help  him  out.  You 
will  try  and  find  out  for  me,  becavse  I 
am  just  as  curious  as  I  can  be  to  know 
what  those  funny  little  crosses  mean." 

**Ah,  senorita,"  said  the  captain,  "I 
will  do  the  best,  and  I  t'ink  I  can  tell 
you  for  why  the  papel  is  make  in  two  or 
t'ree  days.  I  will  try  ver'  hard.  And 
now  I  must  go,  and  if  I  do  not,  why 
Colonel  Uvalde  he  will  be  for  scolding. 
So  I  will  say  good  night  to  you  and  to 
all  ze  odders,  and  to  you,  doctor,  I  will 
see  you  en  la  manana,'' 

With  that  he  went  out. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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RAVEL  between  Mexico  and 
the  ^'States"  over  the  **San 
Antonio  Trair'  was,  as  one 
may  judge,  large  and  con- 
tinuous. My  ** folks''  went  to 
Texas  as  early  as  1843,  and  were  conse- 
quently among  the  pioneer  settlers. 
Nacogdoches,  Texas,  was  then  and  for 
years  following,  a  center  of  Texas' 
worth,  wealth  and  culture.  San  Augus- 
tine, also,  was  a  town  of  importance, 
and^here  was  established  one  of  the  Lone 
Star  State's  earliest  institutions  of  leam- 
h}g.  Denominational  schools  were  in  ad- 
vance, of  course,  and  this  was  the  Wes- 
leyan  Academy,  founded  by  the  Metho- 
dists of  that  and  neighboring  sections. 
My  mother  had  charge  of  its  female  de- 
partment, and  it  was  here  that  many  of 
my  earliest  and  most  lasting  impres- 
sions were  formed. 

I  can  remember,  and  do,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  the  striking  event,  when  the 
company  from  the  vicinity  went  to  the 
Mexican  War.  I  was  a  little  shaver  in 
the  procession  and  the  ubiquitous  editor, 
*' Wooden-legged"  Russell  —  so-called 
from  the  quality  of  a  limb,  the  natural 
one  having  been  lost  in  a  street  fight — 
with  his  flag  waving  and  his  speech,  im- 
pressed me  as  wonderful.  Then  comes 
to  mind  the  line  of  marching  men  on 
horseback,  with  one  in  front  blowing 
blasts  on  a  long,  tin  horn  and  the  vision 
fades,  for  all  the  rest  must  have  been 
common-place.  Those  that  marched 
away  to  war  were  members  of  Jack 
Hayes'  Texas  Rangers,  and  left  their 
dead  on  all  the  bloody  fields  of  far-off 
Mexioo. 


REGULATORS  AND  MODERATORS  SOON 
LOCKED   HORNS 

Around  about  San  Augustine  there  is 
much  historical  material-^in  fact,  the 
annals  of  this  vicinity  are  replete  with 
stories  of  the  Regulator  and  the  Modera- 
tor times,  which,  beginning  with  good 
intent,  ended  in  internal  war,  during 
which  fortune  fluctuated  until  Presi- 
dent Houston,  of  the  then  Republic  of 
Texas,  came  down  with  the  National 
niilitia  and  put  both  parties  to  flight. 

The  first  bom  of  these  rivals  was  the 
**  Regulators, "  and  they  came  because 
public  opinion  was  not  strong  enough  to 
make  law  effective.  A  new  country 
crowded  with  hopes  and  opportunities; 
a  line  of  travel  along  which  flowed  a 
wealth  of  commerce  in  silver,  gold,  pro- 
duce and  slaves,  was  too  inviting  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  venturesome  buccaneer 
came  to  ply  his  trade. 

Among  these  were  deep,  designing  and 
desperate  men,  and  a  ** foray"  which 
would  net  a  hundred  **  one-thousand  dol- 
lar niggers"  was  the  lure  that  brought 
the  best  of;  the  fearless  scoundrels.  The 
country  was  in  time  und^r  their  com- 
plete despotism,  and  it  was  death  to  him 
that  divulged  or  "chirped." 

LAWLESS    BAND    WAS    COMPARED    TO 
MURRELL 

I  can  remember  with  what  bated 
breath  the  better,  but  always  more  timid, 
citizen  spoke  of  them  and  their  deeds, 
and  connected  them  with  Murrell  and 
his  famous  gang,  who  held,  or  had  held, 
like  sway  in  Mississippi.  It  was  the 
days  of  bank  currency — ^** wild-cat,"  as 
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it  was  termed — and  there  were  false 
coiners,  couterfeiters  and  sharpers  of  all 
degrees  among  them.  They  looted, 
robbed  and  stole,  from  the  card  ta- 
ble to  the  pack  train  to  and  from  mar- 
ket point,  and  there  are  fortunes  yet  ex- 
tant which  were  founded  on  negroes  run 
off  from  homes  in  the  States  and  lost 
in  the  maze  of  Texas  thievery.  These 
buccaneers  killed  only  when  necessity  de- 
manded, and  then  under  the  rule  that 
**d€ad  men  tell  no  tales." 

Around  all  this,  as  in  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood,  there  was  woven  a  certain 
quality  of  romance. 

Tales  of  their  deeds,  their  reveU  and 
their  charities — ^because  even  the  devil 
isn't  like  painted — came  down  to  the 
times  of  the  Civil  War,  a  strife  filled 
with  more  momentous  incidents,  and 
which  wiped  from  memory's  tablet  all 
of  the  minor  disturbances  of  society. 
Then — 

" — TlM  simple  plan. 
That  thejr  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can" 

came  to  an  end,  as  all  things  which  man 
wills  must. 

The  insecurity  of  life  and  property 
grew  apace,  until  the  less  timid  became 
bold,  and  the  more  timid  grew  bolder.  A 
leader  was  found,  and,  as  usual,  he  came 
from  among  the  despoilers.  He  had 
«nou(^ — and  wanted  to  keep  it.  He  did 
that  and  his  descendants  have  it  yet — 
multiplied  some  times  over. 

1.SADBR  OF   REGULATORS  SUBJECTED 
TO  TEST  OF  COURAGE 

To  prove  his  right  to  command,  the 
new  leader  of  the  order — an  order  later 
known,  from  the  Spanish  name,  as  the 
Vigilantes — was  then  called  to  a  test  of 
<;ourage.  He  was  set  upon  in  San  Aug- 
fistine's  public  square  by  two  of  the 
Wild  Rovers'  (as  they  were  termed) 
most  desperate  men.  The  new  leader 
triumph^.    He  killed  them  both! 

In  a  trice  his  standard  was  crowded 
with  recruits — both  good  and  bad,  for 
among  such  a  society  no  one  knew  who 
to  name  as  honest  citizens  or  a  recreant. 
Of  open  discussion  there  had  been  none 
and  could  be  none.  To  suppress  public 
speech  and  to  keep  still  tongues  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  to  intimidate 
others  these  scoundrels  had  but  to  point 
to   some   of   these   newly-made   graves. 


And  then  came  the  '*  regulation  of 
society  by  the  Regulators." 

At  first  blush  all  went  well.  The 
noted  desperadoes  and  thieves  were 
''hung  out,  shot  out,  or  run  out."  Or- 
ders were  posted  and  printed  in  the  local 
paper — for  the  American  press  kept 
pace  with  the  American  pioneer — de- 
nouncing the  gang  and  their  acts  and 
warning  all  to  leave  who  would  harbor, 
or  who  had  in  any  way  been  connected 
with  the  lawless  crew  that  had  so  long 
ruled  the  communities  of  San  Augustine, 
Sabine  and  Shelby  counties. 

I  was  told  in  later  years  that  men 
and  families  ''bundled"  up  and  left  at 
this  warning  who  had  nevw  been  sus- 
pected, and  among  them  a  p^ular 
preacher  fled  between  suns  with  a  for- 
tune in  negroes  he  had  accumulated,  as 
was  supposed,  by  honest  dealing.  In 
after  years,  when  all  was  forgotten,  he 
was  heard  of  as  an  eminent  divine,  heat- 
edly engaged  in  the  manumission  of  oth- 
er people's  slaves,  after  he  had  sold  his 
own,  as  Tom  Lawson  charges  that  pious 
Bioston  did  about  that  time  or  a  little 
later. 

SOON  A  REGULATION  OF  THE  REGULA- 
TORS MEGAN 

And  when  the  Regulators  had  regu- 
lated the  thieves,  robbers  and  murder- 
ers, a  regulation  of  the  Regulators  be- 
gan. 

Like  the  Hebertists  and  the  Danton- 
ists  who  planned  and  created  Therme- 
dore,  on  which  day  Robespierre  met  his 
doom,  the  leader  and  his  ilk  were  sub- 
jected to  ordeals  themselves.  The  local 
paper,  under  the  charge  of  that  afore- 
said "Wooden-legged"  Russell,  biased 
forth  a  charge  on  the  Regulator's  leader 
for  his  past  iniquities,  which  resemUed 
in  fervency  and  truth  Thibaudeau's  ex- 
coriation of  Tallien.  But  the  Regulator 
leader  was  of  better  fighting  metal  than 
his  Gallic  prototype.  He  went  "gun- 
ning" for  he  of  the  "wooden-leg,"  and 
the  result  was  marked  in  that  lost  limb 
which  gave  the  editor  his  by-name. 

But  the  timid  were  no  more.  They 
had  tasted  authority  and  saw  how  ea^ 
it  was — if  you  could  hold  together.  This 
they  did. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  MODERATORS 

And  then  the  Regulators,  or  at  least 
the   former  leader's  friends,   associates 
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and  fellow  villains,  began  to  be  as  bad 
as  the  bad  men  they  had  so  summarily 
cleaned  out.  True,  they  respected  prop- 
erty, but  grudges,  dislikes  and  almost 
forgotten  quarrels  were  excusas  enough 
to  **play  for  even/'  and  gocid  men  be- 
gan to  be  killed. 

And  Russell,  from  his  couch  of  pain, 
urged  the  best  elements  on.  At  his  sug- 
gesticm  a  new  order  was  created.  Thus 
the  ** Moderators"  were  born. 

Their  mission  was  laudable,  as  it  ap- 
peared at  the  moment,  and  for  a  short 
time  they  were  a  success — as  Moderators. 
Their  organization  and  the  stout  array 
of  good  names  of  men  fearless  and  true, 
sufficed  to  awe  the  Regulators,  leader 
and  aU.  But  a  drunken  brawl  in  San 
Augustine,  two  or  three  dead  and  some 
wounded,  brought  the  climax,  when  Mod- 
erator and  Regulator  forgot  society  at 
large  and  went  to  war  on  their  own 
hook. 

LOVE    AFFAIR    OF   A    MODERN    HELEN 

Woven  among  these  disturbances  was 
a  love  affair.  A  woman,  beautiful,  'tis 
said,  as  a  dream,  fearless  herself,  and  a 
Diana  in  horsemanship,  became  the  lead- 
ing ^irit  of  this  strange,  eventful 
period.  Withal,  she  must  have  been  su- 
perior in  intellect,  in  cunning  and  in 
nerve.  Named  from  her  who  brought 
woe  to  Troy,  she  planned  forays  and 
ambuscades,  which  denoted  superior 
skill  and  judgment,  and  one,  the  last, 
which  bears  'till  this  day  her  name,  and 
in  which  she  lost  her  life,  was  daring  in 
the  extreme. 

This  Helen  was  evidently  a  coquette, 
whose  beauty  and  wiles  played  havoc 
with  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the  quarrel. 
Varying  fortunes  marked  numerous 
pitched  battles;  the  noise  of  the  combat 
had  reached  Austin,  the  Republic's  capi- 
tal, and  Houston,  the  President,  had  is- 
sued a  proclamation  denouncing  both 
belligerants  as  outlaws,  calling  upon 
-them,  under  pains  and  penalties,  to  dis- 
perse, when  Helen  planned  a  coup — 
which  was  hoped  and  believed  would  end 
the  Moderators  to  a  man,  before  Houston 
could  reach  the  scene. 

These  were  then  **forted"  in  Shelby 
County,  near  the  Augustine  border,  and 
Helen  went  ostensibly  to  meet  her  lover, 


who  was  one  of  them,  but  really  to  en- 
tice the  garrison  out  and  into  the  rifle 
range  of  her  friends.  Superbly  mounted, 
dressed  in  full,  long,  flowing  velvet  rid- 
ing habit,  as  was  tht*  fashion  in  those 
days,  with  banded  beaver  on  her  head 
and  riding  whip  in  hand,  she  can- 
tered up  to  the  forted  Moderators,  the 
fort  being  a  double  log  house  planked 
up  and  surrounded  with  a  fence.  She 
called  her  lover  ( ?)  and  at  the  fence 
laughed  and  joked  with  glee  and  talked 
of  other  things  than  war. 

RETRIBUTION   CAME   SWIFT   AND 
STRONG 

Her  friends,  she  said,  had  ''quit  on 
old  Houston's  order;"  had  gone  to  their 
homes  or  were  far  away,  and  she  was 
for  peace  for  her  family,  for  which 
she  had  come  to  sue.  This,  with  a  win- 
ning glance  at  her  lover,  captured  him. 
All  the  while  her  friends  were  creeping 
up  to  get  within  full  range  of  the  foe* 
The  men  of  the  fort  came  one  by  one  to 
the  fence,  their  fears  relieved,  and  chat- 
ted with  Helen.  And  then  she  made  her 
mistake.  She  looked  towards  the  nearby 
woods  once  too  often  and,  at  last,  too 
anxiously.  This  her  lover  noted,  but 
true  to  his  clan  he  warned  them  **to 
cover  and  be  quick  about  it,"  when  the 
crack  of  a  rifle,  which  was  fired  from 
a  nearby  thicket,  desperately  wounded 
him.  Helen,  swooping  to  her  horse's 
mane,  turned  and  fled.  The  fort  re- 
.sponded  with  a  volley,  and  Helen,  fall- 
ing from  her  horse,  was  dragged  by  her 
foot,  which  caught  in  the  stirrup,  along 
a  wild  country  road.  When  rescued,  her 
head  had  been  pounded  to  a  pulp.  This 
affair  was  known  as  ** Helen's  Defeat." 

Houston  came  in  person  a  few  days 
later  and  with  a  thousand  troops.  These 
were  quartered  in  the  counties  of  the 
feud  for  some  months,  and  served  to 
quiet  affairs  somewhat,  but,  although 
there  were  no  more  outbreaks,  the  ani- 
mosities engendered  came  down  to  Civil 
War  times,  and  my  school  days  at 
Nacogdoches,  fifteen  years  after  the  re- 
lated events,  were  full  of  Moderator  and 
Regulator  talk,  and  killings  on  that 
score  were  not  infrequent  in  East  Texas 
even  after  Appomattox. 
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SKETCHES 

Little  Stories  of  Men^  Women  and  Events 

JOE  H.  EAGLE. 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Joe  H.  Eagle,  is  in  every 
way  a  truly  remarkable  man 
— ^whether  from  the  stand- 
point of  capability,  attain- 
ments or  achievements. 

Mr.  Eagle  was  bom  at  Tompkinsville, 
Kentucky,  in  1870.  So  precocious  was 
he  in  intellect  that  he  finished  at  High 
School  at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  he  won 
a  first-class  teacher's  certificate  at  four- 
teen ;  he  graduated  at  seventeen  at  Bur- 
ritt  College,  Spencer,  Tennessee,  as  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class,  earning  his  own 
way  through  college  by  teaching  writing 
schools  during  vacations.  He  immedi- 
ately came  to  Texas,  having  no  fortune 
and  no  friends  here,  and  taught  school 
in  Bosque  County  for  two  years.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  won,  in  a  lengthy 
competitive  examination,  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  high  school  of  the  city 
of  Vernon,  Texas,  where  his  success  was 
phenomenal.  During  this  period  he  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Eagle  moved  to  Houston  in  1895, 
and  has  been  active  in  legal  and  social 
circles  here  ever  since.  His  success  as 
a  lawyer  has  probably  been  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  any  other  man  at 
the  bar  in  Texas.  Prom  the  beginning 
his  pleasant  manner,  sound  legal  attain- 
ments, hard  Work,  strict  integrity,  pro- 
found learning  and  captivating  elo- 
quence, have  distinguished  him.  Per- 
haps no  other  lawyer  at  the  Texas  bar 
has  earned  larger  cash  fees  or  won 
greater  fame  or  enjoyed  a  larger  prac- 
tice, or  conducted  more  or  larger  litiga- 
tion than  Mr.  Eagle.  It  is  said  that  more 
millions  of  money  have  been  spent  for 
Texas  lands  upon  the  legal  opinion  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eagle  than 


that  of  any  other  lawyer  who  ever  lived 
in  Texas,  and  that,  too,  before  he  was 
forty  years  of  age.  He  has  confined  him- 
self to  no  specialty,  and  has  been  equally 
at  home  in  any  part  of  that  vast  field  of 
labor  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Eagle  has  achieved  a  distinction 
as  broad  as  the  entire  South  as  an  ora- 
tor of  the  first  rank.  Being  an  earnest 
student,  he  has  long  since  be^me  a  great 
scholar,  and  all  of  his  scholarship  comes 
to  the  tip  of  his  golden  tongue  at  de- 
mand. It  is  safe  to  say  that,  while  he  lias 
been  engrossed  in  professional  labor  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  not  chosen 
to  participate  much  in  public  affairs, 
few  men  in  Texas  are  more  in  demand 
as  a  public  speaker  and  few  if  any,  are 
regarded  as  his  superior  as  an  orator. 

Mr.  Eagle  has  been  successful  in  his 
private  business  affairs  and  ventures. 
His  long  experience  as  counsellor  of 
other  business  men  gave  him  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  requisite  for  personal 
business  success. 

His  engaging  personality  wins  him  the 
regard  and  attachment  of  all  who  meet 
him ;  his  home  life  is  ideal ;  his  faith  in 
mankind  is  fixed  and  firm ;  and  he  car- 
ries sunshine  with  him  everywhere. 

His  friends  have  long  felt  that  he  was 
big  congressional  timber,  and  have  final- 
ly prevailed  upon  him  to  offer  as  a  can- 
didate. His  popularity  is  universal 
throughout  Houston  and  Harris  Coun- 
ty, and  throughout  the  district,  where 
he  is  so  well  known. 

If  he  is  elected,  it  is  sure  he  will 
speedily  win  his  place  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  useful  and  splendid  of  public 
men.  He  will  make  this  congressional 
district  famous  throughout  the  nation. 
Mr.  Eagle  is  now  but  forty-two,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  to  what  heights  his 
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character  and  commanding  abilities  will 
lead  him. 


mental  achievement;  one  who,  by  his 
genius,  spurns  imitation  and  creates  for 


ARTEMUS  R.  ROBERTS 

Well  Known  Texan^  who  is  President  of  the  Amicable  Insurance 
Company  of  Waco 


A  GREAT  TEXAS  BUILDER 
Now  and  then  there  surges  forth  from 
the  multitude  one  who,  by  his  rare  and 
conquering  spirit,  baffles  every   diffi- 
culty and  rises  to  the  place  of  monu- 


himself  his  own  lines  of  independent 
action;  one  whose  aim  in  life  is  not  so 
much  to  follow  as  to  lead.  Such  charac- 
ters are  men  of  mighty  worth  and, 
when  their  leadership  tah^s  ih^^pBc- 
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tion  of  philanthropic 
endeavor,  their  worth 
is  multiplied  an  hun- 
dredfold. 

Such  a  character  is 
the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Artemas  B. 
Roberts,  the  projector 
and  promoter  of  the 
Amicable  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Wa- 
co, Texas.  His  achieve- 
ments  constitute  an- 
other monument  to 
genius  and  integrity. 
Bom  in  Missouri,  Au- 
gust 24,  1864,  left 
fatherless  when  a 
child,  hampered  by 
disease  early  in  youth 
that  left  him  a  cripple 
for  life,  he  was  edu- 
cated amid  all  the  dif- 
ficulties incident  t  o 
the  life  of  a  poor  boy. 
In  1877,  with  his 
mother  and  sister  he 
moved  to  Alvarado, 
Vexas.  After  graduat- 
ing at  the  Alvarado 
school  he  entered  Sam 
Houston  State  Normal 
at  Huntsville,  where 
he  graduated  with  hon- 
ors m  1884. 

To  see  Mr.  Roberts 
seated  in  his  office  in 
the  twenty-two-story 
building,  which  stands 
like  a  gigantic  sentinel 
on  the  main  thorough- 
fare in  the  city  of 
Waco,  a  building  which 
has  no  equal  south  oE 
Chicago,  and  which  is 
the  project  of  his  own 
genius,  one  can  scarce- 
ly realize  that  he  was 
once  a  poor  country 
lad. 

Mr.    Roberts    began 
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a  in- 


mathematical  intrica- 
cies of  insurance  prob- 
lems. Aside  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Roberts  is  an 
actuary  of  rare  ability. 
Seldom  has  anyone  at^ 
tained  such  proficiency 
in  both  branches. 

There  came  a  day 
when  Mr.  Roberts  felt 
an  eternal  stirring  in 
his  heart — an  ambition 
to  project  an  enterprise 
that  would  endure.  He 
conceived  the  idea  of 
organizing  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prac- 
t  i  c  a  1  life  insurance 
companies  in  the 
South.  H  e  proposed 
to  organize  his  com- 
pany and  at  the  same 
time  erect  a  twenty- 
two-story  building  in 
Waco,  to  be  the  perma- 
nent home  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Such  an  undertaking 
appeared  to  the  public 
to  be  but  the  vain 
dream  of  an  idealist, 
but,  drawing  continu- 
ally from  the  inward 
resources  of  his  own 
fertile  brain,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts pressed  on  toward 
the  accomplishment  of 
his  great  plan,  with  no 
thought  of  yielding  to 
the  voice  of  discourage- 
ment that  derided  his 
proposed  project.  In 
spite  of  the  incredulity 
of  the  public  his  plan 
took  definite  form  and 
moved  constantly  to- 
ward completion.  To- 
day Waco  and  all  of 
Texas  look  with  pride 


his  career  as  a  teacher  one  of  waco's  skyscrapers-the  twenty-  upon  the  magnificent 
in  the  public  schools  of      two  story  amiciable  life  building,      structure,  and  acknowl- 


Texas,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  attained  highest  rank.  Later 
on  he  turned  his  attention  to  life  insur- 
ance, and  for  twenty-six  years  made  it 
a  close  study,  perfecting  himself,  not 
only  in  the  field  work,  but  also  in  the 


edge  both  the  enter- 
prise and  its  excellent  habitat  as  potent 
factors  in  the  development  of  this  great 
commonwealth. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a  man  of  rare  person- 
ality. — N.  Hillary  Harrison. 
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TIL  JUNE 
Among  the  words  before  me  now. 

There  seems  a  portion  of  your  grace. 
And  bending  o'er  each  snowy  page, 

I  seem  to  see  your  darling  face. 
I  seem  to  see  you  in  your  room. 

Whose  windows  open  on  the  lawn, 
A  wistful  look  is  in  your  eyes. 

Which  will  not  be  entirely  gone — 
•Til  Juna 

The  faint  perfume  I  seem  to  smell, 

Brings  a  memory  of  the  day, 
I  met  you — girlie,  don't  forget. 

That  happy  time  down  on  the  bay. 
The  same  sweet  smell  was  'round  you  then, 

I'll  place  your  letter  near  my  heart. 
The  thought  of  which  I'll  ne'er  forget. 

And  think  of  how  we  had  to  part — 
'Til  June. 

—"Tex"  Gushing. 

GABRIEL'S   HOUNDS 

Old  Gabriel  was  a  hunter  bold, 

His  hair  was  long  and  gray. 
He  took  his  hounds  and  made  a  drive 

Upon  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  chase  was  up,  the  deer  was  out. 

And  Gabriel  took  his  stand, 
A  smile  upon  hisi  grizzly  face, 

A  musket  in  his  hand. 

But  Gabriel  saw  an  awful  sight 
That  made  him  drop  his  gun. 

The  deer  that  came  across  the  glade, 
Was  but  a  skeleton. 

And  Gabriel  felt  his  hair  rise  up, 

For  close  upon  the  track. 
With  wild,  unearthly  music  came 

A  gruesome,  fleshless  pack. 

The  deer  went  on  with  awful  speed 

Across  the  dale  and  hill. 
Twas  long  ago,  but  on  the  trail 

Those  hounds  are  yelping  still. 

And  you  may  hear  them  any  day 
When  winds  are  shrill  and  high. 

Although  you  never  may  behold 
The  skeleton  go  by. 

— ^Whitney  Montgomery. 

SONG— SWEET  VIOLETS. 
We  are  here  when  of  flowers 

The  whole  earth  is  bare; 
Aod  we  laugh  at  the  showers. 

The  cold  winds  we  dare; 
For  the  hearts  of  us,  golden, 

All  aeasons  beguile, 
And  they  pass  on,  beholden 

To  us,  with  a  smile. 


And  for  every  comer. 

In  every  clime, 
In  our  hearts  there  is  summer. 

And  Joy  all  the  time. 
Let  the  sky  high  above  us 

Be  smiling  or  not. 
If  those  near  us  but  love  us 

How  sweet  is  our  lot! 

There  are  gardens  of  glory 

That  fam'd  flowers  grace; 
And  how  simple  our  story; 

How  common  our  place! 
But  some  hearts  will  remember. 

Who  once  passed  our  way, 
How,  when  time  was  December, 

We  made  it  seem  May. 

— John  P.  Sjolander. 

HER  MARK. 

The  little  girl  hasi  gone  away; 
But  where  she  romped  Just  yesterday 
There  is  a  trail  of  things  she  had 
To  make  her  baby  play-day  glad; 
Rag  Betsy  lying  by  the  door 
All  twisted  round  hind  side  before. 
Like  she  had  made  a  sudden  halt 
Right  midway  in  a  somersault, 
And  right  beside  her,  over  there. 
The  cotton  cat,  feet  in  the  air. 

The  cut-out  pictureai  and  the  cat. 
Or  old  Rag  Betsy's  ragged  hat. 
Or  old  Rag  Betsy,  or  the  things 
To  which  a  little  baby  clings 
With  the  strength  of  her  baby  arms. 
Finding  in  them  a  wealth  of  charms 
Undreamed  of  grown-ups,  hold  me  not 
As  much  as  one  small  smudgy  spot 
Made  on  the  shiny  looking  glass 
Of  the  hall  rack  by  the  smalli  lass. 

Her  mother  soaped  her  hands  and  ftuso— 
Then  she  Jerked  loose  and  made  a  race 
For  the  hall  mirror.  Just  to  look. 
As  she  said,  "If  the  soap  had  took^; 
Her  soapy  hand  pressed  there,  and  then 
Her  mother  yanked  her  down  again. 
And,  laughing,  both  of  them  went  back 
To  water,  soap  and  towel  rack; 
Now  she's  out  in  the  country  air 
But  the  print  of  her  hand  is  there. 

The  imprint  of  her  hand  isi  there. 
And  her  glad  eyes  and  tousled  hair 
Almost  seem  there  when  I  pause  to 
Moon  o'er  tl|at  smudge  the  way  I  do; 
Late^  paper  or  late  magazine, 
That^  little  smudge  comes  in  between 
My  eyes  and  it,  and  I  sit  still 
The  way  a  foolish  daddy  will 
Thinking  of  her;  lips  half  a-pout 
To — ^but  a  kiss  would  wipe  it  out 

— -Judd  Mortimer  Lewto. 
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MARRINER— STAFF  POET 

The  Sweet  Singer  of  the  ^^GaLDal^  News**  and 

His  Books 

BY   HARRY  VAN  DEMARK, 

'  Author  o£  **SjoUn<ler,  Texas'  Farmer  Poet,"  **Lewis,  Singer  o£  Song9,"  Etc. 


N  the  office  of  the  Dallas  News 

there  sits  each  day  a  man, 

still   young   in   years,    thin, 

wiry   and   with   high    cheek 

bones,     suggestive     of     the 

American  Indian.    He  is  not  an  Indian, 

however.    Par  be  it  from  such!    He  is 

a  poet,  and  his  name  is  Harry  L.  Mar- 


riner,  and  besides  his  daily  contribu- 
tions, which  have  for  six  years  been 
printed  in  connection  with  the  weather 
report  in  both  of  the  ^^Newses^' — Dallas 
and  Galveston — where  they  are  en- 
hanced by  thumbnail  sketches,  he  holds 
the  post  of  Sunday  editor. 

Mr.  Marriner  is  not  a  poet  of  the  com- 
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mon  or  garden  variety ;  neither  is  he  so 
deeply  afflicted  with  artistic  tempera- 
ment that  his  readers  find  it  necessary  to 
stop  and  ponder  over  the  meaning  of  his 
effusions.  He  writes  the  breezy  sort  of 
poetry  that  is  making  America  famous 
at  the  hands  of  such  men  as  S.  E.  Eiser, 
Frank  L.  Stanton  and  Judd  Mortimer 
Lewis.  "While  abounding  in  humor,  it 
runs  the  whole  gamut  from  comedy  to 
tragedy  and  back  again,  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  the  readers  of  the  Gal.-Dal.  News. 
Mr.  Marriner  is  known  in  Texas  and 
surrounding  states  as  **The  News  Staff 
Poet,"  a  title  which  will  cling  to  him 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  lovingly 
bestowed  upon  him  by  children  and 
their  mothers  for  the  happy  songs  he 
sings  of  childhood  days;  and  by  others 
for  the  virile  note  he  puts  into  every- 
thing he  writes,  whether  humorous  or 
not. 

WAS  BORN  IN   KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Marriner  is  not  a  native  Texan, 
though  he  is  one  by  adoption  and  proud 
of  the  fact.  He  was  bom  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  the  windiest  month  of  the 
spring  of  the  year  1872. 

His  father  having  been  for  many 
years  an  educator  and  writer  of  ability, 
it  was  fondly  hoped  that  Harry,  his  eld- 
est son,  would  follow  in  his  footsteps.  It 
was  therefore  a  severe  blow  to  the  family 
when  the  young  man  took  to  selling  ci- 
gars to  the  trade.  The  blow  took  on 
knockout  proportions  when  later  he 
went  on  the  road  selling  tobacco,  and, 
still  later,  bicycles. 

Being  inured  to  shock,  the  family  did 
not  bat  an  eye-lash  when  he  later  be- 
came in  turn  a  civil  engineer,  a  short- 
hand artist  for  a  wholesale  hat  concern, 
a  bookkeeper,  a  topographical  draughts- 
man, the  proprietor  of  a  coal  agency,  an 
understudy  to  an  architect,  the  head  of 
a  class  in  boxing,  finally  to  vanish  into 
the  wilds  of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee in  charge  of  a  timber  business. 

The  dreams  of  the  family  were  re- 
alized to  some  extent,  however,  when 
he  became  connected  with  the  old  Chi- 
cago Dispatch,  after  having  for  some 
time  bombarded  the  press  with  his  writ- 
ings. He  established  a  railroad  column 
for  that  paper,  and  while  perhaps  his- 
tory makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  hand- 
ed out  the  real  live  article  in  the  way  of 
news.    Encouraged  by  his  success  he  put 


forth  a  daily  column  of  human  interest 
sketches,  which  the  public  took  to  like  a 
German  to  his  beer. 

WAS    ON    THE    LOUISVILLE    ''EVENING 
POST" 

With  the  failure  of  the  Dispatch^  Mr. 
Marriner  went  to  the  Louisville  Evening 
Bost  as  commercial  and  financial  edi- 
tor, where  the  atmosphere  created  by 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Charles  Hamilton  Mus- 
grove,  Charles  Neville  Buck,  and  other 
writers  since  known  to  fame,  were  an 
added  stimulus  to  his  literary  ambitions. 

Receiving  a  proposition  from  the  Dal- 
las News  in  1901,  he  came  to  that  paper 
as  assistant  city  editor,  since  which  time 
he  has  f  iUed  practically  all  the  editorial 
positions  from  telegraph  editor  to  night 
editor,  and  from  city  editor  to  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Galveston-Dallas  duo. 

He  has  found  time  enough  away  from 
the  daily  grind  to  collaborate  in  the  writ- 
ing of  two  musical  comedies,  and  to  sell 
a  number  of  short  stories  to  tiie  magar 
zines.  He  has  published  three  books  of 
verses,  mainly  humorous,  known  respect- 
ively as  ''When  You  and  I  Were  Kids," 
"Joyous  Days,"  and  ''Mirthful 
Knights." 

SOME   TYPICAL    EXTt^ACTS    FROM    HIS 
BOOKS 

Prom  "When  You  and  I  Were  Kids" 
I  have  selected  a  poem  typical  of  the 
whole  : 

In  the  bam  we  had  the  circus;  twenty  iilna 
to  see  the  show; 

Pretty  stiff  the  price  was,  maybe,  but  the 
boys  all  had  to  go; 

And  the  Forepaughsi  were  not  in  it.  Bar- 
num's  show  was  pretty  bad. 

Sells'  was  just  a  side  attraction  when  com- 
pared with  what  we  had. 

In  a  coop  of  poultry  netting  seven  tomrcats 

paced  around. 
They  were  tigers — all  man-eaten — fiercest 

beasts  above  the  ground. 
And  the  calf  looked  quite  ferocious  painted 

up  a  glaring  blue, 
While  Aunt  Molly's  globe  of  goldfish  was  a 

great  exhibit,  too. 

We  had  borrowed  goats  and  wagons — ^went 

and  got  them  any  place; 
We  had  four,  all  of  them  entered  in  the 

famous  Roman  race; 
And  I  was  the  tight-rope  walker;    with  a 

thrill  I  sUll  recall 
How  I  kissed  my  hand  and  balanced  on  the 

boarding  of  a  stall. 
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Bat  it  didn't  last,  that  circus;  what  ia  best 
soon  fades  away; 

This  one  faded  when  our  father  came  to 
throw  the  mule  some  hay; 

For  he  scoffed  and  called  it  foolish  waste 
of  time  and  money,  too; 

Then  his  gaze  fell  on  that  heifer  painted  in 
its  ghastly  blue; 

And  it  swiftly  queered  the  circus,  and  for 
many  a  weary  day 

We  ate  standing  at  the  mantel — we  pre- 
ferred our  mealfl  that  way. 


In  "Joyous  Days"  we  fmd  this  one: 

I  wonder,  dear,  if  you   recall  that  happy 

night  in  June 
When  we  rode  out,  a  Jolly  crowd,  where^ 

with  its  light,  the  moon 
Made  all  the  turnpike  silver-white — as  clear 

and  bright  as  day 
As  we,   with  merry  songs,  crouched  in  a 

wagon-load  of  hay? 

I  held  your  hand,  or  thought  I  did,  and  some 
one  near  you  yelled; 

It  was  the  chaperon,  my  dear,  and  hers  the 
hand  I  held. 

And  she  arose  quite  scandalised,  and  slapped 
with  all  her  might — 

Not  me — ^by  night  all  cats  are  gray— the  fel- 
low on  her  right! 

I  wondered  whoeie  on  earth  they  were — ^those 

feet  on  which  I  sat; 
They  seemed  like  mine  and  yet  were  not; 

they  felt  too  thick  and  fat. 
I  wondered  if  you  claimed  them,  but  I  was 

afraid  to  touch. 
For   if    they   happened   to   be    yours   you 

wouldn't  like  it  much. 

That  moonlight  ride  upon  the  hay  I  never 

shall  forget; 
I  crouched  for  hours  like  a  Turk,  and  I'm 

bowlegged  yet; 
rve  been  afraid  to  ask  you  since  what  that 

ride  did  to  you. 


But  I'm  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  my  dear — ^you 
sat  that  same  way,  too. 

"Mirthful  Knights"  contains  many 
laughable  poems,  of  which  this  is  a  fair 
sample: 

It  chanced  that  Mandeville  de  Bunk,  Sir 

Knight  by  Arthur's  grace, 
Stood  with  his  polished  shield  before  his 

densely-whiskered  face. 
And  to  his  squire  he  made  remark:  "Now, 

AJgemon,  I  see 
Why  every  maid  I  run  across  must  stop  to 

look  at  me." 

"True,  Sire,"  the  loyal  squire  replied:  "Ah, 

very,  very  true; 
I've   sieen  'em    look   Just  that-away   when 

visiting  the  Zoo."^ 

"Bring  forth  my  favors,"  quoth  the  knight: 

"The  whole  endurin'  lot; 
I've  got  to  wear  one  of  'em  sure,  I  swear  I 

don't  know  what. 
This  mitt  I  got  from  fair  Casein;  this  dinky 

picture  card. 
As  I  recall  it,  was  a  gift  from  lovely  Hilde- 

garde. 

But  here's  that  shoe— consam  my  luck;  now 

whose  brogan  was  that? 
And  tell  me,  sirrah,  truthfully,  whence  came 
this  pink  cravat? 

I  wore  this  dust-pan  at  the  Joust  at  Castle 

Vonderhilt, 
And  at  the  field  of  Rubberneck  I  wore  this 

bloomln'  quilt, 
But    where    did    I    acquire    this    placque? 

Whence  came  this  faded  rose? 
And  who,  in  thunder,  gave  me  these — this 

pair  of  speckled  hose? 

Oh,  well,  I'll  wear  'em  all  at  once — ^Just  tie 

on  al\  you  can; 
It's  mighty  tough,  upon  my  oath,  to  be  a 

ladies'  man. 


NO  FARMER 

• 

Alfred  Gw3mne  Vanderbilt,  looking  very  fresh  and  young,  a  red  carnation 
in  the  buttonhole  of  his  morning  coat,  was  talking  about  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor at  Uie  Madison  Square  Garden  horse  show. 

"He  failed/*  said  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  *'and  he  deserved  to  fail.  His  ignorance 
of  horses  was  incredible.   It  reminded  me  of  an  old  farmer  on  my  brother's  farm. 

''This  old  farmer,  throwing  down  an  agricultural  journal,  once  said  to  me: 

*'  *I  don't  believe,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  'that  the  editor  of  this  here  journal 
knows  enough  about  farmin'  to  plant  his  feet  in  the  road  and  raise  a  cloud  of 
dust.'  '* 
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The  Play  By  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry 
Leon  Wilson^  Recently  Seen  In  Texas 
With  WiUiam  Hodge  In  The  Tide  Role, 
Done  Into  A  Short  Story. 

BY  LUCY  PIERCE 


N  Sorrento,  Italy,  where  Daniel 
Voorhees  Pike,  of  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  momentarily  car- 
ries his  ideals  to  test  their 
strength,  his  young  ward, 
Ethel  Granger-Simpson,  and  her  brother, 
Horace,  have  met  and  joined  the  circle 
of  the  Earl  of  Hawcastle  and  his  sister. 
Lady  Creech,  at  the  Hotel  Begina  Mar- 
gherita.  Through  the  machinations  of 
Hawcastle,  the  wealthy  Miss  Granger- 
Simpson  has  become  engaged  to  his  son, 
the  Hon.  Almeric  St.  Aubyn,  and  a  mar- 
riage settlement  of  $750,000  has  been 
agreed  upon.  It  needs  but  the  sanction 
of  Pike,  administrator  of  the  Granger- 
Simpson  estate,  to  conclude  the  affair 
satirfactorily.  Ethel  and  her  brother 
are  elated  over  the  prospect.  The  his- 
toric name  they  are  buying  dates  back 
to  Crecy  and  Agincourt.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  them  now  that  they  ever 
could  have  been  bom  in  Indiana.  They 
fear  the  coming  of  Pike,  feeling  that  his 
gaucheries  will  surely  humiliate  and  em- 
barrass them.  When,  finally,  he  does 
join  them,  the  encounter  is  even  worse 
than  they  imagined.  He  has  come  to  Sor- 
rento pushing  the  broken-down  motor  of 
a  chance  acquaintance,  named  Grollen- 
hagen,  whom  he  has  met  in  a  hotel  and 
whom  he  familiarly  dubs  *'Doc,''  in  lieu 
of  a  better  title  for  one  whom  he  in- 
stinctively feels  should  have  one.  Ethel 
is  more  than  chagrined,  but  she  has  yet 
to  leani  that  *'Doc''  Grollenhagen  is  a 
nobleman  of  royaJ  blood,  traveling  in- 
cognito, and  one  who  knows  native 
nobility  at  a  glance. 

*  *  I  expect  you  thought  I  'd  neglected 
you  a  good  deal, ' '  Pike  says,  as  he  meets 


his  ward  on  the  terrace  of  the  hotel  for 
the  first  time,  "and  it  did  look  like  it — 
never  coming  to  see  you;  but  I  couldn't 
hardly  manage  the  time.  But  when  I 
got  your  letter,  eleven  days  ago,  I  says 
to  myself,  'Here,  Daniel  Voorhees  Pike, 
you  old  shellback,  you've  just  got  to 
take  time.  John  Simpson  trusted  you 
with  his  property,  and  he's  done  more, 
he's  trusted  you  to  look  after  her,  and 
now  she's  come  to  a  kind  of  jumping- 
off  place  in  her  life — she's  thinking  of 
getting  married,  and  you  just  pack  your 
gripsack  and  hike  over  there  and  stand 
by  her!'" 

'*  The  ceremony  is  to  take  place  within 
a  fortnight,"  Ethel  informs  him,  loftily, 
disgusted  with  his  brusque,  democratic 
manner,  his  crudity  and  inelegance. 
*'We  shall  dispense  with  all  delays." 
And  she  makes  it  plain  that  he  might 
have  saved  her  and  her  brother  mortifi- 
cation by  staying  away,  sending  his  con- 
sent as  her  guardian  in  writing,  dnd 
arranging  the  all-important  settlement 
in  the  same  way. 

**  Money,  you  mean?"  Pike  asks, 
taken  aback. 

*'If  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way," 
she  answers,  curtly  and  uneasily. 

**  You  mean  that  you  want  to  put  aside 
something  of  your  own  to  buy  a  lot  and 
fix  up  a  place  to  start  housekeeping?" 
he  questions,  in  perfect  sincerity. 

*'No!  No!"  Ethel  cries  out,  indig- 
nantly. *  *  I  mean  a  settlement  upon  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  directly." 

'*You  mean  you  want  to  give  it  to 
him?"  shouts  Pike,  in  amazement. 

**If  that's  the  only  way  to  make  you 
understand — ^yes. " 
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"How  much  do  you  want  to  give 
himf' 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,''  she  replies,  calmly. 

*' Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars!"  And  Pike  laughs.  Both  the 
humor  and  the  tragedy  in  the  bargain 
seizes  him  at  the  same  time. 

**He  has,  indeed,  made  you  care  for 
him.  He  must  be  the  Prince  of  the 
World,  honey.  Gee  I  He  must  be  a  great 
man!  I  expect  you're  right  about  me 
not  meeting  him.  I  probably  wouldn't 
stack  up  very  high  alongside  of  a  man 
that's  big  enough  for  you  to  care  that 
much  for.  Why,  I'd  have  to  squeeze 
every  bit  of  property  your  pa  left  you. 
Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
about — this  present  you  want  to  make 
him?"  he  winds  up,  earnestly. 

"Not  with  him,"  she  retorts,  admit- 
ting at  once  Hawcastle's  complete  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter. 

"I  thought  not,"  the  other  drawls. 
**You  see,  St.  Aubyn.  wouldn't  take  it 
if  I'd  let  you  give  it  to  him.  A  fine,  big 
man  like  that  wants  to  make  his  own 
way,  of  course.  Mighty  few  men  like  to 
have  fun  poked  at  'em  about  living  on 
their  wife's  money.  Well,  sir,"  he  goes 
on  confidently,  "do  you  know  what's 
the  first  thing  St.  Aubyn  will  do  when 
he  hears  his  father's  made  such  a  propo- 
sition to  you?  Hell  take  the  old  man 
out  in  the  back  lot  and  give  him  a 
thrashing  he  won't  forget  to  the  day  of 
his  death!" 

At  this  juncture  tw«  companies  of 
carabiniere  suddenly  appear  with  blast 
of  bugle.  They  are  hunting  down  a  ban- 
dit lately  escaped  from  Russia,  who  has 
been  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
excitement  draws  out  St.  Aubyn  on  the 
terrace,  and  Pike  meets  him  for  the  first 
time. 

"You  11  have  to  see  the  governor  and 
our  solicitor  about  the  settlement,"  St. 
Aubyn  observes  at  once,  loftily.  "I've 
some  important  business  on  here.  The 
police  are  chasing  a  bally  convict  chap 
under  the  cliffs  over  yonder,  so  you'll 
have  to  excuse  me.  111  have  to  be  tod- 
dling. You  know  there's  nothing  like  a 
little  convict  shooting  to  break  the  bloom- 
ing monotony,  what!  Wait  for  me,  you 
fellows.  Don't  hurt  him  till  I  get  there," 
he  shouts,  making  off  toward  the  caror- 
biniere.  Pike  looks  over  the  retreating 
figure  disgustedly.    He  appears  to  the 


American  to  be  a  cross  between  a  poodle 
and  a  parrot. 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  that!"  he  finally  ejaculates, 
facing  Ethel.  "Say — ^how  much  do  they 
charge  over  here  for  a  real  man?" 

Horace  joins  them,  and  Pike  turns  on 
him  the  torrent  of  his  complete  disgust 
and  wrath  over  the  situation. 

"It  is  impossible  you  should  under- 
stand the  motives  of  my  sister  and  my- 
self in  our  struggle  not  to  remain  in 
the  vulgar  herd,"  Horace  cries.  "But 
can't  you  try  to  comprehend  that  there 
is  an  old-world  society,  based,  not  on 
wealth,  but  on  that  indescribable  some- 
thing which  comes  of  ancient  lineage 
and  high  birth.  You  presume  to  inter- 
fere between  us  and  the  fine  flower  of 
Europe!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  the  folks 
around  Kokomo  spoke  of  your  father  as. 
a  fine  flower,"  the  man  from  home  re- 
minds him,  with  a  chuckle,  ""but  we  all 
thought  a  heap  of  him,  and  when  he  mar- 
ried your  ma  he  was  so  glad  to  get  her 
that — well,  I  never  heard  yet  that  he 
asked  for  any  settlement.  The  fact  is 
— ^when  she  took  him  he  was  a  poor  man, 
and  if  he'd  had  $750,000,  I'll  bet  he'd 
a  given  it  for  her." 

An  intimacy  has  sprung  up  between 
Pike  and  his  newly  found  friend,  "Doc" 
Grollenhagen,  whose  identity  not  even 
the  Hoosier  suspects  as  yet.  He  is,  in 
fact,  none  other  than  the  Grand  Duke 
Vasili  of  Russia,  and  the  intimate  little 
comedy  he  has  stumbled  across  in  his 
incognito  has  completely  won  his  inter- 
est. Ivanoff,  the  escaped  Russian  bandit, 
now  unexpectedly  encounters  Pike  on 
the  terrace,  and  finding  that  he  is  an 
American,  flings  himself  on  the  latter 's 
mercy,  begging  him  to  conceal  him  from 
the  carabiniere.  Pike  hurriedly  engages 
him  as  a  chauffeur,  rigs  him  out  in  a 
workman 's  blouse,  and  puts  him  to  work 
on  Vasili 's  own  disabled  motor  car.  The 
Grand  Duke  is  chagrined  momentarily, 
but  vastly  amused.  The  situation  has  its 
piquancy,  and  he  plays  the  game.  He 
maintains  his  incognito,  and  protects  the 
revolutionist. 

"You  committed  the  great  Russian 
crime  of  getting  yourself  caught,"  he 
remarks  to  Ivanoff,  as  man  to  man. 

"Through  treachery,"  the  other  ex- 
plains, bitterly.  "There  was  a  foreign- 
er who  lived  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  had 
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contracts  with  thei  govemment.  I 
thought  he  was  my  best  friend.  I  had 
married  in  my  student  days  in  Paris. 
I  knew  that  my  friend  admired  my  wife. 
But  I  trusted  him  as  I  trusted  her,  and 
he  made  my  house  his  home.   I  had  50,- 

000  roubles  in  my  desk  to  be  delivered  to 
my  society.  The  police  came  to  search; 
they  found  only  me,  not  my  wife,  nor 
my  friend,  nor  the  50,000  roubles.  I 
went  to  Siberia.  Nine  years  I  was  there 
before  I  escaped.'' 

Though  Vasili  now  realizes  that  the 
hunted  man  is  an  embezzler  as  well  as 
revolutionist.  Pike  succeeds  in  prevailing 
upon  his  humanity  and  they  actually 
conceal  him  in  the  Grand  Duke's  own 
apartment  in  the  hotel.  In  the  mean- 
time. Pike  has  written  his  friend,  Jim 
Cooley,  American  Vice  Consul  in  London, 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  social  standing  of  Hawcastle  and 
his  circle,  which  includes  a  mysterious 
woman  known  as  the  Comtesse  de  Cham- 
pigny,  traveling  with  the  Earl  and  Lady 
Creech  as  a  friend.  Hawcastle 's  efforts 
to  drag  Pike  to  the  question  of  a  money 
settlement  have  been  in  vain.  The  Ameri- 
can candidly  admits  to  Ethel  that  he 
expects  a  letter  from  Jim  Cooley  which 
will  reveal  much  in  the  Hawcastle  coterie 
that  ought  not  to  be. 

**I  haven't  opened  the  letter  yet," 
Pike  says,  when  it  reaches  him,  and  he 
hands  it  to  the  indignant  and  mortified 
Ethel.  *'I  want  you  to  read  it  first,  but 

1  ought  to  tell  you  there's  probably 
things  in  it  that  will  kind  of  hurt  your 
feelings,  sort  of,  mebbe." 

'*Howf"  she  demands,  ignoring  the 
letter. 

"Well,  I  haven't  much  of  a  doubt  but 
Jim  11  have  some  statements  in  it  that'll 
show  you  I'm  right  about  these  people. 
If  he's  got  the  facts,  I  know  he  will." 

*'How  do  you  know  itt"  she  snaps 
quickly,  resenting  what  she  deems  is 
prying  into  other  people's  affairs. 

** Because,  I've  had  experience  enough 
of  life — "  he  begins. 

**In  Kokomo?"  she  naterrupts,  sneer- 
ingly. 

**Yes,  ma'am!"  the  Hoosier  assures 
her,  emphatically.  **  There  are  just  as 
many  kinds  of  people  in  Kokomo  as  there 
are  in  Pekin,  and  I  didn't  serve  a  term 
in  the  legislature  without  learning  to  pick 
underhanded  men  at  sight.  Now,  this 
earl,"  he  goes  on,  as  Ethel  moves  away 


from  him  restlessly,  ''let  alone  his  har- 
in'  a  bad  eye,  his  ways  are  altogether 
too  much  on  the  stripe  of  T.  Cuthbert 
Bentley's  to  suit  me.  T.  Cuthbert  was  a 
Chicago  gentleman  with  a  fur-lined  over- 
coat. He  opened  up  a  bank  in  our  town, 
and  when  he  caught  the  Canadian  Eix- 
press,  three  months  later,  all  he  left  in 
Kokomo  was  the  sign  on  the  front  door, 
and  that  was  painted  on.  And,  as  for 
this  earl's  son — but  there,  I  don't  know 
as  I  have  a  call  to  say  more.  Here's  the 
letter;  read  it  yourself. 

This  time  she  consents,  and  finds  it 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  non-commit- 
tal, vague  statement  of  how  the  present 
earl  inherited  the  title  as  the  younger 
son  of  a  younger  son  by  a  series  of  acci- 
dental deaths*  He  had  gone  to  Russia  to 
engage  in  trade  under  an  assumed  name, 
possibly,  it  is  intimated,  to  keep  the  his- 
toric name  of  St.  Aubyn  from  being  tar- 
nished by  association  with  trade.  Ethel 
sarcastically  dubs  it  a  terrible  indiet- 
ment  and  assures  Pike,  conclusively,  that 
she  will  tell  Lord  Hawcastle  that  her 
guardian  will  be  ready  for  the  settle- 
ment as  soon  as  the  Hawcastle  solicitor 
arrives.  Not  in  the  least  dismayed  by 
her  determination,  he  tries  to  convince 
her  that  it  is  not  St.  Aubyn  she  is  after 
at  all,  but  the  something  she  does  want  is 
as  empty  as  the  morning  after  judg- 
ment day. 

**  You  think  because  I'm  a  jay  country 
lawyer,"  he  complains,  **I  don't  under- 
stand it  and  couldn't  understand  you! 
Why,  we've  got  just  the  same  thing  at 
home.  There  was  little  Annie  Hoff- 
meyer.  Her  pa  was  a  carpenter  and  do- 
ing well.  But  Annie  couldn't  get  into 
the  Kokomo  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  and 
her  name  didn't  show  up  in  the  society 
column  four  or  five  times  every  Satur- 
day morning;  so  she  got  her  pa  to  c^ve 
her  the  money  to  marry  Artie  Seymour, 
the  minister's  son — ^and  a  regular  min- 
ister's son  he  was,  too!  It  almost  broke 
Hoffmeyer's  heart,  but  he  let  her  have 
her  way.  and  went  into  debt  and  bought 
them  a  little  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
town.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Annie's 
working  at  the  depot  candy-stand  now, 
and  Artie's  working  at  the  hotel  bar — ^in 
front — drinking  up  what's  left  of  old 
Hoffmeyer's  settlement.  .  .  .It's 
the  name  you  want,"  he  went  on  quietly, 
almost  tenderly.  **And  I'd  let  you  buy 
it,  if  it  would  make  you  happy — ^if  yoa 
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didn't  have  to  take  the  people  with  it. 
Yes,  the  whole  gang/'  he  cries,  half 
angrily.  ** Can't  you  see  how  they're 
counting  on  itf  It's  in  their  faces,  in 
their  ways.  This  earl,  don't  you  see  he's 
counting  on  living  on  you  i  Do  you  think 
the  son  would  get  that  settlement?  Why, 
a  Terra  Haute  pickpocket  could  get  it 
away  from  him — ^let  alone  his  old  man ! ' ' 

A  kind  of  tenderness  has  crept  into 
Pike's  manner  towards  his  ward,  and  in- 
stinctively she  is  beginning  to  realize  the 
strength  of  his  moral  stamina,  and  the 
sweet  nobility  in  him.  She  has  not  read 
All  of  Jim  Cooley's  letter.  There  is  a 
postscript.  Pike  asks  her  to  read  it.  She 
glances  at  it,  then,  covered  with  confu- 
sion, she  drops  it  and  leaves  him  alone. 
Curiously,  he  picks  it  up  aud  reads  what 
can  only  be  a  source  of  pain  to  him.  For 
Cooley  has  added: 

* '  The  old  man  thought  so  much  of  you, 
I  had  an  idea  he  hope'd  she'd  come  back 
some  day  and  marry  a  man  from  home. " 

Hawcastle  now  conceives  the  idea  of 
forcing  Pike  to  agree  to  a  money  settle- 
ment. Having  discovered  that  he  has 
concealed  Ivanoff  and  defied  the  Ital- 
ian law,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  ccmnive  at  the  escape  and  concealment 
of  outlaws,  he  threatens  exposure  and 
arrest,  and  gives  him  until  ten  o'clock 
that  night  to  surrender  to  their  de- 
mands. Pike,  determined  not  to  yield 
the  settlement,  is  forced  to  explain  to 
Ivano£C  the  serious  predicament  they 
are  in. 

**I  have  felt  it  inevitable  that  I  should 
go  back  to  Siberia,"  the  man  moans,  in 
•complete  despair.  *'A  thousand  times 
have  I  felt  it  since  I  entered  these  rooms. 
There  was  never  any  doubt 
after  I  met  Helen.     ,  She  was 

my  wife ;  she  sent  me  to  Siberia;  she  and 
my  dear  accursed  English  friend.  .  . 
His  name?  It  was  Glenwood.  I  shall 
not  forget  that  name  soon.  ...  I 
have  told  you  he  had  contracts  with  the 
ministry  of  finance,  where  I  met  him. 
He  supplied  hydraulic  machinery  to  the 
government.  Does  the  name  Glenwood 
mean  anything  to  you?" 

Pike  has  learned  just  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  man  who  betrayed 
Ivanoff  is  none  other  than  the  Earl  of 
Hawcastle,  and  that  the  mysterious 
Comtesse  de  Champigiiy  is  the  false  wife. 
He  wants  to  be  sure,  however,  and  in 
an    adroit   cross-examination    of   Lady 


Creech  gets  her  unwittingly  to  substan- 
tiate s  every  fact.  Having  discovered 
Hawcastle  to  be  the  actual  embezzler, 
he  is  prepared  now  to  confront  him  at 
the  hour  of  appointment.  Since  Haw- 
castle had  delivered  his  ultimatum,  Lady 
Creech  has  succeeded  in  keeping  a  strict 
surveillance  over  Ethel,  and  Pike  is  de- 
termined that  Ethel  shall  be  present 
when  he  finally  meets  the  earl  to  ex- 
pose him.  By  a  ruse,  he  contrives  to 
get  Ethel  to  come  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  meeting  is  shortly  to  take 
place. 

''You'll  stay  here  for  the  next  twenty 
minutes,  if  I  have  to  make  Crecy  and 
Agincourt  look  like  a  peace  conference  I" 
Pike  asserts,  when  he  finds  Ethel  still 
defiant.  She  sinks  helplessly  into  a  chair 
to  await  developments.  "You  and  your 
brother  have  soaked  up  a  society-column 
notion  of  life  over  here,"  he  goes  on. 
''You're  like  old  Pete  Delaney  of  Terre 
Haute.  Poor  old  Pete — got  so  he'd  drink 
cold  tea  out  of  a  bottle  if  there  was  a 
whiskey  label  on  it.  They've  fuddled 
you  with  labels,  and  it's  my  business  id 
have  you  know  the  kind  of  people  you're 
dealing  with." 

"You  are  odious  —  insufferable!" 
cries  Ethel,  beside  herself  with  chagrin. 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  you  de- 
spise me?"  her  guardian  answers,  in  a 
grieved  way. 

"I  do  not  despise  you,"  she  goes  on. 
"If  I  had  staid  at  home,  and  grown  up 
there,  I  should  probably  have  been  a 
provincial  young  woman  playing  'Sweet 
Genevieve'  for  you  tonight.  But  my  life 
has  not  been  that,  and  you  have  humili- 
ated me  from  the  moment  of  your  arri- 
val here.  You  have  made  me  ashamed 
of  both  you  and  of  myself.  And  now 
you  have  some  preposterous  plan  which 
will  shame  me  again,  humiliate  both  of 
us  once  more,  before  my  friends — ^these 
gentlefolk." 

**I  think  the  gentle  folk  are  here," 
Piko  suddenly  interrupts,  flippantly,  as 
the  door  opens  and  Lady  Creech  ap- 
pears. "Come  in,  gentle  folks  1"  She  is 
followed  by  St.  Aubyn,  Horace,  the 
comtesse  and  Hawcastle — all  indignant 
to  discover  that  Pike  had  trapped  Ethel 
into  the  altercation. 

"This  afternoon  I  tried  to  help  a 
broken-down  Russian,  running  away 
from  Siberia,  a  poor,  weak  thing, 
hounded  like  you've  seen  a.ratJmimd^ 
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in  the  gutter  by  dogs  and  bootblacks," 
he  explains,  addressing  Ethel,  and  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  others.  **Some  of 
your  friends  here  saw  us  bring  him  into 
these  rooms;  they  know  we  have  him 
here  now,  and  if  I  don't  agree  to  hand 
over  you  and  $750,000  of  the  money 
John  Simpson  made,  it  means  that  the 
man  I  tried  to  help  goes  back  to  rot 
in  Siberia,  and  I  put  in  two  years  here, 
or  as  much  longer  as  he  can  make  it." 

**I  knew  that  you  had  only  a  further 
humiliation  in  store  for  me,"  Ethel  re- 
torts, angrily.  **Do  you  think  I  would 
believe  that  an  English  noble  would 
stoop—" 

**  Stoop!"  shouts  Pike,  excitedly. 
**  Why,  ten  years  ago,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
there  was  a  poor  revolutionist  who,  in 
his  crazy  patriotism,  took  government 
money  for  the  cause  he  believed  in.  He 
made  the  mistake  of  keeping  the  money 
in  his  house,  when  that  man  knew  it  was 
there."  And  he  points  directly  at  Haw- 
castle. 

''Whatl"  ejaculates  the  earl,  struck 
with  amazement. 

''He  also  made  the  mistake  of  having 
a  wife  that  this  man  coveted  and  stole," 
the  other  continues,  more  quietly,  ''as  he 
coveted  and  stole  the  mon^..  Don't 
think  that  tonight  is  the  first  time  he's 
given  information  to  the  police.  He  did 
it  there — and  the  husband  went  to  Si- 
beria—" 

"A  dastardly  slander!"  interrupts 
Hawcastle,  enraged,  and  facing  him. 

"You  came  for  your  answer,"  the 
Hoosier  says,  calmly.  "  I  've  got  it  for  you, 
Ivanoff !"  and  Pike  flings  open  an  in- 
ner door.  The  Russian  enters.  He  faces 
Hawcastle  and  the  comtesse.  It  is  a  mo- 
ment of  mutual  recognition  and  horror 
for  all  concerned.  The  woman  betrays 
her  identity  instantly,  and  begs  the  Rus- 
sian to  6pare  her.  Hawcastle  at  once 
leaps  into  action,  and  is  about  to  send 
for  the  oarabiniere,  when  Vasili  sudden- 
ly joins  the  excited  group.  "The  man 
Ivanoff  is  in  my  custody,"  commands 
the  Grand  Duke. 

"On  whose  authority?"  demands  the 
Earl.  "You  are  speakmg  to  the  Earl  of 
Hawcastle!" 

"More  respectful,  sir!"  retorts  Va- 
sili's  secretary,  ever  a  shadow  at  his 
elbow.  "You  are  addressing  his  high- 
ness, the  Grand  Duke  Vasili  of  Russia." 

It  is  a  moment  of  consternation.  Haw- 


castle falls  back,  open-mouthed,  dazed. 

"Oh,  and  to  think  of  what  I've  been 
calling  him,"  laughs  Pike,  wholly  un- 
concerned. 

"My  friend,  it  has  been  refreshing — 
simply  refreshing."  laughs  his  high- 
ness in  turn,  as  he  quits  the  room. 

"Oh,  I  hated  to  hand  you  this,  my 
lord,"  the  Hoosier  goes  on  in  his  non- 
chalant way,  facing  the  stunned  Haw- 
castle. "I  didn't  come  over  here  to  make 
the  fine  flower  of  Europe  any  more 
trouble  than  they've  got.  But  I  had  to 
show  John  Simpson's  daughter,  and  I 
reckon  now  she  isn't  wanting  any  alli- 
ance with  the  remnants  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt." 

Ethel  still  clings  to  the  notion,  how- 
ever, that  because  she  has  promised  to. 
marry  St.  Aubyn,  it  is  her  duty  to  do 
so,  and  save  him  from  the  evil  influences 
surrounding  him.  Her  better  nature  has 
completely  asserted  itself,  though  she  is 
still  blind  to  the  stupidity  of  her  con- 
templated alliance.  When  she  finds  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Vasili  has  allowed  Ivan- 
off to  go  free,  she  furnishes  the  revo- 
lutionist with  money  to  enable  him  to 
go  to  England,  on  his  promise  not  to 
seek  revenge  on  the  craven  Hawcastle. 
But  in  her  determination  to  marry  St 
Aubyn  she  is  not  to  be  moved,  and  Pike 
knows  now  that  the  only  way  to  manage 
Ethel  is  to  pretend  to  allow  her  to  have 
her  own  way.  So,  with  apparent  indif- 
ference, he  first  informs  Horace  that  he 
is  going  to  give  his  consent,  not  only 
to  the  marriage,  but  the  settlement  as 
well. 

"Is  the  world  topsy-turvy!  Have  I 
gone  crazy?"  shouts  Horace.  "Ill  bet 
that'll  disgust  her  as  much  as  it  does 
me!" 

' '  I  shouldn  't  be  surprised  if  it  would, ' ' 
observes  Pike,  knowingly. 

"By  the  lord,  but  you  play  a  queer" 
game,  Mr.  Pike!" 

"Oh,  I'm  just  crossing  my  Rubicon. 
If  you're  going  to  cross  the  Rubicon, 
cross  it.  Don't  wade  out  to  the  middle 
and  stand  there ;  you  only  get  hell  from 
both  banks." 

Horace  has  become  completely  cha^ 
grined  by  the  recent  denouement,  and 
when  Lady  Creech  joins  them  in  the 
hope  of  holding  Ethel  to  her  promise, 
Horace  snubs  her  openly.  And  when 
Ethel  finds  that  St.  Aubyn  is  absurdly 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  meaning 
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of  his  father's  disgrace,  she,  too,  begins 
to  realize  fully  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
take she  has  made. 

*'Don't  you  see  it's  time  for  you  to 
worry  a  little  for  yourself?  You've  got 
to  begin  to  do  something  worthy  that 
will  obliterate  this  shame — ^to  begin  a 
career — ^to  work — work!"  she  pleads 
with  him. 

**But  what  possible  need  will  there  be 
for  an  extreme  like  that?  Don't  you  see, 
in  the  first  place,  there's  the  settle- 
ment," St.  Aubyn  argues. 

'*You  talk  of  settlement  now,"  she 
exclaims,  indignantly.  **0h,  that  is  the 
final  word  of  my  humiliation.  I  felt  that 
you  were  in  shame  and  dishonor,  and 
because  of  that  I  was  ready  to  keep  my 
word,  to  stand  by  you,  to  help  you  make 
yourself  into  something  like  a  man — ^to 
give  my  life  to  you.  That  you  permit- 
ted the  sacrifice  was  enough.  Now,  you 
ask  me  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing it — ^I  am  released  I  I  am  free  I  I  am 
not  that  man's  property  to  give  away, 
neither  my  fortune  nor  myself.  . 
What  explanation  have  you  to  make? 
Ethel  cries,  turning  on  Pike. 

**None,"  he  answers,  very  calmly. 

"That's  because  you  don't  care  what 
I  think  of  you — ^indeed,  you've  already 


shown  that  when  you  were  willing  to 
give  me  up  to  those  people,  and  to  let 
me  pay  them  for  taking  me!  .  .  . 
Didn't  you  have  the  faint  little  under- 
standing of  me  enough  to  see  that  their 
asking  for  money,  now,  would  horrify 
me  ?     .  You  let  me  make  a  fool 

of  myself,  and  then  you  show  it  to  me, 
and  after  you  deny  it!  You're  always 
exhibiting  your  superiority.  Would  you 
do  that  to  the  dream  girl  you  told  me 
of,  to  the  girl  who  plays  dream  songs 
for  you  in  the  empty  house  among  the 
beeches?  Do  you  think  any  girl  could 
love  a  man  for  that?  Go  back  to  your 
dream  girl — " 

**She  won't  be  there,"  he  murmured, 
sadly,  half  to  himself.  "The  house  will 
be  empty." 

"Are  you  sure?"  Ethel  begs,  her  face 
suddenly  aglow. 

"There  isn't  any  doubt  of  it  now," 
the  lonely  man  goes  on. 

"You  might  be  wrong  for  once."  And 
she  runs,  laughing,  from  the  room. 

Pike  stands  struck,  wondering  what 
she  could  have  meant,  when  suddenly 
he  hears  the  notes  of  a  piano,  and  a  giri- 
ish  voice  singing,  "Sweet  (Jenevieve." 
Ethel  is  answering  for  the  first  time  the 
cry  out  of  his  heart. 


A  WINNER  SURE 

Richard  Croker  was  praising  a  successful  political  leader. 

"Like  all  successful  men,"  said  Mr.  Croker,  "he  is  resourceful.  He  can 
readily  turn  adverse  into  favorable  circumstances.  This  was  proved  to  the  hilt 
by  an  episode  of  his  youth. 

"In  his  youth,  you  know,  he  deeply  loved  a  beautiful  actress.  One  morning 
during  the  holidays  his  motor  car  stopped  at  the  actress'  hotel,  and  he  got  out 
with  a  great  hamper  of  pheasant  and  grouse,  champagne,  tropical  fruit  and  flow- 
ers. ' 

"  *Here,'  he  said  to  a  bell  boy,  'take  this  hamper  up  to  Miss  Stella  Starr, 
please.* 

"  'Gee,'  said  the  bell  boy,  *  you're  the  fifth  gent  wot's  sent  up  a  hamper  this 
momin'.* 

"Our  young  friend  frowned. 

"  'What — ^what  were  the  other  gents'  names?'  he  asked. 

"'They  didn't  give  their  names,  sir,' said  the  bell  boy.  'They  just  said  she'd 
know  who  tiey  were,  all  right.' 

"  'Well,  here,'  said  our  young  friend,  'take  her  up  my  card,  and  tell  her  this 
hamper  is  from  the  same  person  who  sent  the  other  four.'  "  .     r^r^r^ir> 
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THE  DAYOF  THE  DANCE 

Sport  and  Frolic  in  the  Texas  Frontier  Towns 
of  the  Early  Eighties 

BY 
a  G.  McCALEB 


T  hasn't  been  so  long  ago,  jet 
so  great  has  been  the  change, 
and  so  changed  have  become 
the  times,  one  has  to  mar- 
vel that  it  all  took  place 
in  Texas.  I  am  referring  to  the  dancing 
days  in  the  West,  when  farming  in  that 
portion  of  Texas  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
when  the  cattle  and  horses  roamed  the 
tiiousand  hills.  West  Texas  is  not  so 
much  a  name  as  it  is — or  was,  at  least — 
a  condition.  This  was  tnie  then ;  it  is  in 
a  measure  true  today.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  term  **  West  Texas"  that 
has  an  aroma  all  its  own.  Whether  this 
is  atmospheric  or  merely  transitory,  I 
know  not. 

Only  twenty-five  years  ago  a  dance 
was  a  great  event  in  the  ranch  country. 
It  meant  a  hard  day's  ride,  a  night  of 
wholesome  frolic,  a  return  and  then  a 
tired  feeling  that  jaded  the  frame.  But 
it  was  worth  the  while.  It  was  the  sea- 
soning, the  zest,  the  fragrance  that 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  living — and 
one  lives  when  his  appetite  is  always 
whetted  to  its  keenest  edge. 

Back  in  the  early  eighties  Port  Chad- 
bourne,  now  as  tame  as  Tremont  Street 
after  nightfall,  was  the  center  of  many 
gay  festivities.  The  old  stone  houses 
that  circled  the  mesa  comprising  the  fort 
were  large  and  roomy.  Western  hospi- 
tality found  an  abiding  place  there. 
From  as  far  east  as  Fish  Creek,  twenty 
miles  away,  as  far  north  as  the  head  of 
Ehn  Creek,  twenty  more  miles  away, 
from  as  far  south  as  old  Runnels,  a  fidl 
thirty  miles,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Eick- 
apoo  country,  which  was  half  way  be- 
tween Port  Chadboume  and  Port  Con- 
cho, a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles,  the 
beaux  and  the  belles,  the  gallants  and 
the  girls,  all  looked  forward  with  genu- 
ine pleasure  to  an  announcement  that 


on  a  certain  night  a  dance  would  be 
given  at  one  of  the  big  houses  of  old 
Port  Chadboume. 

In  some  manner  that  has  never  been 
analyzed  information  as  to  the  time  of 
the  dances  traveled  fast  and  far  in 
those  days.  It  meant  that  those  who 
"punched"  cattle  were  to  have  an  even- 
ing amid  fairy  surroundings,  while  those 
with  daughters  were  to  hitch  up  the  old 
hack  and  make  the  journey,  for  dances — 
they  were  not  balls — ^were  events,  not 
mere  passing  incidents,  among  the  west- 
em  folk. 

Usually  the  first  cavalcade  of  cowboys 
would  arrive  just  about  dusk.  Repair- 
ing to  the  ranch  store  the  cowboys 
would  discard  their  ** chaps,"  don  their 
best  ** California"  pants,  their  white 
shirts,  their  red  ties  and  slick  their  front 
hair  so  it  would  stand  the  trot  movement 
of  the  Western  waltz.  Never  did  a  city 
man  give  greater  care  to  see  that  his 
shoes  reflected  all  erebus  blackness  than 
did  the  old  time  cowboys  when  they  made 
ready  to  ** shake  their  feet."  Never  did 
a  debutante  bestow  greater  care  upon 
her  finger  nails  than  did  those  cowboys 
of  the  yesteryear  upon  theirs.  It  was  a 
time  when  but  little  opportunity  was  af- 
forded the  pioneers  for  a  display  of  the 
nicer  things  that  add  tone  and  polish 
to  life,  and  every  opportunity  was  em- 
braced with  a  zeal  that  made  the  most  of 
the  occasion. 

The  orchestra  was  something  like  the 
uniform  of  Ounga  Din,  but  it  sufficed. 
A  ** fiddle"  or  two,  perhaps  a  guitar, 
made  melody  to  which  feet  more  used 
to  the  saddle  and  the  prairie  marked 
measures.  Every  man  present  was  num- 
bered and  woe  be  unto  him  who  dared 
participate  in  a  dance  out  of  his  turn. 
Por  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  a  dance 
the  caller  would  shout  "Six,  seven,  eight. 
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nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve,"  and  those 
who  had  been  given  these  numbers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  knew  that 
it  had  again  come  their  turn  to  take 
charge  of  the  dancing  floor. 

This  numbering  arrangement  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  It  came  into  use  as 
the  result  of  necessity,  always  the  mother 
of  invention.  Any  number  of  men  could 
always  be  counted  upon  for  every  dance, 
but  the  supply  of  women  and  girls  was 
always  limited.  Prior  to  the  time  when 
numbering  the  men  dancers  came  into 
vogue  it  was  found  that  wild  Western 
blood  was  inclined  to  run  hot  when  two 
men  wanted  the  same  dance  with  the 
same  girl.  More  lives  were  saved 
through  this  numbering  system  than  can 
up  to  this  time  be  credited  to  the  life 
saving  corps  established  and  maintained 
by  the  Federal  government  to  prevent 
disasters  in  mines. 

True  democracy  prevailed.  The  ranch 
owners  and  the  ranch  boss,  the  cowboy 
and  the  calf  wrangler,  were  all  on  equal 
terms  during  the  hours  of  the  dance. 
And  not  until  the  eastern  sky  gave 
forth  its  saffron  hues  in  warning  that  a 
day  was  being  bom,  did  the  dance  cease 
for  even  a  short  rest.  Every  other  dance 
was  a  square  dance,  the  alternate  one 
being  a  waltz.  These  square  dances  al- 
ways afforded  some  deep-voiced  caller 
an  opportunity  to  furnish  ditties  and 
rhymes,  many  being  improvised  on  the 
moment,  and  all  being  understood. 

"Salute  your  partners  and  do  it  in  style. 
Same  to  the  comers— don't  go  hogwild. 
Swing  the  lady  with  some  grace 
And  shuffle  back  to  your  standing  place." 

The  above  gives  a  slight  indication  of 
the  way  some  of  these  old-fashioned 
square  dances  were  started. 

As  a  rule,  just  as  the  summer  was 
waning,  and  fall  coming  on,  a  ''meet- 
ing" under  a  brush  arbor,  near  some 
good  spring,  would  fire  the  country 
with  a  religious  enthusiasm  that  was  in- 
tense while  it  lasted.  Too  much  praise 
can  not  be  accorded  the  early  ministers 
of  the  gospel  who  went  into  out-of-the- 
way  places  and  carried  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation even  unto  those  who  lived  in  dark- 
ness. With  conversion  came  a  surcease  of 
frolic,  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  dance. 
But  young  people  and  others  with  young 
hearts,  had  to  find  an  outlet  for  the 
nature  that  was  in  them. 


Dances  during  the  early  fall  of  the 
year  in  the  late  eighties  were  called 
**play  parties,"  and  **play  parties"  they 
were  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
devil  was  cheated  of  his  due — ^if,  in- 
deed, the  devil  collects  dues  from  dances 
— ^by  banishing  the  fiddles  and  the  gui- 
tars. The  dancers  themselves  did  not 
dance.  They  merely  sang,  and  as  they 
sang  they  would  waltz  or  shuffle-wing  in 
square  dance  in  a  manner  just  as  grace- 
ful as  one  would  care  to  see. 

"Rocksie  Ann's  been  a  fooling  you»  fooling 

you,  fooling  you, 
Rocksie  AnnSi  been  a  fooling  you — ^I  knew 

it^  all  the  while; 
Oh,  that  girl's  been  a  fooling  you,  fooling  yon 
Oh,  that  girl's  been  a  fooUng,  fooUng, 
Oh  that  girl's  been  a  fooling  you— I  knew  it 

aU  the  while," 

may  not  sound  like  very  good  rhyme — 
and  indeed  it  isn't — ^but  when  coupled 
with  a  lilting  tune  it  served  the  purpose 
of  making  the  ''play"  a  dance,  and  be- 
ing a  play,  no  church  rule  was  violated 
by  those  who  indulged  in  it.  And  an- 
other tune,  as  I  remember,  went: 

"Hurrah  for  Wilson's  ball  room! 
Hurrah  for  Wilson's  ball  room! 
Hurrah  for  Wilson's  ball  room — 
And  we  won't  go  home  'til  morning. 
Fiddler's  so  drunk  that  he  can't  play, 
Fiddler's  so  drunk  that  he  can't  play, 
Fiddler's  so  drunk  that  he  can't  play. 
So  we  won't  go  home  'til  morning." 

And  how  the  men  of  the  saddle  would 
voice  out  this  song!  And  how  th^ 
would  keep  measure  to  the  music  with 
their  feet.  And  how  these  **play  par- 
ties" were  enjoyed — ^for  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  dance  was  being  realized  and  the 
sin  of  it  was  not  there. 

Another  old  song  used  at  these  play 
parties  ran  something  like  this: 

"Oh,  the  hawk  chased  the  buzzard  and  the 

buzzard  stumped  his  toe. 
As  we  rallied   'round   the  cane-brake   and 

chased  the  buffalo; 
Chased  the  buffalo,  chased  the  buffalo; 
As   we   rallied   'round   the  cane-brake  and 

chased  the  Buffalo!" 

Usually  by  Christmas  the  religious 
fervor  would  fade  away.  Wordly  pleas- 
ures were  again  called  by  their  proper 
names.  The  fiddlers  and  the  twangers 
of  the  guitar  would  once  more  be  pressed 
into  service  and  the  field  would  become 
fertile  for  the  yearly  visit  of  the  circuit 
rider  when  the  summer  came  again. 
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It  should  not   be  thought  that  the  man 's  ball  without  losing  prestige  among 

western  flavor  of  the  early  days  was  his  fellows.    The  nestors,  the  farmers, 

without  its  polish.     Among  those  who  were  the  outsiders — ^in  those  days, 

sought  wealth — and  health — on  the  fer-  But  the  nestors  had  perseverance  and 

tile  prairies  were  men  and  women  who  faith  in  large  quantities.     They  stayed 

had   come   out   of  the    East   and  had  and  they  stuck  to  their  farms.     And 

brought  with  them  all  the  refinement  they  have  lived  to  see  the  cowman  forced 

and  elegance  of  a  polished  people.    And  to    a    mere    "horse   pasture*'    acreage 

caste  prevailed  among  the  early  west-  ranch,  while  the  sheepmen  have  taken 

emers  to  a  marked  degree.    The  cattle-  the  ** brakes"  and    the    cacti  country, 

man  and  his  workers  ranked  themselves  Thus  the  last  have  become  first,  and  the 

above  the  sheep  men,  just  as  the  sheep  first  have  become  last,  as  it  was  written 

men  ranked  themselves  above  the  "nest-  in  the  long  ago,  and  the  cowboys'  ball 

ors."     The  lines  of  demarcation  were  has  become  a  memory — a  happy  mem- 

sharply    drawn.     No    sheepman    would  ory,  indeed,  for  those  who  remember  the 

dare  present  himself  at  a  cowman's  ball,  days  when  lie   danced  only  when   his 

nor  would  a  cowman  attend  a  sheep-  number  was  called. 


RECORD  SPEED 


The  Baroness  Rose  Posse  declared  at  a  luncheon  in  Cambridge  that  corsets 
caused  indigestion. 

"And  they  who  say  that  corsets  are  good  for  the  health,'*  declared  the  baron- 
ess, smiling,  "are  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  railroad  man. 

'  ^  A  railroad  man,  you  know,  was  boasting  about  the  speed  of  the  trains  on  his 
line. 

"  *  We  go  so  fast,'  he  said,  *that  bells  and  whistles  are  no  use — ^the  train  keeps 
ahead  of  the  sound. 

"  *Once,  four  miles  away  on  a  straight  stretch,  an  engineer  of  ours  saw  a 
wagon.  He  whistled  and  rang,  he  cursed  and  swore  and  yelled,  but  it  was  use- 
less. The  next  instant  we  were  on  the  wagon — crash,  bang — a  derailment,  and  the 
engine  overturned. 

"  'The  engineer,  poor  fellow,  was  killed.  But  the  ghastly  thing  about  the  acci- 
dent was  this:  As  the  engineer  lay  dead  on  the  roadside  his  voice  caught  him 
up.  Yes,  sir;  there  he  lay  dead,  and  all  around  him  sounded  in  chorus  his  own 
oaths  and  yells  that  he  had  used  just  a  minute  before  to  clear  the  track.'  " 


MOVING  SUGGESSWARD 

Joseph  M.  Gaites  was  talking  at  the  New  York  Theatre  about  the  superfln- 
ity  of  show  girls  in  Manhattan. 

"Every  opening,"  he  said,  "has  a  dozen  show  girls  clamoring  to  fill  it.  I  got 
thirty  or  forty  girls  positions  in  department  stores  last  week.  The  surplusage  of 
show  girls  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  artists'  models  have  turned  to  theatri- 
cals this  winter. 

"The  models  say  there  is  no  work  for  them.  Art  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  rich  col- 
lectors buy  nothing  but  old  masters  from  abroad." 

Mr.  Gaites  smiled. 

"But  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth,"  he  went  on,  "to  say  that  lots  of  artists 
are  failures.  Even  the  successes,  you  know,  are  only  half  or  quarter  successes — 
like  the  young  surgeon. 

"  *How  is  your  surgeon  son  doing?'  one  old  man  said  to  another. 

"  *0h,  fine!'  was  the  reply.  *Finel  He  performed  his  eleventh  appendicitis 
operation  last  week  and  the  patient  lived  three  hours!'  " 
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SHOP  TALK 


NE  of  the  pertinent  questions  now  before  the  public  is 

Othat  of  a  sound  banking  system,  and  it  is  for  the  promo- 
tion of  such  a  system  that  the  National  Citizen's  League 
has  been  organized.  The  panic  of  1907  made  acute  a  con- 
dition which  had  been  chronic  in  the  United  States.  The 
business  public  had  realized,  in  a  vague  way,  that  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  the  banking  and 
currency  system,  since  it  collapsed  periodically  under  a  slight  strain. 
Imperative  demand  was  made  on  Congress  for  relief,  and  Congress 
not  only  passed  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Bill  as  a  measure  of  temporary 
relief,  but  appointed  the  National  Monetary  Commission  to  find  out 
what  was  the  matter.  This  was  followed  by  the  organization  of  the 
National  Citizen's  League,  whose  workings  and  methods  will  be 
explained  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Boyd,  Jr.,  in  an  article  in  the  June  number 
of  The  Texas  Magazine.  The  article  is  called:  ** Texas'  Interest  in 
a  Sound  Banking  System." 

The  June  Texas  Magazine  contains  many  other  articles  of  inter- 
est to  Texans.  There  will  be,  for  instance,  a  delightful  sketch  by  Laura 
Hubbard  Jaccard,  entitled:  **The  Klondike  Ranch,"  which  lies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  Texas.  Le  Roy  Hodges,  whose  article,  **The  Call  of  the  South," 
was  one  of  the  interesting  Jfeatures  last  month,  will  have  another  arti- 
cle entitled  **The  Bohemian  Farmers  of  Texas."  Mr.  Hodges,  who  . 
was  former  commissioner  of  immigration  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress,  is  well  versed  on  the  subject  about  which  he  writes. 

William  W.  Griffin  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  entitled: 
*'The  Corporation's  Soul."  This  tells  the  story  of  the  construction 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Hospital  in  Houston,  with  some  intimate 
facts  about  the  men  who  are  behind  the  proposition.  This  number 
will  also  contain  an  interesting  historical  sketch  entitled,  *'Not  on 
the  Rolls,"  an  unpublished  chapter  of  the  Alamo.  The  other  articles 
and  departments  will  be  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

In  the  way  of  fiction,  besides  the  current  installment  of  Mr. 
Tracy 'si  serial,  *'The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star,"  there  will  be  a  short 
story  by  Qelett  Burgess,  entitled,  **The  Sacred  Spark."  Mr.  Burgess 
is  a  well-known  novelist,  one  of  his  most  widely  read  books  being  **The 
Heart  Line."  This  is  his  first  contribution  to  The  Texas  Magazine. 
Winifred  Welbom  will  have  a  story  of  rapid  action  entitled,  "The 
Hero  of  Juarez."  We  will  also  have  in  story  form  **The  Talker,"  the 
play  now  running  in  one  of  the  prominent  theatres  in  New  York. 

— Harry  Van  Demark. 
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Doing    to    Better    Themselves — Notable    Facts 
Relating  to  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Southwest 

THE  ENTERPRISE  OF  SHERMAN 

North  Texas  City  Has  Made  Many  Plans  For  Development — 

Ensuing  Year  Will  Be  An  AcUve  One 

BY  DR.  E.  E.  BARCLAY 


N  May,  1911,  fourteen  business 
and  professional  men  of  Sher- 
man organized  the  Toung 
Men's  Business  Association. 
In  'September  of  the  same 
year  they  had  an  enrollment  of  seventy- 
nine  members  with  a  guaranteed  income 


of  approximately  $3000  per  annum. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Barclay,  Industrial  Editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  was  called  to 
this  work  as  secretary.  At  the  first 
meeting  held  in  January,  1912,  the  asso- 
ciation had  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
members  with  an  income  of  approximate- 


SCCNC  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION.  SHERMAN. 
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ly  $6000  per  annum.  Daring  the  year 
1911  the  organization  established  their 
headqnarters  just  off  Uie  lobby  of  tiie 
principal  hotel  in  the  city  and  these  of- 
fices have  been  neatly  and  comfortably 
famished. 

They  secured  the  building  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  city  street  car  ^stem; 
th^  organized  and  financed  a  campaign 


The  organization  holds  monthly  mem- 
bership lunches  that  are  very  helpful 
and  are  paid  for  by  those  present  and 
not  out  of  the  association  funds. 

Th^  have  as  a  Bureau  of  the  aasocisr 
tion  a  most  successful  Ad  League  that 
looks  after  all  kinds  of  advertising  that 
offers  itself  in  Sherman,  and  keeps  their 
own  advertisements  free  of  all  false  and 


DR.  C.  C.  BARCLAY.  SECRETARY  SHERMAN  YOUNG 

MEN'S  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION.  AND  AN 

INVETERATE  "BOOSTER." 


for  good  roads,  which  resulted  in  the 
saoe^sful  carrying  of  an  election  order- 
ing the  sale  of  $400,000  in  5  per  cent 
bonds,  probably  the  largest  amount  of 
money  ever  voted  for  this  purpose  by 
any  city  of  its  size  in  this  country. 

They  have  issued  some  very  unique 
literature  and  are  now  organizing  a 
$100,000  Lidustrial  Development  Com- 
pany and  are  making  a  "Great  White 
Way*'  of  the  principal  street,  which  is 
now  brilliantly  illuminated  every  night. 


misleading  statements.  The  Betail  Mer- 
chants' Association,  the  Ad  League  and 
the  Real  Estate  Exchange  are  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Young  Men's  Busi- 
ness Association  and  their  program  for 
1912  is  certainly  a  stupendous  amount 
of  work  for  an  organization  that  has 
actually  been  at  work  but  four  months. 

It  is  as  follows : 

1.  An  increase  of  guaranteed  sub- 
scriptions until  tho  income  is  $750  per 
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2.  To  build  a  railroad  to  fhe  North- 
western part  of  their  county,  which  is 
densely  populated,  but  has  no  communi- 
cation with  the  county  seat. 

3.  Three  interurban  lines,  for  which 
preliminary  organizations  have  been 
made  and  money  subscribed  and  com- 
mittees are  now  at  work  on  details. 

4.  Trade  excursions  from  Sherman 
to  all  parts  of  their  legitimate  trade  ter- 
ritory. 

5.  A  County  Pair  Association  to  be 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000. 

6.  An  experimental  farm  of  forty 
acres  especially  designed  to  show  the 
value  of  scientific  farming  and  how  to 
use  fertilizers  upon  land  that  is  not  giv- 
ing the  proper  returns: 

7.  A  new  charter  for  the  city  which 
will  do  away  with  all  of  the  archaic  sys- 
tems now  in  vogue  and  probably  estab- 
lish in  connection  therewith  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government. 

8.  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  take  up 
with  the  County  Commissioners  the 
building  of  many  miles  of  good  roads. 

9.  The  extension  of  the  city  street 


car  system;  an  addition  to  the  paved 
streets;  an  extension  of  the  street  light- 
ing, the  waterworks  and  the  sewerage 
systems. 

10.  The  completion  of  an  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  active  woi^ers,  who,  through  the 
$100,000  Industrial  Development  Com- 
pany, will  secure  and  establish  industries 
in  the  city. 

11.  Motor  car  service  over  the  Frisco 
system  to  Port  Worth  and  over  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  to  Commerce. 

12.  Judicious  and  ^stematic  adver- 
tising to  secure  more  good  people  for 
Sherman.  As  a  rallying  cry  Sherman 
adopts  the  following  clauses: 

(a)  Sherman  is  pervaded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  culture  which  permeates  her 
entire  commercial  and  social  life. 

(b)  Sherman  does  not  own  the  earth, 
but  she  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
best  earth  on  earth. 

(c)  Sherman  is  not  the  biggest  city  on 
earth,  but  she  is  one  of  the  finest  little 
cities  in  America. 

Their  slogan:  ** Always  Alert  and 
Aggressive."  Their  trademark:  "The 
Sherman  Smile." 
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DENISON.    THE   "GATE   CITY"   OF 
NORTH  TEXAS 


Her  Plans  and  Her  Progress 

BY  A.  EUGENE  CLYMER 


j  BNISON,  generally  known  as 

Dthe  ''Gate  City"  of  North 
Texas,  haa  a  population  of 

11     20,000  and  is  governed  by  thz 

commission  form  of  govem- 
ment.  A  municipal  waterworks  system 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply,  secured 
from  two  immense  reservoirs  and  a  num- 
ber of  deep  wells,  insures  the  city  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water  at  all 
times,  not  only  for  domestic  but  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The  territory  surrounding  Denison  is 
unsurpassed  as  an  agricultural  country, 
being  especially  fitted  for  truck  and 
fruit  growing.  Cotton,  grain  and  small 
truck  thrive  in  the  sandy  loam,  which  of 
late  has  been  also  found  to  be  quite  well 
fitted  for  the  growing  of  Spanish  pea- 
nuts, which  are  marketed  here  at  the 
plant  of  the  Texas  Nut  Company,  the 
largest  buyers  of  peanuts  in  the  South- 
west today.  The  plant  Was  erected  .sev- 
eral years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and 
18  capable  of  handling  the  entire  Texas 
crop.  More  than  400  cars  of  peanuts 
were  handled  last  year. 

Five  railroads,  including  three  great 
trunk  lines,  enter  Denison.  The  Katy 
alone  has  seven  divisions  entering  the 
town.  Four  express  companies  and 
three  telegraph  companies  maintain  offi- 
ces here.  The  Texas  Traction  Company 
(interurban),  operating  at  present  from 
Dallas  to  Denison,  will  in  the  near  fu- 
ture have  cars  into  Waco.  The  Eastern 
Texas  Traction  Company,  now  being  sur- 
veyed from  Dallas  to  Greenville,  Wolfe 
City  and  Denison,  has  a  contract  to  be- 
gin actual  construction  on  the  Denison 
end  before  the  first  day  of  January, 
1913. 

The  Katy  maintains  immense  car,  lo- 
comotive, boiler  and  blacksmith  shops 
here,  giving  employment  to  several  thou- 
sand skilled  mechanics  the  year  'round. 
More  interstate  freight  is  handled  in  the 
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West  Denison  yards  of  the  Katy  than 
at  any  point  in  the  State.  The  monthly 
pajrroll  of  the  railroads  in  Denison  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  The 
Union  Passenger  Sit;ation,  erected  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $200,000;  the  United 
States  Federal  building,  just  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  the  Security 
building,  used  exclusively  throughout 
the  five  floors  for  offices,  are  among  the 
largest  buildings  in  the  city,  and  are 
monuments  to  her  progress. 

The  other  industries  of  Denison  con- 
sist of  a  box  and  crate  factory,  a  mat- 
tress factory,  largest  cotton  null  in  the 
State,  employing  500  persons,  a  handle 
factory,  two  greenhouses,  a  machine  shop 
and  foundry,  three  creameries,  cotton 
gins,  marble  works,  two  telephone  ex- 
changes, three  laundries,  two  bottling 
works,  coffee  roasting  plant,  two  large 
wholesale  grocery  houses,  two  daily  and 
three  weekly  newspapers,  candy  factory, 
planing  mills  and  many  other  smaller 
concerns. 

Denison  has  twenty-one  churches,  four 
banks,  a  female  seminary,  two  business 
colleges,  seven  white  and  two  colored 
graded  schools  and  the  oldest  high  school 
building  in  the  State. 

The  United  Construction  Company  is 
now  completing  fifty  miles  of  macad- 
amized roads,  all  of  which  center  in  Den- 
ison. The  end  of  the  present  year  will 
find  more  than  twelve  miles  of  paved 
streets  in  the  town.  Twenty-five  miles 
of  sewerage  system  keeps  the  city  in  an 
excellent  sanitary  condition  at  all  times, 
which  is  something  decidedly  in  its 
favor. 

There  is  probably  not  a  town  in  the 
South  or  Southwest  which  will  equal 
Denison  in  the  number  of  homes  owned 
by  the  laboring  classes.  Practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  is  owned  by  the 
occupants.  Taxes  and  fire  insurance 
rates  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  State. 
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Live  Notes  of  Interest  Throughout  the  State 


Abiline  is  to  have  an  amusement  park 
to  cost  $25,000. 

A  commercial  club  has  been  organueed 
at  Rio  Grande  Cily. 

Cattle  deals  aggregating  $100,000  were 
recently  closed  at  £l  Paso. 

The  J.  M.  Ouffey,  loaded  with  oil  from 
the  Port  Arthur  refineries,  sailed  recent- 
ly for  New  Orleans. 

Eighteen  hiHidred  three-  and  four- 
year-old  steers  were  recently  sold  at  San 
Angelo  for  $33  each. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  commenced 
work  on  a  new  round-house  at  Beau- 
mont. 

Plans  are  being  made  at  El  Paso  for 
a  $100,000  Temple  to  be  erected  by  the 
Masons. 

A  Young  Mens'  Progressive  League 
has  been  organized  at  Busk,  Cherokee 
County. 

During  the  month  of  March  Dallas 
issued  building  permits  to  the  amount 
of  $435,473. 

The  office  of  the  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company  of  Kansas  City  has  been  moved 
to  Beaumont. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Via- 
duct Land  Company  of  Houston ;  capital 
stock  $100,000. 

The  Marshall  Training  School  will  be 
located  this  summer  at  Rockport.  The 
recreations  of  a  summer  resort  are  to  be 
perfectly  enjoyed  at  this  location.  Boat- 
ing, fishing  and  bathing  are  always 
available  and  enjoyable.  The  building 
which    the    school    controls,    it    is    an- 


nounced, will  be  delightfully  cool  and 
pleasant,  with  perfect  sanitation. 

The  steamship  Frankfurt  recently 
arrived  in  Galveston  harbor  carrying 
440  immigrants. 

The  attorney  general  recently  ai>- 
proved  the  $150,000  road  bond  issue  for 
Anderson  County. 

A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  pav- 
ing of  sixty-one  blocks  of  streets  at  Baaa- 
mont  at  a  cost  of  $130,000. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Har- 
landale  Realty  Company  of  San  An- 
tonio; capital  stock  $100,000. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Jefferson  has  been  granted  a 
charter;  capital  stock  $300,000. 

It  is  reported  that  40,000  mutton  sheep 
will  be  shipped  out  of  the  San  Angelo 
country  in  the  month  of  April. 

The  State  of  Texas  secured  a  total  of 
$110,517.45  from  leases  and  rentals  on 
state  lands  for  the  month  of  March. 

The  National  Exchange  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  has  been  organized  at 
Waco  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 

An  election  has  been  ordared  tofr  May 
11th  to  vote  on  $75,000  bond  issue  for 
good  roads  in  the  Palmer  district,  Ellis 
county. 

The  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  just  finished  one  of  the  most 
successful  membership  campaigns  in  the 
history  of  that  organization.  The  mem- 
bership was  increased  to  2,000  and  over 
$75,000  was  secured  for  the  use  of  the 
organization. 
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Dreaming 


By  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis 


It  isn't  the  dust  of  the  city  street. 
It  isn  't  the  sweltering,  blinding  heat. 
It  isn't  the  grind  of  the  workaday, 
It's  the  silence  telling  of  babes  away; 
It's  the  silence  steeping  each  empty  room. 
The  lack  of  giggles  across  the  gloom. 
The  tippytoes  and  hands  which  press 
Your  eyes  tight  shut  till  you've  tried  to  guess 
Who  has  come  behind  you — ^the  lack  of  these, 
The  chubby  hands,  and  the  babes  to  squeeze. 
Which  put  a  crook  in  your  gladdest  smile 
And  make  you  wonder  if  life's  worth  while. 

It's  the  pillow  lying  in  the  wee  bed 

Which  shows  no  print  of  a  baby  head. 

It's  the  rag  doll  lying  with  limbs  askew. 

It's  the  hall  all  quiet  they  erst  romped  through, 

It's  the  absent  voices  which  rang  so  glad 

And  hollered:  *' Gimme  a  nickel,  dad!" 

There  is  no  bruise  on  the  baby  fist 

To  be  held  up  and  be  daddy -kissed. 

There  is  no  lay-me  for  dad  to  hear ; 

The  house  seems  monstrous  at  night,  and  queer. 

There  are  creaking  stairs,  there  are  whispered  calls, 

There  are  ghostly  sounds  in  the  long,  dark  halls. 

And  the  wee  tin  horn  is  a  silent  thing. 
And  nothing  touches  the  old  rope  swing, 
The  red  rose  blooms  and  its  petals  fall 
And  no  one  gathers  them  up  at  all 
To  make  them  pop,  and  nobody  cares, 
Or  seems  to  care,  how  the  daddy  fares ; 
He  may  read  his  **magumzine"  all  night  long 
And  never  a  caper  or  dance  or  song 
Distracts  him  now  as  they  used  to  do, 
But  the  baby  faces  are  shining  through 
The  printed  page  and  he  smiles,  and  then 
He  dreams  of  when  they'll  be  home  again. 
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A  PYRAMID  or  TEXAS  MELLONS. 


THE  BOHEMIAN  FARM- 
ERS OF  TEXAS 

BY 
UROY  HODGES 

Aulkor  of  **The  Gall  of  ike  Soulh,"  and  Former  Commissioner  of  Immigrslion 
of  ike  Soutkern  Commercial  Congress 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


1  EXAS  has  a  Bohemian  popula- 

Ttion  of  more  than  50,000 
persons  who  are  engaged 
— ^  principally  in  agricultural 
pursuits  scattered  through 
eighty  of  her  counties.  More  than  60 
per  cent  of  them  own  their  property, 
and  over  50  per  cent  of  that  number 
have  their  holdings  free  of  debt.     The 


majority  of  these  people  entered  Texas 
without  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
land  at  first,  and  have  won  their  preaait 
prosperity  by  thrift  and  hard  work. 

Together  with  the  Germans,  the  Bo- 
hemian farmers  have  given  Texas  her 
great  agricultural  industries  and  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  her  rapid 
development.    The  first  of  the  race  set- 
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tied  in  the  State  as  early  as  1835,  before 
the  days  of  the  Texas  Republic,  in  what 
is  now  Burleson  County,  but  the  first 
permanent  colony,  still  in  existence,  was 
not  established  until  about  1853  in  Pay- 
ette County. 

Their  farms  vary  in  size  from  40  to 
1,000  acres,  averaging  about  100  acres. 
They  are  chiefly  cotton  growers;  but, 
unlike  the  natives,  they  produce  enough 
trucking  stuff  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  family  and  raise  sufficient  feed  to 
provide  for  their  live  stock.  They  are 
on  the  richest,  cotton  lands  in  the  State, 
and  their  numbers  are  increasing  an- 
nually. 

The  Bohemians  in  Texas  farm  intelli- 
gently and  use  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  methods  of  cultivation.  As  a 
result,  farm  values  in  the  localities 
where  they  are  found,  are  steadily  going 
up.  They  form  a  group  of  citizens  of 
which  Texas  is  proud,  and  every  effort 
is  being  exerted  to  induce  greater  num- 
bers of  them  to  settle  in  the  State. 

The  real  movement  of  Bohemians  to 
Texas  has  been  in  progress  since  the 
early  fifties,  and  the  principal  colonies 
are  located  in  the  counties  of  Payette, 
Lavaca,  Austin,  Burleson,  Williamson 
and  McLennan.  Many  of  the  settle- 
ments which  have  been  established  since 
1890  are  the  re6ult  of  a  shift  in  popula- 
tion from  the  older  colonies.  The  set- 
tlements in  the  Panhandle  are  a  direct 
result  of  this  tendency.  One  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  colonies  of  Bohemians  in 
Texas,  and  one  that  is  representative  of 
the  others,  is  fpund  in  Payette  County. 
A  brief  description  of  this  colony  is  of 
interest. 

THE  FAYETTE  COUNTY  COLONY 

Payette  County,  located  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  Central  Texas,  about 
eighty  miles  northwest  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  has  a  population  composed 
chiefly  of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  the 
latter  constituting  about  31  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  first  white  settlers,  who 
were  people  emigrating  from  the  old 
colonies  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  en- 
tered the  county  about  1822  and  estab- 
lished homes  along  the  Colorado  River. 
These  early  pioneers  were  soon  followed 
by  a  number  of  German  immigrants, 
who  built  permanent  homes,  and  later 
by  Bohemians.  After  1850  large  num- 
bers of  Bohemian  farmers  entered  the 


county  and  settled  in  and  around  what 
are  now  the  towns  of  Praha,  Schulen- 
burg,  Warrington,  Cistern,  Dubina, 
Payetteville  and  La  Grange.  These  peo- 
ple were  among  the  immigrants  who  had 
left  Europe  to  escape  the  disorders  of 
the  Continental  wars. 

Land  in  the  county  is  fertile  and  well 
drained.  The  climate  is  agreeable,  and 
there  is  a  sufficient  rainfall  for  all  pur- 


THC  BOHEMIANS  IN  TEXAS  FARM  INTELUCOn 

ANDMETHOC 

poses  of  agriculture.  Cotton  is  the  sta- 
ple as  well  as  the  cash  crop.  Sufficient 
com  is  raised  to  feed  the  live  stock  on 
all  of  the  farms.  Peaches,  pears  and 
grapes  thrive  in  the  locality,  and  to- 
gether with  a  large  variety  of  garden 
truck  are  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Bohemians. 

The  farms  owned  by  the  Bohemians 
in  the  county  average  from  40  to  300 
acres.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are 
medium-sized  frame  structures,  and  are 
usually  painted.    Bams,  sheds  and  other 
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outhouses  are  found  in  good  repair  and 
well  kept.  Evidences  of  prosperity  are 
to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  The  settlements 
are  more  American  than  Bohemian,  and 
are  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  Slavs,  of  whom  so 
much  that  is  unfavorable  is  heard  at  the 
present  time.  No  community  in  all  the 
Southland  could  want  a  more  desirable 
of    immigrants   than    these   same 


UtD  USE  THE  MOST  IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS 
f  CULTIVATION. 

Bohemians  in  Fayette   County,   Texas. 

This  colony  stands  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  a  weighty  argument  in  favor 
of  the  employment  of  the  Slavish  immi- 
grants in  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  South — it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Bohemians  are  among  the  Slavs. 

Throughout  the  locality  are  scattered 
small  gins  to  which  the  Bohemians  carry 
their  cotton.  After  it  is  ginned,  it  is 
hauled  to  the  nearest  town  and  sold  to 
local  buyers,  who,  in  turn,  dispose  of  the 
crop  in  the  larger  cotton  markets.  Very 


few  of  the  towns  in  the  county  are  more 
than  ten  miles  from  a  shipping  point, 
which  fact,  together  with  the  excellent 
transportation  facilities  afforded  by 
three  important  trunk  lines  and  several 
branch  lines,  has  been  a  big  inducement 
to  immigration. 

THE    ATTENDANCE    AT   SCHOOLS 

The  Bohemians  throughout  the  Texas 
colonies  send  their  children  to  the  dis- 
trict schools.  In  some  of  the  towns  a 
parochial  school  is  also  maintained.  Con- 
sidering the  settlements  as  a  whole, 
school  attendance  is  poor.  The  Bohe- 
mian parents  as  a  rule  do  not  enforce 
school  attendance  upon  their  children, 
and  as  few  children  attend  for  the  pure 
love  of  learning,  the  system  in  some 
localities  is  very  irregular.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  the  children  pursue 
their  education  beyond  the  grammar 
grades,  although  a  few  are  found  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
work  on  the  farms,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Bohemian  children  give  up  all  ed- 
ucation and  go  to  work  on  the  home 
places.  They  generally  remain  at  home 
until  they  marry.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Bohe- 
mians in  agriculture  is  due  to  this  fact. 
Even  the  women  in  the  middle  classes 
regard  it  their  duty  to  assist  in  the  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  of  the  crops. 

CHURCHES  ARE  PLENTIFUL 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians  in 
Texas  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  all 
towns  where  they  are  in  sufficient 
numbers  they  have  their  own  church  and 
resident  priest.  Some  of  these  churches, 
usually  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
the  rural  regions,  are  built  of  brick; 
some  of  stone;  but  the  majority  are 
frame  structures. 

One  very  prominent  rural  church 
crowns  a  hilltop  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness where  the  land  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  is  only  sparsely  settled — not  more 
than  twenty  farms  are  visible.  Even 
though  scattered,  as  this  congregation 
is,  it  was  able  to  furnish  $15,000  in  cash 
to  build  a  brick  church. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Bohemians  who  are 
Catholics  attend  mass  every  Sunday, 
some  coming  a  distance  of  over  twenty 
miles. 

Among  the   Bohgnya^^^g^^^^^- 
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onies  there  is  a  marked  inclination  for 
social  intercourse,  and  the  monotony  of 
farm  work  is  frequently  broken  with 
picnics,  dances  and  other  social  diver- 
sions. They  are  fond  of  music  and  danc- 
ing. Near  cross-roads  connecting  Bo- 
hemian towns  is  often  found  a  dancing 
pavilion.  In  the  towns  these  places  are 
much  larger  and  more  costly.  They  are 
built  usually  by  public  sutecription,  or 
by  some  club,  and  during  the  summer 
months  dances  are  frequently  held. 
Throughout  the  region  are  foimd  or- 
chestral bands  and  choruses  composed 


During  the  simimer  months  there  are 
numerous  social  diversions  in  the  form 
of  picnics  and  open-air  dances  partici- 
pated in  by  the  two  races  who  mingle 
together  freely. 

In  all  of  these  settlements  good  feel- 
ings exist  between  the  Americans  and 
Bohemians,  although  in  many  cases  the 
Bohemians  have  literally  driven  the 
Americans  out  of  town.  They  have  al- 
ways offered  the  Americans  a  good  price 
for  their  lands,  however,  and  the  Amer- 
icans have  been  willing  enough  to  move. 

There    is   no  pi^judjce    aga|nst   im- 


A  FIELD  or  CABBAGES  ON  A  CENTRAL  TEXAS  FARM. 


almost  entirely  of  Bohemians  and  Ger- 
mans. 

There  are  local  newspapers  printed 
and  published  by  Bohemians  in  a  large 
number  of  towns  which  keep  well  abreast 
of  the  times  and  have  a  progressive  ef- 
fect throughout  the  region.  Many  se- 
cret societies  are  found  affiliated  with 
the  churches,  whose  meetings  bring  men 
together  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

CELEBRATE  ALL   HOLIDAYS 

National,  State  and  church  holidays 
are  all  celebrated  by  the  Bohemians. 
The  Germans  join  with  the  Bohemians 
in  the  observance  of  church  festal  days 
as  well  as  the  American  holidays,  and 
such  gatherings  are  often  made  the  oc- 
casion of  great  festivity. 


migrants  in  this  part  of  Texas,  which  is 
another  factor  in  the  rapid  assimilation 
of  the  newcomers  and  the  progress  of 
the  colonists. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BOHE- 
MIANS 

Socially,  the  Bohemians  in  these  col- 
onies are  perhaps  on  a  lower  level  than 
the  Germans,  but  as  farmers  they  exem- 
plify the  qualities  of  industry,  intelli- 
gence and  perseverance  that  have  been 
commonly  and  properly  associated  with 
the  German  land  owners.  They  are 
quick  to  utilize  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery and  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
their  progress  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial level  of  the  native  farmers  is  much 
more  rapid  than  the  advancement  of  the 
other  Slav  races  in  the  South wasjL 
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The  great  success  of  the  Bohemians  on  be  made  self-supporting  outside  of  the 

the  farms  in  Texas  has  therefore  been  money  crop,  and  under  the  same  condi- 

the  result  almost  exclusively  of  intelli-  tions  can  raise    a    larger    crop  from  a 

gent  and  persistent  cultivation    of   the  given    area   than    the    native    farmers, 

soil,  for  there  has  been  little  outside  em-  which  is  to  their  credit, 

ployment   or    development    of    supple-  The  Bohemians  are  desirable  in  Tex- 

mentary  industries.     They  exercise  the  as — they  have  demonstrated  their  desir- 

right  of  suffrage    intelligently;    have  ableness  through   a  residence  of  more 

held  public  office  in  the  counties ;  while  than    half    a    century — and  the   other 

a  number  of  them  have  been  sent,  to  the  Southern  States  who  are  in  need  of  more 

State  Legislature.  people  to  cultivate  their  now  idle  lands 

They  are  equal  to  the  natives  and  the  can  not  do  better  than  to  encourage  an 

Germans  in  all  matters  of  honesty  and  immigration    of   these   people.      Do  we 

morality.     They  have  introduced  diver-  not  want  them  in    other    parts  of  the 

sified  farming  in  the  cotton  belt  and  South?     If  so,  then  let  us  exert  our- 

have  demonstrated  that  the  farms  can  selves  to  get  them. 


ANYTHING  IN  TROUSERS 

**  Woman  no  longer  regards  marriage  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life,"  said 
Mrs.  Miriam  Sells  Wagner  at  the  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  in  N*ew 
York.   ** Woman  no  longer  takes  Miss  Price's  view  of  marriage. 

"  *Miss  Helen,'  said  a  young  girl,  *what  kind  of  a  husband  would  you  ad- 
vise me  to  choose!' 

**  *Well,  my  dear,'  said  old  Miss  Nancy,  peering  up  over  the  tops  of  her  spec- 
tacles, *if  you  can't  get  a  bachelor  or  a  widower,  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to 
take  a  divorced  man.'  "  . 


THE  MAINE  BOY 

Woodbury  Pulsifer,  at  the  Maine  Society's  reunion  in  New  York,  praised  the 
sturdy  perseverance  of  Maine's  sons. 

** Perseverance,  pluck,  self-denial,''  said  Mr.  Pulsifer,  ** those  are  the  quali- 
ties that  bring  Maine  boys  success. 

**It  was  a  Maine  boy  in  Paris — ^he  is  a  successful  sculptor  today — who  was 
sought  out  in  his  garret  in  the  Rue  Boissonade  by  a  rich  friend  who  wished  to 
invite  him  to  a  New  Year's  luncheon. 

**The  rich  friend,  who  hadn't  yet  decided  on  the  hour  for  the  luncheon,  said: 

*'  *I  don't  know  whether  to  set  it  for  12  o'clock  or  1.  By  the  way,  old  chap, 
when  da  you  lunch  as  a  rule!' 

"'Thursdays,'  said  the  Maine  boy." 

THE  SUPERIOR  PENNY 

Jerome  S.  McWade,  the  millionaire  collector  of  Duluth,  was  appealing  for  a 
seamen's  fund. 

**Ijet  the  collection  be  generous,"  he  said.  **  We  want  none  of  the  penny  and 
quarter  parable  here. 

**A  penny  and  a  quarter,  side  by  side  in  a  pocket,  fell  into  conversation. 

**  *I'm  worth  twenty-five  of  you,'  said  the  quarter,  haughtily. 

"'That's  true,'  replied  the  humble  penny;  *but  in  one  respect,  sir,  I  am 
superior  to  yourself.' 

**  *  Pshaw!  How  sof  said  the  quarter. 

**  *I  go  to  church,  sir,  far,  far  oftener  than  you,'  replieg.  th^^jP^^^J^'oalp 
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T  was  some  time  after  dark 
when  I  came  to  the  house — 
the  first  one  I  had  passed  for 
miles — and  I  decided  to  stop 
and  see  if  I  could  not  put  up 
there  for  the  night.  The  ignition  of 
my  motor  was  working  hadly  and  gave 
me  little  power;  I  knew  that  it  would 
take  some  time  to  investigate  and  repair 
the  trouble,  and  the  nearest  village  was 
far  away.  So  I  ran  my  car  into  the  lane, 
alighted,  and  looked  about. 

It  was  an  old,  unpainted,  shingled 
house  of  two  stories,  with  a  straggling 
line  of  outbuildings  leading  to  the  bam. 
The  front  garden  was  neatly  laid  out, 
the  paths  marked  by  whitewashed  cob- 
blestones, and  two  immense  pink  sea- 
shells  on  the  stone  step  in  front  of  the 
door.  There  was  an  orchard  of  apple 
trees  beside 'the  house,  but  beyond  that, 
and  extending  behind  so  as  to  almost 
enclose  the  place  in  its  dense  shadow, 
was  a  pine  wood.  By  the  faint  light  of 
a  low  new  moon  the  forest  limits  were 
ill-defined,  but  the  place  looked  lonely 
and  a  bit  melancholy  in  the  darkness. 

Seeing  a  light  in  what  appeared  to  be 
the  kitchen,  I  went  round  to  that  en- 
trance and  knocked.  A  young  woman 
immediately  opened  the  door,  looking  at 
me  very  calmly. 

I  got  an  impression  of  self-control 
and  serenity  from  her  appearance  that 
assured  me  of  a  welcome  even  before  she 
spoke.  She  had  a  frank,  open  counte- 
nance, its  air  of  candor  emphasized  by 
her  gray   eyes,   which   were  very   wide 


apart  beneath  level  brows.  Her  broad, 
high  forehead  and  firm,  slightly  pointed 
chin  made  her  face  triangular  rather 
than  oval;  this  and  her  crisply  curling 
hair  gave  her  a  childlike,  confidentiid 
air.  Her  eyes  opened  widely  and  her 
mouth  was  generously  large.  I  liked 
her  at  first  glance.    ^ 

I  told  her  my  trouble,  and,  without 
changing  her  serious  expression,  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  asked  me 
in.  She  confessed  that  she  was  alone 
and  unprotected,  and  her  sober  gaze 
seemed  to  search  ray  face  as  if  to  decide 
from  my  manner  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  proper  to  permit  me  to  stay.  I  did 
not  urge  her — her  evident  innocence  and 
guilelessness  forbade  rae — but  finally, 
with  a  first,  faint  smile,  she  gave  her 
consent,  and,  taking  up  a  lantern  and 
lighting  it,  she  led  the  way  to  the  empty 
bam.  Here  I  put  up  my  machine,  while 
she  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
something  for  me  to  eat. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house,  she  had 
a  small  table  laid  in  the  kitchen  with  a 
simple  meal  most  tastefully  set  forth 
with  fresh  white  linen  and  shining  sil- 
ver. She  sat  dchvn  and  served  me  pret- 
tily and  unaffectedly  while  I  ate.  Be- 
fore I  had  time  to  give  my  name  she  had 
introduced  herself  as  Vesta  Carey.  She 
had  lived  in  this  house  with  her  nephew 
for  four  years ;  it  was  the  family  home- 
stead of  which  she  was  the  only  remain- 
ing heir.  In  return,  I  told  her  some- 
thing about  myself.  Hardly  had  I  men- 
tioned my  name  when  she  exclaimed: 
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**0h,  I  know,  of  course — ^you  are  an 
author!'* 

It  came  with  a  tone  and  a  look  that 
surprised  and  half-embarrassed  me. 
Her  face  had  suddenly  lighted  up  like 
an  eager  child's.  Her  grey  eyes  grew 
still  larger  and  shone  brilliantly.  She 
had  involuntarily  clasped  her  hands 
with  excitement.  It  was  all  naive 
enough,  I  am  sure,  though  I  thought  it, 
at  first,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
girl  for  one  who  has,  as  she  would  say, 
"done  things." 

**Tell  me  all  about  your  work!"  she 
exclaimed,  impulsively.  **Beally,  I'm  so 
interested!  Don't  think  I'm  going  to 
ask  what  every  one  asks,  how  you  get 
your  ideas,  and  all  that,  but  I  do  so  want 
to  know  all  about  it — ^anything  you  can 
tell." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  convince  me 
that  her  interest  was  genuine  and  intel- 
ligent— she  was  to  be  put  off  with  none 
of  the  means  a  writer  has  often  to  use  to 
protect  himself  from  those  who  would 
play  upon  his  vanity— and,  moreover, 
considering  that  I  was  her  guest,  and 
self-invited  at  that,  I  did  my  best  to  sat- 
isfy her  curiosity.  She  listened  intently, 
her  eyes  avidly  upon  me  all  the  while; 
it  was  as  if  I  had  been  telling  a  fairy 
tale  to  a  child.  When  I  stopped,  con- 
scious of  my  egotism,  she  shook  her 
head  thoughtfully. 

**0h,"  she  said,  '* you've  got  it!  You 
have  the  Sacred  Spark!  Isn't  it  won- 
derful! How  I  envy  you!  If  I  only 
had  a  trace  of  that  divine  power  of  crea- 
tion! It's  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
worth  while!  It's  what  makes  one  im- 
mortal— ^think  of  taking  cold,  dead 
words  and  infusing  life  into  them  so  that 
they  can  move  people  you've  never  seen ! 
I  don 't  think  I  'd  care  for  the  fame  or  for 
any  other  reward,  but  if  I  could  only 
create  something!  Why  haven't  I  any 
of  that  in  me  ?  Why  haven 't  I  the  Sa- 
cred Spark?" 

** Haven't  you  ever  tried  your  hand?" 
I  asked,  a  little  amused  at  her  heroics. 

She  stood  before  me  with  her  hands 
behind  her  back,  a  slender,  girlish  fig- 
ure, every  muscle  tense  with  emotion. 
Her  calmness  was  quite  gone  now,  and 
a  rising  color  suffused  the  pearl  of  her 
skin.  I  never  saw  a  franker,  simpler 
gaze  than  that  which  she  gave  me — it 
was  like  that  of  a  deer. 

'*0h,  yes,  I've  tried!  How  I've  tried! 


But  it's  no  use.  It  isn't  merely  that  I 
don't  know  how,  it's  that  I  haven't  got 
the  spark — ^and  I  can't  put  it  into  any- 
thing to  give  it  life.  And  no  one  ever 
wanted  it  more!" 

Her  cry  was  pathetic,  but  I  had  heard 
it  before;  I  placed  her,  thoughtlessly 
enough,  with  other  women  I  had  known, 
who  wanted  to  accomplish  great  things 
without  having  the  energy  or  persistence 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  their  way, 
unwilling  to  write  and  rewrite,  to  sweat 
Mood  over  their  work.  I  spoke  to  her 
as  to  a  child. 

' '  There  are  other  things  as  fine  as  the 
creative  instinct,"  I  said.  **And  that 
seems  to  be  given  by  chance.  We  can't 
understand  the  reason  or  the  rationale 
of  inspiration,  but,  to  my  mind,  it's  re- 
ally no  more  to  one's  credit  than  beauty 
is.  We  have  it,  or  we  don't!  It's  like 
riches  or  contentment.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of 
what  is  given  to  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  don't  hide  your  special  talents  in  a 
napkin.  Something  is  given  you  to  do, 
no  doubt,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  do  it 
very  well." 

She  smiled  a  little  whimsically  at  my 
sermon,  and  her  face  then  resumed  its 
customary  soberness.  She  pushed  back 
the  cloud  of  hair  from  her  fine  brow 
and  shook  her  head. 

**0h,  I  have  duties,"  she  said.  "But 
duties  don't  count.  There's  no  credit  or 
satisfaction  in  doing  them — ^they  simply 
must  be  done,  that's  all!  But  to  create 
a  work  of  art — to  invent — ^to  bring 
something  to  pass  that  was  not  before — 
oh!" 

She  stopped  with  a  quick  indrawn 
breath,  her  face  glowing,  her  hands 
again  clasped,  till  seeing  my  half- 
amused,  half-admiring  look,  she  became 
suddenly  embarrassed  and  took  up  the 
lamp  and  led  me  into  the  sitting-room. 
It  was  a  quaint,  comfortable  old  place, 
without  modem  pretense  of  artistic  dec- 
oration; a  place,  evidently,  that  had 
been  long  lived  in  unchanged. 

On  the  top  of  an  old  maple  secretary 
I  noticed  a  pasteboard  box,  and,  glanc- 
ing in  as  I  passed,  I  saw  a  tiny  robin, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  cotton-wod.  The 
bird's  wing  was  delicately  bandaged. 
Miss  Carey  came  up  to  me,  and,  with 
her  slender  forefinger,  smoothed  the  ruf- 
fled plumage. 

*'Poor  little  Robbie,"  she  said.    "He 
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fell  out  of  his  nest  today  and  broke  his 
wing — Show's  that  for  an  accident  before 
your  eyes  are  opened!  I  had  such  a 
time  setting  the  frail  little  bone  1 1  don't 
know  whether  hell  live  or  not,  but  I'm 
nursing  him.  I  guess  hell  pull  through. 
I  usually  have  good  luck  with  pets  and 
plants.  I  have  some  plants  that  people 
usually  can't  make  grow  in  this  climate. 
It's  such  fun  to  coax  them  along  and  en- 
courage them  to  sprout.  That's  about 
all  the  excitement  I  have." 

She  put  a  pinch  of  bread  into  the 
fi^u^y  g&piii^  mouth  of  the  robin  and 
went  to  the  window. 

**  There  are  several  very  interesting 
people  near  here/'  she  said,  looking  out, 
''a  little  summer  colony  of  them,  all  art- 
ists in  one  way  or  another.  I  suppose  it 
is  knowing  about  them  that  has  made  me 
so  dissatisfied." 

She  cast  a  glance  over  her  shoulder  at 
me  as  she  spoke,  and  smiled  curiously,  I 
thought.  I  went  over  to  her  and  looked 
out.  Apparently  some  two  hundred 
yards  away  I  saw  three  lights,  half  ob- 
scured by  the  boughs  of  the  orchard, 
glowing  rectangles  of  dull  red.  She 
watched  me  as  I  looked  at  them,  still 
smiling. 

"It  that  where  they  live!"  I  asked. 
She  nodded,  biting  her  lip. 

"Tell  me  about  them!" 

Her  eyebrows  arched  slightly  and  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  humorously. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  know?"  she 
asked.    *  *  Won 't  it  bore  y  ou  ?  " 

It  was,  I  thought,  the  first  trace  she 
had  given  of  coquetry,  but  I  insisted  up- 
on her  telling  me.  She  laughed  and 
went  on: 

"Well,  off  to  the  right  there — no,  the 
left,  I  mean,  of  course,  is  where  the  Ru- 
perts live.  He  is  an  artist,  a  portrait 
painter,  and  his  wife  designs — ^wall  pa- 
pers, oh,  such  lovely  ones — I  wish  I 
could  afford  some  of  them!  They've 
both  lived  at — ^where  is  that  place — 
Qretz,  isn't  itf  where  so  many  famous 
painters  have  lived?  Mr.  Rupert  is  very 
eccentric  and  makes  epigrams  all  day.  I 
wish  I  could  remember  some  of  them; 
they're  funny,  but  I  always  forget 
them." 

She  broke  off  to  give  me  a  direct  look 
and  said,  "Are  you  really  interested?" 

Then,  when  I  had  reassured  her,  she 
put  her  finger  to  the  pane  and  pointed, 
tapping  the  glass  reflectively. 


"Next  to  them,  right  there;  there's  a 
poet — ^Mr. — Stilton — ^Paxel  —  I  always 
have  to  stop  and  think  before  I  can  re- 
member it  all.  He's  a  real  poet,  though 
he's  not  at  all  well  known  yet.  He's  the 
true  dreamer,  the  *  ghost-seer'.  He's 
terribly  poor,  because  he  spends  all  his 
money  on  autograph  manuscripts.  He 
has  dozens,  hundreds.  Would  you  be- 
lieve any  one  would  be  so  foolish  t" 

She  put  the  question  quite  directly  to 
me  for  an  answer,  and  I  nodded  indul- 
gently. 

"You  believe  that  people  like  that 
really  do  exist?"  she  insisted. 

"Who  starve  for  their  luxuries?  Cer- 
tainly!" said  I. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "the  Paysons 
live  to  the  left,  there;  no,  the  right,  I 
mean.  They  are  two  sisters.  One's 
writing  a  novel  that  never  will  get  itself 
finish^.  But  that  doesn't  matter — she 
has  the  Sacred  Spark.  Her  sister  writes 
humorous  things.  You  may  have  heard 
of  heiv-Blsie  Payson?" 

No,  I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  not. 
Miss  Carey  smiled.  Then  her  look  glrew 
wistful  again. 

"They  all  have  it!  Why  haven't  I,  I 
wonder?" 

We  were  interrupted,  that  moment, 
by  a  noise  like  the  cry  of  an  animal  in 
distress,  from  the  room  above.  It  was 
so  harsh  and  unpleasant  that  I  was 
startled  by  it.  Miss  Carey  turned  im- 
mediately, and  her  manner  changed. 

"Please  excuse  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments!" she  said,  and,  going  to  one  of 
the  doors,  entered  a  hall  and  ran  up- 
stairs. As  she  did  so  I  heard  (mother 
cry,  and  then  her  low  voice  in  reassur- 
ance. It  went  on  steadily,  almost  m<»iot- 
onously  for  a  few  minutes,  then  a  door 
was  shut  and  I  heard  no  more. 

I  picked  up  a  magazine  to  read  while 
I  waited  for  her  to  return,  but  the 
thought  of  her  interested  me  more,  and 
I  sat,  thinking.  It  seemed  a  hard  fate 
for  so  young  a  woman  to  have  to  live  so 
far  away  from  the  world,  especially  so 
for  one  so  fitted  to  appreciate  what 
might  be  hers  were  she  not  so  secluded. 
What  sustained  her  in  such  loneliness? 
How  did  she  preserve  her  calm?  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  longing  to  mar  it, 
the  absence  of  what  she  had  called  the 
Sacred  Spark.  I  was  ruminating  over 
her  situation  when  Miss  Carey  came 
back.    Her  serenity  had  returned  withl 
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her,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  now,  that  I 
saw  in  it  a  noble  acquiescence  rather 
than  submission.  It  was  an  active,  not 
a  passive  mood,  and  showed  power  long 
held  in  reserve. 

**My  little  nephew  is  not  well  to- 
night,'' she  said  as  she  seated  herself. 
**He  had  a  nightmare.' 

'*How  old  is  her'  I  asked. 

** Twelve.  He's  a  little — ^backward, 
and  so  I'm  teaching  him,  instead  of  letr 
ting  him  go  to  school. "  She  took  up  her 
sewing. 

''I'd  like  to  see  him.  I'm  rather  fond 
of  children,"  I  said. 

She  did  not  look  up,  bending,  instead, 
over  her  work,  assiduously.  **I'm  afraid 
iie's  not  quite  in  a  condition,  yet,  to  see 
company,"  she  said.  I  felt,  somehow, 
that  I  had  embarrassed  her. 

**It  must  be  fearfully  lonely  for  you 
here  in  the  winter,  when  the  artists  are 
away,"  I  offered. 

She  smiled,  this  time  almost  mischiev- 
ously, to  herself.  **It  is  lonely,"  she  re- 
plied. ''That's  another  reason  why  I 
want  to  write — or  do  something.  One 
who  creates  need  never  be  lonely,  need 
he?  He  can  make  his  own  company." 

"You  take  art  pretty  seriously  and 
duty  rather  easily,"  I  laughed.  "I'm 
afraid  that  I'm  the  other  way,  myself." 

She  tossed  her  hair  from  her  eyes  im- 
patiently. "Oh,  duty!  One  can  always 
do  one's  duty;  one  has  to.  It  doesn't 
thrill  one,  as  art  does — or  should.  Don't 
say  it  doesn't!" 

"  I  've  seen  some  duties  performed  that 
were  true  works  of  art. ' ' 

"I  want  the  Sacred  Spark,"  she  re- 
plied, shaking  her  head. 

Then,  laughing  at  her  own  solemnity, 
she  arose  and  went  to  the  window. 

"The*  Ruperts  have  gone  to  bed,"  she 
announced.  "At  least,  fiieir  light's  out." 
She  nodded  her  head  as  if  she  were  talk- 
ing to  herself.  "How  often  I've  watched 
for  that  light  to  go  out,"  she  added. 

"Do  you  see  much  of  them?" 

"No,  very  little  indeed.  I'm  not  at  all 
their  kind,  you  know." 

There  came  another  hoarse,  barking 
cry  from  above,  and  she  turned  on  the 
instant.  Her  face  now  was  like  a  nun's, 
calm  but  intent;  it  had  been  almost 
whimsical  before. 

"I  think  I'd  better  go  up  now,"  she 
said.  "But  111  show  you  to  your  room 
first.    Here  it  is!" 


So  saying,  she  opened  on^  of  the 
many  doors  in  the  square  sitting-room 
and  showed  me  a  small  room,  all  in 
white,  neat  and  inviting  of  aspect.  I 
bade  her  good  night,  and  she  went  up- 
stairs, leaving  me  to  sit  up  and  read  .or 
to  put  out  the  light,  as  I  wished. 

Before  going  to  bed  I  looked  out  of 
my  window,  which  was  on  the  orchard 
side  of  the  house.  There  was  but  one 
light  burning  now,  in  the  direction  of 
the  artists'  colony,  and  from  Miss  Ca- 
rey 's  description  it  was  evidently  in  the 
Payson's  cottage,  where  the  two  girls 
lived.  As  I  watched,  this,  too,  disap- 
peared. 

I  heard  my  hostess'  voice  at  times 
during  the  night,  low  and  monotonous 
and  soothing,  interrupted,  occasionally, 
by  the  same  disagreeable  cry,  now 
somewhat  muffled.  I  could  not  think 
what  illness  should  cause  so  unpleasant 
a  sound  in  a  child's  voice. 

I  was  up  and  out  into  the  bam  be- 
times next  morning,  and  had  my  mo- 
tor in  running  order  by  the  time  Miss 
Carey  called  me  in  to  breakfast.  I  asked 
her  about  her  nephew. 

"He's  not  very  well,  I'm  sorry  tx> 
say,"  was  her  reply. 

"Can't  I  send  back  a  doctor!" 

"No,  thank  you,  well  get  along.  I'm 
so  used  to  him  that  I  know  quite  what 
to  do. "  She  seemed  unwilling  to  discuss 
the  subject. 

I  made  no  haste  at  my  breakfast,  for 
Miss  Carey  interested  me  immensely.  I 
hated  to  think  that  I  might  never  see 
her  again.  Her  piquant  changes  of  ex- 
pression, from  that  of  a  nun  to  that  of 
an  eager  child,  her  placid  self-confi« 
dence,  contrasted  with  her  ingenuous  in- 
terest in  anything  relating  to  litef'ature, 
her  wide-open  eyes,  now  serene,  now  a- 
shine,  all  made  me  most  desirous  to  know 
more  of  her.  But  she  was  a  woman,  who, 
while  evincing  a  candid  simplicity  in 
conversation,  could  show  glimpses,  se- 
cret vistas  of  reserves  after  reserves  of 
character.  There  was  great  strength 
about  her  somewhere,  despite  her  almost 
petulant  craving  for  her  Sacred  Spark. 
I  could  not  understand  her. 

She  listened  with  absorbed  interest  to 
all  I  had  to  tell  her  of  the  artists  and 
writers  I  had  known,  and  asked  me 
many  questions.  Every  word  of  mine 
seemed  to  be  treasured  for  future 
thought  or  use,  as  if  we  Roor^iJ^ibbli^ra 
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were  of  a  higher  order  of  inteUigenee. 
Her  special  enthusiasm,  I  decided,  was 
bred  by  solicitude;  it  was,  indeed,  nat- 
ural enough  in  a  young  woman  so  in- 
tense and  virile  as  she,  but  her  look  fol- 
lowed me  for  long.  I  could  not  forget 
her. 

11. 

I  found  it  so  impossible  to  forget  her, 
in  fact,  that  I  determined  to  see  her 
again.  I  found  a  reasonable  pretext  in 
the  fact  that  I  had  left  my  note  book  in 
her  bam  when  I  had  been  there  at  work, 
and  though  I  might  have  written  to  her 
for  it,  I  drove  down  instead. 

As  I  had  come  that  way  before  in  the 
dark,  and  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  road, 
I  stopped  at  the  country  store  in  the  vil- 
lage this  side  and  inquired  of  the  post- 
master. He  told  me  that  Miss  Carey's 
place  was  some  four  miles  beyond.  For 
some  reason  I  happened  to  mention  the 
artists'  colony,  and  asked  if  they  were 
still  there. 

**I  never  heard  tell  of  any  artists 
down  there,"  he  said,  in  surprise. 
** Where  did  you  hear  of  them?" 

His  absolute  ignorance  of  them  in- 
stantly aroused  my  mind  to  caution,  and 
I  would  have  dropped  the  subject.  But 
he  was  inquisitive. 

**No,"  he  went  on,  **Miss  Carey  has 
no  neighbors  that  I  know  of  nearer  than 
a  mile  away  on  the  other  side  from  here. 
I  expect  she  wants  to  keep  away  from 
folks  as  much  as  she  can  on  account  of 
Avery." 

**0h,"  I  replied.    ''Her  nephew?" 

**Yes.    Did  you  see  him?" 

''No,"  I  answered.  "He  was  ill,  I 
believe  " 

"You  were  in  luck!"  He  jrrinned  sar- 
castically. "They  say  he's  a  si^htl  I 
never  saw  him,  but  he's  an  idiot,  or 
worse,  for  he's  deformed  to  boot.  He 
ain't  got  any  face  to  speak  of — looks 
more  like  a  pig  than  a  boy.  Why,  he 
can't  even  talk.  That  kind  ought  never 
to  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  world 
alive,  I  say.  Too  bad  for  a  girl  like  Miss 
Carey  to  have  to  give  up  her  life  for  a 
thing  like  that,  ain't  it?" 

The  revelation  was  poignant,  and  I 
left  the  store  troubled  in  mind.  All  that 
Miss  Carey  had  said,  without  bitterness, 
of  duty  was  now  plain  enough  to  me — 
but  what  of  the  inexplicable  tale  of  the 
artists'  colony?  "Why  did  no  one  know 


of  it  ?  And  why,  too,  had  I  not  seen  the 
cottages  when  I  passed  that  next  morn- 
ing? 

I  ran  out*  of  gasoline  on  the  way,  and 
had  to  walk  back  for  a  supply,  so  that  it 
was  dark  again  when,  the  second  time, 
I  knocked  at  Miss  Carey 's  kitchen  door. 
There  was  no  response.  I  pushed  open 
the  door  and  walked  in,  for  the  kitchen 
was  lighted.  The  door  to  the  sitting- 
room  was  shut  and  I  was  about  to  knock 
again  there  when  I  heard  her  voice. 

' '  Get  the  ball ! "  she  was  saying. 

"Get  the  ball!"  she  repeated.  "There, 
get  the  ball,  there!  That's  right!  Now 
put  it  into  the  basket.  Yes,  in  the  basket. 
No,  the  basket,  Avery,  the  basket!" 

So  she  went  on  in  patient  iteration, 
her  voice  low  and  distinct  and  persua- 
sive, while  I  waited,  embarrassed, 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  do.  Over  and 
over  again  she  went  with  the  sentence, 
varying  it,  now  one  way,  and  now  an- 
other, in  her  finely  modulated  tones, 
never  with  the  slightest  trace  of  petu- 
lance or  disappointment,  urging  upon 
the  feeble  intellect  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  the  exercise  of  its  will. 

I  felt  as  if  I  ha4  unconsciously  in- 
vaded some  sacred  spot,  and  withdreV 
silently  to  give  her  time  to  finish  her  les- 
son before  I  made  my  presence  known.^ 
The  thought  of  the  artists'  colony  re-* 
turned  to  my  mind,  and,  thinking  to 
solve  that  mystery,  I  passed  round  the^ 
corner  of  the  house  and  started  through 
the  orchard.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  had 
trouble  in  picking  my  way  between  the 
apple  trees,  but  at  length  I  came  to  a 
stone  wall,  which  I  climbed,  only  to  find 
myself  in  the  pine  woods,  cool,  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  humming  in  the  light 
wind.  There  was  no  place  anywhere  for 
a  house  that  I  could  see  in  the  obscurity, . 
and  I  gave  up  the  quest,  followed  the 
wall  back  to  the  road  and  again  went  up 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  knocked  loudly. 

After  a  few  minutes  Miss  Carey  came 
with  a  lighted  candle.  "When  she  saw 
me  her  face  brightened,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  she  was  ready  to  wel- 
come me. 

"Why,  good  evening!  Is  it  really  you 
again?  How  nice!  You  startled  me  a 
little,  for  I  was  busy,  and  we  don't  often 
have  visitors  at  this  hour.  Have  you  had 
dinner?" 

I  explained  that  I  had,  and  why  I 
had  taken  the  libert^.^.c^f^j^^on^in^^gp^ 
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It  was  to  be  but  a  call  this  time,  and  I 
could  spend  but  an  hour  or  so.  She  had 
found  my  note  book,  and  got  it  from  a 
pigeon  hole  of  her  old  secretary.  She 
handled  it  as  if  it  were  a  mysterious  and 
precious  thing. 

''I  had  to  struggle  against  the  temptar 
tion  to  look  it  over,"  she  said.  "One 
doesn't  often  get  a  chance  to  peep  into  a 
real  author's  notes.  You  don 't  know  how 
I  wanted  to  read  it!" 

I  asked  about  her  nephew. 

**He'8  not  very  well;  I'm  worried 
about  him,"  she  said. 

**I'm  sorry.   And  the  robin?" 

**He's  recovered  and  flown  away,  un- 
grateful little  thing!" 

**Like  one's  poems t" 

**Not  like  mine!"  she  asserted.  **Do 
you  know  that  under  the  inspiration  of 
your  visit  I  did  really  try  to  write  some 
verse !  It  was  worse  even  than  I  expect- 
ed. I'm  afraid  I  have  no  real  mind — 
I  have  only  feeling.  I  can't  make  my 
emotions  definite  enough." 

I  told  her  that  I  thought  that  feeling 
was  the  truest  ground  for  poetical  ex- 
pression ;  that  feeling  itself,  rather  than 
definite  ideas,  should  be  expressed  in 
poetry — ^that  emotion  should  not  be  first 
translated  into  reasoning,  but  should 
come  as  pure  color,  indefinite,  unex- 
plainable,  literally.  That,  in  short,  the 
test  of  poetiy  was  that  it  should  minister 
to  emotions  and  needs  that  the  poet  him- 
self had  not  exactly  felt;  that  it  should 
hold  universal  truth,  and  that,  were  it 
definite  as  prose,  it  would  express  but 
some  special  phase  of  p^chology,  a  will 
rather  than  a  mood. 

She  listened  with  her  usual  alertness 
and  with  her  frank,  ingenuous  look,  and 
did  not  dispute  my  views.  They  seemed 
to  encourage  her  somewhat,  and  I  hoped 
that  the  r^ult  might  be  that  she  would 
show  me  some  of  her  work.  But  she  was 
far  too  timid,  and  I  could  not  persuade 
her. 

'*It  hasn't  the  Sacred  Spark!"  was  all 
she  would  say,  shaking  her  head.  "It 
isn't  in  me!" 

She  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  and 
a  smile  flickered  on  her  lips.  She  shrug- 
ged her  shoulders  and  turned  to  look 
wistfully  out  the  window.  Upon  that 
hint  I  asked  her  about  the  Ruperts.  Her 
glance  flew  to  me  quickly  as  a  bird 
in  flight,  and  there  was  another  expres- 
sion of  a  sudden,  the   whimsical    one  I 


had  seen  before.  I  studied  it  now  more 
curiously. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "they've  been  off  on 
a  picnic  today,  and  they  haven't  return- 
ed. I  suppose  they'll  be  back  soon.  I  al- 
ways feel  lonely  without  their  lights — 
it's  nice  to  know  that  there  are  people 
there,  you  know,  even  if  one  doesn't  see 
much  of  them.  Mr.  Faxel  has  his  sister 
visiting  him.  She  paints  miniatures,  ex- 
quisite little  bits  of  impressionism,  not 
the  old-fashioned  painfully  accurate 
kind.  She's  a  blonde — ^really  a  stunning 
girl,  who  always  looks  as  if  she'd  just 
been  laundered.  Mr.  Faxel  has  got  a  new 
manuscript  of  Verlaine's,  I  hear." 

She  went  on,  looking  out  the  win- 
dow, as  if  to  herself,  speaking  so  dream- 
ily that  I  could  scarcely  hear  her.  At 
last  she  looked  round  suddenly  and 
caught,  I  suppose,  the  queer  expression 
that  must  have  appeared  on  my  own 
face.  She  blushed  suddenly,  and  tamed 
away  to  hide  it. 

"It's  queer  I  didn't  see  their  cottages 
as  I  came  by,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  they're  hidden  from  the  road 
by  a  fringe  of  the  woods,"  she  said  hast- 
ily, still  keeping  her  face  hidden  from 
me. 

I  wondered  at  her  apparent  confusion, 
and  the  fact  that  I  had  found  no  houses 
in  that  direction.  It  seemed  impossible, 
seeing  how  near  the  lights  had  previous- 
ly appeared,  that  I  could  have  missed 
them.  But  I  was  loth  to  urge  her  to  ex- 
plain further.  Instead,  I  determined  to 
attempt  to  gain  her  confidence  in  an- 
other direction. 

"Miss  Carey,"  I  said,  "I  wish  you'd 
tell  me  about  your  nephew,  Avery.  Ill 
have  to  confess  that  I  happened  to  hear 
something  about  him,  and,  if  it's  not  too 
painful  a  subject,  I  wish  that  you  could 
be  sure  of  not  only  my  sympathy,  but 
my  real  interest.  ,  Please  don't  be  afraid 
to  trust  me." 

She  looked  at  me  wonderingly.  "You 
know  f "  she  said.  *  *  I  hoped  you  wouldn't 
find  that  out.  It  seemed  unnecessary  to 
tell  you,  when  you  came  as  a  stranger, 
but  if  we're  to  be  friends  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter, of  course." 

"It  has  interested  me  wonderfully,"  I 
went  on.  "I  can't  say  how  immensely  I 
respect  you  for  the  work  you're  doing.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  beautiful  or 
noble." 

She  smiled  and  bent  her  frank  gate 
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on  me  again.  For  a  moment  she  sat  so, 
without  speaking.  Then  she  said: 

**0h,  no,  it's  not  noble  at  all.  It's  in- 
teresting, as  you  say,  \ehen  one  has  once 
begun  it,  and  especiaUy  so  after  one  has 
begun  to  make  progress  in  it.  I  suppose 
that  is  my  forte,  if  anything  is,  to  be  able 
to  take  the  infinite  pains  necessary  to 
develop  an  imbecile's  intellect.  That's 
all  it  is,  though;  simply  a  question  of 
patience  and  persistence,  like  the  solv- 
ing of  a  long  sum.  There's  no  intellect, 
no  particular  talent  needed  for  it;  one 
simply  has  to  go  over  and  over  the  same 
thing  and  work  it  out  inch  by  inch.  So 
long  as  I  can  see  any  gain  at  all,  I'm 
satisifed,  but  you  have  no  idea  how 
slowly  it  has  come.  I  've  worked  for  hours 
and  hours  and  days  and  days  with  noth- 
ing but  faith  to  keep  me  at  it — ^not  the 
least  sign  of  encouragement  in  any 
response  from  him.  But  the  very  seem- 
ing impossibility  of  it,  and  the  incredi- 
ble slowness  of  it  has  fascinated  me  and 
kept  my  interest.  It  has  been  like  trying 
to  build  a  mountain,  one  grain  of  sand 
at  a  time." 

She  had  grown  animated  now,  and 
spoke  eagerly,  her  face  alive  with  ir- 
radiating charm.  Her  hands  moved  in 
pretty,  unconscious  gestures,  as  they  had 
not  before.  If  this  was  what  she  had 
spoken  of  as  her  duty,  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  see  that  she  had  practiced  it  as  an 
art  as  well. 

**You  see,"  she  continued,  **his  father 
and  mother  both  died  when  he  was  eight 
—four  years  ago.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  at  all  with  his  mind 
— everything  had  to  be  done  for  him. 
If  I  had  not  taken  him  and  given  him  a 
home  he  would  have  been  sent  to  some 
asylum — and  I  couldn't  bear  it.  So  I 
came  here  to  live  with  him,  and  I 
thought  I'd  see  what  I  could  do.  At 
that  time  he  was  practically  without  any 
mind  at  all — ^he  was  a  mere  animal — 
indeed,  he  was  scarcely  that,  he  was  a 
vegetable,  for  he  couldn't  even  eat  alone. 
But  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  followed  me 
in  everything  I  did,  and  that  made  me 
think  that  I  might  be  able  to  teach  him. 
Now  he  has  about  the  intelligence  of  a 
child  of  three ;  he  can  understand  a  good 
deal  of  what  I  say,  he  can  play  and  eat, 
and  walk.  But  I  can 't  seem  to  teach  him 
to  talk.  I've  worked  and  worked  at  it, 
day  after  day,  month  after  month.  I'm 
afraid  he  can't  live  long,  and  I've  tried 


to  be  able  to  send  him  back  to  his  mother 
with  a  soul  in  his  poor  little  body.  It  is 
terrible  to  think  that  he  should  have 
been  here  twelve  years  and  never  have 
lived  at  all!  If  he  could  only  say 
'mother!'  I'd  be  satisfied.  I  want  to 
teach  him  that  relationship,  and  how  to 
express  it.  I  think  I  'd  be  satisfied  with 
all  my  trouble  if  he  could  only  know 
that." 

Surely  if  any  one  was  fitted  for  such 
a  labor  of  love  it  was  this  strong,  simple, 
resolute  girl  before  me.  She  told  it  all 
without  the  slightest  affectation,  without 
apparent  consciousness  that  she  had  been 
working  a  miracle.  There  was  no  pathos 
in  it,  to  me;  I  felt  nothing  but  the  dig- 
nity and  the  sublimity  of  her  task. 

I  asked,  then,  if  I  might  not  see  Av- 
ery, but  to  this  she  would  not  consent. 
It  was  evident  that  she  feared  that  I 
would  be  shocked  by  his  appearance. 

**0f  course,  I'm  used  to  him,  and  I 
don't  mind,"  she  explained.  ''I'm  like  a 
doctor  in  that ;  but  I  doubt  if  you  could 
see  the  soul  in  him  as  I  think  I  can.  In- 
deed, sometimes  I  find  a  sort  of  beauty 
in  bis  face,  especially  when  he  has  mas- 
tered a  new  idea.  You  would  not  notice 
any  change  in  his  expression,  I'm  sure; 
but  I've  watched  him  so  closely  for  four 
years  that  I  can  detect  the  slightest  dif- 
ference, and  I  know  in  an  instant  when 
he  understands.  I  hav^  always  thought 
that,  if  he  could  talk,  the  expression 
might  be  permanent,  and  might  work  a 
great  change  in  his  looks." 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  same  rau- 
cous call  that  I  had  heard  before,  and 
excused  herself  to  go  upstairs.  She  was 
gone  some  fifteen  minutes  this  time,  but, 
in  the  interval,  I  was  quite  sure  that  I 
heard  the  front  door  open  and  shut 
twice.  I  fancied  that  she  must  have  had 
some  trivial  errand  outside.  I  went  to 
the  window  to  look  out,  and  saw  that  the 
three  lights  were  now  visible  beyond  the 
orchard.  As  I  stood  there  Miss  Carey 
entered  the  room. 

''I  see  the  artists  have  returned,"  I 
said,  pointing  out. 

She  smiled  and  followed  my  look. 

* ' So  they  have, ' '  she  repl ied.  "I  hope 
they've  had  a  good  time!" 

*'It's  so  strange  that  their  houses  are 
so  hidden  from  the  road  when  they're 
so  plain  from  here,"  I  went  on,  watching 
her. 

She  turned  back  ^t^i^  fable  and  took 
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up  a  book  idly.    Piimlly,  she  turned. 

* 'They're  all  overgrown  with  vines, 
you  know,"  was  her  only  comment. 

I  lingered  by  the  window,  for  a  cu- 
rious thing  had  happened.  One  of  the 
lights  seemed  to  be  swaying.  I  said 
nothing  about  it,  however,  and  rejoined 
my  hostess. 

In  thd  talk  that  ensued  we  grew  better 
acquainted.  I  think  I  convinced  her  that 
I  was  really  interested  in  Avery's  case, 
and  I  promised  to  do  what  I  could  to 
help  her,  by  consulting  the  authorities 
Und  investigating  modem  methods  of 
treatment.  By  the  time  I  left  I  am  sure 
that  we  considered  ourselves  friends. 

I  went  but  a  little  way  with  my  car 
before  an  irresistible  desire  came  over 
me  to  solve  thie  mystery  of  the  lights  of 
the  artists'  colony,  for,  to  my  surprise, 
as  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  house  they 
were  as  plainly  visible  from  the  road  as 
they  had  been  from  Miss  Carey's  win- 
dow. I  stopped,  therefore,  got  out,  and 
climbing  over  the  stone  wall,  groped 
through  the  orchard  on  another  tour  of 
investigation.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to 
find  an  explanation  of  the  riddle,  and  I 
don 't  know  whether  I  was  most  amused 
or  disappointed  by  it. 

What  I  found  was  three  Chinese  pa- 
per lanterns  hanging  from  the  boughs 
of  the  trees.  From  a  distance  they 
looked  exactly  like  lighted  windows. 

Ill 

I  was  able  to  find  out  a  good  deal  that 
could  help  Miss  Carey  in  her  care  of 
Avery,  and  I  not  only  sent  down  several 
books,  but  entered  upon  a  correspond- 
ence that  did  not  concern  itself  entirely 
with  the  treatment  of  imbeciles.  That, 
however,  was  the  basis  of  our  friend- 
ship, and  she  forwarded  to  me  from  time 
to  time  reports  upon  the  child's  progress. 

In  addition  to  this  she  sent  me  a  jour- 
nal she  had  kept — ^the  history  of  a  soul 
in  its  struggle  out  of  darkness.  I  think 
this  was  one  of  the  most  affecting  things 
I  have  ever  read. 

He  was,  at  first,  a  mere  lump  of  flesh, 
hardly  even  alive,  an  atrocious,  mon- 
strous parody  of  a  child.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  co-ordination  between  his 
acts  and  what  mind  he  had.  His  motions 
were  mere  reflexes,  and  his  brain  a  jelly, 
registering,  at  most,  only  changes  of 
temperature  and  light.     She  had,  after 


six  months'  effort,  taught  him  to  feed 
himself  with  a  spoon;  before,  he  had 
been  able  only  to  suck  milk  from  a  bot- 
tle. Little  by  little — ^her  lessons  were 
hours  long— he  advanced  in  intelligence 
till  he  could  use  his  hands  more,  and  at 
ten  years  of  age  he  could  walk.  She  be- 
gan, then,  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of 
words,  in  such  manner  as  I  had 
chanced  to  overhear.  As  soon  as  he  got 
to  the  point  where  he  began  to  attach  a 
meaning  to  her  voice  the  first,  long, 
dreary  stage  of  her  work  was  over.  It 
was  now  but  a  matter  of  unremitting  per- 
sisteney,  thought  by  thought,  idea  by 
idea,  one  thing  after  another,  inch  by 
inch,  as  she  had  said.  Soon  after  he  was 
ten  years  old  he  laughed  for  the  first 
time — she  had  made  a  triumphant  note 
of  this  victory,  underscoring  the  words. 
At  eleven  years  he  could  play  sufficient- 
ly with  a  string  of  spools  for  her  to  be 
able  to  leave  him  alone  for  an  hour  or  so 
and  give  her  a  chance  to  do  a  little  read- 
ing. From  this  time  on  his  advance  was, 
so  to  speak,  rapid.  But  do  what  she 
could,  it  seemed  impossible  to  teach  him 
to  talk,  and  she  feared  that  some  organic 
trouble  in  the  throat  would  make  him  al- 
ways dumb.  He  could  emit  only  the 
harsh  sounds  I  had  heard,  although  her 
ears,  accustomed  to  his  voice,  could  dis- 
tinguish different  modulations  in  his 
cries,  as  one  might  learn  to  understand  a 
dog's  varying  notes.  So  she  was  lead'ng 
him  upward,  step  by  step.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  saint,  or  a  god.  How  to  recon- 
cile the  trickery  with  the  lanterns  with 
such  a  character  I  did  not  know.  I  was 
to  find  out,  soon  enough,  and  the  ex- 
planation was  pathetically  simple. 

I  received  a  letter  from  her  one  day 
that  brought  me  down  to  her  by  the  firat 
train.  I  had  been  meaning  to  visit  her 
long  before,  but  business  had  been  inex- 
orable in  its  demands  for  my  presence  in 
town.  Now  Avery  was  desperately  ill. 
and  she  did  not  expect  him  to  live  but  a 
few  days.  She  felt  the  need  of  my  ad- 
vice and  sympathy,  for  there  was  no  one 
else  on  whom  she  could  call.  Such  a 
summons  was,  of  course,  imperative,  and 
within  four  hours  of  receiving  her  letter 
I  was  knocking  at  her  door. 

Miss  Carey  was  much  changed.  The 
vigil  had  told  upon  her;  she  was  worn 
and  thin,  and  her  eyes  burned  from  hol- 
low circles.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to 
preserve  her  wonted  calmness  now.    One 
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vftigbt  perhaps  have  tbooght  that  she 
would  welcome  the  relief  in  the  ending 
ol  her  long  task,  but  she  was  of  a  differ- 
ent atamp.  And»  besides,  there  was  one 
imfalf iUed  desire  in  her  heart  that  could 
not  be  assuaged. 

'When  we  began  to  talk  of  Avery  it 
eame  out  between  her  sobs. 

''I  bad  hoped  so  that  I  could  teach 
him  to  speak  before  he  died!  He's 
struggling  so  to  find  his  tongue  1  I  know 
how  hard  he  tries!  I  have  sat  beside 
him  for  hours  trying  to  help  him.  I 
have  thought  that  if  he  could  only  meet 
his  mother  with  her  name  on  bis  lips. 
Do  you  think  that  is  silly  of  met  Do 
you  think  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  want 
him  to  call  me  mother  f  It  may  sound 
sentimental  to  you,  but  that  word  means 
80  much  to  me.    I  can 't  bear  it ! " 

She  consented,  now,  to  let  me  see  him, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  upper  room 
where  he  lay.  Well  as  I  had  prepared 
myself  for  the  sight,  in  my  first  glance 
I  must  have  shown  some  slight  repug- 
nance— it  was  purely  instinctive — for 
she  sei^d  my  hand  and  tried  to  shake 
me  away. 

'*Oh,  come!  I  can't  stand  it!'*  she 
cried.  **You  loathe  him — I  shouldn't 
have  permitted  you  to  see  him— it's  too 
awful — but  I  am  so  used  to  him  that  I 
forget — I  never  think  of  it— I  only  see 
a  possibility  of  what  might  be  in  him — 
what  I  long  to  awaken  in  him !" 

I  hated  myself  for  my  weakness.  I 
walked  up.  and  took  the  small  bony  hand 
in  mine.  There  was  no  shrinking  now. 
After  hearing  her  accents  I  think  any 
one  might  have  done  it  as  easily  as  I. 

She  came  up  beside  me  and  laid  her 
face  to  the  child's  cheek — the  contrast 
was  fearful!  His  eyes  turned  to  hers, 
and  in  the  child's  I  could  see  something 
more  than  intelligence — his  eyes  were 
filled  with  love — ^the  love  of  a  dog  for 
its  master. 

**How  do  you  feel,  Avery?"  she  asked 
tenderly. 

A  hoaroe  barking  sound  issued  from 
his  lips.  It  was  repeated,  this  time  a  lit- 
tle clearer. 

**Do  you  hear  that!"  she  exclaimed. 
^' Can't  you  see  how  he's  trying!  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  keep  him  till  he  could  talk ! 
I'm  sure  I  could  teach  him  to  talk! 

The  face  grew  distorted,  if  that  coun- 
tenance could  be  said  to  be  further  dis- 
torted than  it  was  already. 


''He's  offering!"  she  said*  and  she 
went  to  the  table  for  a  glass  of  water 
and  held  it  to  his  lips  while  ha  djrank. 
The  eyes  followed  aa  she  moved. 

'*Say  'mother,'  Avery !"  she  said  reso- 
lutely. 

Again  there  wap  that  guttural  effort. 

She  turned  away  sadly. 

"He  can't  live  long,*  the  doctor  hes 
just  been  here,  and  he  says  that  there's 
nothing  to  do  now  but  wait  for  the  end. 
Perhaps  if  we  leave  him  alone  he'll  sleep 
a  little." 

We  went  downstairs  again,  and  as  she 
lighted  the  lamp  I  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. There  were  no  lanterns  now 
amidst  the  trees. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "the  little 
robin  I  nursed  came  back  the  other  day, 
after  all;  only  he's  a  big  redbreast  now. 
He  flew  right  into  the  room,  for  bread, 
I  suppose.  I  knew  him  by  his  bent  wing. 
It  didn't  heal  very  straight.  They  say 
it's  bad  luck  for  a  bird  to  fly  into  the 
house,  but  I  'm  glad  he  came  back,  for  I 
made  him!" 

I  came  over  to  her  and  caught  her 
eyes. 

"I  see  the  artists  are  gone,"  I  said. 
"I  suppose  they'll  not  come  back  now, 
will  they?" 

She  saw  by  my  face  that  I  knew  that 
little  secret. 

"Oh,  what  do  you  think  of  me! "  she 
cried,  sitting  down  and  putting  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  I  can't  tell  you  just 
yet.  I  can't  tell  you,  dear,  till  this  trial 
is  over.  But  I  would  like  to  know  about 
the  artists,  though.  It  was  all  very 
pretty!'* 

I  went  to  her  and  put  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  She  laid  her  head  back  lan- 
guidly in  the  hollow  of  my  arm  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry  it  went  so  far,"  she  said. 
"I  didn't  think  of  it  as  anything  but  a 
foolish  little  game  I  played  with  myself 
to  keep  up  my  spirits  till  you  came.  And 
then,  after  I  had  told  you,  in  fun,  it 
seemed  so  silly  that  I  didn't  dare  to  con- 
fess. I  thought  that  I'd  never  see  you 
again,  and  that  it  wouldn't  matter.  And, 
besides,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  me,  "I 
wanted  to  know  whether,  after  all,  I 
couldn't  create  something,  even  if  it 
were  only  nonsense  like  that." 

"I  see.  You  did  create  them,  then: 
Paxel  and  Rupert  W.iMX^WfP^^ie 
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''All  of  them.  I  had  invented  them 
all  long  ago  to  keep  me  from  feeling  so 
lonely  and  stupid.  Oh,  I  have  been  so 
much  alone — for  four  years  out  of  the 
world  I  I  tried  to  fancy  that  there  were 
others  living  near,  interesting  people, 
people  who  did  things,  not  common 
country  farmers.  So  I  made  up  their 
histories  and  everything  I  could  think  of 
about  them.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
comfort  it  has  been  to  me  these  long 
nights  to  look  out  and  play  my  game! 
It  seemed  as  if  I  were  really  creating 
something,  as  if  I  had  the  Sacred  Spark, 
too!  Then,  when  you  came,  I  wanted  to 
see  if  I  could  make  them  real  to  you,  too. 
I  thought  that  if  you  believed  the  stories 
it  would  prove  that  I  had  it,  like  the 
others — ^the  spark.  And  you  did  believe 
At  first,  didn't  you!  I  was  frightened 
because  you  did,  and  I  didn't  dare  to 
confess.  But  you  found  out.  I  couldn't 
succeed  in  even  that  little  mystery.  It's 
no  use;  I  haven't  got  the  Sacred 
Spark!" 

I  had  stooped,  already  to  tell  her  what 
I  had  been  holding  back  so  long,  when 
the  cry  came  again  from  Avery's  room. 
She  flung  herself  instantly  from  my 
arms  and  ran  to  the  door. 

*'0h,  come' up!  It  may  be  the  end! 
How  could  I  have  left  him!" 

I  went  after  her  quickly,  but  she  was 


in  the  room  and  had  taken  him  in  her 
arms  before  I  could  reach  her.  The  child 
was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  an  agonized 
expression,  his  hands  clinging  about  her 
neck.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  suf- 
fering dreadfully,  and  that  such  pain 
could  not  last  long. 

And  then,  as  1  watched  his  face,  I 
saw  it  kindle  with  a  violent  effort  and 
he  barked  out  again.  Miss  Carey's  eyes 
burned  on  him;  she  seemed  to  look 
through  into  his  struggling  soul. 

Again  the  cry  came,  but  more  dis- 
tinct. Even  I  knew  now,  what  his  effort 
meant. 

And  then,  at  the  third  attempt,  the 
word  came.  It  was  not  pronounced  as 
children  pronounce  it;  it  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  half-articulated  noise,  but 
it  was  comprehensible  to  us  both. 

** Mother!"  It  had  come,  but  the  vic- 
tory had  taken  all  his  strength. 

Then  the  misshappen  arms  relaxed 
their  hold,  and  the  shrunken  body  sank 
down  upon  the  bed.  Miss  Carey  bent 
lovingly  over  him  as  his  breath  went  in 
a  last  spent  effort.  We  sat  silently  for  a 
while. 

*  *  Can  you  think,  now,  that  you  haven 't 
it,  dear?"  I  said. 

She  looked  up  at  me  through  her  tears. 

"I  haven't  what?"  she  asked. 

*'The  Sacred  Spark!" 


SUPPLANTING  MR.  HOWELLS 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  said  of  literary  criticism: 

**A  good  deal  of  it,  too,  is  biased.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  like  Mr.  Walton's. 

**Mr.  Walton's  daughter,  a  college  girl,  wrote  at  the  age  of  18  a  novel  which 
her  father  brought  out  for  her  at  his  own  expense. 

**  During  the  Christmas  holidays  Mr.  Walton  gave  a  party  in  his  daughter's 
honor,  and  at  this  party  the  young  girl  read,  from  an  improvised  platform,  chap- 
ters out  of  her  book. 

**Her  fond  old  father  was  carried  away  by  the  reading.  So  tremendously, 
indeed,  did  his  admiration  for  his  daughter's  talent  enkindle  him  that  as  the  giri 
read  on  the  man  could  be  heard  muttering  over  and  over: 

"  *Howells  be  hanged!  Howells  be  hanged.'  " 
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0  more  interesting  nor  im- 
portant trade  combination  is 
in  progress  of  formation  in 
this  country  today  than  that 
which  has  bound  every  cot- 
ton-producing state  together  in  a  pact 
to  raise  the  price  of  cotton  to  an  approxi- 
mation of  15  cents  a  pound.  Discussion 
of  the  price  of  cotton  has  held  the  inter- 
est of  the  Southern  people  for  a  year 
now  above  every  other  topic.  The  fact 
that  scarcely  a  new  idea  has  been  de- 
veloped in  all  this  discussion  shows  that 
the  people  have  decided  upon  their  plan 
of  action ;  they  are  now  engaged  in  com- 
pleting organizations. 

The  conference  of  Southern  governors 
in  New  Orleans,  last  October,  was  an 
evidence  Hiat  the  South  believes  the  time 
to  do  things  has  arrived.  The  hope  that 
time  and  increased  demand  would  work 
out  the  problem  of  a  satisfactory  price 
for  cotton  has  been  abandoned.  Short 
crops  during  the  several  years  preceding 


1911  forced  the  price  to  new  high  marbs 
and  brought  a  temporary  lull  in  the  hal  f 
century  of  complaint  about  low  cottoi 
prices.  Then  came  the  good  weather  cf 
1911  and  a  crop  that  astounded  the  ex  - 
tire  South,  for  it  showed  how  many  thor  - 
sands  of  acres  of  new  land  had  bee  a 
placed  under  cultivation  in  recent  yeani, 

The  southward  trend  of  this  country' 
population  is  quite  clearly  showdi^ 
although  the  increased  cotton  acreage  is 
partly  due  to  the  natural  growth  of  a  a 
agricultural  population  which  nevcpr 
thinks  of  any  other  crop  than  cotto^. 
The  situation  is  made  more  acute  ip 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  cotton  acreage 
is  certain  to  grow  even  more  rapidl^ 
during  coming  years,  forcing  those  whjo 
till  the  poorer  lands  into  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy tmless  something  is  done  to  pre- 
vent low  prices. 

Several  ways  out  of  the  difficulty,  a|l 
of  which  work  in  harmony  with  onjc 
another,  are  being  tried.    Some  statet, 
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^^Discusgion  of  the  price  of  cotton  has  held  the  interest  of 
the  Southern  people.  The  fact  that  scarcely  a  new  idea  has 
been  developed  shows  that  the  people  have  decided  upon 
their  plan  of  action.  They  are  now  engaged  in  completing 
organizations.** 


by  means  of  state  funds,  will  build  ware- 
houses  in  which  the  farmer  may  store  his 
cotton  and  receive  for  it  a  receipt  upon 
which  the  state  banks  will  advance 
money.  The  farmer  will  sell  the  cotton 
when  the  price  suits  him.  In  other  states 
farmers  are  signing  written  pledges  to 
reduce  their  cotton  acreage  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  latter  plan  applies  to  the 
entire  South.  All  the  farmers  who  are 
able  will  hold  their  cotton  on  their  own 
farms  until  the  price  offered  is  close  to 
15  cents  a  pound.  This,  they  feel,  will 
at  least  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  marketing  of  the  largest  American 
crop  within  the  short  space  of  two  or 
three  months. 

Undoubtedly  this  wild  annual  rush  to 
market  has  a  bearish  influence.  A  very 
clear  instance  of  this  was  shown  last 
year.  A  large  part  of  the  Texas  crop 
ripened  prematurely  because  of  drouth 
and  such  was  the  rush  to  market  that  all 
August  records  for  cotton  receipts  at  . 
Galveston  were  broken.  Immeiiatdy 
New  York  concluded  that  the  crop  was 
•exceptionally  large  and  prices  fell.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  poor  crop  had  caused 
this  impression  to  get  abroad.  Had  this 
rush  been  avoided,  New  York  would  not 
have  known  for  several  weeks  that  the 
crop  was  to  be  larger  than  usual. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment furnishes  to  the  world  estimates 
of  the  Southern  cotton  crop  stirs  the 
ttnger  of  every  grower.  Ed.  R.  Eone. 
OommisfiSoner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  has  begun  to  gather  fig- 
ures to  show  the  world's  consumption  of 
cotton  and  to  make  estimates  of  its  needs. 
These  he  obtains  principally  from  con- 
sular agents  abroad.  Mr.  Kone  submit- 
ted at  the  New  Orleans '  conference  of 
Southern  governors  a  proposition,  the 
fairness  of  which  is  incontrovertible. 
Since  the  government  furnishes  the 
world  with  estimates  of  the  cotton  crop, 
he  said,  it  should,  in  justice  to  the  grow- 
ers, also  furnish  estimates  of  the  prob- 


able consumption  of  cotton,  based   on 
conditions  Affecting  the  trade. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  see  that  the  Southern  cot- 
ton growers  must  regard  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  spj  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy,  since  it  does  nothing  for 
them  and  all  it  can  for  the  buyers  of 
this  very  necessary  staple. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  European 
spinners  to  develop  cotton  fields  else- 
where the  great  bulk  of  the  worid's  cot- 
ton is  still  produced  in  ten  Southern 
states — ^Alabama,  Arkansas,  Oeorgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  The  farmers  of  these  states 
have  in  their  hands  the  raw  material  for 
the  strongest  monopoly  in  the  world — a 
combination  beside  which  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  becomes  a  mere 
peanut  stand.  They  propose  now  to  real- 
ize upon  the  assets  nature  has  given 
them. 

If  the  majority  of  the  farmers  were 
in  a  position  to  hold  their  cotton,  or 
understood  clearly  how  to  cope  with  well- 
supported  bear  movements  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets,  tliey  could  easily  maintain 
prices  at  figures  justified  by  actual  con- 
ditions under  the  law  of  supply  and  do- 
mand.  But  they  are  not  organised  for 
any  such  efforts  and  do  not  deariy 
understand  the  situation.  Moreover,  the 
increases  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  dur- 
ing recent  years  seem  big  to  them,  in 
spite  of  their  own  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  they  have  little  inclination 
to  take  action  to  keep  up  prices.  They 
play  into  the  hands  of  tiie  bears  on  the 
market,  simply  because  they  are  poor, 
and,  generally  speaking,  ignorant  of  eoDr 
ditions. 

Taking  the  American  average,  which 
shows  that  it  requires  two  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  to  produce  a  bale  of  cot- 
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''It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that 
the  Southern  cotton  growers  must  regard  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  since  it  does  noth- 
ing for  them  and  all  it  can  for  the  buyers  of  this  very  neces- 
sary staple/' 


ton,  it  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  American  cotton  farmer  is  in  a  per- 
petual condition  of  bankruptcy-  Em- 
ploying the  cheap  labor  of  the  South  it 
would  cost  about  $5  an  acre  to  plant  and 
as  much  more  to  chop  and  cultivate  cot- 
ton. This  takes  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  isn't  cultivated  as  well  as  it 
should  be.  It  costs  about  $12  a  bale  to 
have  cotton  picked.  Thus,  if  a  man  has 
an  average  farm,  he  has  expended  $37 
a  bale  on  his  cotton  before  he  has  it 
ready  for  the  gin.  Oinning  a  bale  of 
cotton  costs  $3,  making  his  expenditure 
$40.  The  cost  of  hauling  need  not  be 
counted.  He  then  has  a  500-pound  bale, 
which,  at  10  cents  a  pound,  will  bring 
$50,  and  1100  pounds  of  seed  which,  at 
$15  a  ton — a  high  price — ^will  bring  the 
total  income  but  slightly  above  his  ex- 
penditures. You  must  then  figure  a  rea- 
sonable interest  on  land  that  is  rapidly 
coming  to  an  average  value  of  $100  en 
acre.  The  cost  of  machinery,  mainte- 
nance of  work  animals,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  must  also  be  included. 
From  this  statement  one  would  natu- 
rally ask:  Well,  why  haven't  all  the 
cotton  farmers  starv^  to  death  t  Sim- 
ply because  they  don't  employ  the  labor 
enumerated  in  the  above  statement,  but 
do  the  work  themselves.  Their  children 
are  kept  out  of  school ;  their  wives  and 
other  available  members  of  the  family 
are  sent  into  the  fields.  What  the  cot- 
ton farmer  has  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
really  the  wages  he  could  collect  for  so 
much  day  labor.  He  isn  't  a  business  man 
at  all.  He  is  simply  a  laborer,  who  takes 
all  the  risk  of  a  business  man  and  doesn't 
know  how  to  obtain  for  himself  the 
profits  to  which  he  is  entitled.  When  his 
cotton  crop  is  small,  prices  are  high, 
and  he  makes  enough  money  to  live. 
When  the  cotton  crop  is  large,  prices 
are  low  and  his  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  just  about  the  same.  Of 
course,  he  does  not  make  a  bale  to  each 


two  and  one-half  acres  every  year.  What 
really  happens  is  that  he  makes  a  bale 
to  the  acre  once  in  a  while  and  gets  his 
land  paid  for,  or  buys  some  mules.  Then 
comes  the  year  when  he  doesn't  make 
anything  and  acquires  a  mortgage.  The 
following  year  he  may  make  an  average 
crop  and  manage  to  survive  the  cheapr 
est  and  most  monotonous  menu  in  the 
world — pork,  beans  and  combread. 
There  are  instances  where  the  farmers 
of  various  Southern  counties  have  voted 
good  roads  bond  issues  in  order  to  put 
the  tenant  farmers  to  work  and  prevent 
them  from  going  to  the  cities,  because  of 
two  crop  failures  in  succession- 

THE  LOT  OF  THE  TENANT  FARMEl^ 

The  lot  of  the  tenant  farmer  is  not  a 
cheerful  matter  for  contemplation.  He 
has  to  give  the  owner  of  the  land  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  crop  as  rent.  One 
would  ncfturally  guess  that  he  must  live 
upon  just  enough  food  to  sustain  life  and 
know  neither  comforts  nor  luxuries.  And 
that  is  the  case  exactly.  No  more  pov- 
erty-stricken collection  of  workers  can 
be  found  in  this  country  than  the  South- 
em  tenant  farmers. 

But  diversification  of  crops  is  coming 
slowly  to  the  rescue  of  the  cotton  farmer, 
and  education  is  spreading  in  the  rural 
districts.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  time  until 
this  problem  of  marketing  the  cotton 
crop  will  be  understood,  then  there  will 
be  a  change  that  will  startle  the  indus- 
trial world.  Already  the  advance  warn- 
ings of  that  time  are  heard,  and  the  echo 
comes  from  the  cotton  manufacturers  in 
the  form  of  predictions  of  calamity  if 
cotton  is  not  lower.  Those  who  are  or- 
ganizing the  cotton  growers  of  the  South 
answer  that  all  the  market  needs  is  a 
staple  cotton  price,  even  though  the  price 
be  a  few  cents  higher.  Damage  is  done 
to  the  textile  trade,  not  by  high  prices, 
but  by  uncertain  prices.  If  one  mill  pur- 
chases a  supply  of  high-priced  cotton, 
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and  another  gets  low-priced  cotton,  there  ' 
18  a  discrepancy  which  results  in  loss. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  constant  fight 
for  low  prices.  A  steadier  and  a  higher 
price  is  what  the  manufacturer  will 
eventually  have  to  face,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not.  While  the  world  learns  to  pay 
a  little  more  for  its  cotton  goods,  con- 
sumption may  be  temporarily  curtailed, 
but  that  any  lasting  and  serious  damage 
will  result  from  the  change  is  a  predic- 
tion hard  to  sustain,  they  declare,  when 
the  growing  uses  for  cotton  and  the  in- 
creased population  of  the  world  are  con- 
sidered. 

HOW    BRAZIL    PUT    A    NEW    FACE    ON 
THE   COFFEE   SITUATION 

By  means  of  its  valorization  of  the 
coffee  crop,  the  Brazilian  government 
was  able  to  stop  just  such  conditions  in 
the  coffee  market  as  the  cotton  farmer 
faces,  and  obtain  for  the  growers  a  fair 
price.  But  not  even  the  government  of 
the  tJnited  States  could  valorize  the 
enormous  cotton  crop,  assuming  that  it 
were  willing  to  do  so. 

Valorization  of  the  cotton  crop  is  be- 
ing worked  out  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. They  will  grow  enough  com  and 
garden  truck  and  raise  enough  cattle 
and  produce  enough  honey  to  supply 
themselves  with  ready  cash  and  the 
means  of  a  livelihood  Then  they  will 
be  able  to  hold  their  cotton  for  a  fair 
return.  They  will  feel  safe  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  it  shall  bring 
without  slavishly  accepting  the  quota- 
tions of  the  buyer.  Many  cotton  farm- 
ers in  the  South  are  already  doing  that 
on  a  limited  scale.  But  they  are  the 
wealthy  minority.  They  sell  just  so  much 
of  their  cotton  as  must  be  disposed  of  to 
pay  debts;  the  rest  they  hold  for  bet- 
ter prices.  While  the  movement  is  not 
general,  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  only  a  few  years  ago  cotton 
farmers  were  selling  their  cotton  to  mer- 


chants who  advanced  them  credit  and 
made  a  large  profit  on  the  goods  sol4, 
at  less  than  New  York  quotations,  it  caiji 
be  understood  how  great  is  the  progress 
already  made.  ' 

Preying  upon  the  cotton  grower  is  s6 
easy  that  the  spinners  are  not  the  only 
guilty  persons.  In  almost  every  city, 
hamlet  and  crossroads  in  the  South, 
where  there  happens  to  be  more  than  one 
oil  mill,  there  is  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  millers  as  to  what  they  will 
pay  for  cottonseed.  It  is  not  based  upon 
anything  other  than  what  they  consider 
the  least  the  farmers  will  sell  for,  with- 
out becoming  disgusted  and  carting  the 
seed  back  to  the  &rm  to  be  used  for  cat- 
tle feed.  The  time  when  cottonseed  was 
a  waste  product  is  only  a  few  decades 
back.  Consequently  farmers,  least  of  all, 
understand  the  value  of  their  seed.  The 
number  of  uses  to  which  cottonseed  can 
be  put  is  growing  every  year.  More- 
over, the  market  for  cottonseed  oil  has 
expanded  enormously.  It  will  be  but  a 
short  time  until  cottonseed  will  be  recog^ 
nized  a  competitor  of  the  lower  grades  of 
wheat  flour.  Already  cottonseed  has  a 
value  of  $35  a  ton  manufactured.  Yet  a 
normial  price  to  the  farmer  is  $14  a  ton, 
and  a  high  price  is  $18  a  ton,  although 
the  cost  of  manufacture  is  low  and  near- 
ly every  mill  in  the  South  wants  all  the 
cottonseed  it  can  get. 

THE  COTTONSEED  SITUATION 

In  1910  cottonseed  was  selling  in  Tex- 
as at  $27.50  a  ton.  Stockmen  who 
wanted  to  feed  their  cattle  because  the 
ranges  were  dry  and  the  com  crop  short 
paid  $32.50  a  ton  in  many  instances. 
But  the  mills  did  not  curtail  production. 
This  merely  shows  what  cottonseed  can 
bring  when  the  bulls  have  the  best  of 
the  argument.  Usually,  however,  the 
farmers  need  the  money  so  badly  thejr 
have  on  time  for  argument.  They  want 
to  pay  the  grocer's  bill  that  has  been 


**If  the  majority  of  the  farmers  were  in  a  position  to  hold 
their  cotton,  or  understood  clearly  how  to  cope  with  well- 
supported  bear  movements  in  the  principal  markets,  they 
could  easily  maintain  prices  justifiable  under  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand/' 
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''The  most  successful  cotton  farmer  will  be  the  man  who 
uses  the  most  intelligent  methods  of  cultivation  and  \%ho  takes 
the  best  care  of  his  land— in  other  words,  scientific  manage- 
ment will  force  the  ignorant  farmer  either  to  improved 
methods  or  bankruptcy/' 


ranning  for  nine  long  months  during  the 
growing  season.  They  want  to  buy  warm 
elothing  before  the  first  cold  wind  comes 
from  the  North,  and  they  take  what  is 
offered. 

If  any  higher  price  is  to  be  obtained, 
either  for  the  cotton  or  the  seed,  it  de- 
volves upon  the  farmer  to  obtain  it  by 
force.  That  is  exactly  what  they  will  be 
ready  to  do — probably  during  the  next 
five  years.  The  industrial  world  looks 
forward  to  no  more  spirited  contest  than 
will  result  when  the  confident  cotton  ex- 
changes inform  the  farmers  what  they 
will  pay,  and  the  farmers,  backed  up  by 
their  bams  full  of  com,  their  live-stock 
and  their  truck  gardens,  reply  with 
equal  confidence  that  they  will  sell  for  a 
price  insuring  them  a  reasonable  profit 
pr  the  cotton  remains  in  the  warehouse. 
;  When  that  time  arrives  a  new  problem 
will  be  presented,  because  less  than  half 
of  the  available  cotton  land  in  the  South 
is  now  under  cultivation.  Pair  prices 
will  bring  about  a  rush  of  farmers  to 
the  rich  lands  of  the  South,  and  then, 


for  the  first  time,  the  problem  of  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  cotton  will  be  upon  a 
rational  basis.  Tfie  most  successful  cot- 
ton farmer  will  be  the  man  who  uses  the 
most  intelligent  methods  of  cultivation, 
who  has  the  best  equipment,  and  who 
takes  the  best  care  of  his  land.  In  other 
words,  scientific  management  will  win 
the  largest  reward  and  tend  to  force  the 
ignorant  farmer  either  to  improved 
methods  or  bankmptcy.  With  the  means 
at  hand,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
the  most  backward  farmer  will  choose 
improved  methods  rather  than  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  price  of  cotton  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum,  not  by  starving  the 
cotton  farmer,  but  by  letting  him  work 
out  the  problem  of  producing  the  most 
cotton  at  the  least  cost  through  better 
farming  methods.  With  such  a  condition 
established,  the  Southern  States  can 
drive  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  the 
cotton  farming  business,  regardless  of 
their  cheap  labor  or  cheap  land,  for  this 
is  the  age  in  which  brains  win  the 
world's  industrial  wars. 


CASEY'S  BET 


Casey  bet  Dolan  ten  dollars  that  he  couldn't  drink  a  gallon  of  beer  with- 
out stopping.    Do! an  bet  that  he  could. 

'*Put  up  the  money,"  said  Casey. 

Dolan  said,  "Oi'll  bet  ye,  but  excuse  me  for  a  minute,"  and  he  went  out  the 
front  door.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back. 

'*Oill  take  the  bet,"  said  Do^an. 

A  gallon  of  beer  was  carefully  measured  out  into  a  big  pail  and  Dolan  went 
after  the  task  and  Casey's  ten-dollar  bill.  Much  to  Casey's  surprise,  the  beer 
was  downed  without  a  stop. 

Dolan  was  congratulated  on  all  sides.   Then  Casey  spoke  up: 

"Oi  don't  mind  losing  the  ten,  Dolan,  but  Oi'd  like  to  know  why  ye  went 
out  before  ye  started  to  drink  the  beer." 

'*Oi'll  tell  ye,"  said  Do^an.  **0i  wasn't  sure  Oi  could  drink  a  gallon,  so  Oi 
wint  next  door  and  tried  it  first." 
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RHYMES  OF  GALVESTON  BAY 


BY  JOHN  P.  SJOLANDER 


IV-BALLAD  OF  THE  BAYOU  BELLE 

When  Doubleyou  Tom  launched  his  brand-new  boat, 
'Twas  the  trimmest  craft  on  the  bay  afloat. 
And  he  painted  her  white  with  a  belt  of  gilt, 
And  many  an  airy  castle  he  built, 
As  he  named  her  after  mischievous  Nell — 
The  Bayou  Belle. 

And  when  he  hoisted  the  snow-white  sail 
For  a  trial  trip  with  a  favoring  gale, 
He  used  all  the  skill  that  a  boatman  could, 
But  he  couldn't  keep  her  away  from  the  mud; 
And  he  thought  and  thought,  then  he  thought  of  Nell, 
The  Bayou  Belle. 

And  Doubleyou  Tom  was  a  patient  man, 
And  smiled  as  only  a  strong  man  can. 
He  learned  her  tricks  and  her  prankish  ways, 
"When  before  the  wind,  and  when  up  in  stays. 
Till  he  knew  the  faults  and  the  virtues,  well, 
Of  the  Bayou  Belle. 

Then  a  dandy  came  to  The  Town,  one  day, 
With  winning  smiles  and  with  manners  gay ; 
And  his  voice  was  soft  and  his  words  were  fair. 
And  he  might  have  had  anything  that  was  there ; 
But  he  said  that  all  that  be  wanted  was  Nell, 
The  Bayou  Belle. 

With  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  laugh  in  her  eye. 
One  night  to  The  Town  she  bade  good-by. 
And  the  people  talked,  as  the  people  will. 
And  some  spoke  well  of  her,  and  some  spoke  ill, 
Till  at  last  they  forgot  little  willful  Nell, 
The  Bayou  Belle. 

And  the  years  would  go,  and  the  years  would  come. 
But  they  all  were  the  same  to  Doubleyou  Tom. 
And  in  spring  and  in  fall,  since  the  boat  was  built, 
He  painted  her  white  with  a  belt  of  gilt ; 
For  his  heart  was  true  to  the  Bayou  Belle, 
And  to  willful  Nell. 

And  so  through  the  years  he  patiently  toiled, 
His  boat  and  his  memory  of  Nell  unsoiled; 
Till  at  last  a  dark  and  a  stormy  night 
Hid  Doubleyou  Tom  and  his  boat  from  sight. 
As  years  before  it  had  hidden  Nell, 
The  Bayou  Belle. 
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Marion  Fairfaxisms 

I  charge  that  many  wives  of  to-day,  being  idle,  restless 
and  thoughtless,  are:! 

Insincere  in  their  advocacy  of  the  Woman's  Movement; 
Bad  housekeepers  and  unmindful  of  their  husbands'  comfort 

and  health; 
Uninterested  in  their  husbands'  efforts  to  make  a  home, 

thereby  seriously  handicapping  him; 
Dangerously  willing  to  permit  so-called  Platonic  friendships; 
Prone  to  shirk  their  fair  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 

marital  relation; 
Dangerous  to  the  community  through  their  thoughtless  and 

insincere  expression  of  radical  views. 
This  is  a  true  bill. 


The  Talker 

A  Short  Story  Made  From  Marion 
Fairfax's  Play  of  the  Same  Name 


BY  -FAUSTIN' 


1  0  begin  at  the  end,  it  is  unwise 

Tfor  a  young  married  couple 
without  children  to  sit  for 

"    breakfast  after  breakfast,  and 

dinner  after  dinner  facing 
each  other  from  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
long  table.  It  is  better  to  have  a  small 
round  table,  where  hands  can  meet. 

And  now  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
things.  That  is  the  unrest,  the  dissatis- 
faction with  the  general  scheme  of  a 
homebuilding  life,  which  afflicts  some 
joung  women  soon  after  marriage  and  is 
particularly  likely  to  fasten  upon  those 
who  long  for  surface  luxuries  of  life, 
which  are  beyond  their  reach.  It  takes 
peculiar  forms,  this  disease,  and  is  at 
great  pains  to  conceal  its  true  nature 
hiding  under  the  cover  of  high  sounding 
names  and  glittering  sophistries  those 
ffjrmptoms  which  in  reality  spell  selfish- 
ness and  shallowness  of  character.  It 
even  deceives  the  patient  herself,  so  that 


she  believes  her  cant  phrases  truth  and 
only  a  shock  which  rends  the  very  roots 
of  her  heart  can  reveal  the  naked  truth 
to  her.  Whether  the  shock  shall  destroy 
or  impart  depth  to  the  hitherto  shoal 
waters  of  character  depends  on  the  fibre 
of  her  inmost  being. 

Thus  it  was  with  Mrs.  Elate  Lenox. 
.  She  had  married  Harry  Lenox  after  the 
usual  form  of  courtship  in  which  each 
puts  on  the  best  bib  and  tucker  and 
leaves  for  post  nuptial  hours  a  revela- 
tion of  the  real  ego.  Lenox  was  of  the 
home  building  type  of  man,  the  man  who 
likes  luxuries  but  believes  in  foregoing 
them  until  he  has  become  the  owner  of 
his  home  and  put  by  an  anchor  for  the 
financial  storm  which  may  follow  any 
one  of  a  hundred  circumstances  of  life. 
Kate  was  willing  enough  that  they 
should  own  their  home,  but  she  was  not 
of  the  stuff  which  was  equal  to  doing 
without  luxuries  in  order  to  help  pay  for 
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the  home.  Each  in  his  way  was  selfish, 
but  Harry's  selfishness  was  not  of  the 
stuff  which  was  equal  to  doing  with  in- 
dustry stable  citizens  and  a  stable  nation, 
while  Kate's  was  of  the  kind  which 
makes  for  idleness ;  soft  brained  and  soft 
bodied  citizens  and  a  weak  nation.  Kate 
should  have  married  a  man  who  could 
have  given  her  without  hardship  to 
either  the  luxuries  she  craved.  Harry 
should  have  married  a  woman  who,  like 
himself,  had  the  home  building  instinct. 
Of  course,  if  they  had  there  would  be  no 
story,  just  as,  if  we  all  did  the  things 
we  should  do,  life  would  hardly  be  worth 
living  and  gossip  and  the  newspapers 
would  languish. 

Harry  started  his  homebuilding  by 
purchasing  a  house  in  Flushing  on  the 
installment  plan. 

*  'It  did  take  nerve,  didn  't  it ! "  he  used 
to  say.  **But  when  I  had  49  cents  and  a 
receipt  for  $100  in  my  pocket  and  only 
$4900  more  to  pay,  and  a  house,  my  own 
house,  furnished  with  as  good  mission 
furniture  as  anybo&y  could  want,  I  was 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 

That  is  the  rosy  view  one  takes  of  it 
when  he  enters  his  own  home  and  Kate 
at  th^  start  was  happy  in  it.  But  the 
monthly  installment  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment company  is  only  one  item  of  the 
many  which  go  to  make  up  the  responsi- 
bilities of  home  ownership.  Taxes,  water 
rents,  assessments  for  improvement, 
plumbers  and  repairs  swell  the  total. 
Therefore  there  were'no  servants  in  the 
Lenox  household.  Therefore  Harry  put 
in  many  a  late  night  at  the  office. 
Therefore  Kate,  in  order  to  get  clothes 
such  as  were  worn  by  neighbors  who  had 
paid  for  their  homes,  applied  part  of 
the  household  allowance  to  her  wardrobe 
and  Harry  wondered  at  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Harry  saw  in  each  payment  made  on 
the  home  a  step  nearer  the  goal  of  own- 
ership. Kate  saw  in  each  payment  a  loss 
of  luxuries  she  might  have  had.  As  the 
payments  went  on  her  discontent  became 
more  acute  until  reaching  the  final  stage 
it  assumed  the  guise  of  ''Freedom  for 
Women."  With  it  went  a  neglect  of 
household  duties  and  cold  and  underdone 
and  overdone  dinners  for  Harry. 

There  lived  with  them  Harry's  sister 
Buth,  an  impressionable  girl,  still  in  her 
teens.  Into  her  ears,  for  lack  of  better 
audience,  Kate  poured  the  new  idea  of 


freedom  that  had  come  to  her.  Buth 
was  engaged  to  Leonidas  Whinston,  but 
she  was  strongly  attracted  by  Ned  Hoi- 
lister,  a  married  man,  who,  while  osten- 
sibly calling  on  Mrs.  Lenox,  in  reali^ 
devoted  his  attentions  to  Buth.  Kate,  in 
the  belief  that  she  was  the  object  of  Hol- 
lister's  regard,  saw  an  opportunity  to 
carry  her  newborn  ideas  into  effect.  It 
was  only  a  mental,  platonic  friendship 
that  existed  between  her  and  HoUister, 
she  assured  herself.  She  could  not  lower 
herself  to  think  of  anything  really  im- 
moral. She  was  merely  asserting  her 
right  to  freedom  of  action,  her  right  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  men  other  than  her 
husband. 

She  could  not  think  to  order  bread  for 
the  dinner,  but  had  plenty  of  time  to 
spend  on  preparing  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Club  papers  dealing  with  the  slav- 
ery of  women  and  how  freedom  was  to 
be  achieved.  She  was  writing,  one  of 
these  contributions  and  explaining  it  to 
Buth  as  she  went  along  one  day  when 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  neighbor,  dropped  in  to 
exhibit  with  glee  a  bargain  shirt  waist. 
This  put  Kate  astride  her  hobby.  How 
could  women  waste  their  time  on  such 
things  when  they  still  had  their  freedom 
to  achieve? 

Mrs.  Smith  was  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren. They  and  her  home  represented 
her  ideals. 

**We  are  bond  women,  slaves  to  our 
husbands,"  expounded  Kate.  ** Heaven 
decrees  that  we  shall  bear  children.  We 
have  no  rights.  We  must  cook,  and  dam 
and  wash  for  our  husbands  and  our  chil- 
dren. 'We  can  not  seek  our  happiness  in 
our  own  way,  we  can  not  live  our  own 
life." 

*  *  Nonsense, ' '  said  Mrs.  Smith.  ' '  Don 't 
our  husbands  work  for  us  all  day  long 
and  a  good  many  nights,  too?  Why  is 
Harry  staying  at  the  office  every 
Wednesday  night?  Why,  what  would 
life  be  worth  without  children  and  caring 
for  them?" 

**You  can't  understand,"  said  Kate. 
* '  Why  should  I  waste  my  time  in  cooking 
for  my  husband  when  I  can  use  it  in  im- 
proving my  mind?  Why  should  I  ex- 
pend all  my  energies  on  caring  for  his 
house  when  I  might  be  enjoying  the  men- 
tal stimulus  that  comes  with  friendship 
for  some  other  man  ?  Do  we  oome  to  oar 
husbands  with  bills  of  sale?  Are  we 
nothing    more    than    chattels?    _ Why 
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ahoold  we  be  forced  to  bear  children  and 
give  up  our  lives  to  caring  for  them  when 
there  is  so  much  to  enjoy  in  the  world?" 

"What  utter  rot  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Smith.  "Does  marriage  cany  no  obli- 
gations with  it  on  your  side?  Are  a] J 
ibe  obligations  on  the  husband's  side?" 

"I  do  not  consider  myself  under  any 
obligations  to  my  husband,"  replied 
Elate.  "ly  for  one,  shall  not  submit  to 
the  t3nranny  that  man  has  forced  upon 
our  sex.  I  shall  be  my  own,  true  self, 
live  my  life  in  my  own  way,  be  a  free 
agent.  Man  and  his  man-made  conven- 
tions shall  not  prevent  me  from  fullfill- 
ing  the  higher  aspirations  which  this 
commonplace  existence  would  kill." 

"Let  me  warn  you,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
"that  you  are  only  breeding  xmhappiness 
for  yourself  and  your  home  by  giving 
rein  to  such  foolish  talk.  You  reiJly  do 
not  mean  it.  It  is  merely  a  vagary.  It 
is  not  the  real  you  that  is  talking.  You 
will  get  over  it." 

"But  I  do  mean  it,  every  word  of  it, 
and  I  shan't  get  over  it, "  answered  Eate. 

"What  does  your  husband  think  of 
these  ideas?" 

"Oh,  I  haven t  told  him  about  them, 
but  it  doesn't  matter.  I  am  determined 
to  live  my  life  in  my  own  way." 

Mrs.  Smith  struggled  between  indigna- 
tion and  amusement,  not  unmixed  with 
apprehension,  as  she  left  them,  but  on 
tihe  face  of  Butii  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  as  if  she  understood. 
The  talk  had  done  its  work  on  a  mind 
easily  imprinted,  and,  as  it  happened,  at 
this  very  time  seeking  guidance  in  a  situ- 
ation which  might  have  troubled  one  of 
maturer  years.  She  was  infatuated  with 
HoUister,  but  she  hesitated  at  what  she 
knew  was  wrong.  To  heir  her  brother's 
wife  preach  the  doctrine  of  living  one's 
life  in  one's  own  way,  in  defiance  of  con- 
vention was  to  solve  her  doubts.  If  this 
was  true,  she  would  commit  no  wrong 
in  breaking  her  engagement  with  Leoni- 
das  and  following  Hollister  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Surely,  if  it  was  right  for  her 
brother's  wife  to  live  her  life  in  the  way 
she  most  desired,  it  was  right  for  her. 

While  Kate's  words  were  ringing  in 
her  ears  letters  came  for  them.  Each  re- 
ceived a  missive  from  Hollister.  He 
asked  Eate  to  accompany  him  on  an  auto- 
mobile ride  to  be  chaperoned  by  Mrs. 
Smith.  He  asked  Ruth  to  elope  with 
him  and  go  to  Chicago  on  the  midnight 


train.  She  was  to  telephone  him  if  she 
agreed. 

It  was  Wednesday  night,  Harry's 
night  to  work  late  at  llie  office,  and  Eate 
was  greatly  surprised  when  she  hear^. 
his  key  turn  in  the  lock. 

"I  feel  a  little  peaked,"  he  explained 
in  answer  to  her  inquiry  for  the  reason 
for  the  change  in  his  usual  plan.  "One 
of  those  headaches." 

They  come  with  buying  a  home  on  the 
installment  plan  when  the  team  that 
should  work  in  harness  pulls  individual^ 
ly  at  wiU. 

"There  was  another  thing,  too,"  he 
went  on.  "What's  this  I  hear  about 
Ruth  and  Hollister?  You  knew  about 
it?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  It's  the 
talk  of  the  neighborhood.  And  I  heav 
it  first  &om  an  outsider  instead  of  in 
my  own  home.  Have  you  been  encourag- 
ing her?  He's  a  worthless  scoundrel. 
Whinston  is  one  of  the  straightest,  dean^ 
est  cut  young  fellows  I  ever  knew  and  he 
is  one  of  the  rising  men  in  our  office. 
You  couldn't  have  seen  this  going  on 
under  your  eyes  without  saying  some- 
thing about  it."  • 

Eate  spoke  only  the  truth  when  she 
said  that  all  this  was  news  to  her,  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  Hollister  being 
smitten  with  Ruth  and  she  with  him. 
Did  she  not  know,  but  of  course  she  could 
not  fell  it,  that  Hollister  came  to  see  her? 
That  she  was  the  magnet  which  drew 
him  ?  That  he  was  the  visible  agent  who 
was  to  embody  her  defiance  of  slavery, 
of  ownership  by  a  husband?  She  made 
light  of  it  and  half  convinced  her  hus^ 
band. 

"Dinner  ready?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I  didn't  expect  you  home  and  I 
didn't  hurry,"  she  told  him. 

"Well,  let's  have  some,"  he  suggest- 
ed. "By  the  way,  while  you  are  get- 
ting it  I  want  to  talk  to  Ruth.  Call  her 
downstairs." 

"What  is  this  I  hear  about  you  and 
that  worthless  scamp,  Hollister?"  he 
asked  his  sister,  when  she  came  in  an* 
swer  to  his  summons.  "You,  a  sister  of 
mine,  paying  attention  to  a  character  of 
his  stamp?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
about  it?  Why  didn't  you  teU  Whin- 
ston about  it  ?  He  spoke  of  it  to  me  to- 
night coming  out  on  the  train." 

Just  then  they  heard  a  whistle.  It 
was  the  signal  Leonidas  used  to  apprise 
Ruth  of  his  cominj^gitized  by  V^OOglC 
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^'He  is  eoming  in,"  said  Hany. 
^'Come,  now,  sister  mine,  tell  him  it's  iH 
talk.  You  sorely  wouldn't  compare  this 
good-for-nothing  chauffeur  with  a  manly 
young  chap  like  Whinston. 

He  left  them  alone  and  Buth,  with  a 
t)iteousne8s  and  appeal  that  disarmed  an- 
ger and  left  her  Igver  no  other  course 
tiian  acceptance  of  dismissal  told  him 
that  she  no  longer  cared  enough  for  him 
to  marry  him.  He  asked  no  questions, 
Hollister's  name  was  not  mentioned  and 
she  spoke  in  broken  sentences.  It  was 
what  she.  did  not  say  rather  than  what 
she  said  that  told  lum  the  story.  Her 
halting  words  asked  for  forgiveness.  He 
was  very  manly  about  it.  He  asked  her 
to  be  sure  that  she  was  following  the 
counsel  of  her  heart  and  not  of  a  passing 
fancy.  She  was  assailed,  in  a  measure, 
by  doubt,  and  realized  intuitively  that 
.she  was  throwing  away  pure  gold  for 
dross,  but  impulse  ruled  her  rather  than 
reason,  and  whenever  that  wavpred  there 
came  to  its  rescue  the  words  of  her  sis- 
ter-in-law : 

"Women  have  a  right  to  live  their 
own  lives  in  their  own  way. ' ' 

**If  it  is  what  you  wish  I  will  put  no 
obstacle  in  your  way,"  he  told  her. 

''Oh,  Len,  don't  make  it  harder  for 
me,"  she  sobbed,  leaning  her  head  on  bis 
shoulder. 

Kate,  coming  in  to  prepare  the  dinner 
table,  found  them  thus.  This  satisfied 
her  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
talk  about  Buth  and  HoUister  and  it 
served  to  allay  the  fears  of  Harry,  to 
whom  she  related  what  she  had  ae&i 
when  he  came  in  after  Whinston  had 
gone  and  Buth  had  fled  to  her  room. 

**  There  was  still  another  reason  why 
I  wanted  to  come  home  tonight,"  Harry 
told  his  wife.  "I've  brought  you  some- 
thing, something  that  wiU  make  up  for 
all  the  things  you  have  gone  without." 

"What  can  it  bet"  she  asked,  her  eyes 
shining  with  expectation. 

"The  deed  to  this  house,"  he  shouted, 
jubilantly.  "I  made  the  last  payment 
today  I  It's  what  I've  been  working  for 
and  hoping  for  ever  since  we  were  mar- 
ried." 

"Is  that  allt"  she  asked,  not  even 
deigning  to  look  at  the  document  he  laid 
on  the  table  before  her.  "I  thought  you 
had  something  nice  for  me." 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  understand. 
He  could  not  understand  it  at  first.    He 


thou^  she  was  only  pla3ring  with  him. 

"And  now  I'm  going  to  buy  another 
house  here,  just  for  investm^t, ' '  he  said. 

"What,  go  through  all  tiiis  again!" 
she  said,  wearily.  "I  am  sick  of  itl  tired 
of  being  your  bond  slave  I  tired  of  this 
man-made  tyranny  which  you  put  upon 
us  1  I  am  through  with  economizing  and 
going  without.  I  want  what  other  men 
give  their  wives.  I  want  to  live.  I  do 
not  intend  to  stagnate  in  the  kitchen 
hereafter." 

Now  he  understood. 

"A  lot  you  have  stagnated  in  the 
kitchen,"  he  replied  bitterly.  "You 
never  have  dinner  on  time  and  half  the 
time  it  is'nt  cooked  enough  for  a  human 
stomach.  What  has  come  over  you  late- 
ly, Kate?  You  don't  seem  to  have  any 
interest  in  making  our  home  comfort- 
able." 

Whereupon  she  launched  forth  into 
the  glories  of  the  new  idea,  of  emanci- 
pated woman,  much  as  she  had  to  Butii. 
And  as  she  reeled  off  the  hypocritical 
phrases  with  which  other  women  had 
cloaked  their  selfishness  and  refusal  to 
recognize  the  responsibilities  of  marriage 
and  womanhood  the  man's  anger  waxed 
great.  He  thought  of  the  long  hours,  the 
labor  of  brain  and  the  anxiety  of  mind 
which  had  gone  into  the  making  of  the 
home  that  was  now  his,  cleared  of  debt, 
and  now  what  a  home  it  was  I  Her  for 
whom,  no  lees  than  himself,  he  had  made 
it,  spumed  it.  He  spoke  his  mind  as 
only  a  strong-minded  man  can  and  told 
her  the  folly  of  her  attitude. 

"You  took  me  for  better  or  for 
worse,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  your  duty 
to  stand  by  your  vow.  I  have  done  my 
best.  I  (mly  earn  a  few  thousand  a 
year  I  know,  but  I  have  paid  for  our 
home  and  I  shall  earn  more." 

"I  took  you  for  worse,"  she  answered, 
in  white  heat  of  anger. 

"So  that's  it,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  fail- 
ure. After  all  this  I'm  a  failure  because 
I  can't  give  you  the  luxuries  some  other 
men  give  their  wives." 

Her  silence  gave  assent  while  her  eyw 
rested  on  the  deed  to  the  house.  The 
entry  of  Mr.  Pells,  a  neighbor,  caused 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Mrs.  Fells, 
who  ruled  her  husband  with  the  rest  of 
her  household,  like  the  emancipated  wo- 
man that  she  was,  had  forgotten  to  order 
bread,  and  Mr.  Pells,  instead  of  finding 
dinner  awaiting  him  Jou^g^^  to 
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go  to  the  bflkeshop.  He  stopped  on  the 
way  to  bon*ow  a  dollar  from  Lenox,  con- 
feadng  that  he  had  exhausted  his  week's 
lunch  mon^y  $3,  in  treating  the  new 
blonde  stenc^rapher  at  the  office  to  a 
noonday  bite.  And  he  didn't  dare  ask 
Mrs.  Fells  for  an  advance  on  next  week's 
allowance.  He  was  about  to  depart  when 
Eate,  who  had  gone  to  the  kitchen,  re- 
entered, and  on  learning  his  destination 
asked  him  to  get  a  loaf  for  her.  She,  too, 
had  forgotten  to  order  bread.  Pells  was 
about  to  start  when  Buth  rushed  in  cry- 
ing, ''The  steak  is  bumingi"  Eate  ran 
to  the  kitchen  only  to  return  with  a 
curled  and  blackened  object. 

"Come  on,  Pells!"  shouted  Harry. 
"Let's  be  emancipated  men.  Well  go 
to  town  and  get  dhmer."  And  off  th^y 
went,  leaving  Eate  in  a  simulation  of 
high  temper. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  delighted 
to  see  her  husband  go.  The  field  was 
dear  for  the  automobile  ride  with  Hollis- 
ter. 

Harry  was  rather  surprised  when  he 
returned  from  town  to  fhid  his  home  in 
darkness.  He  would  have  been  more 
Surprised  if  he  had  known  that  just  as 
his  steps  sounded  on  the  walk  Buth  had 
suddenly  ended  ik  conversation  over  tfad 
telephone  and  slcurried  to  her  todm.  But 
he  and  Fells  were  too  hxmgry  to  ponder 
over  the  darimess  that '  greeted  them. 
They  had  had  a  cocktail  apiece  and  then 
found  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
money  for  dinner  I  Fella's  cocktail  gave 
token  of  its  presence  by  endowing  him 
with  sufficient  courage  to  call  Mrs.  Fells 
on  the  telephone  and  explain  the  reasott 
for  his  absence,  but  not  enough  to  listen 
to  her  comments.  As  Harry  hunted  for 
a  tablecloth  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  a 
New  Yorit  Central  time  table  on  the  side- 
board. He  picked  it  up  and  noted  the 
midnight  train  for  Chicago  was  marked 
by  a  cross.  This  puzzled  him,  and  he 
tried  to  unravel  its  meaning  as  he  rum- 
maged the  kitchen  for  enough  cold  bits 
to  make  a  meaL 

He  had  just  poured  coffee  when  there 
was  a  rat-tat-tat  on  the  door.  He  opened 
it  and  to  his  astonishment  Mrs.  Smith 
entered,  much  excited. 

"Perhaps  I  am  doing  wrong,  Mr.  Len- 
ox, but  there  is  something  I  feel  I  ought 
to  tell  you,"  she  said. 

Then  she  caught  sight  of  Pells,  and 
would  have  retreated,  but  Harry  caught 


her  by  the  arm.  Fdk  thought  he  hlid 
better  take  his  coffee  out  on  theimelt 
porch,  where  it  might  form  with  thel  cold 
air  a  combination  which  would  rout  the 
cocktail,  and  thither  Harry  escorted  him. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Smith,  what  is  itt"  he 
asked  on  his  return. 

She  hesitated,  gave  vent  to  several 
"What  shall  I  do's,"  and  at  last  said: 

"Do  you  know  where  your  wife  is,  Mr. 
Lenox  t" 

"Abed,  I  suppose,"  said  Harry. 

"No.  She  has  gone  on  an  unohap- 
eroned  automobile  ride  with  Mr.  Hollis- 
ter.  I  was  to  go  as  chaperone,  but  one 
of  the  babies  was  not  feeling  well  and  I 
stayed  at  home.  I  felt  that  I  must  tell 
you,  because  Eate  has  beeti  talking  so 
queerly  of  late.  She  hasn't  meant  what 
she  has  said,  but  she  needs  protection." 

Harry  looked  at  her  increduously  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  ran  to  his  wife's 
bedchamber.    She  was  not  in  the  house. 

"Where's  Buth!"  he  asked  "She 
must  know  about  this." 

He  called  to  her  up  the  stairs,  but 
there  wa£i  no  answer.  Then  he  rushed  to 
her  room,  and  getting  ho  answer  pOund* 
ed  on  the  door  until  she  came.  She  was 
fully  dressed. 

While  he  questioned  her  Mrs.  Smith 
telephoned  to  Ihe  Brookfield  Lin,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  destination  of  the 
automobile  parly*.  She  asked  for  Mr. 
Hollister.  The  information  was  that  he 
had  left  there  oA  receiving  a  telephone 
message.  He  had  not  stopped  for  din- 
ner. 

"So  it  was  Eate  this  chauffeur  has 
be^i  coming  to  see,"  cried  Hany  to  his 
sister,  "not  you.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  get 
my  hands  on  him.  I'd  choke  him  to 
death.  Why  didn't  you  tell  met  You 
knew  it  all  the  time  and  kept  it  from 
me." 

Ruth  protested  that  he  was  wronging 
Eate,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  and 
sent  her  upstairs,  crying,  "You  knew 
all  about  it ;  pretending  to  be  asleep  and 
fully  dressed." 

Then  they  heard  the  chugging  of  a 
motor  car  and  Fells  and  Mrs.  Smith  has- 
tened home,  leaving  Harry  to  greet  his 
wife. 

She  came  in  smiling,  anything  but  con- 
trite. 

He  was  savage  in  his  rage.  To  his  de- 
mand for  an  explanation  she  said: 

"You  left  me  and  went  off  to  town.--* 
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Why  ahould  I  not  enjoy  myself  t  A 
woman  has  as  mudi  ric^t  to  enjoy  her- 
self aisi  a  man/' 

He  gripped  her  by  the  arm  until  she 
cried  out.  ""With  that  curl"  he  cried. 
^'A  married  man,  with  a  family  of  his 
own,  coming  here  to  break  up  my  home. 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  my  hands  on 
himi" 

**Do  you  know,  I  like  you  when  you 
get  real  angry,*'  she  said.  "You  are 
ever  so  much  more  interesting  then.  But 
I  am  very  much  disappointed  over  my 
automobile  ride.  Mr.  Hollister  seemed 
to  have  something  on  his  mind,  and  we 
didn't  have  any  dinjtier  and  my  eyes  are 
full  of  dust." 

''Where  has  Hollister  gonef"  he 
asked. 

*  *  Home,  I  suppose, ' '  she  said.  *  *  Come, 
Harry,  you  don 't  expect  me  to  stay  here 
all  £Jone  while  you  are  off  to  town 
dining,  do  yout  There  is  nothing  but  a 
harmless  mental  friendship  between  Mr. 
Hollister  and  myself." 

''He's  been  calling  on  you  all  this 
tim^  instead  of  Ruth,"  said  Harry, 
scowling.  But  his  wife  routed  his  an- 
swer. Though  at  first  he  pushed  her 
away  from  him  when  she  put  her  arms 
on  hiis  shoulders,  he  soon  smiled  and 
there  butst  from  his  lips: 

'^But  it  is  good  to  have  you,  Kate!" 

They  h^ard  hurrying  feet  on  the  d6or- 
step,  and  the  voice  of  Whinston  crying, 
"Lenox,  LenOx,  let  me  in." 

"Read  that !"  he  said,  thrusting  a  note 
into  Kate's  hand,  and  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man.  Then  he  reeled  out,  cry- 
ing, "If  I  find  him  111  kill  him,  111  kiU 
him." 

An  exclamation  of  terror,  pain  ^d 
shame  burst  from  Kate's  lips  as  she  read. 

"What  is  it?  Why,  it's  from  Ruth. 
Let  me  see  it!"  exclaimed  Harry,  the 
contagion  of  her  fear  seizing  him. 

'  *  No,  you  must  not  read  it, ' '  she  whim- 
pered, averting  her  face  and  tr3ring  to 
keep  the  note  from  him.  He  seized  it 
and  read  it.  In  it  Ruth  told  Whinston 
why  she  had  broken  off  their^  engagement 
and  confessed  that  she  had  eloped  with 
Hollister.  "You  will  not  understand, 
and  Harry  will  not ;  but  Kate  will.  Ask 
her." 

"My  little  sister!"  moaned  Harry, 
burying  his  face  in  his  arms  on  the 
table.    "My  poor  little  sister." 

Then  he  ran  to  the  sideboard  and 


seized  the  timetable.  There  .was  nothings 
to  be  d(me.  It  was  long  past  midnight. 
He  could  take  another  train  and  follow 
the  eloping  couple  to  Chicago,  but  that 
would  do  no  good.  All  the  harm  that 
could  be  done  would  be  done  before  he 
got  there.    He  turned  to  his  wife. 

"Now,  do  you  recognize  the  fruits  of 
your  talk,  your  talk  of  emancipated  wo- 
man, of  woman's  right  to  live  her  own 
life  in  her  own  way  without  fear  of  con- 
vention f  Your  talk  has  done  it.  'Kate 
wiU  understand,'  she  says.  'Ask  Kate.' 
Do  you  understand  now  that  instead  of 
the  higher,  nobler  self  whom  you  im- 
agined was  talking  through  those  fine 
sounding  phrases  it  was  your  lower  self, 
your  polluting,  animal  lower  self?  You 
talk  of  mental  friendship,  of  platonie 
love!  There  never  was  such  a  thing. 
You  talked  about  the  things  the  lowest 
in  you  craved,  you  rotten,  despicable 
creature.  And  you  are  my  wife.  Yes, 
rotten  to  the  core.  You  ta&ed  your  rot- 
ten talk  to  this  young  girl  and  it  has 
done  its  work." 

He  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief, 
crying,  "Oh,  my  poor  little  sister,  my 
poor  little  sister,  what  will  become  of 
you?  You  wiU  be  like  all  the  others. 
He  will  desert  you  and  that  will  be  the 
end.    All  because  you  talked." 

Under  his  accusing  finger  and  torrent 
of  lashing  words  his  wife  cowered  in  self- 
abasement  and  broken  spirit.  She  asked 
for  pity,  to  be  spared,  but  he  gave  hei* 
none,  and  he  laid  bare  to  her  the  blade 
hypocrii^  of  her  soul  and  heart  in  a  pic^ 
ture  which  burned  into  her  flesh  like 
fire.  But  really  there  was  no  need  of 
it.  Pull  realization  of  what  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  had  come  with  the  reading 
of  the  note. 

In  the  days  that  followed  Harry  spent 
nearly  all  of  his  evenings  at  the  office. 
When  he  did  come  home  to  dinner  it 
was  eaten  in  silence.  He  and  his  wife 
spoke  only  on  matters  absolutely  requir- 
ing speech.  His  earnings  increased  and 
he  authorized  her  to  engage  a  servant 
and  a  man  to  help  about  the  house.  He 
never  asked  from  whence  either  man  or 
maid  came.  She  importuned  him  on 
several  occasions  to  agree  to  a  separation, 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  it.  He  came 
home  one  evening  unexpectedly.  It  was 
because  of  some  trouble  into  which 
Whinston  had  fallen  over  a  note  in- 
dorsed by  Fells.    He  was  going  to  see 
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Pells  and  try  to  adjust  the  difficully, 
and  would  probably  return  to  town 
again.  He  gave  Kate  a  check  for  the 
monthly  household  accounts  and  was 
about  to  go  when  she  asked  him  again 
to  agree  to  a  separation. 

''This  is  killing  me/'  she  said.  ''I 
can  not  bear  it.  Why  won't  you  agreet 
The  scandal  will  soon  die  down." 

"No/'  he  said.  ''The  scandal  is  not 
the  only  reason.  I  am  thinking  about 
you.  I  had  not  intended  to  tell  you  tins 
yet,  but  I  will.  I  am  going  to  sell  all  my 
properly  here  and  go  into  a  business 
partnership  in  Cuba.  When  I  have  com- 
pleted those  arrangements  I  shall  deed 
this  house  over  to  you  with  all  it  con- 
tains and  go  to  Cuba.  That  will  do  just 
as  well  as  a  separation  and  there  will  be 
no  scandaL'^ 

A  few  moments  later  the  front  door 
opened  noiselessly  and  Ruth  Lenox  stole 
into  the  empty  living  room.  She  hesi- 
tated  a  moment  and  tiben  espying  Kate's 
bag  on  the  desk,  which  also  contained 
the  telephone,  seized  it,  opened  it  and 
took  from  it  a  roll  of  billB.  She  scribbled 
something  on  a  pad  and  was  making  for 
the  door  when  Elizabeth,  the  maid,  came 
in  from  the  kitchen. 

''Not  80  fast,  not  so  fast,"  said  Elizap 
beth,  running  to  the  door  and  locking  it. 
"Let's  have  a  look  at  you  before  you  go. 
I've  seen  the  likes  of  you  before.  Just 
wait  until  I  call  Mrs.  Lenox.  She's  what 
I  call  a  grand  woman,  the  best  ever. 
Shell  take  care  of  you.    She  is  always 


ready  to  help  those  who  deserve  it" 

"No!  No!" 

Ruth  covered  her  wasted,  f ever-strickt 
en  face  with  her  hands,  and  her  dustr 
stained,  drooping  figure  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  coUapse-as  ^e  stood  there,  wait- 
ing. She  spoke  no  word  when  ^te  cam^ 
into  the  room,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  tore  her  ha^ds  from  her  face  that 
she  moved.  Then  she  tried  to  tear  heri> 
self  &om  Kate's  arms,  which  had  gone 
around  her  in  loving  embrace. 

"Give  me  this  inoney  and  let  me  go; 
that's  all  I  want  of  you,"  Ruth  panted^ 
as  th^  struggled  about  the  room.  "Le^ 
me  go."  I 

But  the  other  clung  to  her  and  f  orce4 
her  into  a  chair,  and  there  on  her  knees 
Kate  begged  forgiveness  of  her  whos^ 
life  she  h^d  almost  wrecked  by  her  talkf 
For  a  time  her  pleadings  had  no  effect 
on  Ruth,  hardened  by  her  experiences! 
and  yet  ashamed.  But  at  last  her  heart 
yielded  and  the  tears  came  and  she  told 
the  story  of  her  wanderings.  She  was 
sitting  before  the  fire  when  Harry  rel 
turned  with  Fells  to  adjust  the  mattei^ 
of  the  note.  The  moment  he  espied  heif 
figure,  though  she  had  turned  her  back 
to  him,  he  knew  her,  and  with  a  great 
joy  lighting  up  his  face  he  strode  to  het 
and  swept  her  into  his  arms.  All  h^ 
said  was:  < 

"My  own  little  sister,  my  own  littld 
sister." 

They  all  went  South  together,  Harrjt 
and  E!ate,  Ruth  and  Whinston. 


HE  DIDNT  KNOW 

A  man  stood  on  the  curb  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street  in  an  anxious 
sort  of  way.  Finally  he  went  up  to  a  browned  and  grizzled  individual  jand  said: 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  could  you  tell  me  where  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
is!" 

"Spike  me  main  deck — ^NOI  I'm  a  seafaring  man.  I  don't  even  know  where 
the  First  is." 


m  m^~ — ^  •- — -    ^ 

SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  ASHAMED 

Dolan  was  about  to  b^  hanged.  His  wife  came  to  see  hiin  in  his  cell,  and  said : 

"Dolan,  ye  are  going  to  be  hanged  tomorrow.   Do  ye  want  me  to  bring  the 
children  to  the  courtyard  to  see  the  execution?" 

Dolan  flew  into  a  rage. 

"Of  course,  Oi  don't  want  thim  to  come.    Do  you  think  Oi  want  me  own 
childer  to  see  me  dropped  to  the  end  of  a  rope?" 

"Ah,  Pplan^"_wailed  the  wife,  "it's  jist  like  ye. 
diilder  to  have  any  enjoymintl'* 


Te  niver  did  want  the 
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TEXAS'  INTEREST  IN  A  SOUND 
BANKING  SYSTEM 

What  the  National  Gtizens  League  Is  Doing  To  Promote  a  Reliable 

Currency  System 

BY  W.  R.  BOYD.  JR. 

SocroUry  of  tho  Tozoo  Soelloii 
ILLUSTRATED  mOM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE  panic  of  1907  made  acute 

Ta  condition  which  had  been 
chronic  for  a  long  time  in  the 
United  States.  The  business 
public  had  realijsed  in  a 
vague  way  that  there  must  be  radical 
defects  in  the  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tem (since  it  collapsed  i>eriodicaUy  un- 
der slight  strain)  and  suddenly  came  to 
a  keen  realization  of  that  fact.  Impera- 
tive demand  was  made  upon  Congress 
for  some  rdief ;  and  Congress  passed  the 
Aldrich-Vi^land  bill  as  a  measure  of 
temporary  relief. 

Congress  went  further  and  appointed 
the  National  Monetary  Commission  to 
find  out  what  the  matter  was.  The  Com- 
mission was  non-partisan.  It  spent 
three  years  in  study  of  the  subject  and 
then  made  a  unanimous  report,  the  main 
provisions  of  which  have  been  embodied 
m  a  bill  now  before  Congress.  Represen- 
tative Oeorge  F.  Burgess  of  Qonzales, 
Texas,  was  a  member  of  that  Commis- 
sion. 

The  National  Citizens'  League  for  the 
Promotion  of  a  Sound  Banking  System, 


with  headquarters  in  Chicago  and 
branches  in  practically  every  State  in 
the  Union,  has  bec^  formed  by  business 
men  to  cany  on  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion on  the  need  of  banking  reform. 
John  v.  Farwell,  the  Chicago  merchant, 
is  at  its  head,  and  it  includes  prominent 
merchants  in  its  directorate.  The 
League  has  not  indorsed  the  bill  now  be- 
fore Congress,  but  recognizes  in  it  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  be- 
lieves that  its  main  provisions  are  good. 
The  objects  of  the  Lelague,  which  it  hopes 
to  have  embodied  in  a  law,  are  thus  set 
forth  by  it: 

1.  Co-operation,  not  dominant  cen- 
tralization, of  all  banks  by  means  of  an 
evolution  out  of  our  clearing  house  ex- 
perience. 

2.  Protection  of  the  credit  E^ystem  of 
the  country  from  the  domination  of  any 
group  of  financial  or  political  interests. 

3.  Independence  of  the  individual 
banks,  State  and  National,  and  uniform 
treatment  in  discounts  and  rates  to  all 
banks,  large  or  small. 

4.  Provision  for  making  liquid  the 
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jaoimd    commercial    paper    of    all    the 
banks,  either  in  the  form  of  credits  or 
bank  notes  redeemable  in  gold  or  lawful 
money. 
5.    Elasticity  of  currency  and  credit 


will,  the  League  is  confident,  stabilitate 
our  banking  system  and  put  it  on  a  par 
with  those  great  European  systems 
which  now  so  greatly  surpass  it  in  effi- 
ciency.   It  will  do  this  without  adopting 


W.  R:  BOYD.  JR.,  DALLAS 
SECRETARY 


in  times  of  seasonal  demands  and 
stringencies  with  full  protection  against 
over-expansion. 

.  6.  Legalization  of  acceptances  of 
time  bills  of  exchange  in  order  to  create 
a  discount  market  at  home  and  abroad. 
*  7.  The  organization  of  better  bank- 
ing facilities  with  other  countries  to  aid 
in  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  objects 


the  plan  of  the  central  bank,  which  is 
the  chief  feature  of  the  European  sys- 
terns,  but  which  is  repugnant  to  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  traditions ;  without  rob- 
bing any  of  the  banks  of  their  present 
independence,  and  without  enabling  any 
man  or  group  of  men  to  dominate  the 
central  agency. 

Every  year,  in  the  crop-moving  pe- 
riod, it  becomes  apparent  that  our  bank- 
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ing  i^stem  is  seriously  defeetive.  A 
iresi  wealth — as  great  as  the  capital  of 
all  the  National  banks — ^is  brought  every 
year  ont  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States 
and,  instead  of  creating  prosperity,  it 


rRANK  p.  HOLLAND.  DALLAS 
EXCCUnVC  OOMMITTCC 

brings  trouble  or  threatens  it.  It  puts  a 
strain  on  all  the  banks  of  the  country, 
steps  credit  and  makes  mon^  "tight." 
Obviously,  this  is  illogical.  A  condition 
which  makes  it  imperative  for  the  farmer 
or  the  cotton  f  acter  te  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  during  the  crop-moving  sea- 
son; in  effect  puts  a  tax  upon  agricul- 
ture. The  tax  goes,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  New  York  and  foreign  mon^ 
lenders.  They  reap  the  profits  from 
financing  the  movement  of  the  crops.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Wall  Street 
brokers  alone  make  about  $2,000,000  a 
year  out  of  it. 

Conditions  would  be  different  under 
the  plan  which  the  Monetary  Commission 
has  suggested.  In  order  to  understand 
just  what  changes  this  plan  would  ef- 
fect, it  is  necessary  to  outline  them  brief- 
ly here.  ;  jjj^ 


TO  eSTABUSH  A  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION 

The  Commission  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  co-operative  union  of  all 
the  commercial  banks  of  the  country,  to 
be  called  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. It  will  have  a  capital  of  at  least 
$200,000,000,  and  will  begin  business 
with  at  least  $100,000,000.  Ite  stock  will 
be  owned  by  banks,  each  bank  subscrib- 
ing for  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  capital  and  paying  one-half 
of  its  subscription  at  once  in  cash.  That 
is,  a  bank  with  $100,000  capital  will  pay 
into  the  AfHSociation  $10,000  in  cash.  The 
Association  would  have  fifteen  branches, 
covering  liie  territory  of  the  United 
Stetes.    Each  branch  would  be  made  up 


IKE  T.  PRYOR,  SAN  ANTONIO 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

of  local  associations  in  ite  territory  and 
the  probability  is  that  one  branch  would 
be  located  in  some  Texas  city. 

To  make  absolutely  certain  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Iteserve^Aas^ 
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elation,  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  secticms,  the  commiasion 
devised  a  plan  for  the  election  of  direo< 


banks  as  units,  without  regajrd  to  their 
capital;  and  Wall  Street,  with  89  per 
cent  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  eoun- 


C  A.  PEDEN.  HOUSTON 
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tors  whereby  the  government  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  bankers,  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  non-bankers, 
representing  the  farming,  industrial  and 
other  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  method  of  voting  is  such  that  a  $25,* 
000,000  bank  in  New  York  exerts  little 
more  influence  than  a  $25,000  bank  in 
Texas.     The  voting   is   chiefly  by  the 


try,  would  only  have  14  per  cent  reprd' 
sentation  in  the  Association.  Thus,  no 
bank  or  group  of  banks,  could  gain  con- 
trol  over  the  Association,  and  provision 
is  made  that  the  purchase  of  a  oontroll- 
ing  interest  in  a  smaller  institution  will 
give  tHe  purchaser  no  additional  voting 
power. 
The    National    Reserve    Assooiatien 
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stock  would  be  restricted  to  mazimum 
dividends  of  5  per  cent.  After  a  sur- 
plus of  20  per  cent  had  been  aocumu^ 
lated,  iMl  excess  earnings  would  go  to 
the  govemm^it.  The  Association  would 
not  be  a  money  making  institution,  ex* 
cept  for  the  Government. 

THE  CHIEF  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION , 

The  chief  functions  of  the  National 
Beserve  Association  would  be  to  hold  the 
cash  reserves  of  the  banks  of  the  coun* 
try;  to  receive  deposits  from  the  sub- 
scribing banks ;  to  fix,  from  time  to  time, 
a  uniform  rate  of  discount  over  the 
country ;  to  rediscount  for  member  banks 
short-time  paper,  based  upon  commercial 
transactions  and  not  on  stocks  or  bonds; 
to  retire  the  $700,000,000  in  Civil  War 
National  bank  currency  based  on  Gk)v* 
emment  bonds  and  substitute  therefor 
an  elastic  National  Beserve  currency 
based  on  gold  and  commercial  paper;  to 
deal  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  and 
to  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Qovem* 
ment. 

In  its  report  to  Congress  the  Commis* 
sion  briefly  outlines  its  plan  as  follows: 

We  propose  to  create  an  instituti(m 
which  can,  among  other  things,  conserve 


R.  El  SMMU  SHERMAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

the  public  credit;  issue  properly  secured 
circulating  notes;  control  movements  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange;  receive  and 
disburse  the  treasury  balances;  insure 
the  co-operation  6t  all  the  banks  in  the 
public  interest;  equalize  banking  and 
credit  facilities  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  insure  adequate  assist- 
ance on  reasonable  terms  to  partially  de- 
veloped communities;  secure  uniform 
rates  of  discount;  prevent  interruption 
of  domestic  exchanges;  provide  means 
for  replenishing  cash  reserves  and  for 
their  concentration  for  use  in  any  direc- 
tion whenever  needed,  and  establish 
standards  of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange 
issued  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes. 

WHAT  THE  BANKER  MUST  DO  NOW 

At  present,  the  banker  who  needs 
funds  must  sell  stocks  and  bonds  or  of- 
fer them  as  security  for  loans,  and  this 
disturbs  the  stock  market.  There  is  in 
this  situation  an  unwise  and  harmful  in- 
terdependence between  speculation  and 
legitimate  business,  and  it  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  ^stem  of  redepositing  in 
central  reserve  cities.  The  law  permits 
country  banks  to  send  a  certain  per  cent 
of  their  reserves  to  the  larger  banks,  and 
these  funds  bear  2  per  cent  inter^. 
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Idle  capital  is  repugnant  to  business 
sense  and  the  money  of  the  country  nat- 
urally flows  to  the  central  reserve  cities 
— ^New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis — ^in 
those  seasons  when  it  is  not  needed  in 
the  outlying  districts. 

This  money  must  be  repaid  on  de- 
mand. The  central  reserve  banker,  who 
is  paying  interest  on  it,  must  lend  it  and 
the  only  loan  he  can  make  is  on  call. 
But  business  men  do  not  borrow  money 
on  call,  because,  when  they  ask  for  a 
loan  they  usually  expect  to  repay  it  out 
of  funds  receivable  at  a  certain  future 
date.  The  only  men  who  customarily 
ask  for  call  loans  are  speculators,  and  so 
the  money  redeposited  with  central 
reserve  banks,  flows  chiefly  to  New  York 
to  be  used  in  Wall  Street  in  speculation 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

To  this  fact  is  due  the  common  belief 
that  there  is  a  "Money  Trust."  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  trust,  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  there  is  an  enor- 
mous  centralization  in  New  York  of 
power  over  money  and  bank  credit,  and 
it  is  directly  due  to  the  present  defective 
banking  system. 

A  National  Reserve  Association  would 
*'bust  the  trust."  It  would  divorce  in- 
dustry from  speculation.    It  would  pro- 


LOUIS  A.  ADOUE.  GALVESTON 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

vide  a  ef^stem  of  acceptances.  These  are 
drafts  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
person  against  whom  they  are  drawn  and 
guaranteed  by  his  bank.  For  instance, 
if  a  farmer  has  shipped  cotton  to  a  cus- 
tomer, he  could,  under  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  plan,  draw  upon  his  cus- 
tomer for  the  amount  due  him  (the 
farmer).  This  draft  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  customer,  who  would  write 
his  acceptance  across  the  face  of  it  and 
who  would  turn  it  over  to  the  bank  with 
which  he  had  credit  to  be  accepted,  in 
turn,  by  it.  The  bank's  acceptance 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  its  payment  and, 
when  it  was  returned  to  the  farmer,  he 
could  sell  it  in  Houston  or  Dallas  or 
New  York  or  anywhere  else.  Such  paper, 
representing  cotton  in  transit,  for  in- 
stance, is  recognized  in  Europe  as  being 
as  good  as  a  Government  bond. 

In  other  words,  a  commodity  in  transit 
from  producer  to  consumer,  whether  it 
be  cotton  or  gas  engines  or  bolts  of  cloth, 
is  a  better  basis  of  credit  than  stocks  and 
bonds,  which  fluctuate  in  value  with  the 
market.  The  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion would  make  such  commodities  a  ba- 
sis of  credit.  It  would  lend  on  commer- 
cial paper  and  not  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
thus  it  would    divorce    business  from 
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spequlation.  Wall  Street,  in  all  human 
probability,  would  continue  to  speculate 
but  it  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  than 
to  the  Beserve  Association  for  its  funds. 
The  man  engaged  in  legitimate  enter- 
prises would  no  longer  be  imder  neces- 
sily  of  keeping  a  weather  eye  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Acceptances  would  afford  a  safe  and 
constantly  available  investment  for  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  and  would 
provide  them  with  an  asset  promptly 
convertible  into  cash.  Thus  each  banker 
would  be  certain  of  the  ability  to  ac- 
commodate his  customers  when  they 
needed  accommodation.  His  inability  to 
do  this  always  imder  the  present  ^stem 
constitutes  the  chief  menace  and  trouble 
to  him  and  to  his  constituency.  If  there 
were  a  National  Beserve  Association,  he 
need  only  turn  over  to  his  local  branch 
his  commercial  paper  within  twenty- 
eight  days  of  maturity  to  procure  either 
credit  or  currency  with  which  to  make 
loans.  Every  banker,  therefore,  would 
buy  such  paper  and  keep  it  on  hand  to 
meet  demands  for  accommodation.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  stimulate  industry 
and  commerce  because  such  paper  could 


arise  only  from  industrial  and  commer- 
cial transactions.  The  bankers'  commer- 
cial paper  is  useless  to  him  in  times  of 
real  need  under  the  present  i^tem.  This 
was  illustrated  in  1907  when,  with  assets 
exceeding  their  liabilities,  the  banks  were 
unable  to  pay  cash  to  their  depositors. 

UNDER  THIS  PLAN,  NO  PANICS 

Under  the  proposed  plan  the  panic 
of  1907  could  not  have  happened.  Nor 
could  any  money  panic  come  about;  be? 
cause  every  banker  in  the  United  States 
would  have  assets  readily  liquidated, 
and  could  accommodate  his  customers 
and  pay  his  depositors.  An  elastic  credit 
as  well  as  an  elastic  currency  would  be 
provided. 

One  great  value  of  a  system  of  accept-^ 
ances  is  that  it  would  prevent  inflation. 
Since  the  paper  the  National  Beserve 
Association  used  would  be  based  solely 
on  commercial  transactions,  the  currency 
put  out  by  the  central  agency  at  Wash- 
ington would  contract  automatically. 
When  the  cotton  grower  was  paid  for  his 
cotton,  the  acceptance  would  be  taken  up 
and  the  currency  would  return  in  due 
process  to  its  source. 

The  same  would   be  true  of  every 
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Other  strictly  commercial  transaction. 

The  effect  of  such  a  qrstem  would  be 
beneficial  throughout  the  business 
world.  The  weal&  brought  out  of  the 
soil  or  produced  through  legitimate  in- 
dustry would  be  instantly  transmuted 
into  the  currency  it  represented ;  and,  in- 
stead of  creating  a  money  stringency  and 
a  stoppage  of  credits,  would  bring 
prompt  returns  in  prosperity. 

But  the  advantage  would  be  not  alone 
to  the  business  man,  farmer  and  banker. 
Most  of  all,  the  proposed  plan  would  be 
of  value  to  the  wage  earner,  because  it 
is  the  wage  earner  who  suffers  most  in 
panic  periods.  If  his  employer  closes 
the  plant,  the  wage  earner  finds  himself, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  with  his 
earning  capacity  annihilated,  and  that 
means,  for  him,  privation  and,  in  many 
cases,  actual  suffering.  His  employer, 
or  the  banker  who  could  not  accommo- 
date his  employer  may  be  only  slightly 
inconvenienced.  It  is  the  wage  earner 
who  pays  the  crudest  price  for  the 
money  panics  to  which  the  United  States 
(and  no  other  world  power)  is  subject. 

REMEDY  IS  NOT  REVOLUTIONARY 

The  remedy  proposed  for  these  panics 
has  in  it  nothing  revolutionary.     It  is 


M.  SANSOM.  FORT  WORTH 
VICC'PRCSIDCNT. 

the  clearing  house  plan  legalized  and  na- 
tionalised. It  does  not  contemplate  that 
banks  shall  lose  any  of  their  present  in- 
dependence. Its  design  is  to  create  a 
central  reservoir  of  funds,  which  will  be 
as  much  more  effective  against  panic  as 
a  reservoir  of  water  is  more  effec- 
tive against  a  conflagration  than  back- 
ets of  water  scattered  through  the 
homes  of  the  city.  It  would  make  in- 
terest rates  more  stable  by  providing  a 
means  of  relieving  the  seasonal  strains 
on  the  money  market,;  would  cut  legiti- 
mate business  off  from  its  illogical  and 
harmful  dependence  on  Wall  Street; 
would  divert  funds  into  the  channels  of 
productive  enterprise,  instead  of  driving 
them  into  speculative  markets;  would 
prevent  panics,  and  so  contribute  to  the 
material  advantage  and  prosperity  of  the 
banker,  the  farmer,  the  business  man, 
the  wage  earner  and  the  wage  earner's 
employer,  whether  merchant,  manufac- 
turer or  farmer. 

The  Texas  section  of  the  League  has 
been  organized  with  headquarters  in 
Dallas.  Men,  representing  every,  class 
and  industry,  have  readily  associated 
themselves  with  the  organization  and  it 
is  contemplated  to  carry  on  such  a  com- 
prehensive campai^itgfd  tptiblicity  and 
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LOUIS  J.  WORTHAM.  FORT  WORTH 
CXCCUTIVe  OOMMITTEB. 

education  in  Texas  as  will  awaken  every 
citizen  to  the  necessity  for  ref onn  of  our 
obsolescent  system  that,  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  organization,  such  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Con- 
gress as  will  insure,  not  only  speedy  en- 


11.  E.  FINNEY.  FORT  WORTH 
EXCCUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

actment  of  legislation,  but  such  legisla<* 
tion  as  will  be  fair  to  all  and  free  from 
the  present  control  by  private  interests 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  agricul- 
tural, industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  our  great  country. 


A.  RACLAND.  DALLAS.  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


C.  W.  HOBSON.  DALLAS, 
COMMITTEE? 
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W? :THE   TBXAB  MAQAZINE  

Every  man  in  Texas,  who  is  interested  Congress.   Congress  will  act,  but  not  nn- 

in  these  objects,  is  invited  to  become  a  til  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  clearly 

member  of  the  League,  to  study  its  pur-  expressed  and  business  men  and  others 

poses  and  its  work  and  to  keep  in  touch  have  made  their  views  known, 

with  and  aid  this  movement.  A  sound  banking  system  is  the  funda- 

The  League  hopes  to  very  soon  ar-  mental  need  of  OTlr  country  today  and 
range  to  have  speakers  at  public  meet-  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Texas 
ings  in  the  State,  at  which  to  encourage  section,  composed  of  about  three  hun- 
discussion  of  this  subject  and  reduce  the  dred  of  Texas'  most  representative  citi- 
opinion  of  the  citizenship  to  such  form  zens,  bespeak  your  support  and  assist- 
as  to  permit  its  effective  presentation  to  anee  in  l^is  important  movement. 


BSr.  Boyd  will  take  up  other  pertinent  matters  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  National  Oitizens  League  in  an  early  number  of  The  Texas  Magarine. 


MADRAS  MOSQUITOES 

The  late  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  the  playwright,  lived  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
when  the  mosquitoes  were  bad  he  would  tell  his  Madras  mosquito  story. 

'* There  are  no  mosquitoes,'*  he  would  begin,  ''in  Brittany,  and  a  Breton 
woman,  about  to  emigrate  to  Madras,  was  warned  by  a  friend:  i 

''  'Beware  of  the  Madras  mosquitoes.  They  have  long  suckers  hanging  from 
their  heads,  and  they  will  draw  the  very  life  blood  out  of  you.' 

"The  Bretop  woman  arrived  in  Madras  duly,  and  as  she  disembarked  she  saw 
three  elephants  drawn  up  near  the  pier. 

" 'Ciell'  she  cried.    'Are  these  mosquitoesf '  " 


#     # 


LATEST  IN  DINNER  KETTLES 

"We  Americans  are  an  up^to-date  lot,"  said  Wilbur  Wright  in  an  after-dinner 
speech  in  Dayton. 

"The  other  morning  in  New  York,"  he  resumed,  "as  I  was  driving  out  Broad- 
way with  a  friend,  I  saw  my  friend's  bookkeeper  hurrying  along  with  a  spare  part 
of  a  Gnome  motor  in  his  hand.  I 

"  'Hello,'  I  said,  'I  didn't  know  your  bookkeeper  could  afford  to  go  in  for 
flyingl'" 


THE  CYCLONE'S  WORK 

Leonidas  Merritt,  the  Western  financier,  was  talking  to  a  Washington  reporter 
about  a  financial  deal  that  had  ended  disastrously. 

"  It  is  too  bad, ' '  said  the  reporter. 

"Too  bad?"  said  Mr.  Merritt,  with  a  grim  smile.  "Oh,  'too  bad'  is  not  strong 
enough  to  fit  the  case.  ^  i 

"  'Too  bad'  is  ludicrous.  It  suggests  the  Kansas  farmer  who,  when  his  wife 
and  family  were  killed  by  a  cyclone,  said  it  was  'a  grea^j^Jgjg'^to  him.'*Q[g 
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rest  and  recreation  for  family  and  friends,  though  its  thousand  acres 
woxQd  prove  a  Klondike  indeed  if  properly  developed  and  all  the 
treasare  revealed. 

An  artistic  modem  bungalow,  welded  of  the  native  rock,  a  verit- 
able Bock  Nest,  clings  to  the  mountainside  overlooking  the  peaceful 
river  vaUey,  with  two  small  lakes  nestling  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. It  ever  reaches  welcoming  arms  to  the  weary,  and  upon 
entering  its  great  door,  all  care  is  cast  aside  and  only  the  command 
deeply  carved  in  the  massive  rock  mantel.  "Enjoy  Yourself,"  re- 
membered. 

As  one  sits  by  that  fireside,  breathing  the  almost  overpowering 
fragrance  from  the  snapping  cedar  logs  and  boughs,  new  life  and 


ROCK  NEST,  KLONDIKE  RANCH.  FROM  THE  RIVER. 


Strength  come,  and  the  pale  cheek  regains  the  bright  hue  of  health. 
Then  comes  the  ** looking  forward'*  to  the  service  from  the  mjrsteri- 
ously  covered  kettles  and  pans  scattered  among  the  coals  on  the  hearth, 
and  carefully  tended  by  the  charming  hostess,  "Lady  Elizabeth." 

Not  the  least  of  the  countless  pleasures  of  the  day  is  a  brisk  climb 
up  the  mountain  to  wonderful  Fern  Cave,  formed  by  overhanging 
rock,  and  lined  with  rose-tinted  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  through 
the  interstices  of  which  countless  maiden-hair  ferns  thrust  their  fea^- 
ery  fronds,  making  a  picture  too  exquisite  for  description.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  one  enters  the  auto  to  be  whirled  back  across  country 
to  the  world,  but  memory  lingers,  and  one  can  but  live  on  a  higher 
plane  from  having  been  for  a  little  while  so  near  to  nature  and  to 
nature's  god. 
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FOUNTAIN  FORMED  BY  ONE  OF  THE  THREE  ARTESIAN  WELLS  WHICH  FEED 
THE  LAKES.  KLONDIKE  RANCH. 


SUNRISE  AT  KLONDIKE. 

I  looked  from  my  window  and  gray  was  the  morning, 

With  far  to  the  eastward  a  rose-tinted  glow, 
While  close  at  my  feet,  all  the  country  adorning, 

The  fog  rose  and  billowed  as  white  as  the  snow. 

The  light  breezes  caught  it  as  high  it  ascended. 

And  tossed  it  about  till  it  melted  away. 
While  all  through  the  heavens  now,  wondrous  tints  blended, 

And  I  knew  that  the  glory  but  heralded  day. 

Soon  the  sun  floated  in  on  the  soft  ether  ocean — 

A  vision  of  splendor  too  great  to  behold. 
So  I  stood  with  bowed  head  in  a  silent  devotion, 

While  he  poured  all  around  me  his  treasure  of  gold. 

Now  the  river  ran  gold,  and  the  lakes  lay  gold-crested — 

The  rocks  shone  gold-tipped,  and  the  trees  stood  gold-crowned- 

All  the  world  lay  asleeping  in  radiance  vested. 
Awaiting  his  summons  in  silence  profound. 

Then  slowly  he  rose,  and  with  sceptre  uplifted, 
He  claimed  for  his  kingdom  the  world  at  his  feet, 

And  bade  it  arise  with  renewed  courage  gifted, 
And  go  forth  to  conquer,  nor  reckon  defeat. 
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How  the  birds  answered  him  with  an  anthem  entrancing, 
That  rose  sweet  and  clear  through  the  life-giving  air; 

Then  the  wind  touched  the  lakes  and  set  each  ripple  dancing, 
And  the  flowers  appeared  in  the  welcome  to  share. 

The  cattle  came  slowly  to  drink  of  the  fountain, 

And  voices  of  men  spake  of  labor  begun ; 
Then  I  looked  and  the  sky  spread  its  blue  o'er  the  mountain — 

The  twilight  was  over  and  bright  shone  the  sun. 

NOON  AT  ROCK  NEST. 

Sheltered  by  the  kindly  mountain, 

Is  a  strong  and  safe  Bock  Nest, 
Ever  ready  for  the  pilgrims 

As  they  come  to  claim  its  rest. 


0 


u 


MRS.  OTHO  S.  HOUSTON  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Warmed  by  rays  of  healing  sunshine, 
Cleansed  by  cedar-perfumed  breeze, 

Is  this  wondrous  habitation, 
Nestled  down  among  the  trees. 

And  we  claimed  its  peaceful  shelter, 
At  the  golden  hour  of  noon — 

Passing  time  with  jest  and  banter. 
Careless  tale  and  merry  tune. 

Then  we  turned  to  lift  our  burdens. 
Each  to  wend  his  onward  way, 
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And  we  found  that  they  had  vanished, 
In  the  brightness  of  the  day. 


EVENTIDE  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Just  at  the  close  of  a  bwsy  day, 
I  climbed  alone  to  the  mountain  height, 

And  threw  for  a  little,  the  world  away, 
As  I  watched  for  tiie  coming  of  gentle  night. 

In  the  West  the  sun  in  resplendence  slept, 
Tucked  safe  away  in  his  bed  of  gold. 

And  slow  from  the  East  the  darkness  crept, 
Soon  all  the  land  in  her  arms  to  fold. 

The  river  gleamed  at  my  feet  below, 
So  far  that  I  could  not  catch  its  song. 

But  I  knew  it  was  singing  it  sweet  and  low, 
Nor  ever  paused  as  it  rushed  along. 

No  sound  I  heard  save  the  sighing  trees, 
And  the  soft,  sweet  call  of  a  homing  dove, 

While  a  rabbit  scampered  across  the  leaves, 
As  he  searched  for  his  nest  with  instinctive  love. 

At  last  I  looked  at  the  shadowed  blue, 
And  I  watched  the  stars  come,  one  by  one, 

Then  slowly  I  turned  from  the  curtained  view, 
And  sought  my  rest — for  the  day  was  done. 


:COC 
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A  Tale  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  the  Vengeance 
of  Santa  Anna 


THE  RISING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELUOTT  TRACY 


8YNOP8I8  OF  PRECEDING    INSTALLMENTS* 

Dr.  Adams  McFadden.  a  New  York  physician,  l>ack  in  the  thirties,  tells  the 
story.  He  embarks  on  the  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  Mexico,  beinsr  bound  for  Mexico 
City  on  business.  On  board,  he  meets  Captain  Sandraville,  an  old  sea-dov,  formerly 
a  buccaneer,  and  his  daughter,  Eve.  The  ship  is  wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas 
coast,  and  on  an  improvised  raft  the  three  find  themselves  adrift  Captain 
Sandraville  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  physician 
are.  finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mednland  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, their  only  possession  being  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  buried  in  Mexico, 
left  Eve  by  her  father. 

After  a  trying  journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearly  exhausted  they  run 
into  a  detachment  of  Mexican  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Zaeaoetas,  and 
having  in  attendance  Captain  Cordova  of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna. 
Eve  becomes  ill  of  fever  and  Captain  Cordova's  life  is  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden 
after  being  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake.  Both  the  captain  and  E^re  are  hurried 
to  Matamoras,  where  the  girl  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  lady, 
Madame  Therese.  Already  rumblings  of  the  approaching  revolution  in  Texas  are 
heard,  and  Dr.  McFadden  gains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument 
Captain  Cordova  begins  to  monopolise  the  attentions  of  Eve  after  her  recovery, 
greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  doctor,  who  is  Just  beginning  to  realise  that  he 
loves  her  himself.  Eve  unwittingly  acquaints  the  captain  with  the  finding  of  her 
father's  treasure  map,  and  the  Spaniard  becomes  Immediately  absorbed  In  H^ 
with  ulterior  motives,  the  doctor  suspects. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Daughter  op  a  Pibatb. 


"Behold*   thou  ari: 
thou  art  fair- 


fair,   my   love;    behold. 


I  FTER  breakfast  the  next  mom- 

Aing,  instead  of  going  directly 
to  town,  as  was  my  usual  cus- 
—"I     torn,  I  strolled  back  into  the 
the  little  patio  all  fragrant 
and  beautiful  with  its  palms,  ferns  and 
great  tropical    flowers    which  the  old 
French  matron  tended  with  jealous  care 


and  with  wonderful  success.  It  was  a 
most  comfortable  place  in  which  to  while 
away  an  hour.  It  was  not  extensive,  but 
it  was  neatly  kept,  tts  little  plots  of 
grass  were  carefiilly  trimmed,  and  its 
shrubbery  and  plants  were  scrupulous^ 
pruned. 

The  house  of  Madame  Therese  w^,  I, 
think,  very  typical  of  the  better  class  of 
dwellings  in  Matamoros.  It  fronted  a 
narrow  street  to  the  south,  and,  like  all 
its  neighbors,  presented  a  severe,  unat- 
tractive wall  with  grated  windows  and 
iron-studded  doors. 


*  This  Story  Began  in  the  April  Nnmber 
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j  In  the  middle  of  the  patio  to  the  rear 
stood  a  great,  gnarled  mesqnite  tree 
from  whose  branches  depended  numer- 
ous pots  and  jardiniers  containing  droop- 
ing vines  and  ferns.  Under  this  tree 
was  the  table  where  Madame  Therese 
was  wont  to  entertain  her  friends  with 
delicious  coffee  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  where  she  and  Miss  Sand- 
raville  were  wont  to  come  of  a  morning 
to  embroider  and  gossip  about  nothing, 
^  two  women  always  can. 
i  For  some  reason  they  were  not  as 
prompt  in  coming  out  this  morning,  and 
{  became  impatient,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
i  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Miss 
piandraville,  knowing  that  madame 
kould  be  called  many  times  to  attend  to 
per  household  duties  which  would  give 
pie  ample  opportunity  of  talking  to  the 
young  girl  alone. 

I  For  a  while  I  walked  about  the  little 
jpatio,  examining  its  various  attractions. 
It  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  before. 
After  sniffing  at  the  various  flowers 
and  inhaling  to  my  heart's  content  the 
spicy  fragrance  of  the  mint,  I  went  over 
and  sat  down  on  the  little  wooden  bench 
against  the  great  tree. 

Presently  Miss  Sandraville  came  out 
from  the  parlor  which  opened  directly 
onto  the  patio  as  well  as  on  the  street. 
She  was  more  radiant  than  the  morning, 
sweeter  and  more  beautiful  than  the  gar- 
den. She  was  dressed  in  one  of  those 
white  creations  of  Mexican  drawn  work 
impossible  of  description  by  man.  I  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful  before. 
I  know  practically  nothing  about  the  ar- 
tistic robing  of  the  human  figure,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Miss  Sandraville  was 
dressed  in  correct  and  exquisite  taste,  for 
it  was  Madame  Therese  herself  who  had 
designed  and  fitted  that  gown,  and  no 
woman  in  Matamoros,  much  loss  man, 
possessed  the  temerity  to  question  the 
dictum  of  Madame  Therese  concerning 
the  fads  and  fashions  of  female  attire. 

*'You  like  it,  don't  you?"  inquired 
Miss  Sandraville,  smiling.  **It  is  a 
pretty  gown.  Madame  is  the  most  won- 
derful dressmaker  I  ever  knew.  And  as 
for  embroidery,  she  is  an  artist.  I  only 
wish  I  could  do  the  wonderful  stitches 
«he  can." 

**I  like  your  dress  very  much,"  I  said, 
^'principally  because  it  is  becoming  to 
you." 


''It  is  beautiful.  See  the  lace  on  the 
cuffs — it  came  from  Paris.  Madame 
Therese  told  me  that  she  dipped  it  from 
one  of  the  reception  gowns  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. You  know  madame  used  to  be 
one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  at  the 
French  court,  before  the  revolution." 

''The  lace  has  no  cause  to  regret  ita 
transfer,"  I  said. 

**  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  that.  Dr.' 
McFadden?" 

''I  mean  that  it  now  adorns  a  more 
beautiful  woman  that  even  the  former 
celebrated  queen  of  France." 

''Oh!"  said  Miss  Sandraville,  while 
her  cheeks  grew  scarlet  and  her  great 
brown  eyes  opened  very  wide,  **I  never 
knew  you  were  like  that." 

"Like  what?" 

"The  kind  of  man  that  can  not  talk 
to  a  girl  five  minutes  without  trying  to 
flatter.  Some  men  can  do  that,  you 
know,  easily  and  naturally,  but  you  can^  • 
not,  Dr.  McFadden." 
^  "I  thought  I  was  succeeding  very 
well.  I  do  not  see  why  I  shouldn't  be 
able  to  say  nice  things  to  a  lady." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be 
able  to  say  nice  enough  things  if  you 
tried.  But  you  must  say  them  in  your 
own  way — ^things  that  you  really  want 
to  say,  that  you  believe,  and  not  just 
those  things  which  you  think  might 
please  the  other  party." 

"For  instance?" 

"Why,  you  can  talk  beautifully  about 
your  profession,  or  philosophy,  or  travel, 
or  current  events — in  ffujt,  about  all 
things  reaDy  worth  while,  but  when  you 
wish  to  compliment  a  lady  on  her  pretty 
gown,  for  goodness  sake  come  to  me  and 
I  will  try  to  teach  you  how." 

"I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  receive 
instruction  from  such  an  attractive 
teacher,"  I  smiled. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Miss  Sandra- 
ville. "If  you  continue  as  you  have  be- 
gun I  shall  begin  to  think  instructioji  is 
unnecessary." 

"I  couldn't  flatter  you  if  I  tried." 

"And  that  is  the  most  flattering 
speech  of  all.  But,  really,  doctor,  I 
don't  believe  you  could — ^not  for  the  rea- 
son you  have  implied,  but  because  you 
are  too  sincere  and  have  too  clean  a  con- 
science. Now  there  are  some  men  from  ^ 
whom  we  expect  nothing  else.  Their 
flattery  is  pleasant  and  interesting  be- 
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cause  they  are  adepts  in  the  art.  They 
have  been  bom  to  it  and  its  practice 
comes  naturally.  Oenerally,  such  men 
can  do  little  else,  and  consequently  all 
we  women  expect  of  them  is  flattery. 
We  are  very  exacting.  We  expect  men 
to  give  us  of  their  best/  and  when  we 
meet  an  expert  flatterer  we  look  for  flat- 
tery, and  when  we  meet  another  sort, 
we  do  not  think  he  should  desert  his  call- 
ing and  try  flattery  just  because  in  his 
unwisdom  he  thinks  it  is  the  proper 
thing." 

**Miss  Sandraville,"  I  said,  **I  know 
I'm  not  an  adept  in  entertaining  ladies 
— ^not  from  inclination,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  training.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and 
from  that  time  on  I  was  under  the  care 
of  my  father.  He  was  in  the  diplomatic 
service  and  was  constantly  moving  from 
place  to  place  wherever  the  government 
chose  to  send  him.  You  can  readily  see 
that  under  such  circumstances  any  real 
home  life  was  impossible. 

**  Sometimes  we  did  not  reside  in  a 
city  for  more  than  six  months,  when  we 
would  be  transferred  to  some  distant 
post.  I  received  my  education  in  foreign 
schools  and  universities,  which,  as  you 
must  know,  afford  little  opportunity  for 
social  training.  Until  I  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  my  father's  death, 
some  four  years  ago,  I  had  mingled  in 
mixed  society  very  little.  My  father 
had  often  joked  me  about  my  awkward- 
ness and  embarrassment  in  the  presence 
of  ladies,  and  had  endeavored  to  over-, 
come  it  by  insisting  on  my  company  at 
the  many  social  fimctions  which  in  his 
position  he  was  obliged  to  attend. 

**  Gradually  I  came  to  experience  an 
aversion  for  it  and  my  father  became 
worried  lest  this  attitude  should  serious- 
ly interfere  with  my  professional  suc- 
cess. Only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
he  called  me  into  his  library  and  talked 
earnestly  to  me  on  this  subject.  When 
I  came  to  New  York  I  found  that  his  ap- 
prehensions had  been  well  founded,  for 
my  natural  disinclination  to  associate 
with  women  proved  a  most  serious  draw- 
back. 

"I  endeavored  to  overcome  my  de- 
ficiency by  forcing  myself  to  attend  par- 
ties, and  teas  and  *  all  the  other  little 
functions  to  which  my  position  insured 
a  welcome,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  awk- 


wardness caused  much  more  embarrass- 
ment than  could  have  been  caused  by 
temporary  failure.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  my  professional  success 
were  to  be  reckoned  by  the  swath  I  cut 
in  New  York's  upper  ten,  my  name 
would  not  be  emblazoned  upon  the  medi- 
cal roll  of  honor,  and  I  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job. 

**I  went  down  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  and  practiced  among  the  sail- 
ors and  longshoremen.  My  pocketbook 
has  suffered  some,  perhaps,  but  on  the 
whole  I  do  not  regret  my  change  of  view. 
I  tell  you  this,  not  to  bore  you  with  my 
private  affairs,  but  to  convince  you  that 
my  inability  to  play  the  part  of  a  Beau 
Brummel  arises  from  a  combination  of 
circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol, rather  than  from  lack  of  innate 
ability  or  inclination.  Not  that  I  would 
do  so  if  I  could,  but  that  I  could  do  so 
if  I  would." 

*  *  I  am  so  sorry,  doctor.  I  did  not  mean 
to  wound  your  feelings.  I  am  afraid  the 
most  of  my  remarks  were  thoughtless 
and  unkind.  I  hope  you  will  never  at- 
tempt to  make  yourself  into  a  Beau 
Brummel,  for  there  is  much  nobler  and 
better  work  to  be  done,  and  you  are  one 
of  the  few  who  possess  the  necessary 
ability.  The  end  would  not  be  worth 
the  trouble,  and  even  if  it  were,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  prove  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  yourself  as  well  as  to  every- 
body else.  The  greatest  poet  has  said, 
*To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must 
follow  as  the  night  the  day  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'  " 

Then  we  lapsed  into  silence,  for  the 
little  patio  was  a  drowsy  place,  and  its 
heavily-perfumed  atmosphere  was  not 
particularly  conducive  to  sustained  con- 
versations. It  was  a  place  well-suited  to 
the  dreaming  of  dreams  and  the  building 
of  castles;  a  pleasant  spot  in  which  to 
commune  with  one's  thoughts  and  for- 
get external  things.  I  sat  and  mused 
and  dreampt  wild  day-dreams.  I  sup- 
pose Miss  Sandraville  was  indulging 
herself  in  like  manner,  for  she  was  very 
quiet.  At  length  she  stirred.  I  looked 
up  and  saw  that  a  queer  little  smile  was 
playing  over  her  features. 

*'Do  you  know,  doctor,  I  had  rather 
an  unusual  experience  last  evening  t" 

''Yesf'Isaid.    ''What  was  itt" 

''Nothing  important.     Captain   Cor- 
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dova   asked   me   if   I'd  marry   him." 

As  I  could  think  of  no  adequate  re- 
sponse to  this  rather  startling  bit  of 
news,  I  remained  silent. 

**Well?"  inquired  Miss  Sandraville, 
arching  her  pretty  brows. 

**Well?"  I  repeated. 

**Why  don't  you  say  something?" 

**What  am  I  expected  to  say?" 

'*  Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
be  perfectly  proper  for  you  to  congratu- 
late me  on  receiving  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage from  such  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man. It  is  absolutely  improper  for  you 
to  sit  perfectly  still  and  embarrass  me 
with  your  silence" — all  this  with  a  tan- 
talizing, enigmatical  smile. 

**Mo8t  certainly;  quite  right — ^I— er — 
er — ^tender  you  my  heartiest— er^— con- 
gratulations." 

''Tou  don't  seem  to  be  over  enthusias- 
tic," said  Miss  Sandraville. 

''I  was  of  the  opinion  that  enthusiasm 
might  not  be  in  good  taste." 

''Indeed,"  said  Miss  Sandraville. 
**You  form  very  strange  opinions." 

**When  do  you  plan  to  be  married?" 
I  asked,  though  the  words  nearly  choked 
me. 

''I  was  not  conscious  of  having  said 
that  we  were  going  to  be  married." 

**Then— er — er — ^you  did  n6t  accept 
the  captain's-— er — proposition?" 

**I  did  not  reject  it." 

**What?"  I  exclaimed,  sharply. 

''You  seem  to  be  taking  this  serious- 
ly." 

"A  proposal  of  marriage.  Miss  Sand- 
raville, is  always  to  be  taken  seriously, 
I  should  suppose." 

"You  would  have  supposed  altogetilier 
differently  if  you  had  heard  Captain 
Cordova  last  night.  Truly,  it  was  the 
fmmiest  experience  in  all  my  life.  I 
woke  up  several  times  and  laughed  over 
it  until  I  cried.  At  the  time  it  did  not 
appear  so  funny,  for  we  were  on  the 
plaza,  and  there  were  a  great  many  peo- 
ple round,  but  when  I  had  a  chance  to 
think  it  all  over  alone,  it  appealed  to  me 
as  being  the  most  ludicrous  thing  I  ever 
heard. 

"We  were  walking  round  the  band- 
stand and  in  full  view  of  everyone  when 
the  captain  suddenly  turned  so  as  to 
face  me  squarely,  and  drawing  his  sword 
cried  out  in  his  funny  broken  English, 
'Mees!  Mees!  my  heart,  I  lay  him  at 


your  feet.'  For  a  moment  I  did  not 
know  but  he  meant  to  carry  his  extra- 
ordinary declaration  into  instant  and 
literal  effect.  I  took  his  arm  and  said, 
'Captain  Cordova,  let  us  walk  over  to 
those  tables  and  get  some  of  the  delicious 
candy.' 

"There  were  many  people  over  there, 
and  I  thought  if  I  could  once  get  him 
in  a  larger  company  he  would  desist 
from  his  altogether  too  ardent  and  emo- 
tional address.  But  he  would  not  budge. 
'Mees!  Mees!'  he  cried,  waving ^his  long 
sword.  'I  place  my  love  at  your  feet, 
and  you  shall  accept  him,  yes  ? '  All  the 
time  he  was  flourishing  his  sword.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  be  much  more 
pleased  if  he  would  place  that  at  my  feet 
and  leave  his  heart  and  love  where  they 
belonged.  I  told  him  that  by  so  doing 
he  would  not  only  avoid  attracting  so 
much  attention,  but  would  also  run  less 
chance  of  spearing  some  unwary  pedes- 
trian. 

"To  my  astonishment  he  took  my  re- 
quest seriously  and  laid  his  sword  at  my 
feet.  Then  he  knelt  upon  his  sword  and 
said,  'Mees  Sandraville,  Captain  Miguel 
Maria  Fernandez  De  Cordova  git  down 
on  him  knees  before  you  in  ze  gran' 
plaza  of  Matamoros,  and  he  lay  at  your 
foots  his  love,  his  heart  and  his  sword.' 

"It  was  very  embarrassing,  and  I  was 
not  a  little  annoyed,  for  a  great  many  of 
the  passers-by  were  casting  curious 
glances  in  my  direction,  but  I  could  not 
help  seeing  the  funny  side  of  it  for  all 
that.  I  realized,  however,  that  if  L 
didn't  wish  to  niake  a  spectacle  of  my- 
self it  was  necessary  for  me  to  end  this 
peculiar  interview  at  once,  so  I  told  the 
captain  that  I  would  leave  him  instantly 
if  he  did  not  immediately  get  upon  his 
feet,  sheathe  his  sword,  and  take  my 
arm.  'And  my  love,  and  my  heart  which 
I  offer  at  you  foots?  What  will  you  do 
wiz  zem?'  I  told  him  that  I  would  do 
nothing  with  anything  that  belonged  to 
him  unless  he  obeyed  me  instantly.  'And 
if  I  do,'  he  said,  'zen  will  ze  senorita  ac- 
cept my  love,  yes?'  'No,'  I  said,  *I  will 
not,  and  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you.' 

"Then  the  captain  got  to  his  feet  and 
sheathed  his  sword.  'And  when  viU  ze 
senorita  gif  to  me  her  answer?*  he 
blazed.  He  was  very  angry.  His  little 
drama  had  not  worked  out  as  he  had 
planned.    I  told  him  that  if  he  would  be 
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quiet  and  never,  never  subject  me  to 
such  an  ordeal  as  the  one  through  which 
we  had  just  passed,  that  I  would  give 
him  an  answer  ii^  two  or  three  years.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  not  in  the  marrying 
mood,  and  that  at  present  I  was  in  no 
mind  to  wish  men  to  come  around  laying 
their  hearts  at  my  feet,  especially  in  a 
great  public  square. 

''You  should  have  seen  him  then.  He 
fairly  boiled,  he  was  so  angry.  *You 
make  fool  of  me!'  he  cried,  and  I  was  a 
little  frightened  at  the  intensity  of  his 
passion.  *  I  will  not  stand  it !  For  Dios, 
I  will  not  stand  it!  I  am  a  Spanish 
cavalier.  My  family  she  is  old  and  my 
house  he  is  of  Castile.  It  is  not  every- 
day that  you  will  have  such  offer  of  mar- 
riage. You,  for  why  do  you  poke  ze 
fun  at  my  face,  and  for  why  do  you 
laugh  in  my  countenance,  and  gif  to  me 
ze  insult?  Me,  Miguel  Maria  Peman-' 
dez  De  Cordova.  I  haf  you  understan' 
I  am  a  gentlemen  and  a  member  of  ze 
staff  of  His  Excellency  Antonio  Lopez 
De  Santa  Anna.  If  I  could  spik  ze  Eng- 
lish lak  you  I  would  say  much.  But  I 
can  not.  Ze  vile  words  will  not  come  up 
in  my  mouth.  If  I  could  spik  to  you  in 
ze  Castillian  zen  you  should  know  how 
ray  heart  is  on  fire  for  you.  My  love  is 
gran',  she  is  beautiful  and  she  is 
migh^.  I  place  it  at  your  feet  and  you 
do  not  take  it  up.  You  laugh  at  me,  you 
make  ze  fool  of  me,  you  are  ze  heart- 
less one,  you  are  cold  like  all  Americans. 
But  I  shall  yet  succeed,  by  ze  blood  of 
Our  Lady  I  will.' 

'*He  said  all  this  and  much  more  too 
silly  to  repeat,  until  the  Senora  Trevino 
came  up  to  where  we  were  standing  and 
informed  us  that  it  was  time  to  go  home. 
All  the  way  back  I  joked  with  the  cap- 
tain until  he  either  forgot  his  anger  or 
concluded  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  sup- 
press it." 

"I  am  afraid  you  regard  this  whole 
affair  too  humorously,  Miss  Sandm- 
ville,"  I  said.  "The  Latin  temperament 
is  somewhat  mirthless  in  its  makeup.  1 
am  afraid  you  have  been  playing  with 
fire." 

'*It  does  no  particular  harm  to  play 
with  fire  if  one  is  careful,"  she  laughed. 

At  this  juncture  we  were  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Madame  Therese. 
She  and  Miss  Sandraville  began  a 
lengthy  discussion  as  to  how  many 
stitches  of  a  certain  kind  constituted  the 


proper  number  for  a  cuff-rim,  and  feel- 
ing that  my  presence  could  not  add 
much  in  their  learned  argument,  I  be- 
took myself  out  of  the  patio  and  went 
down  town  to  see  what  I  could  find  to 
do  until  evening.  On  the  whole,  I  felt 
rather  pleased  at  the  morning's  happen- 
ings. 

I  found  Captain  Cordova  at  the  bar- 
racks and  we  had  a  game  of  chess,  dur- 
ing which  he  tried  to  quizz  me  concern- 
ing the  map.  I  evaded  his  questions  the 
best  I  could,  for  I  did  not  care  that  he 
should  know  too  much  of  the  map,  or  be- 
come familiar  with  the  fact  that  Miss 
Sandraville  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whose  reputation  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unsavory.  Not  that  I  feared  the  cap- 
tain would  use  this  information  to  com- 
pel Miss  Sandraville  to  accept  his  suit, 
but  on  the  general  principle  that  such 
knowledge  was  best  confined  to  the  few- 
est possible  persons. 

I  took  my  lunch  at  the  barracks,  also 
my  msta,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
house  until  about  six  in  the  evening. 
As  supper  would  not  be  served  for  an 
hour  or  more,  I  went  out  into  the  little 
patio  to  enjoy  its  quiet  restfulness.  I 
had  not  been  there  more  than  ten  min- 
utes when  Miss  Sandraville  came  to  me, 
her  face  all  pale  and  a  worried  look  in 
her  eyes.  She  sat  down  upon  the  bench 
beside  me. 

'*  Doctor  McPadden,"  she  said,  in  a 
very  low  tone,  **what  was  the  name  of 
the  vessel  my  father  said  he  was  wrecked 
in  while  running  away  from  a  man-of- 
war?" 

Prom  her  tense  attitude  and  troubled 
expression  I  knew  that  this  was  no  idle 
question,  asked  to  satisfy  a  passing 
fancy. 

**I  am  not  quite  sure  what  it  was,"  I 
said,  wishing  to  gain  time  in  which  to 
find  out  just  what  her  purpose  was. 

**  Doctor,  do  not  prevaricate.  I  am  in 
great  distress.  Tell  me — ^was  it  the 
Mandy  Leef" 

**I  think  it  was,"  I  said,  very  soberly, 
and  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 

Por  a  moment  Miss  Sandraville  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes,  her  features 
drawn  with  an  expression  of  mental 
pain.  Then  she  arose,  handed  me  a  lit- 
tle pamphlet  which  she  took  from  her 
bosom  and  went  into  the  house.  On  the 
cover  of  this  pamphlet  was  the  following^ 
legend : 
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A      TRUE      HISTORY      OP      THE 
SCHOONER  ''MANDY  LEE." 


An  Account  op  Hbb  Wandbrinos,  To- 
QBTHEB  'With  Namss  of  Hbb  Various 
Owners^  Captains  and  Members  op 
Her  Crews,  Also  op  Her  Depreda- 
tions AND  Piratical  Adventures,  and 
OP  THE  Various  Ships  Which  She 
Boarded  and  Robbed. 

By 

Solomon  Schenck,  a  Member  op  Her 
Crew. 

I  read  the  little  pamphlet  through 
from  cover  to  cover.  It  purported  to  be 
the  story  told  by  one  Solomon  Schenck 
in  his  cell  in  an  English  prison  where 
he  was  awaiting  death  for  the  crime  of 
piracy,  which  crime,  however,  was  not 
committed  on  the  Mandy  Lee,  but  on  an- 
other vessel  which  had  been  captured 
some  years  later  by  an  English  sloop-of- 
war.  The  pamphlet  purported  to  be  ac- 
curate as  to  names,  but  not  as  to  dates. 
It  claimed  that  the  Mandy  Lee  had 
preyed  principally  on  English  trading 
vessels,  but  that  she  had  assiduously  re- 
frained from  molesting  all  craft  sailing 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  for  which 
reason  she  had  not  been  molested  by  the 
United  States  ships  of  war  until  her  ca- 
reer became  so  odious  that  several  na- 
tions made  peremptory  demands  upon 
the  American  government  to  act.  Then 
a  speedy  sloop-of-war  was  dispatched  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  accomplish  her 
destruction,  and  the  Mandy  Lee  was 
chased  up  to  Galveston  pass  by  this  ves- 
sel, but  was  never  captured,  being 
wrecked  in  a  severe  norther  near  that 
place. 

The  names  of  all  her  captains,  owners 
and  many  members  of  her  crew  were 
given.  Among  the  list  of  captains  ap- 
peared the  name  of  John  B.  SandraviUe, 
but  he  was  not  the  last  on  the  list,  hav- 
ing, according  to  the  pamphlet,  given  up 
command  about  two  years  before  her 
loss.  Here  was  a  discrepancy  which  I 
could  not  explain.  If  John  B.  Sandra- 
viUe had  been  captain  of  this  vessel  until 
two  years  before  her  loss,  and  had  then 
resigned  his  command,  as  this  pamphlet 
stated,  how  could  he  have  been  on  board 
her  when  she  was  wrecked?  And  if  he 
were  on  board,  in  what  capacity  was  he 


serving  at  the  time?  I  looked  carefully 
through  the  lists  of  all  of  the  inferior 
officers  and  men,  but  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  a  John  B.  SandraviUe.  He  was 
set  down  as  captain  of  the  Mandy  Lee 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  leaving  her 
about  two  years  before  she  was  lost — and 
that  was  all.  I  read  over  the  history  of 
the  schooner  during  the  command  of 
SandraviUe  very  carefuUy,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  of  all  her  captains 
he  had  been  the  most  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful. Like  the  others,  he  had  been 
particular  to  avoid  plundering  any  ves- 
sels saUing  under  the  American  flag,  but 
had  spared  none  of  other  nationalities, 
and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  stated 
unhesitatingly  that  he  was  extremely  bit- 
ter against  Spanish  and  English  craft. 

The  secret  was  out  at  last.  Eve  Sand- 
raviUe, by  some  trick  of  fate,  had  dis- 
covered her  father's  real  character.  I 
felt  very  sorry  for  her.  She  was  a  proud 
girl,  and  this  humiliating  knowledge 
would  cut  her  to  the  quick,  but  after  all, 
I  was  not  sure  that  had  it  not  better 
come  at  this  time  than  later,  under  per- 
haps more  trying  circumstances. 

That  evening  Miss  SandraviUe  stayed 
in  her  own  room,  and  did  not  appear 
among  us  again  until  the  next  day.  1 
found  her  on  the  bench  in  the  patio,  her 
face  in  her  hands.  I  went  directly  up 
to  her  and  without  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  said: 

**Mi8s  SandraviUe,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  are  exaggerating  this  thing  be- 
yond its  true  proportions.  I  have  read 
that  pamphlet  from  cover  to  cover  and 
I  find  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  that  your 
father  was  worse  than  many  other  men 
who  have  been  hailed  as  great.  In  many 
respects  he  was  much  better.  TeU  me, 
where  did  you  get  that  pamphlet?" 

**  Among  a  lot  of  old  books  which  Cap- 
tain Cordova  brought  me  the  other  day. 
He  said  they  belonged  to  an  English 
captain  who  died  in  this  city  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  whose  effects  had 
never  been  sent  home.*' 

**Well,  I  wouldn't  let  it  worry  me," 
I  said,  rather  lamely. 

**I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  so," 
replied  Miss  SandraviUe,  dully.  "But 
you  can  never  know  what  a  shock  it  was 
to  have  the  one  noble  ideal  of  my  father, 
which  I  had  treasured  so  sacredly  in  my 
heart,  ruthlessly  shattered.  To  think  how 
I  have  deceived  myself  during  all  these 
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jearsi  Everything  is  clear  now.  Doc- 
tor, I  now  know  why  he  used  to  stay 
about  the  house  during  the  days  and  go 
out  only  after  dark.  Oh,  it  is  terrible — 
terrible  I" 

'^Miss  SandraviUe^  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  say  to  make  you  see  this 
thing  differently  than  you  do,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  think  no  less 
of  your  father  and  yourself  after  read- 
ing that  little  pamphlet.  Tou  believe 
me,  don't  you?" 

**Ye8,  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank  you, 
and  now  please  leave  me  alone  with  my 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  for,  as  you 
have  said,  you  can  say  nothing  to  change 
the  way  I  see  this  horrible  thing  that 
has  come  up  out  of  nowhere  to  shatter 
my  ideals." 

That  afternoon  when  Captain  Cor- 
dova again  broached  the  subject  of  the 
map  I  told  him  of  the  strange  pamphlet 
and  that  Miss  Sandraville  must  not 
know  what  the  map  signified. 

** Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  most 
beautiful  idea,"  he  said,  **for  us  to  go 
find  the  treasure  and  present  it  to  her 
as  a  surprise?  I  have  several  men  upon 
whom  we  could  depend." 

"I  think  we  should  only  aggravate 
Miss  Sandraville 's  grief.  She  has  no 
need  of  the  treasure,  if,  indeed,  there  be 
anything  secreted  where  the  map  sug- 
gests, and  its  associations  would  far  out- 
weigh its  value  in  the  disagreeable  mem- 
ories which  they  would  bring  to  her 
mind." 

He  looked  at  me  in  some  surprise,  but 
did  not  reply. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Cannon  of  Gonzales. 
"This  is  a  rebellious  people." 

I  contrived  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  with  Eve.  I  know  I  must  have 
wearied  her  more  than  once  with  my 
attempts  to  convey  the  idea  of  my  love 
without  making  an  open  declaration,  but 
she  was  always  very  kind,  and  fre- 
quently helped  me  over  the  rough  places 
in  this  unblazed  trail  which  T  was  trav- 
eling for  the  first  time,  with  a  gentle- 
ness which  only  increased  my  embarrass- 
ment. But  whenever  I  approached  too 
closely  to  the  great  climax,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  ending  the  suspense  with 
an  avowal,  she  evaded  the  issue  with  the 
ntmost  grace  and  dexterity  and  led  me 


into  more  conventional  paths  before  I 
had  time  to  collect  myself  or  realize  what 
she  had  done.  I  think  she  never  played 
with  me,  nor  deceived  me  in  the  slight- 
est. She  only  obeyed  the  innate  and 
abominable  instinct  of  woman  to  keep 
man  on  nettles  as  long  as  possible. 

The  captain  led  me  a  hard  life  in 
those  days,  for  he  did  not  abate  his  at- 
tentions to  Miss  Sandraville  in  the  least, 
he  was  as  crafty  and  persevering  as  I, 
and  vastly  more  gallant.  Miss  Sandra- 
ville was  not  unkind  to  him,  either,  and 
never  gave  him  the  slightest  indication 
that  his  company  did  not  afford  her  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Many  a  night  my 
sleep  was  broken  at  the  unwelcome 
thought  of  his  possible  success,  and  many 
a  day  I  walked  the  dirty,  narrow  streets 
of  Matamoras  in  gloom  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

My  passion  grew  more  absorbing  day 
by  day,  as  my  purpose  to  win  this  beau- 
tiful woman  became  more  intense.  I  was 
becoming  impatient  to  know  my  fate, 
and  finally  determined  to  come  to  the 
crux  of  the  situation  at  once. 

This  much  decided,  I  felt  better  and 
watched  for  a  favorable  opportunity.  In 
accordance  with  all  the  ancient  usages 
and  customs  of  courtship  in  fiction,  this 
opportunity  should  not  have  occurred 
for  some  time,  but  such  is  not  the  fact. 
As  I  am  writing  a  correct  memoir,  and 
not  setting  down  promiscuous  creations 
of  a  romantic  imagination,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  respect  and  record  the  truth. 
I  found  my  opportunity  on  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  I  bad  formed  this 
resolution. 

We  had  all  been  to  the  plaza,  and  it 
was  quite  late  when  we  returned  to  the 
house,  perhaps  half-past-eleven  or 
twelve.  The  captain,  being  a  stickler 
for  propriety,  wasted  no  time  in  making 
his  adieus.  Madame  Therese  went  di- 
rectly to  her  room  with  the  excuse  of  a 
headache,  and  I  invited  Miss  Sandra- 
ville into  the  patw^  which  invitation  she 
accepted. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  night  with  its  great 
silver  moon  suspended  in  a  soft  infinity 
of  Prussian  blue.  The  giant  palms  and 
ferns  nodded  their  many  plumes  and 
gave  off  shimmering  sheens  in  the  soft 
light,  casting  grotesque  shadows  on  the 
brick  walks,  as  if  it  were  proper  to  in- 
ject a  spirit  of  mysticism  into  this  spot 
of  wondrous  beauty.    I  do  not, 
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that  the  Aztecs  were  a  romantic  people 
In  no  place  of  this  earth  is  the  moon  so 
big  and  bright,  or  the  night  sky  so  blue — 
in  no  place  does  the  night  wind  whisper 
snch  sweet,  soft  messages  of  love  and 
contentment — ^as  in  Mexico. 

We  came  to  the  middle  of  the  ptjUio 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
mighty  mesquite,  and  paused  in  the  pro- 
tecting shadow  of  its  foliage.  My  oppor- 
tunity was  at  hand. 

Turning  so  that  I-  could  look  down 
into  Miss  Sandraville's  upturned  face, 
all  radiant  in  the  filtered  light  of  the 
silver  moon,  gently  distilled  through  the 
innumerable  openings  in  the  leafage  of 
the  tree  above,  I  clasped  both  of  her 
hands  in  mine  and  leaning  down  close 
to  her  parted  lips,  whispered  in  a  husky, 
voice : 

*'I  love  youT' 

For  a  brief  moment  Miss  Sandraville 
stood  motionless,  gazing  straight  into  my 
eyes,  her  quick  breath  warm  upon  my 
cheek,  then  dropping  her  .head  so  that  I 
could  no  longer  see  her  face,  she  whis- 
pered: 

**  Doctor,  how  can  you,  when  you 
know  what  my  father  wast" 

Pop  answer  I  caught  her  to  my  breast 
and  kissed  hejr  upturned  lips  again  and 
again,  until  she  begged  me  to  release  her. 
Then,  when  the  first  burning  flood  of 
passion  was  over,  we  sat  down  on  the 
old  bench,  and  whispered  of  our  love 
until  it  seemed  that  we  two  were  living 
alone  in  a  land  of  mists  and  dreams. 
And  after  a  while  we  became  silent,  be- 
cause there  were  no  words  with  which  to 
express  our  great  and  newborn  happi- 
ness. 

Suddenly  Eve  sat  up  very  straight. 
Her  movement  was  so  unexpected  and 
intense  that  it  made  me  tingle  with  ex- 
citement and  apprehension. 

'  *  There  is !  There  is  1 1  know  there  is  I ' ' 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  suppressed  whisper 
close  to  my  ear. 

"There  is  whatt"  I  inquired,  blankly. 

**  There  is  some  one  behind  that  door 
in  the  alley  wall.  Can't  you  sect  Look 
at  the  third  crack,  to  the  left  of  the 
latch." 

I  arose,  and  running  hastily  to  the 
door,  flung  it  open.  One  glance  was 
enough.  I  saw  the  form  of  a  man  disap- 
pear around  the  comer  of  a  building 
some  yards  away.  I  pursued,  but  when 
I  arrived  at  the  comer  the  street  was 


vacant.  I  returned  with  the  unc<Hnfort^ 
able  feeling  one  always  has  when  he  be- 
comes aware  that  his  actions,  no  matter 
how  innocent  they  may  be,  are  con- 
stantly being  spied  upon. 

''There  was  a  man  at  the  door,  wasn't 
there!"  said  Eve.  *'I  knew  I  was  not 
mistaken.  Do  you  know  that  for  the  past 
several  days  I  have  thought  I  saw  a  man 
lurking  around  this  house!  On  each  oc- 
casion I  dismissed  the  idea  as  absurd. 
Twice  the  servants  have  reported  to 
Madame  Therese  during  the  last  week, 
that  a  strange  man  has  been  hanging 
about  the  alley.  We  are  certainly  being 
watched  by  someone,  and  I  can  not  make 
out  why." 

We  discussed  the  incidents  a  litle  fur- 
ther, but  not  for  long,  for  we  could  not 
forego  the  great  subject  of  our  love.  We 
sat  together  on  the  old  bench  beneath 
the  mighty  mesquite  and  whispered  for 
hours  while  the  beaming  moon  traveled 
down  the  western  sky.  Our  hearts  were 
too  full,  our  minds  too  entranced,  to 
think  of  sleep.  Eve  told  me  that  she  had 
loved  me  from  the  day  when  I  took  her 
in  my  arms  on  the  raft  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  and  had  only  been  waiting,  wait- 
ing, for  me  to  speak.  And  so  we  went  on 
telling  each  other  the  old,  old  story,  until 
the  east  began  to  gray,  and  old  Madame 
Therese,  all  gaunt  and  angular  in  her 
white  nightrobe,  stole  out  beside  us, 
placed  her  hands  upon  our  heads,  blessed 
us,  and  scolded  us  to  bed. 

In  this  way  we  were  betrothed.  Eve 
and  I,  in  the  little  patio  at  the  back  of 
a  house  in  the  city  of  Matamoras. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
I  strolled  down  to  the  officiers'  club  at 
the  barracks.  I  was  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  in  a  very  happy  frame  of 
mind.  I  spent  some  time  chatting  with 
the  gentlemen  at  the  club,  and  at  length 
Captain  Cordova  came  in  and  we  had 
a  bottle  of  wine  together.  The  captain 
was  in  an  excellent  humor. 

"Senor  Doctor,"  he  said,  "it  is  most 
fortunate  that  we  have  met,  for  there  is 
something  that  I  have  wished  to  say  to 
you  for  a  long  time.  I  may  have  trans- 
gressed the  rales  of  propriety  in  not 
speaking  to  you  before,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  shall  hare 
informed  you  what  it  is." 

**I  shall  be  happy  to  listen  to  anything 
the  Senor  Captain  may  wish  to  say,"  I 
returned.  ^.^^.^^^^^^  ^^  ^OOgie 
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''Senor  Doctor,  I  love  the  Senorita 
Sandraville."  He  shot  the  words  at  me 
and  squared  his  shoulders  defiantly.  ''I 
loTed  her  the  first  moment  I  saw  her; 
I  love  her  now ;  I  shall  love  her  always. 
I  must  make  her  my  wife;  I  must.  I 
shall  die  if  I  do  not !  My  love  is  a  con- 
suming fire,  Senor  Doctor.  I  ask  your 
permission,  as  her  natural  guardian  and 
protector,  to  pay  my  respects  to  her. 
You  know  who  I  am  and  you  know 
whether  or  not  I  am  of  suitable  social 
standing." 

"Captain  Cordova,"  I  said,  **have 
you  not  already  paid  your  court  to  Miss 
Sandraville  as  a  suitor  without  my  per- 
missionf" 

**  Yes,  senor,  but  I  was  not  sure  of  my 
own  passion,  and  that  she  considered 
you  her  guardian.  I  may  have  been  re- 
miss in  my  obligations  to  you,  but  I  am 
sure  that  if  you  had  been  in  my  place, 
consumed  with  passion  and  fired  with  a 
dominating  love,  you  would  have 
thought  of  wooing  the  lady  herself,  first, 
and  of  obtaining  her  guardian's  permis- 
sion afterward." 

"Captain  Cordova,  I  can  not  give  my 
permission  for  you  to  pay  your  respects 
as  a  suitor  to  the  Senorita  Sandraville, 
for  last  night  she  promised  to  be  my 
wife." 

The  captain  fell  back  in  his  chair  like 
one  struck  down. 

*'Por  Dios,  you  slay  me  with  your 
words!"  he  gasped. 

He  looked  hurt  and  astonished,  but  I 
noticed  that  his  countenance  did  not 
idiange  color,  nor  did  he  in  other  natural 
ways  show  the  symptoms  of  one  who  has 
beai  severely  shocked  or  cruelly  grieved. 
He  talked  extravagantly  of  his  sorrow, 
however,  and  I  was  very  much  puzzled 
to  know  whether  he  was  a  stoic  or 
whether  his  love  for  Eve  had  not  been 
80  sincere  as  I  bad  supposed.  After  a 
tune  he  collected  himself  and  assumed 
hit  natural  manner. 

"Yes,  Senor  Doctor,  you  slay  me  with 
your  words,  but  though  jrou  slay  me,  I 
ihaU  not  forget  the  duty  which  one  gen- 
tleman owes  to  another  on  such  an  oc- 
-casion.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
fortune,  Senor  Doctor.  Your  gain  is  my 
loss,  but  I  bold  no  grudge.  You  have 
won  the  best,  the  most  beautiful  woman, 
m  the  world.  Again  I  congratulate  you, 
4ttd  I  drink  to  your  happiness  as  the 
prospective    husband    of   the    Senorita 


Sandraville.  And  now  let  me  call  in  our 
friends  to  celebrate  this  good  news,  in  a 
proper  and  fitting  manner." 

So  sa3ring,  he  went  out  and  soon  re- 
turned with  the  officers  and  gentlemen 
about  the  club  whom  I  had  met.  There 
were  Colonel  Uvalde,  Major  Valdez, 
Captains  Zacacetas,  Ricardo  and  Velani, 
Lieutenants  Davilla  and  Farrias,  and 
several  others,  among  them  the  good  old 
priest,  Father  Andrade,  who,  when  he 
heard  why  the  company  had  been  called 
together,  came  over,  placed  his  hands 
upon  my  head,  and  blessed  me. 

"My  son,"  he  said  in  his  mellow, 
kindly  voice,  "May  Gtod  be  merciful  to 
you  and  keep  you  alwajrs  in  that  realm 
of  happiness  in  which  you  believe  your- 
self to  be  this  day." 

Then  we  all  drank,  and  as  each  one 
of  the  party  toasted  my  good  fortune, 
we  drank  again.  In  fact,  we  drank  at 
every  possible  excuse  or  opportunity 
until  Father  Andrade  said,  "Enough," 
and  dismissed  us  with  a  benediction.  He 
called  us  all  his  children.  He  did  not 
scorn  to  sit  with  us,  and  be  a  companion 
to  publicans  and  sinners.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  merriest  and  wittiest  of  our 
party,  and  though  he  only  tasted  the 
wine  once,  he  laid  no  restraint  on  the 
others,  and  neither  by  word  or  sign  indi- 
cated that  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves with  more  than  ordinary  decorum 
because  a  clergyman  was  present. 

When  the  party  broke  up  Father  An- 
drade persuaded  me  to  go  to  his  house. 
He  said  that  he  had  some  ancient  Aztec 
hieroglyphics  which  he  wished  to  show 
me.  I  afterward  realized  that  this  was 
but  a  pretext — ^that  the  real  reason  of 
his  urgent  invitation  was  to  prevent  me 
from  returning  to  Eve  and  old  Madame 
Therese  in  my  then  somewhat  hilarious 
and  boisterous  mood. 

When  we  arrived  at  his  house  he  per- 
suaded me  to  lie  down,  saying  that  it 
was  very  warm  and  that  a  little  rest 
would  do  me  good,  after  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  show  me  the  curios  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  I  did  not  want  to  lie 
down.  I  had  a  strong  indination  to 
dance  and  sing,  and  to  tell  the  father 
the  many  humorous  stories  and  funny 
anecdotes  which  crowded  my  dizzy  brain. 
The  good,  old  man  only  smiled  at  my 
garrulity  and  persevered  in  his  efforts, 
until  he  succeeded  in  getting  me  to  li6 
down.  The  last  thing  I  remembered  was 
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of  singing  a  love  song,  the  ending  of 
which  I  could  not  recollect,  and  of  re- 
peating the  third  line  of  the  second  verse 
over  and  over  again  until  its  words  were 
drowned  in  the  roaring  of  a  great  sea 
upon  a  sandy  shore.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  it  was  morning  and  the  padre's 
servant  was  standing  by  my  bedside  with 
a  cup  of  strong  coffee.  The  good  old 
priest  was,  indeed,  a  father  to  his  people. 

A  little  later  we  had  breakfast,  and 
as  we  sipped  our  coffee  Father  Andrade 
asked  me  how  I  was  feeling. 

**  Better,  thanks  to  your  kindness  and 
hospitality;  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  ex- 
perience some  difficulty  in  explaining 
my  absence." 

**Not  at  all,  ray  son.  I  have  already 
attended  to  that.  Last  night  I  told 
Madame  Therese  that  you  were  to  be  my 
guest  for  the  next  day  or  two  while  we 
were  going  over  some  old  curios  to- 
gether." 

**That  was  most  kind  and  thoughtful 
of  you." 

**And  now  shall  we  go  to  the  library 
and  look  at  the  curios  of  which  I  spoke  T 
I  really  have  some,  you  know,"  and  he 
smiled. 

We  spent  some  little  time  in  looking 
over  the  quaint  Azetc  paintings  of 
which  he  possessed  quite  a  few.  Queer, 
inartistic  high-colored  daubs  they  were, 
if  judged  by  the  standards  of  modem 
art,  but  tremendously  interesting  if 
viewed  as  standards  of  a  budding  civil- 
ization. 

We  had  been  thus  engaged  for  half  an 
hour  when  we  were  aroused  by  sounds 
of  confusion  on  the  plaza.  Many  people 
were  assembling  in  the  great  square, 
where  they  gathered  themselves  into  lit- 
tle knots  and  groups,  talking  and  gesti- 
culating excitedly.  Such  an  unusual 
spectacle  in  this  sleepy  old  town  could 
not  help  attracting  attention,  and  we  left 
our  present  occupation,  interesting 
though  it  was,  and  went  out  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  commotion. 

There  were  perhaps  a  thousand  people 
on  the  plaza,  most  of  them  assembled  in 
little  groups,  as  I  hare  said.  The  largest 
group  was  in  the  center  of  the  square 
surrounding  a  little  brown  man  with  a 
large  hat,  who  was  waving  his  arms 
wildly,  as  though  it  were  not  possible 
for  him  to  give  sufficient  emphasis 
to  his  utterances  without  strenuous 
physical  exercise.    His  voice  was  pitched 


in  a  high  key  and  he  was  delivering  him- 
self of  a  fierce  tumult  of  words. 

''Yes,  senors,"  he  cried,  as  we  came 
within  range  of  his  voice,  ''they  turned 
our  own  cannon,  the  cannon  which  Col- 
onel Ugartechea  had  requested  of  them 
for  his  own  use — our  cannon,  senors,.  they 
turned  upon  us.  It  is  a  fact;  I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes.  They  had  the  ef- 
frontery, the  audacity,  to  shoot  at  our 
brave  soldiers  with  a  cannon  which  right- 
fully belonged  to  us,  and  if  our  brave 
soldiers  had  not  sought  cover,  they  would 
have  been  killed.  Did  one  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing!  Have  they  no  honor,  these 
Americano  pigs?  The  cannon  was  in 
dispute.  It  was  loaned  to  them  for  de- 
fense against  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dians have  long  since  departed.  They 
did  not  need  this  cannon,  these  Yankee 
dogs.  Colonel  Ugartechea  asked  them 
for  it — ^ask^d  them  politely  like  the  brave 
commandant  that  he  is — but  they  re- 
fused him  permission  to  take  it  away — 
refused  him  permission,  like  the  pig& 
they  are! 

"And  when  he  sent  his  soldiers  to  get 
it — what  do  you  think,  senors  f  Coram" 
ba!  tbey  tiirned  this  very  cannon  upon 
our  own  soldiers,  and  with  it  they  made 
our  soldiers  run  for  cover  lest  they 
should  fall  before  its  murderous  dis- 
charge. Had  they  been  honorable  men 
they  would  not  have  used  this  cannon 
that  was  in  dispute;  they  would  have 
fought  with  their  own  weapons,  just  as 
our  brave  soldiers  were  compelled  to  do. 
But  no,  senors,  these  Americanos  fight 
with  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon,  whether  it  belongs  to  them  or  not. 
They  even  fight  with  their  enemy's 
weapons  if  they  can  get  them.  They 
tried  to  shoot  us  with  our  own  cannon. 
They  will  come  down  here  in  droves, 
these  dogs  of  the  desert.  They  will  steal 
the  weapons  of  this  town,  and  with  the 
weapons  of  this  town  which  they  will 
steal  they  will  kill  the  people  of  this 
town.  Look  well  to  your  arms,  ye  citi- 
zens of  the  heroic  city!  These  beasts 
will  be  upon  you;  and  they  have  skill 
with  the  gun,  these  Americanos.  They 
shoot  straight  and  they  have  no  mercy. 
They  are  not  afraid.  They  walked 
right  up  to  our  soldiers,  who  stood 
on  parade  with  their  loaded  muskets 
in  their  hands,  as  though  they  were 
going  to  a  picnic.  They  have  no  sense. 
They  walked  up  to  our  soldiers,^^p[^^ 
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hauled  the  caniitn  up  and  pointed  it  at 
our  soldiers;  and,  citizens,  what  was 
there  for  our  bravt*  soldiers  in  the  face 
of  such  senselessness  and  dishonor  but  to 
flee  and  save  themselves!  Brave  are 
these  Americanos,  but  not  cunning.  We 
shall  trap  them  yet.  We  shall  lead  them 
into  ambush  some  day,  and  then  will  we 
kill  them  at  our  pleasure. ' ' 

**What  is  all  this  trouble  about  T'  I 
inquired  of  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
standing  by  my  side.  ''Where  was  this 
engagement  of  which  our  friend  is  giv- 
ing such  a  lurid  description?" 

'*Senor  Americano,"  replied  the  old 
Spaniard  stiffly,  ''there  has  been  a  bat- 
tle at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  about  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  between  the 
rebellious  Texans  and  the  regular  troops 
of  the  Republic." 

"And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  en- 
gagement?" 

**Senor,  there  was  no  immediate  cause. 
There  was  a  pretext,  it  is  true,  but  no 
immediate  cause.  If  yoti  have  been  lis- 
tening to  the  little  senor  you  know  what  * 
that  pretext  was.  Colonel  Ugartechea, 
commandant  of  the  garrison  at  San  An- 
tonio De  Bexar,  requested  the  people 
of  Gonzales  to  return  to  him  a  cannon 
which  had  been  loaned  to  them  for  de- 
fense against  the  Indians.  The  people 
of  Gonzales  refused,  so,  naturally,  Col- 
onel Ugartechea  sent  his  troops  to  bring 
it  back,  whereupon,  as  the  little  senor 
says,  the  people  of  Gonzales,  together 
with  many  other  Americanos  who  rushed 
to  their  aid,  fought  the  troops  of  Colonel 
Ugartechea,  even  turning  this  self-same 
cannon  upon  them,  and  by  force  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  drove  them  away. 
Such  was  the  pretext  for  this  battle,  but 
the  real  cause  is  that  the  people  of  Texas 
wish  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  turn  their  terri- 
tory over  to  the  United  States.  The 
real  cause  of  this  battle  of  which  the  lit- 
tle senor  is  speaking  may  be  traced  to 
the  very  threshhold  of  your  White 
House  in  Washington  city,  Senor  Ameri- 
cano— to  the  door  of  the  residence  of 
His  Excellency,  President  General  An- 
drew Jackson,  whose  emissaries  have 
been  for  months  in  this  region  stirring 
up  the  people  of  Texas  and  inciting 
them  to  revolt." 

"Senor  Delgado,"  I  replied,  for  I 
knew  this  old  gentleman  by  name,  hav- 
ing met  him  on  several  occasions  during 


my  stay  in  the  city,  *'I  am  afraid  that 
your  excitement  on  the  receipt  of  this 
news  has  led  you  to  place  a  rather  un- 
usual construction  on  its  significance  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  acts  of  President  Jack- 
son, but  if  he  has  taken  any  active  part 
through  agents  or  otherwise  in  stirring 
the  people  of  Texas  into  revolt,  I  am 
quite  positive  that  he  has  done  so  with- 
out the  knowledge,  and  most  certainly 
without  the  consent,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  As  you  well  know,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  now  at 
peace;  in  fact,  at  this  particular  moment 
their  relations  are  most  friendly.  It 
never  has  been,  nor  is  it  now,  the  policy 
of  our  government  to  take  the  initiative 
in  instituting  trouble  with  our  neigh- 
bors. We  have  no  grievance  against 
Mexico;  we  do  not  wish  war  with  her. 
We  have  committed  no  act  that  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  a  breach  of 
amicable  relations.  Through  kinship, 
blood  and  temperament,  we  sympathize 
with  the  people  of  Texas,  but  I  assure 
you  that  we  shall  occupy  a  strictly  neu- 
tral ground  as  regards  her  struggle,  if, 
indeed,  is  there  going  to  be  a  struggle, 
and  so  long  as  Mexico  does  not  infringe 
upon  our  rights  as  a  nation,  she  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

*'Is  it  not  a  fact,  Senor  Americano; 
that  there  are  several  thousand  Ameri-. 
can  troops  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the 
Sabine,  in  readiness  to  cross  over  into 
Texas  at  a  moment's  notice?" 

''It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  several 
thousand  American  troops  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sabine,  or  near  there,  but  their 
presence  does  not  indicate  that  they  have 
any  intention  of  crossing  into  Texas  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  you  have  no 
right  so  to  construe  it." 

**Is  it  not  a  fact,  Senor  Americano, 
that  all  troubles  in  Texas,  both  wjien 
she  was  a  province  of  Spain  and  now 
that  she  is  a  part  of  Mexico,  have  been 
instigated  and  carried  forward  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Americans  t  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  Americans  constituted 
the  main  force  of  the  army  which  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  at  Los  Salados  and 
Alazan  Greek,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
eight  hundred  Americans  were  slain  hy 
Aradondo  at  the  battle  of  Medina  River  t 
Is   it  not   a  fact,   furthermore,   Senor 
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Americano,  that  James  Long,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  conducted  two  expeditions  of 
isvasion  into  Texas  in  the  years  of  1819 
and  1821  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  an 
offer  to  purchase  Texas  from  Mexico  was 
made  by  the  United  States  in  1829,  and 
again)  senor,  in  August  of  this  present 
yeart  Is  it  not  a  fact,  senor,  that  the 
United  States  gOTemment  protested 
against  the  inhibition  of  American  im- 
migration into  Texas,  and  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the 
United  States  would  be  vastly  strength- 
ened in  its  position  if  Texas  were  ac- 
quired and  admitted  as  slave  territory? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Sam  Houston,  a 
prominent  citijsen  of  Texas,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  present  re- 
volt, came  to  that  province,  at  least  with 
the  good  wishes,  if  not  at  the  suggestion 
of,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  drafted  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  State  of  T^^as,  to  be 
adopted  in  event  of  its  separation  from 
Coahuillaf  Perhaps  all  these  occur- 
rences possess  no  significance  in  your 
eyes,  Senor  Americano,  but  for  we  Mexi- 
cans there  is  but  one  possible  interpre- 
tation. The  American  people  desire  to 
extend  their  territory  to  the  Bio  Grande, 
and  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
they  have  spared  no  means  to  carry  their 
plunderous  design  into  execution.  Per- 
haps they  will  succeed,  senor^— as  to  that 
I  can  not  say — ^but  if  they  do  they  will 
wade  in  blood  knee-deep,  and  they  will 
pay  dearly  for  their  illegal  acquisi- 
tions.'' 

Quite  a  few  very  interested  listeners 
had  gathered  round  us  by  this  time.  I 
plainly  saw  by  their  looks  and  gestures 
that  whatever  reply  I  might  make  to  these 
pertinent  accusations  would  be  received 
with  disfavor,  as  their  sympathies  had 
been  deeply  moved  by  this  all  too  logical 
tirade  against  the  United  States.  I  was 
pondering  over  the  most  conciliatory 
reply  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
make,  and  thus  end  this  disagreeable 
discussion,  when  I  was  startled  to  hear 
a  drawling  voice  at  my  elbow,  and  upon 
looking  round  perceived  that  a  flaxen- 
haired,  sleepy-eyed  Englishman,  whom  I 
had  frequently  noticed  on  the  plaza,  take 
up  the  discussion  in  my  behalf. 

*' Senor  Delgado,"  said  this  stranger 
in  excellent  Spanish,  **your  argument  is 
faulty  in   one    essential    point;   if  the 


United  States  desired  Texas  as  badly  as 
you  seem  to  think,  why  she  would  sim- 
ply come  down  here  and  take  it — that's 
all.  She  has  conquered  England  twice 
to  get  what  she  wanted,  and  if  she  is  not 
afraid  to  twist  the  British  lion's  tail, 
don't  think  for  a  moment  she  would 
hesitate  in  running  away  with  the  whole 
Mexican  Republic  if  she  so  desired.  Per- 
haps a  few  Americans  want  this  terri- 
tory of  Texas  which  you  Mexicans  are 
so  anxious  to  retain.  Perhaps  even  their 
president  is  interested.  But  not  a  ma- 
jority are,  by  any  means.  If  they  were 
you  people  would  be  running  at  top 
speed  toward  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
instead  of  delivering  patriotic  speeches 
on  the  plaza.  I  don 't  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
this  quarrel  with,  the  people  of  Texas, 
nor  do  I  care  who  crosses  the  finishing^ 
line  first,  but  what  I  do  know  is  that 
if  you  think  the  integrity  of  your  na- 
tion is  worth  preserving,  refrain  from 
trouble  with  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca!" 

** Thanks,  John  Bull,"  said  an  unmis- 
takable Yankee  voice  at  my  back, 
**  them's  my  sentiments  exactly.  I 
can't  talk  this  blasted  lingo  very  well, 
but  I  can  understand  it,  all  right,  and 
what  you  give  'em  was  as  straight  as  a 
gim  barrel." 

I  turned  and  beheld  a  long,  lank  New 
Englander,  with  close-cropped  hair, 
steel  blue  eyes  and  a  square  jaw. 

**Say,  doc,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand 
in  an  iron  grip,  **you  don't  know  who 
I  be,  now,  do  youf  But  I  know  you,  all 
right.  My  name's  Ebenezer  Harding 
and  I'm  from  Vermont.  Shipped  out 
of  Boston  in  the  bark  Nettie  B,  some 
three  years  ago.  Had  a  cargo  of  g^n- 
neral  merchandise.  Crew  got  ructious 
on  the  way  doyn;  mate  and  two  men 
killed.  I  jumped  her  at  Tampico.  Been 
working  all  over  this  blasted  country 
ever  since,  trying  to  show  these  dagoes 
how  to  git  civilized.  Struck  this  town 
'bout  three  weeks  ago,  and  staid  around 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  this  here 
revolution.  Say,  John  Bull,  here,  is  all 
right — what?  Give  it  to  'em  straight, 
didn't  he — ^whatf  Say,  you  don't  know 
how  I  kin  git  to  the  white  settlements 
north  do  yout  I'm  clean  busted,  I  am!" 

**Why,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Harding; 
I  might  be  able  to  help  you.  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can.    Comepaijoujiji  and  see  me  4o- 
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morrow    afternoon,"    I    said    politely.  Bexar,  as  you  have  probably  heard.*' 

I  don't  know  why  I  committed  myself  I   was  about   to   inform   the  captain 

so    readily   to   the.  service    of   a    mere  that  I  had  not  heard  this  interesting  bit 

stranger,  but  there  was  something  hearty  of  news,  when  I  felt  some  one  tugging 

and  wholesome  about    the    man  and  I  at  my  sleeve,    and    looking  down  saw 

liked  him.    As  I  finished  speaking.  Cap-  Juanalupe,    the    little    peon     maid     of 

tain  Cordova  joined  us.  Miidame  Therese. 

**Gk)od  morning,  captain/' said  I.  **It  **Senor!  Senor!"  she  cried,  and  her 

seems  the  war  has  begun.    I  suppose  that  fice  was  white  as  a  sheet.    *'Come  with 

is  pleasing  news  for  youT"  me  at  once — ^at  once!" 

"Yes,   Senor   Doctor,   very   pleasin?.  **What  is  wrong?"  I  demanded,  my 

We  shall  undoubtedly  take  the  field  in  heart  sinking. 

a  few  days.     Oeneral  Cos  has  already  .  ** Wrong,  senor!"  she  shouted.   *'The 

landed  his  army  on  the  Texas  coast  and  Senorita      Sandraville     and     Madame 

is  now  on  the  march  to  San  Antonio  De  Therese  have  disappeared!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ACCENT 

Mrs.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache  Pratt  was  describing  the  aristocratic  exdusive- 
ness  of  Philadelphia. 

"There  is  something  splendidly  direct,  positive  and  terse,"  she  said,  "about 
the  aristocratic  claims  of  the  Philadelphia  society  leaders.  These  people,  in  fact, 
remind  one  of  the  note  that  Lord  MacDonald  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Glengarry 
clan  when  the  latter  wanted  to  claim  precedence  over  him. 

"This  letter  ran: 

'  *  *  Dear  Glengarry — As  soon  as  you  can  prove  yourself  to  be  my  chief,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  you,  but  in  the  meantime  I  am  Yours.' 

"The  accent,"  ended  Mrs.  Bache  Pratt,  "was,  you  see,  on  the  'yours.'  " 


ECONOMY  OF  A  SORT 

Job  E.  Hedges  was  talking  to  a  neighbor  about  Scotch  economy. 

"The  Scotch,"  he  said,  "are  economical  and  honest.  They  live  on  principle — 
and  interest.  But  the  desire  to  economize  is  not  allowed  by  the  Scotch  to  affect 
their  honor. 

"It  wasn't  a  Scotch  economist  who  said  one  day  to  a  friend: 

"  *It  is  wonderful  how  I  make  things  last.  Do  you  see  this  umbrella t  Well, 
I  bought  it  eleven  years  ago.  I  had  it  recovered  in  1902  and  1907,  got  three  new 
ribs  put  in  it  in  1908,  and  exchanged  it  for  a  new  one  at  Mouquin's  restaurant  last 
November.'  " 


THE  PLANS 

A  Chicagoan,  seated  in  the  smokeroom  of  the  Lusitania,  told  a  story  about  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

"Our  American  duchess,"  he  said,  "is  very  philanthropic,  and  the  other  day 
she  visited  a  notorious  burglar  in  one  of  the  London  prisons. 

"After  conversing  with  the  burglar  in  kindly  fashion,  the  duchess,  learning 
that  he  was  soon  to  be  released,  said : 

"  'Have  you  any  plans  for  the  future t' 

"  *Yes,  Your  Grace,'  the  burglar  answered;  'I've  got  plans  of  a  jewlery  shop, 
a  bank,  and  a  ducal  residence  in  Curzon  street.'  "  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION 


EL  PASO.  GATEWAY 

The  Wonderful  Growth  of  the  Border*  City 
in  Her  Bid  for  Commercial  Supremacy 


ilHEN    the    Rio    Grande,   thou- 

W         sands    of    years     ago,     cut 
through  the  rocky  and  steep 

'I     canyons  and  gorges  that  form 

its  path  for  ninety  miles  be- 
low El  Paso,  it  was  a  lucky  thing,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  that  the  site 
upon  which  El  Paso,  Texas,  stands  was 
left  on  the  left  bank  of  that  stream. 

El  Paso  was  incorporated  on  May  17, 
1873,  and  had  then  a  population  of  only 
a  few  hundred.  Its  growth  was  gradual 
until  1881,  when  its  railroad  life  began 
by  the  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
A  short  time  afterwards  the  rails  of  the 
Santa  Fe  entered  the  city  and  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  arrived  in  1882.  At  that  time 
the  Mexican  Central  was  building  south 
to  connect  its  two  ends,  and  the  Southern 


Pacific  was  building  on  to  New  Orleans 
as  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Railroad.  The  lat- 
ter was  completed  in  1883,  and  the 
former  was  connected  in  April,  1884.  In 
1898  the  E.  P.  &  N.  E.  Railway  was 
built  into  El  Paso,  connecting  up  with 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at 
Santa  Rosa  in  1901.  Later  this  road  be- 
came a  part  of  the  E.  P.  &  S.  W.  system 
which  extended  its  lines  west  into  the 
rich  mining  country  in  1902.  The  last 
railroad  to  build  into  El  Paso  was  the 
Sierra  Madre  &  Pacific,  now  the  Mexi- 
can Northwestern,  the  property  of  the 
Pearson  interests,  which  control  the  vast 
timber  lands  and  cattle  country  of 
Northern  Mexico. 

In  1890  El  Paso's  population  waa  10,- 
338,  in  1900,  15,906.  and  the  last  Federal 
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census  found  39,279  souls  living  within 
the  boiindar>'  of  this  beautiful  metropo- 
lis, exclusive  of  those  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs, where  there  are  from  6000  to  8000 
residents  dependent  upon  El  Paso  for 
their  living.* 

GREATEST   IN  GROWTH,  SAVE  ONE 

Fort  Worth  is  the  only  city  in  Texas 
that  has  shown  a  greater  growth  than 
El  Paso  in  the  last  decade,  and  El  Paso 
stands  ,today  the  fifth  largest  and  most 
important  city  in  the  State. 

El  Paso  is  the  center  of  the  rich  Rio 
Grande  Valley  for  over  150  miles,  where 
agriculiural  work  was  begun  in  the  six- 
teenth century  under  the  Spaniards. 
Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doniphan  took 
possession  of  this  city  during  the  Mexi- 
can War  on  the  27th  of  December,  1846, 
and  in  his  report  to  the  War  Department 
stated  that  his  communication  was  to 
give  the  Government  some  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  fruitful  valley   of  El 
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Paso,  and  of  its  imp(;rtance  to  the  United 
States.  He  said  '*that  the  valley  around 
El  Paso  was  one  continuous  orchard  and 
vineyard,  embracing  in  its  ample  area 
an  industrious  and  peaceful  population 
of  at  least  8000.  .     .     The   most 

important  production  of  th^  valley  is  the 
grape,  from  which  thousands  of  gallons 
of  perhaps  the  richest  and  best  wine  in 
the  world  is  produced,  superior  in  rich- 
ness of  flavor  and  pleasantness  of  taste 
to  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Peaches, 
pears,  apples,  quincos  and  figs  are  pro- 
duced here  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
There  is  little  or  no  rain  in  this  elevated 
country,  and  the  climate  is  most  salubri- 
ous and  healthful.  .  .  .  Add  to 
the  fruits  and  wines  of  this  rich  valley 
a  vast  quantity  of  corn,  wheat  and 
other  small  grain  and  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  the  place  will,  under  its 
present  state  of  agriculture,  amount  to 
nearly  $1,000^000  per  annum.''    • 
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SOMETHING   ABOUT  THE    RIO   GRANDE 

The  Rio  Grande  rises  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  flows  south  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  State  of  New  Mexi- 
co to  the  north  boundary  of  Texas,  near 
the  town  of  Anthony.  From  this  point, 
**The  Pass,"  about  four  miles  above  El 
Paso,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  At  *  *  The  Pass ' ' 
it  becomes  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  and  continues 


flow  in  the  river  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. 

With  the  experience  of  past  conditions 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  productiveness 
of  this  rich  valley,  which  has  been  re- 
alized by  the  farmers  many  years  ago, 
and  up  to  the  present,  the  changing  of 
these  conditions  was  left  to  the  aggres- 
sive citizens  of  today  to  bring  about 
the  control  and  storage  of  the  flood  wa- 
ters of  the  Rio  Grande  so  that  a  suffi- 


SCENC  IN  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION.  EL  PASO 


as  such  for  about  1300  miles  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Prior  to  1880  the  water  supply  was 
practically  stable  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  river  to  the  lower  end  of  the  El 
Paso  Valley.  The  New  Mexico  area  had 
been  about  stationary  for  many  years, 
while  irrigation  was  increasing  in  Colo- 
rado. At  first  this  increase  did  not 
disastrously  affect  water  rights  lower 
down,  but  with  the  constant  increase  of 
acreage  there  came  years  of  smaller  flow, 
and  some  years  practically  a  dry  river 
bed,  which  stimulated  the  farmers  of  the 
valley  to  install  pumping  plants  to  irri- 
gate their  lands  for  the  protection  of 
their  crops  in  the  event  of  an  insufficient 


cient  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained 
at  all  times  for  the  incessant  cultivation 
of  these  rich  lands. 

WHAT  IRRIGATION  18  DOING 

At  a  session  of  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  held  at  El  Paso  in  1904,  a  pro- 
posed irrigation  project  was  presented 
which  resulted  in  a  plan  to  construct  a 
storage  dam  known  as  the  Elephant 
Butte  Irrigation  Project,  which  is  now 
being  built  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  a 
point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
Elephant  Butte,  a  conical  mountain  peak 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river  bank  to  a 
height  of  about  500  feet.  At  this  site  it 
is  proposed  to  build  a  dam  that  will 
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form  a  reservoir  fifty  miles  long,  having 
an  average  width  of  two  and  one-hafl 
miles,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
deep  at  it  lower  end  with  an  average 
depth  of  sixty-five  feet,  having  a  storage 
capacity  of  2,760,000-acre  feet,  which 
will  impound  enough  water  to  furnish 
600,000-acre  feet  per  annum,  and  irri- 
gate 180,000  acres  of  land,  distributed 
as  follows:  110,000  acres  in  New  Mexi- 
co, 20,000  acres  in  Texas  above  El  Paso, 
25,000  acres  in  Texas  below  El  Paso,  and 
25,000  acres  in  Mexico  below  El  Paso. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  irrigable 
lands  are  planted  in  alfalfa,  12  per  cent 
in  com  and  Mexican  beans,  15  per  cent 
in  wheat  and  15  per  cent  in  orchards, 
vineyards  and  gardens. 

The  United  States  is  constructing  this 
dam  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  work. 
In  addition  to  this  amount  originally 
appropriated  by  Congress,  the  Govern- 
ment recently  awarded  $4,500,000  of  the 
national  irrigation  bond  issue  of  $20,- 
000,000  to  this  project  and  $1,855,000 
from  the  reclamation  fund,  making  a 
total  of  $6,355,000  now  available. 

The  dam  itself  is  to  be  a  straight 
rubble  concrete  dam  of  gravity  section 
faced  with  concrete  blocks,  about  1225 
feet  long  on  top,  265  feet  above  the  foun- 
dation, 210  feet  high  above  river  bed, 
and  20O  feet  thick  at  maximum  point. 
Pour  diversion  dams  will  be  built,  one 
of  which  has  been  completed. 

SPIRIT  OF  AGGRESSIVENESS 

On  January  1,  1912,  there  were  under 
cultivation  a  total  of  78,390  acres,  an 
increase  of  9665  acres  over  the  year  1909, 
and  yet  a  vast  acreage  is  still  unculti- 
vated. 121,610  acres  of  land  are  yet 
to  be  brought  under  cultivation  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  El  Paso. 

The  spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise  ex- 
hibited by  the  citizens  of  El  Paso  has 
made  it  the  great  city  that  it  is,  modern 
and  solidly  built  of  brick,  with  a  loca- 
tion exceptionally  favorable  to  the  health 
of  the  man  and  his  family  dependent 
upon  his  success  in  business. 

El  Paso  offers  every  advantage  of  edu- 
cation in  the  eleven  schools  valued  at 
$700,000.  In  addition  to  the  public 
schools,  there  are  high  class  private 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  There  are 
twenty-five  churches  and  chapels,  rep- 
resenting a  dozen    different  denomina- 


tions, and  their  property  is  valued  at 
nearly  $1,000,000.  Secret  and  benevo- 
lent societies  are  represented  by  nearly 
fifty  lodges,  besides  the  different  sociid 
societies  and  clubs.  Public  libraries, 
theatres,  parks  and  other  places  of  in- 
tellectual advancement  and  amusement 
are  provided. 

El  Paso  has  made  rapid  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  as  a  manufactur- 
ing city,  having  made  a  gain  of  157  per 
cent  in  the  production  of  *'made  in  El 
Paso'*  goods,  which  includes  more  than 
100  different  articles  representing  the 
output  of  eighty-eight  large  and  small 
factories,  the  value  of  which  approxi- 
mates $23,000,000  annually.  About  3000 
hands  are  employed.  Here  the  cost  of 
living  is  very  little  higher,  if  any,  than 
in  most  other  localities,  and  the  living 
better.  An  abundance  of  cheap  native 
labor,  which  is  contented  and  efficient, 
cheap  fuel  and  a  ready  market  make  El 
Paso  an  ideal  manufacturing  point. 

WHAT  EL  PASO  HAS 

Among  the  lines  covered  by  the  suc- 
cessful manufacturing  concerns  are 
smelting,  cement,  flour,  mining  machin- 
ery, railroad  and  ore  ears,  brewing,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  building  material,  brick, 
cigars,  house  fixtures,  publishing  and 
commercial  printing,  bookbinding,  car- 
riages and  wagons,  farm  implements, 
candy,  coffee  roasting  and  spices,  dairy 
products,  compound  refining,  canneries, 
paint,  electric  supplies,  ice,  harness, 
trunks  and  valises,  mattresses,  dressed 
meats,  brooms,  iron  and  sheet  metal 
works  of  all  kinds,  foundries,  tiling,  and 
many  other  articles  for  the  consumption 
of  about  300,000  people  living  within  the 
trade  territory  of  this  city. 

Just  now  there  is  great  activity  in 
building,  and  the  record  of  1911,  which 
is  the  highest  ever  made  by  the  city, 
stands  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed.  In 
that  year  the  buildings  constructed  ag- 
gregated a  cost  of  $1,597,811.  The  most 
impressive  buildings  now  under  way  are 
the  Paso  del  Norte  Hotel,  which  will  cost 
$750,000,  and  the  Masonic  Temple,  cost- 
ing $80,000. 

The  first  unit  of  a  million  dollar  saw- 
mill, box  and  sash  and  door  factory  is 
being  constructed  and  a  $70,000  concrete 
viaduct  has  just  been  completed  over  the 
railroad  track  entering  the  city  from 
the  west.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^y  ^cjOOgie 


JEFF:  McLEMORE,  ^ 


POET— JOURNALIST 
EVERETT  LLOYD 


HE    explaoa- 

tory  label  of  t  h  i  s 
sketch  could  not  be 
called  a  nnsnomer 
— for  Jeff  I  MeLe- 
more  (who  is  as  finickj^  about 
the  colon  after  his  given  narnr 
as  an  old  maid  is  abr»ot  the 
creases  in  her  Sunday  skirt) 
is  just  what  the  title  would  in- 
dicate. He  is  both  of  them  and 
then  some  —  citizen-at'lnrgf^ 
and  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the 
same  vicinage. 

Writing  about 
J  e  f  f  :  is  difficult 
for  one  who  knows  f 
him  intimately — 
for  everything  tiiat 
it  is  possible  to  say 
about  him  has  been 
written  already. 
He  has  been  para- 
graphed and  press- 

agented  and  used  for  copy  so  long  and 
by  so  many  editors  and  newspapers  that 
nothing  new  remains  to  be  told.  Scarcely 
an  editor  in  the  country  has  overlooked 
him,  and  now  that  he  is  running  for  Con- 
gress we  may  expect  to  read  many 
humorous  jibes  and  paragraphs  about 
Colonel  Jeff: 

If  Jeff:  gets  to  Washington  he  will 
make  some  live  copy  for  Samuel  Q. 
Blythe  in  the  Saturday  EvenUig  Post, 
and  what  Sam  will  do  to  him  will  be  a 
plenty.  Then,  too,  the  Congressional 
Record  will  take  on  a  new  form.  If  some 
important  measure  is  pending  Jeff :  will 
rise  and  address  the  speaker. 

**The  gentleman  from  Texas,"  says 
the  latter. 

Whereupon  Jeff:  will  pull  out  his 
latest  poem  and  proceed.  There  is  not 
much  poetry  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  what  there  is  is  misquoted  and 
butchered;  but  Jeff:  will  give  them 
original  "dope."  If  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  Texas  rivers  and  har- 
bors happens  to  be  under  discussion,  I 
can  see  Jeff:  drawing  forth  his  **Indian- 
ola  and  Other  Poems,"  and  describing 
the  niggardly  provisions  of  nature,  and 
closing  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  larger 


of  political  affairs, 
fied    with    many 


appropriations.  For  be  it 
said  to  his  credit  that  while 
he  is  a  poet,  story-teller  and 
journalist  he  knows  Texas 
Hnd  her  needs. 

Jeff :  McLemore  knows 
more  people  in  Texas  than 
auy  other  man  in  the  State. 
He  has  worked  on  practi- 
cally every  big  daily  and 
many  of  the  smaller  papers. 
He  haa  lived  all  over  the 
State  and  knows 
b  y  name  every 
river,  lake,  fish 
pond,  road,  canal 
and  mud-hole.  He 
has  been  cowboy, 
farmer,  editor, 
publisher,  legisla- 
tor, city  council- 
man, secretary  of 
the  State  execu- 
t  i  ve  committee 
and  close  observer 
He  has  been  identi- 
wholesome  reforms. 
After  serving  two  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature  from  Corpus  Christi,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lemore located  in  Austin,  where  he 
established  the  well-known  weekly  State 
Topics.  It  was  this  paper  that  started 
a  crusade  aginst  the  practice  of  nepo- 
tism, which  then  honeycombed  the  State 
grovornment. 

State  Topics  took  up  the  fight  for 
the  people,  and  after  a  long  crusade  the 
practice  was  abolished  and  an  anti-nepo- 
tism bill  was  passed. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
^IcLemore  is  the  father  of  the  first  anti- 
cocaine  bill  ever  passed  in  Texas. 

Jeff:  ^IcLemore  is  best  known  as  a 
poet  and  journalist,  and  is  today  one  of 
the  ablest  newspaper  men  in  Texas.  He 
has  two  volumes  of  poems  to  his  credit, 
his  *'Indianola  and  Other  Poems"  being 
the  most  widely  known.  That  he  has 
not  become  more  widely  known  as  a  poet 
is  because  he  has  to  work  for  a  living 
and  has  been  slaving  all  these  years  in 
the  editorial  chair. 

About  two  3'^ears  ago  Mr.  McLemore 
removed  to  Houston,  later  reviving  his 
paper.  State  Topics. 
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Memories  of  John  Burroughs 


The  Work  euid  Habits  of  the  Famous 
Naturalist  Who  Recently  Celebrated 
His  Seventy-Fifth  Birthday    ::     ::     :: 


BY 


HARRY  VAN  DEMARK 

Author  of  **Marriner — StaflF  Poet,*^  **Lewis,  Singer  of  Songs,**  Etc. 


\\R^  celebration  recently  by  the 

Tdean  of  interpreters  of  out- 
door   delights,     John     Bur- 

'I     roughs,   of  his  seventy-fifth 

birthday,  recalls  to  mind  the 
time,  some  twenty-six  or  seven  years 
ago,  when  as  a  lad  I  saw  something  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  this  grand  old  man 
of  literature. 

By  some  trick  of  fate  or  fortune  I  was 
bom  in  Roxbury,  New  York,  the  pretty 
little  Catskill  village  that  had,  some 
forty-four  years  previous,  given  birth  to 
John  Burroughs,  and  which  is  also 
famed  as  the  birthplace  of  the  late  la- 
mented Jay  Gould. 

My  boyhood  days  were  filled  with 
never-to-be-forgotten  delights,  and  these, 
I  fear,  have  dimmed  somewhat  the  mem- 
ory of  my  meetings  with  Mr.  Burroughs, 
whose  name  at  that  time  meant  little  or 
nothing  to  me  by  reason  of  my  imma- 
ture years. 

Mr.  Burroughs  and  my  father  were 
fast  friends  and  frequently  chatted  for 
hours  at  a  time,  usually  between  trains 
at  the  depot.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  I  was  first  presented  to 
the  famous  naturalist.  I  fear  I  did  not 
properly  acknowledge  the  introduction. 
Unless  my  memory  plays  me  false,  I  re- 
garded his  approach  with  considerable 
timidity,  for  his  long  beard,  then  just 
beginning  to  gray,  reminded  me  of  the 
one  personage  I  had  longed  to  see  in 


flesh  and  Wood — ^that  delight  of  the 
childish  heart — Santa  Claus!  In  fact, 
Mr.  Burroughs  became  firmly  associated 
in  my  mind  with  that  mythical  person- 
age— an  impression  which  lasted  for 
years. 

HAD  AN  INHERENT  LOVE  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Another  fact  established  itself  clearly 
in  my  mind,  though  it  took  the  mature 
thought  of  after  years  to  develop  its  full 
appreciation — ''Oom  John,''  as  he  has 
frequently  beeli  termed,  had  an  inherent 
love  for  children.  No  more  hearty  hand- 
shake or  genial  smile  were  ever  passed 
from  *'man  to  man"  than  those  given 
me  by  Mr.  Burroughs  in  exchange  for 
my  diffident  demeanor. 

It  was  on  April  3,  1837,  that  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs was  bom  on  a  farm  up  in  the 
hills  back  of  Roxbury.  He  got  his  early 
education  in  the  country  school  nearby, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  once  employed 
Jay  (Jould  to  write  a  poem  for  him.  He 
gave  Gould  a  retaining  fee  of  a  few 
cents,  and  got  as  a  rebate  an  old  school 
book. 

**I  was  not  quick  with  my  pen,''  Mr. 
Burroughs  once  said,  **and  I  always  got 
out  of  writing  a  composition  whenever 
I  could.  One  day  I  handed  in  an  essay 
that  I  had  copied  from  an  almanac,  and 
the  teacher  recognized  it.  He  told  me  I 
must  write  something  original  twelve 
lines  in  length  before  I  left  the  room.    I 
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did  not  have  one  idea.  Jay  Gould  was 
sitting  behind  me,  and  he  wrote  a  poem 
and  handed  it  over  to  me  on  his  slate 
under  the  bench.  I  gave  it  to  the  teach- 
er and  he  let  me  out.  I  still  remember 
the  verses: 

Time  is  flying  past, 

Night  ia  coming  fast. 

I  minus  two, 

As  70U  all  know. 

But  what  is  more, 

I  must  hand  o'er 

Twelve  lines  by  night 

Or  stay  and  write. 

Just  eight  I've  got. 

But  you  know  that's  not 

Enough,  lacking  four. 

But  to  have  twelve  it  lacks  one  more. 

'*What  that  third  line  means  I've 
never  been  able  to  find  out,"  the  famous 
naturalist  confesses. 

WOODS  AND  FIELDS  PROVED  MOST 
CONGENIAL 

As  he  grew  into  young  manhood  Mr. 
Burroughs'  most  congenial  study  came 
to  bo  the  woods  and  fields,  and  waters, 
and  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
birds  and  animals  they  brouorht  to  his 
notice.  By  his  determination  to  reeord 
his  observations  of  these,  and  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  in  the  wild  state,  he 
gradually  overcame  a  distaste  for  writ- 
ing, and  established  the  basis  of  the  lit- 
erary' work  which  later  made  him  fa- 
mous. 

His  early  works  were  said  to  follow 
Emerson,  but  criticism  leveled  at  him, 
and  comparisons  made  of  him  and  the 
famous  writer,  caused  him  to  adopt  a 
different  style.  Most  of  his  early  papers 
were  appreciations  of  Emerson,  Whit- 
man and  Thoreau.  His  first  book  was 
*' Notes  on  Walt  Whitman,  as  Poet  and 
Person." 

In  1863  Mr.  Burroughs  went  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  for  some  years  en- 
gaged at  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
where  he  made  his  government  work  sup- 
port him  the  while  he  was  pursuing  the 
elusive  literary  bee. 

It  was  while  in  Washington  that  he 
met  the  man  he  came  to  know  and  love 
so  deeply,  and  who  formed  the  subject 
of  the  book  above  referred  to — Walt 
Whitman. 

Recently  Mr.  Burroughs  recounted  his 
first  meeting  with  the  poet. 


HIS    MEETING    WITH    WALT   WHITMAN 

At  the  dose  of  a  spring  day  in  Wa8h- 
ington  in  1864  young  Burroughs  was  in- 
troduced to  \^itman,  then  a  hospital 
nurse,  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Qen- 
eral  Bumsides'  old  Ninth  Corps  was 
marching  through  the  capital  on  its  way 
to  adventures  in  the  Wildemess,  where 
Grant's  army  was  face  to  face  with 
Lee's. 

**As  the  ranks  of  blue  swept  steadily 
past  us,"  said  Mr.  Burroughs,  *'I  no- 
ticed a  break  in  one  of  the  companies 
and  in  a  moment  three  or  four  soldiers 
were  crowding  around  my  new  friend 
calling  him  *Walt,'  throwing  their  arms 
about  his  neck  and  begging  him  to  go 
with  them  a  little  way. 

**  Whitman,  with  his  arms  fung  across 
blue  shoulders,  would  walk  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  rejoin  me.  This  hap- 
pened time  after  time.  The  men  who 
broke  ranks  were  those  to  whom  Wliit- 
man  had  ministered  in  the  hosiptals. 

**He  had  done  domestic  tasks  for 
them,  had  written  home  and  eased  anxie- 
ties and  cheered  the  downhearted,  and 
as  he  moved  serene  and  comforting  down 
the  rows  of  cots  the  men  had  come  to 
kncAv  and  love  him  with  the  deepest  sort 
of  love.  Why,  several  of  the  men  that 
were  marching  out  into  the  thick  of  the 
fighting  actually  kissed  Whitman  and 
almost  wept  when  he  had  to  drop  back 
and  leave  them." 

THE    DEATH    OF    WHITMAN 

The  last  time  Mr.  Burroughs  saw 
Whitman  was  shortly  before  the  poet's 
death  at  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Again  I  quote  him : 

**When  I  saw  him  huddled  up  in  his 
chair,  with  a  shawl  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  in  surroundings  that  were 
squalid,  I  was  deeply  moved.  Whitman 
saw  that  I  was  affected  and  he  put  out 
his  hand. 

**  'It's  all  right,  John;  it's  all  right' 
he  said. 

*  *  Although  Whitman  knew  that  he  was 
to  die,  he  did  not  fear  death;  in  fact,  I 
think  that  toward  the  end  he  rather 
longed  for  it.  When  he  was  still  able 
to  be  about  he  used  to  go  out  to  the 
tomb  that  he  had  built  and  lean  against 
it,  and  once  I  heard  him  say,  *I  wish  I 
was  there  now.' 
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''He  had  the  greatest  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  sure  confi- 
dence that  he  was  to  journey  to  the 
spheres." 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  sure  that  Whitman's 
popularity  is  growing  slowly,  as  it 
should. 

''His  name  now  is  not  the  bugaboo 
that  it  used  to  be  when  I  first  met  him 
and  when  yoti  could  hardly  mention  him 
in  polite  society,"  says  Mr.  Burroughs. 
"His  poems  have  the  lasting  merit  of 
deep  sincerity  and  the  lyrical  touch. 

THINKS    WHITMAN'S    WORKS    SHOULD 
POSSESS  TRUE  BEAUTY 

**As  I  have  said  somewhere  of  Whit- 
man, he  is  like  a  mountain;  as  you  get 
away  from  him  in  point  of  time  and  per- 
spective the  features  soften  down  and 
you  get  the  true  beauty. 

''In  appearance  he  gave  you  the  idea 
of  great  gentleness  and  a  soothing  mag- 
netism. His  skin  was  soft  like  a  wo- 
man 's.  His  head  had  an  antique  beauty. 
He  looked  like  the  elemental  man,  the 
father  of  us  all.  The  only  man  who  had 
a  head  at  all  like  Whitman's  was  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.  He,  too,  had  Whit- 
man's  beauty  and  simplicity." 

Mr.  Burroughs  also  knew  Emerson. 

"My  first  piece  of  writing  was  when 
I  was  twenty-three  years  old,"  he  says. 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly  accepted  an  es- 
say of  mine  called  'Expression.'  In 
those  days  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  were  unsigned. 

"I  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Emer- 
son's and  I  wrote  subconsciously  in  Em- 
ersonian style.  So  well  had  I  imitated 
him  that  even  'Poole's  Index'  put  that 
essay  down  as  one  of  Emerson's  and  Dr. 
Hill  of  the  English  department  at  Har- 
vard quoted  from  it. one  of  his  lectures, 
giving  credit  to  Emerson. 

HIS    ACQUAINTANCE    WITH     EMERSON 

"The  musk  of  Emerson  was  on  the 
garments  of  all  of  us  young  men  who 
were  writing  at  that  time  and  even  now 
I  sometimes  get  a  whiff  of  it  in  my  writ- 
ings." 

He  met  Emerson  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Concord  philosopher.  He  met  him 
once  at  West  Point,  where  Emerson — 
of  all  people — ^was  on  a  visiting  board, 
and  again  at  the  famous  breakfast  given 
to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  at  the  Buck- 
ingham Hotel  at  Boston. 


"Emerson  could  not  speak  to  us  for 
his  mind  was  breaking  down  and  he  was 
losing  his  memory  of  men  and  faces.  He 
sat  tihere  silent,  with  a  wonderful  look 
in  his  deep,  far-seeing  astral  eyes.  Whit- 
tier  took  me  up  to  introduce  him.  He 
did  not  remember  me.  Whittier  said: 
'Thee  knows  him,'  but  when  I  started  to 
ask  Emerson  about  Thoreau  he  seemed 
to  understand,  for  he  beckoned  to  a  com- 
mon friend  to  come  and  tell  me  about 
him." 

WORKS  IN   HIS  VINEYARD 

After  leaving  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment Mr.  Burroughs  began  that  ex- 
istence closer  to  nature,  in  which  one 
thinks  of  him  now.  He  purchased  a 
fruit  farm  near  West  Park  on  the 
Hudson,  and  became  a  vine  dresser,  mak- 
ing a  comfortable  living  out  of  his  writ- 
ings and  the  fruit  of  his  vines.  He  built 
the  house  there  with  his  own  hands  out 
of  the  stones  he  found  in  the  fields. 
Some  two  miles  away  he  built  the  rough 
cabin  Slabsides,  where  he  spent  many  of 
the  summer  months.  He  is  extremely 
hospitable,  and  it  is  rare  that  he  has  not 
two  or  three  friends  with  him  there.  His 
neighbors  are  his  continual  companions. 
He  lives  in  the  open  and  does  no  writing. 
Only  in  the  winter,  in  the  study  near 
Riverby,  does  he  prepare  his  manu- 
scripts. 

"My  chestnut  burrs  do  not  open  until 
the  frost,"  he  says.  "I  am  like  a  chest- 
nut. In  summer  I  feel  no  impulse  to 
write.  I  let  my  mind  lie  fallow  until 
late  October.  Then  for  some  months  the 
routine  of  my  days  is  something  like 
this — I  rise  early,  at  five  or  six  o'clock, 
breakfast,  and  walk  about,  or  do  work 
about  the  house  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
Then  I  write  three  or  four  hour^  seldom 
more.  But  I  can  only  write  what  I 
please,  and  when  I  please,  and  where  I 
please.  I  can't  do  work  to  order.  I 
can't  force  myself  to  work  after  the 
mood  has  exhausted  itself. 

"And  I  have  no  method,  no  i^stem. 
My  memory  is  poor,  and  I  take  no  notes. 
I  simply  find  that  what  is  attuned  to  my 
nature  survives  in  my  thoughts  and  the 
rest  sloughs  off  into  oblivion.  An  ex- 
perience must  lie  in  my  mind  for  some 
months  before  I  can  utilize  iti  If  there 
is  anything  to  it  it  will  ripen  and  get 
mellow  in  that  time.  But  I  don't  go 
into  the  woods  wi^g.^^h^  ^fi^cej^urpose 
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of  writing.  I  go  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
the  enjoyment  finds  belated  expression 
long  after  it  is  over." 

His  summer  days  at  Slabsides  are  as 
systematic  as  his  winter  ones.  After 
breakfast  he  generally  walks  the  two 
miles  to  Riverby,  and  there  gives  orders 
about  the  management  of  the  farm.  If 
it  be  the  time  of  gathering  the  grapes, 
which  he  ships  to  the  New  York  city 
markets,  he  will  lend  a  hand  himself  to 
the  -workmen.  If  not,  he  returns  to 
Slabsides,  and  there  spends  the  after- 
noon in  walking  through  the  fields  and 
woods,  with  his  friends  or  in  meditation. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  YOUNG  WRITERS 

While  rummaging  through  some  old 
letter  files  a  few  weeks  since  I  came 
across  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs about  twelve  years  ago,  when  he 
learned  that  I  had  embarked  on  the 
"stormy  pathway  of  literature,"  as  one 
writer  has  put  it. 

After  stating  his  inability  to  realize 
that  my  father  had  a  son  as  old  as  I,  Mr. 
Burroughs  said : 


"I  think  you  have  made  a  good  besinnlng 
for  one  so  young,  and  living  in  that  strange 
new  Texas  country,  you  should  turn  out 
something  fresh  and  characteristic  by  and 
by.  I  wonder  how  your  father  came  to  fUt 
so  far?  .  .  .  It  is  a  marvel  that  you  all 
escaped  from  that  terrible  cyclone  (retiring 
to  the  Galveston  storm)  with  your  Uvea. 
.  .  .  My  life  goes  along  as  usuaL  I  go 
back  to  the  old  home  for  a  month  or  more 
each  summer.  I  am  not  mi  industrious 
writer,  but  manage  to  do  a  little  work  •ach 
fall  and  winter.  I  try  to  wait  for  the  cream 
to  rise,  and  if  there  isi  no  cream,  I  do  not 
offer  my  reader  skimmed  milk.     ..." 

Right  there  is  a  piece  of  generous  ad- 
vice for  the  young  literary  aspirant — 
and  the  older  ones  may  take  it  to  heart, 
as  well — ^*'I  do  not  offer  my  reader 
skimmed  milk."  In  other  words,  there 
is  not  one  whit  of  commercialism  in  John 
Burroughs'  work.  He  moves  along  in 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  shedding  his 
kindly  light  on  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 

That  he  may  live  to  reach  the  century 
mark  is  only  one  of  the  many  good 
things  I  wish  him,  and  with  his  clean 
life  I  believe  he  will. 


The  Corporation's  Soul 


By  WILUAM  W.  GRirnN 


The  Southern  Pacific  Hospital  in  Houston  and  the  Men 
Who  Were  Responsible  for  Its  Building 


==T] ORPORATIONS  have  no 

G  souls,"  is  an  expression  that 

may    be    termed    "quasi-le- 

"     gal,"  but  is  it  literally  truet 

Certainly  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  a  soul  are  discerned  in  the 
efforts  of  the  individuals  constituting 
the  body  corporate,  or  some  of  them,  to 
do  something  philanthropic,  if  not  al- 
most charitable. 

I  am  going  to  write  of  the  near  soul 
of  the  Harriman  system  of  railroads,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Hospital  at  Houston.    There  may  be,  and 


undoubtedly  are,  other  splendidly- 
equipped  railroad  hospitals,  but  of  these 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  the  most  accurate 
exemplar.  Its  erection  is  the  inspiring 
story  of  the  enterprise,  industry,  energy 
and  effort  of  men  and  a  man. 

Sympathetic — and  sycophantic — ^biog- 
raphers have  paid  wondrous  tributes  to 
the  business  abilities  of  Edward  H.  Har- 
riman, who  made  what  is  called  the 
** Harriman  System" — kept  it  alive  and 
developed  it  to  perfection.  He  was  the 
organizer  and  the  master  mind  of  the 
greatest  railroad  system  of  all  time — ^but 
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he  is  dead.  How  dead?  You  will  have 
to  think  to  remember  how  great  he  was 
— this  man  so  great  only  a  year  or  so 
ago.  He  left  the  gpreatest  amount  of  dol- 
lars ever  gathered  by  any  man  in  a 
decade— something  like  $100,000,000  in 
ten  years.  And  now  he  is  remembered 
only  as  the  head  of  that  great  network 
of  lines — ^the  Harriman  System. 
On  the  day  he    was    buried,  all  the 


the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Harriman  lines 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  just  as  the  great 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search will  immortalize — ^not  Rockefel- 
ler— but  Flexner,  or  whoever  it  is  that 
isolates  a  microbe  or  finds  a  cure  for 
cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DR.  KNOX 
Just  as  Rockefeller  and  Harriman  and 


JUDGE  R.  S.  LOVETT. 

NATIVC  TEXAN  AND  SUCCESSOR  TO  E.  H.  HARRIMAN  AS 
EXECUTIVE  HEAD  OF  SOUTHERN  PACinC  SYSTEM 


wheels  on  all  the  trains  of  that  system 
tseased  to  revolve  for  five  minutes.  He 
died  at  the  wrong  time,  as  all  such  men 
do.  Possibly,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  carried  the  great  enterprise  to  even 
greater  perfection,  as  others  possibly 
will  do.  It  was  to  be  his  monument — it 
is  his  monument. 

In  lesser  way,  or  in  a  moie  humble 
way,  perchance,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Hospital  will  recall,  always  with  pleas- 
ant memory,  the  man  who  was  most  in- 
strumental in  its  upbuilding.  Dr.  Knox, 


his  roads  have  given  in  dollars,  so  have 
Flexner  and  Knox  given  in  service  to 
humanity.  That  in  man  which  does  not 
perish  is  his  personal  influence.  Since 
we  are  creatures  of  environment  and 
heredity,  if  you  wisely  shape  the  en- 
vironment of  those  about  you  and  trans- 
mit that  which  is  good  to  your — and 
their — posterity,  you  will  live,  and  the 
waves  of  time  shall  dash  impotently 
against  your  life  next  year  and  for  years 
to  come.  You  will  be  living  generations 
hence  in  descendan^gj9^(y;ourself  and  of 
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those  whose  lives  your  life  has  benefi- 
cently helped  and  influenced.  But  you 
must  have  bought  life — not  with  gold, 
but  with  service  and  self,  coined  into 
deeds  of  unselfishness.  . 

So  it  is  that  this  hospital  will  be  a 
monuip^nt  to  Dr.  Enox,  and  his  name 


mately  $200,000.  Pure  air,  a  maximum 
of  sunshine  and  perfect  quietude  being 
the  most  desirable  adjuvants  in  the  cure 
of  disease,  it  is  happily  situated  on  high 
ground  near  enough  to  the  center  of  the 
city  to  be  convenient,  and  yet  so  remote 
as  to  be  quiet  and  apart  from  the  hustle 


THORNWELL  FAY 
'P^CSIDCKT  OF  THE  HARRIMAN  LINES  IN  TEXAS  AND  LOUISIANA 


will  be  ever  linked  with  it  by  all  who 
have  been  cared  for  and  healed  there. 
For,  after  all,  it  is  there,  and  through 
him,  and  in  this  one  place,  that  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  great  corporation  is 
Idid  gentljr,  delicately,  and,  betimes,  af- 
fectionatdy; 

The  Southern   Pacific  Hospital  was 
built  in  1910-1911  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 


and  bustle  of  the  city's  life  and  its 
germ-laden  atmosphere.  It  may  be 
properly  classed  as  a  general  hospital 
for  one  hundred  and .  twenty-five  par 
tients,  though  it  can  be  made  to  readily 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  is  neither  a  sky-scraper  nor  a  two- 
storied  pavilion,  but  a  tliree-story  and 
basement  building  of  impo(dng.ftnictare 
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and  architectured  in  mission  style.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  three  buildings,  though 
solidly  connected  by  masonry  in  the 
basement  and  first  floors,  only  joined  by 
solariums  or  lounging  rooms  on  the  sec- 
oDd  and  third  floors.  It  is  absolutely 
fireproof  throughout.  Like  most  of  the 
large  hospitals  of  America  it  is  heated 
hy  steam — the  same  boilers  being  used  to 
generate  steam  for  sterilization  and  dis- 


ing  angles  or  comers  anywhere.  In 
keeping  with  the  last  word  in  hospi- 
tals, all  doors  are  perfectly  plain  with- 
out panel  and  with  the  outer  veneer  cut 
from  around  the  rim  to  form  a  continu- 
ous grain;  there  are  no  thresholds. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING 

In  the  center  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings is 'the  administration  building,  or 


RECEPTION  ROOM  IN  THE  MACNinCENT  NEW  HOSPITAL  RECENTLY  ERECTED 
IN  HOUSTON  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIHC  RAILROAD 


infection  as  for  heat.  It  has  natural 
ventilation  by  means  of  windows  and 
openings  through  the  walls  to  the  out- 
door air.  It  is  lighted  completely  by 
electricity.  In  the  patients'  rooms  and 
in  the  wards,  reflecting  lights  or  indirect 
illumination  obtain,  giving  a  soft,  sub- 
dued light  throughout  the  room  without 
any  direct  rays  coming  into  the  patients' 
eyes.  In  the  general  corridors  ceiling 
lights  are  satisfactorily  used  as  they 
light  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling.  The  walls  are  of  cement, 
tastily  and  appropriately  painted.  The 
floors  are  of  terrazo — in  halls,  wards 
and  private  rooms  as  well  as  in  operat- 
ing rooms;  the  junctures  between  the 
walls  and  floods  are  coved,  thus  obviat- 


department,  and  on  the  ground  floor  are 
located  the  superintendent's  office,  the 
waiting  and  reception  rooms,  the  medi- 
cal library  and,  across  the  corridor 
from  the  superintendent's  office,  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  nurses. 
Situated  on  this  floor  also  are  to  be 
found  the  staff  diningrooms,  the  nurses' 
diningroom,  together  with  the  general 
diningroom  for  the  male  employes  and 
the  general  kitchen.  In  the  basement  are 
rooms  for  the  male  employes,  linen 
rooms,  clothes  rooms,  employes'  bath 
rooms  and  the  receiving  ward — apart 
from  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  and 
the  sterilizing  and  disinfecting  rooms. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  de- 
voted to  private  rooms,  small  wards  and^ 
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larger  wards  and  the  ward  dependencies, 
which  are  conveniently  placed  to  save 
labor  and  make  as  pleasant  and  as  eai^ 
of  performance  as  possible  the  work  at . 
hand.  The  bath  rooms  and  toilets  are 
capacious  and  of  latest  improvement, 
and  the  diet  kitchens  and  serving-rooms 
are  all  ihey  should  be. 


ing  rooms.  The  minor  operating  room, 
while  smaller  and  less  pretentious  than 
the  other,  has  all  the  necessaries  and 
modem  conveniences.  The  major  room 
is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  room.  Ter- 
razo  floors  and  wainscoting  being  most 
desirable,  prevail  entirely,  not  only  in 
the  operating  room  proper,  but  in  the 


DR.  R.  W.  KNOX 

CHIEF  SURGEON  OF  THE  MARRIMAN  UNES  IN  TEXAS.  WHOSE  ETTORTS 
WENT  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD  SECURING  THE  HOSPITAL 


.  The  solariums,  in  which  convalescent 
patients  spend  much  of  their  time,  are 
homelike  and  cheerful,  with  tables  for 
i^iagazines,  pictorial  and  otherwise,  and 
a  general  tone  that  would  cause  any 
sick  person  to  take  a  new  view  of  life. 

OPERATING  ROOMS  ARE  MODERN 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  a  hos- 
pital is  its  operating  rooms,  of  which 
the  Southern  Pacific  Hospital  has  two, 
properly  called  minor  and  major  operat- 


subsidiary  rooms — ^the  anaesthetic  room, 
the  sterilizing  room,  the  instrument 
room,  the  surgeon's  washroom  and  the 
surgical  supply  room. 

Hot  and  cold  water  sterilizers  stand 
in  an  adjoining  room,  connected  with  the 
operating  room  by  means  of  pipes  and 
taps.  All  plumbing  is  so  arranged  that 
all  parts  of  the  fixtures  are  get-at-able 
— not  only  the  exterior,  but  the  interior. 

All  important  rooms  of  the  hospital — 
and  every  rooniDigii^eiimportant — are   as 
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carefully  built  to  permit  of  perfect 
cleanliness  as  the  operating  room  itself. 
This  is  one  hospital  where  the  great 
waste  of  money  usually  spent  for  mar- 
ble, glass  and  tiles  in  fine  operating 
rooms — ^those  expensive  creations  of 
architects  which  are  not  appreciated  by 
real  surgeons — ^has  ceased,  and  the  mon- 
ey has  been  used  for  other  rooms  and 
places,  co-equal  in  importance  with  the 
operating  room. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  MAN   IN 
CHARGE 

I  have  said  that  this  hospital  was 
builded  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Enox — so  it  was.  And  today  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Harri- 
man  lines  he  is  its  controlling  spirit — 
its  governing  board — ^the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  its  administration.  Dr.  Knox 
is  a  straight,  up-standing  man  of  six 
feet  and  mayhap  a  trifle  more.  He  is 
square  of  shoulder  and  strongly  built, 
with  good  hands  and  ample  wrists.  The 
top  of  his  finely-shaped  and  well-poised 
head  is  bald,  or  rapidly  becoming  so. 
What  there  is  left  of  hair  is  closely 
cropped  and  only  beginning  to  grey.  A 
pair  of  keen,  but  not  cold,  eyes  look  out 
from  beneath  distinguished  eyebrows. 
His  face  has  the  ruddiness  which  comes 
from  health.  There  are  lines  in  it,  but 
they  denote  thought  rather  than  age. 
His  nose  has  the  aquiline  bend  that  is 
generally  taken  as  a  mark  of  firmness 
and  strength  of  character.  His  face  is 
clean  shaven,  his  mouth  is  firm,  his  chin 
is  square.  In  manner  he  is  affable  to 
all,  be  he  superintendent,  nurse,  physir 
cian,  orderly  or  workman. 

He  has  lived  in  Texas  many  years  and 
for  more  than  a  score  has  been  con- 
nected, as  surgeon,  with  some  of  the 
lines  which  now  comprise  the  great  sys- 
tem of  which  he  is  the  chief  medical  of- 
ficer. The  hospital  is  his  hobby — his 
pride.  He  nurtures  and  guards  it  as  a 
parent  would  his  child.  Though  rich 
and  practically  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice, and  much  engrossed  with  the  execu- 
tive work  of  his  department,  he  gener- 
ally goes  'to  the  hospital  daily  about 
eight-thirty  in  the  morning.  Time  and 
skill  for  which  he  could  receive  larger 
emoluments  he  gives  freely  and  gladly 
to  his  patients.  None  are  too  lowly  for 
him  to  assist  and  relieve,  albeit  he  has 
assistants  to  do  that  sort  of  work. 


ARMSTRONG  AND  HIS  WORK 
Under  Dr.  Knox,  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  hospital,  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Armstrong 
— and  his  job  is  not  'in  the  sinecure  class 
by  any  means.  The  position  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  for,  be  it  remembered,  this  is 
a  railroad  hospital,  where  patients  do 
not  consider  themselves — and  rightly  so 
— charity  charges.  They  all  contribute 
to  the  hospital  fund — fifty  cents  per 
month — month  in  and  month  out,  year 
in  and  year  out,  so  long  as  they  remain 


r.  W.  ARMSTRONG 
SUPEKINTENDCNT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACiriC     * 
HOSPITAL  AT  HOUSTON 

in  the  employ  of  the  Harriman  lines, 
and  these  contributions  are  compulsory 
and  deducted  monthly  from  the  salary 
of  everybody,  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  the  president  to  the  merest 
messenger,  entitling  the  contributors  to 
hospital  benefits  at  all  times  when  medi- 
cal and  surgical  services  are  required; 
and  while  they  remain  at  the  hospital 
everything  is  free.  Engineers  of  many 
years'  standing,  conductors  old  in  the 
service,  the  old  and  weather  beaten  flag- 
man, brakemen,  firemen,  section  hands, 
all  contribute  and  share  the  benefits 
alike. 

So  it  is  that  the  superintendent  has 
a  variegated  crowd  to  deal  with,  of  all 
conditions,  colors  and  nationalities.  He 
recognizes  as  a  most  important  part  of 
his  work — and  a  very  serious  Vqii©QiQIC 
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attitude  toward  the  many  patients  who 
come  to  his  care,  for  well  he  knows  that 
upon  his  discreet  and  careful  conduct  de- 
pends largely  the  success  of  his  admin- 
istration. If  a  courteous  manner,  tact- 
ful handling  of  difficult  situations — 
and  they  are  many — an  ability  to  refuse 
impossible  and  improper  requests  with- 
out giving  offense,  an  enforcement  of 
the  hospital  rules  in  a  manner  that  will 
convince  the  individual  that  he  is  not 
being  discriminated  against,  a  mainte- 
nance of  an  even  temper  under  most  try- 
ing circumstances,  cheerful  and  cordial 
response  to  requests  whenever  this  is 
possible — ^in  all,  an  ever  present  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  his  charges  are 
important  factors,  sort  of  unofficial 
partners  in  the  hospital  scheme,  if  these 
be  the  features  that  should  characterize 
a  superintendent's  attitude  and  conduct, 
then  he  is  the  ideal  man  for  the  place. 
He  always  seems  able  to  assert  his  au- 
thority in  a  manner  that  will  not  offend 
the  sensibilities  and  alienate  the  friendly 
regard  of  those  whose  good  will  is  impor- 
tant, and  to  this  extent  deprive  the  hos- 
pital of  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  SERVICE  ARE 
REQUIRED 

It  is  often  said  that  a  man  is  judged 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  and  it  is  as 
true  that  a  man  can  be  judged  by  the 
men  he  employs,  and  so  employing,  dis- 
charging and  disciplining  employes  be- 
ing of  the  superintendent's  prerogatives, 
Mr.  Armstrong  can  be  well  and  fairly 


estimated  by  the  respect  which  is  mani- 
fested for  him  on  every  side,  a  respect 
which  he  at  once  merits  and  naturally 
commands.  Approaching  forty  years,  of 
sound  and  clean  life,  a  hard  worker,  he 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  conduct  of  his 
house  and  the  behavior  of  officers  and 
employes,  and  qualified  at  all  times  to 
act  judiciously  and  intelligently  on  mat- 
ters which  come  before  him  for  decision. 
He  is  a  truly  successful  superintendent, 
for  he  studies  how  his  institution  may, 
with  the  means  at  its  disposal,  give  the 
best  care  to  its  patients.  For  these  rear 
sons  his  hospital  is  growing  to  a  positicm 
of  great  influence  among  its  fellows  and 
he  deserves  it  all. 

The  ''human  side"  is  very  often  for- 
gotten. It  is  not  altogether  more  mon^ 
that  our  hospitals  need,  but  higher 
ideals.  In  this  business  age  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  hospi- 
tals are  growing  less  morally  than  finan- 
cially— that  they  are  primarily  for  the 
sick — ^institutions  designed  to  serve  suf- 
fering humanity.  Theirs  is  the  duty  to 
save  lives  and  give  their  leader  ministry 
of  comfort,  compassion  and  helpfulness, 
healing  and  soothing,  and  restoring  fail- 
ing health  to  him  who  is  the  support  of 
the  home — ^the  nucleus  of  the  State — 
thus  creating  a  debt  that  none  can  ever 
repay. 

As  do  other  places,  the  hospitals  have 
their  funny  incidents,  but  beyond  the 
mirth  are  the  sorrows,  tears  and  disap- 
pointments, the  forgetting  and  the  for- 
gotten. 


STOPPED  THE  HECKLER 


Having  done  his  best  by  eve;ry  fair  and  unfair  means  during  the  election  to 
catch  the  candidate  tripping,  the  heckler  grew  offensively  personal. 

'*Is  it  true  that  your  mother  washes — "  he  began,  but  before  he  could  add 
the  word  ** clothes"  the  witty  candidate  called  out  smartly: 

'*0f  course  she  does.  Why,  don't  you?" 

This  raised  a  loud  laugh  at  the  heckler's  expense,  but  still  undaunted  he 
returned  to  the  attack. 

**You  can't  deny,"  he  said,  *'that  your  father  was  a  rag  and  bone  man.  I 
bought  some  clothes  of  him  thirty  years  ago." 

**And  I  see  you're  still  wearing  them!"  was  the  candidate's  lightning  retort. 

There  was  no  more  heckling  that  night. 
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POST  OF  POST  CITY 


An  Intimate  Sketch  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Man  Who  Is  Interested  In  Texas 


I  O  man  is  more  keenly  alive  to 
l^  the  opportunities  offered  in 
'^^  Texas,  or  more  sanguine  of 

'I     her  progress  than  C.  W.  Post 

of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
Hr.  Post  is  not  a  Texan,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  but  his  wide  interests  in  the  State 
give  him  a  very  deep  interest  in 
her  wdf are. 

He  was  bom  in  Spmgfield, 
Illinois,  October  26,  1854,  where 
his  parents  were  neighbors  and 
dose  friends  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. One  of  Mr.  Post's  earlier 
memories  is  that  of  the  rugged 
statesman  reaching  down  to 
shake  hands  before  leaving 
Springfield  in  1861  to  be  in- 
augurated president  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Post  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Springfield 
and  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  he  made  an  enviable  rec- 
ord as  a  student.  After  leaving 
the  university  he  entered  into 
business  with  his  father  in 
Springfield,  and  a  year  or  two 
later  was  offered  a  position  to 
travel  for  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment concern.  After  spending 
seven  or  eight  years  in  a  com- 
mercial way,  covering  a  number 
of  western  and  southwestern 
states,  he  became  manager  at 
Kansas  City  for  a  lai^e  imple- 
ment factory.  Still  later  he  re- 
turned to  Springfield  and  with 
local  capitalists  started  a  plow 
factory.  In  connection  with  this 
enterprise,  young  Post  shattered  his 
health  and  for  seven  or  eight  years 
drifted  about.  A  part  of  this  time  he 
"punched"  cattle  in  West  Texas,  where 
the  air  helped  but  did  not  cure  him. 

In  1907.  while  casting  about  for  an 
investment  Mr.  Post  decided  to  buy  204,- 


000  acres  of  land  in  Garza  and  Lynn 
counties,  Texas.  One  section  of  this 
ranch  is  now  the  site  of  Post  City, 
founded  by  the  manufacturer,  which  is 
the  county  seat  of  Qarza  county.  It  is 
a  model  town,  every  house  and  store 
having  been  built  by  the  owner  and  sold 


C.  W.  POST  or  POST  CITY.  WHO  IS  INTERESTED 
IN  TEXAS  DEVELOPMENT. 

to  residents  on  a  co-operative  plan,  such 
as  he  had  employed  in  building  homes 
for  his  workingmen  in  Battle  Creek.  The 
first  building  materials  were  hauled 
ninety  miles  in  wagons,  that  being  in 
the  days  before  the  railroad  reached  the 
town. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    PERSONAL   CHAT    WITH    READERS 

SHOP  TALK 


THE  TEXAS  UAGAZINE  FOB  JULY 

HEBE  are  so  many  good  things  scheduled  for  July  that,  I 


T  hardly  know  where  to  begin  to  tell  you  about  them. 
There  i^  an  article  1b^  Harper  Dean,  Assistant  State 
Entomologist,  whose  ** Texas — Land  of  Honey,"  in  Thb 
Texas  Magazine  for  May,  excited  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment.  It  is  entitled  **The  Texas  Farmers'  Congress." 
Mr.  Dean  enters  very  thoroughly  into  the  work  of  this 
organization,  what  it  ha»  occomplished  and  what  it  hopes  to  aceom- 
plis  in  the  future. 

Marguerite  Routledge,  who  recei;itly  visited  the  Medina  Dam  in 
the  interest  of  The  Texas  Magazine,  has  an  interesting  article  <m 
the  progress  of  this  great  project.  In  order  to  give  the  July  issue 
an  irrigation  flavor,  I  have  also  arranged  with  a  New  Mexican  writer, 
Leonard  McKee,  for  an  article  to  be  entitled  **  Irrigation  in  the  Pecos 
and  Mimbres  Valleys."  Irrigation  is  a  pertinent  subject  in  many 
parts  of  Texas,  and  these  articles  will  afford  the  general  reader  seme 
idea  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  more  arid  sections  of  the 
country. 

''The  Texas  Overland  Mail"  is  the  title  of  an  historical  sketch  by 
Mrs.  Lipscomb  Norvell,  who  has  already  contributed  two  absorbing 
historicid  articles  to  The  Texas  Magazine.  There  will  be  several 
other  articles  of  interest  to  Texans  and  others — ^in  fact,  the  July  num- 
ber will  be  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  turned  out. 

SEBIAL  BECOMES  MORE  ABSORBING 

*'The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star"  will  reach  an  absorbingly  inter- 
esting point.  Mr.  Tracy's  serial  is  receiving  many  favorable  comments 
from  over  the  State,  as  well  as  some  from  readers  in  other  states.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  best  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to 
come — in  fact,  the  last  installment  is  more  intensely  interesting  than 
any  that  have  gone  before. 

Among  the  short  stories  in  the  July  number  will  be  found  **Gk)ne 
to  the  Dogs,"  by  Paul  Kester.  brother  of  the  late  Vaughan  Kester, 
and  a  well  known  writer  and  dramatist;  and  ** Pepper  Tames  the 
Zebra,"  by  Prank  E.  Anderson.  This  number  will  probably  contain 
the  first  half  of  a  two-part  story  of  adventure  which  has  been  num- 
bered for  some  time  among  our  fiction  plans. 

Through  a  miscalculation  as  to  the  space  available  *'The  Hero 
of  Juarez,"  *' Masonry  Among  the  Southwestern  Indians,"  and  **Not 
on  the  Rolls,"  were  held  over  for  a  future  issue. 

I  might  add  that  the  contents  of  the  August  and  September  num- 
bers will  even  surpass  those  for  July.  We  can't  stand  still,  so  why 
not  grow  better  ? 

— Habry  Van  Demark. 
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THE  LANE 

By  WILL  T.  HALE 

Not  here  is  heard  the  din  from  where,  up-enrled, 

The  urban  smoke  the  sounding  welkin  drapes — 
Harsh  hammerings  on  the  anvil  of  the  world 

As  rushed  humanity  its  fortune  shapes. 
Unvexed  by  much  that  makes  the  spirit  sore 

While  witnessing  the  war  of  wrong  and  right, 
A  peaceful  stream  that  cheers  a  peaceful  shore 

Day  rolls  between  its  banks  of  mom  and  night. 
Here  the  plainfolk  in  obscure  ways  have  taught 

The  truth  too  often  now  ignored  of  men — 
Pure  lives  are  echoes  of  God's  holiest  thought 

Sounding  awhile  betwixt  the  Now  and  Then. 
Who  for  less  fortunate  have  often  done 

Some  kindly  deeds  the  world  may  never  con — 
White  blocks  of  light  they  quarried  from  the  son 

To  build  a  stair  to  step  to  Heaven  on ! 

Beyond  the  glistening  runnel  gray  crags  raise 

Heads  far  more  ancient  (turbaned  in  the  blue) 
Than  temples  that  were  legends  in  the  days 

Before  Damascus  flourished  quaintly  new ; 
The  insects'  drones,  insistent  and  forlorn, 

Out  where  the  winds  shy  violets  caress, 
Hint  of  some  fairyland  Samson  grinding  com — 

Blind  dupe  of  some  Delilah's  faithlessness; 
A  twittering  catbird  hurriedly  darts  from  sight 

Where  trumpet-flowers  beyond  the  orchard  blase; 
While  on  the  fence  a  partridge  stands  upright, 

Sliding  its  whistle-shuttle  through  the  haze. 
Deep  are  the  tints  of  yellow,  red  and  green ; 

Subdued  all  sounds  these  sylvan  ways  along ; 
And  all  the  world  is  but  a  singing  scene. 

And  all  the  earth  is  but  a  pictured  song ! 

Events  are  seeds  that  grow  perennial  plants 

In  Memory's  fertile  and  unbounded  field — 
Rare  roses  which  our  deepest  joys  enhance, 

Or  weeds  we  would  to  sheer  destructicoi  yield ; 
My  youth,  though  but  a  generation  gone, 

Seems  blurr'd  as  things  that  now  tradition  holds — 
Old  trysts  once  kept  on  roofs  of  Babylon, 

Old  shepherd-songs  once  heard  on  Shinar's  wolds: — 
Yet  have  I  mused  here  in  the  country  lane 

That  leads  to  where  my  earlier  hours  were  spent. 
Till  buried  hopes  and  faith  arose  again — 

Till  all  my  past  was  with  the  present  blent; 
For,  as  the  farthest  hills,  through  mist  outlined. 

Are  loveliest  to  the  idler's  pensive  view. 
The  dearest  years  are  those  that  lie  behind. 

Par  off  and  dim  in  recollection's  blue. 
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AT  TOF-TRAMWAY  f OR 
COKV  EYING  CONGReiE 
FROM  CRUSHER  TO  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  MAIN 
DAM. 

AT  BOTTOM-TME  AU- 
TMOR  AND  MtMBERS  OF 
HER  PARTY 


THE  MEDINA  DAM 


By  MARGUERITE  ROUTLEDGE 

Aatkor  of  **Tk«  Restoration  of  tho  AUmo.**  **Q««ini  S^n  Antonio.' 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
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HEN  it  was  as  the  Scotch  say, 
*'a'  aboot  the  toon/'  the 
Bexar  County  Highway 
League,  headed  by  Secretary 
D.  E.  Colp  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent H.  E.  Hildebrand,  had  arranged 
an  auto  excursion  to  the  Medina  dam- 


site  in  the  interest  of  good  roads,  I  de- 
cided to  make  one  of  the  party.  Being 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  this  was  easily  arranged,  and 
buckling  on  my  armor,  consisting  of  ko- 
dak and  writing  pad,  and  reinforced 
with  an  amply-supplied  sandwich  box,  I 
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arrived  at  the  starting  place — ^the  Alamo 
— ^before  Old  Sol  had  raised  his  face  to 
look  upon  a  chill,  damp  world. 

The  morning  was  an  ideal  one  for  a 
Texas  February,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
beautiful  day,  which  was  later  entirely 
fulfilled.  Presently  numbers  of  autos 
drew  up  and  the  photographers  sought 
posts  of  vantage.  As  the  sun  gleamed 
out,  the  photos  were  taken,  and  with 
cheers  and  loud  "honk-honks,"  Mr.  Hil- 
debrand  led  the  long  processicm  west 
along  the  awakening  city  streets, 
through  the  residence  portion,  past  the 
city  limits,  rolling  fields  and  prairies, 
to  where  tiie  calm  of  country  quietude 
reigned. 

There  was  naught  to  mar  the  silence 
but  the  soft  hum  of  the  auto.  The  crisp, 
almost  biting,  air  gave  to  our  faces  the 
ever-sought  color  of  the  rose  as  we  set- 
tled back  comfortably  for  the  ride.  For 
many  miles  we  followed  a  one-time  In- 
dian trail  over  the  hills,  crossing  Leona 
Creek  and  passing  for  some  distance 
along  the  banks  of  the  Medina  River.  It 
was  a  jolly  crowd.  Bringing  up  the  rear 
of  the  procession  as  our  party  did — ^the 
secretary  had  taken  on  himself  this  self- 
imposed  task — ^we  stopped  at  intervals 
to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  an  unfortu- 
nate busily  engaged  in  coaxing  a  recre- ' 
ant  casing,  and  as  one  of  the  party  re- 
marked, ''endeavoring  to  get  together 
the  few  pounds  of  atmopshere  necessary 
for  travel."  Badinage  and  merriment 
and  munching  on  red-cheeked  apples  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

THE  APPROACH  TO  THE  DAM 

By  fields  of  springing  grain,  spaces 
of  mesquite  and  prickly-pear,  and  roll- 
ing prairie  land,  with  a  background  of 
purple  hills,  sloping  softly  to  the  east, 
we  sped. 

Suddenly  a  halt  was  made  and  a  view 
of  the  tortuous  canyon  was  to  be  had, 
far  below.  In  front  the  road  appeared 
impassable,  so  marked  was  the  descent. 
As  the  machine  slipped  over  the  edge  of 
the  seeming  precipice  and  like  a  projec- 
tile, sped  down  the  road  into  the  river 
bed,  we  caught  our  breath  in  exultation 
at  the  indescribable  delight  of  passage. 
The  power  of  momentum  carried  the 
auto  on  to  the  opposite  bank.  At  this 
point  no  water  was  visible.  We  were 
about  ten  miles  below  the  reversion  dam. 

In  and  out  between  the  shaggy  cedar, 
spindly  willow  and  rough-braked   oak, 


we  wound.  Soon  we  struck  a  bit  of 
white  sand,  and  gaining  a  turn,  saw  a 
score  of  otiier  autos  spread  out  before 
us  at  the  river's  edge.  Here  the  crystal 
water  gurgled  over  a  bed  of  natural 
hard  limestcme,  worn  smooth  from  years 
of  washing. 

The  ford  was  surmounted  by  a  steep 
rise  of  ground  on  the  opposite  side.  Ab 
the  vehicles  passed  through  the  water 
and  reached  this  rise,  many  slid  back 
into  the  stream,  which  was  the  occasion 
for  gleeful  shouts  from  their  occupants. 
Finally,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, a  plan  was  devised.  The  cars 
were  driven  with  a  rush'* across  the 
stream  on  to  a  sand-bank  to  one  side  of 
the  road,  then  backed  away  and  started 
rapidly  on  a  zig-zag  course  up  the  in- 
cline. Loud  was  the  lau^ter  and  nu- 
merous the  picknickers,  who  alighted 
after  crossing  to  witness  the  fun. 

IN   SIGHT  OF  THE    DAM 

The  second  ford,  two  miles  further 
on,  was  easy  of  accomplishment,  and 
shortly  the  pillars  of  the  diversion  dam 
came  into  sight.  This  is  to  be  built  on 
the  interlock  plan  and  will  be  one  thou- 
sand feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  high. 
It  is  to  be  of  concrete,  reinforced  with 
steel  rails,  and  will  impound  a  lake  forty 
feet  deep  at  the  lower  end  and  eight  feet 
deep  at  the  upper  end,  next  to  the  main 
dam,  being  four  miles  in  length.  Out 
to  the  west  at  this  point  is  the  main 
canal.  This  will  be  twenty-three  miles 
in  length  and  is  to  cost  $700,000. 

For  the  following  four  miles  the  scen- 
ery is  made  up  of  immense  boulders,  gi- 
gantic cliffs,  irregular  crevices,  gulches, 
ravines  and  rugged  crags  of  blue  and 
white  limestone. .  It  resembles  Colorado 
canyons  greatly  in  the  coloring  and  ir- 
regularity of  outline.  In  the  caves  along 
the  roadway  the  Mexican  laborers  and 
their  families  have  ensconced  themselves 
cozily.  As  the  autos  of  city  dwellers 
passed,  the  curious  children,  their  eld- 
ers, the  ever-present  mongrel  canines, 
and  faithful  burro,  eagerly  made  their 
appearance.  The  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  dressed  in  miscellaneous  gar- 
ments of  every  color  of  the  rainbow, 
making  an  attractive  picture  of  vivid 
color.  Their  habitations  resemble  those 
of  the  cliff-dwellers.  The  doors  are  cov- 
ered  with  barriers  made  of  twigs,  grass 
and  vines,  and  inside  the  caves  are  fit- 
ted up  in  a  crude  way  for  livin«[g 
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Far  above  the  sun  kissed  the  faces  of 
the  canyon,  which  bore  evidence  of  the 
great  torrent  they  once  held  in  leash. 
With  slight  imagination  one  could  .)ee 
a  beautiful  castle  with  turreted  towers 
and  quaint  balconies  traced  in  the  por- 
ous designs  upon  the  faces  of  the  mas- 
sive stone  walls. 

SCENE  WAS  AWE-INSPIRING 

It  was  an  awe-inspiring  fijpene.  Over 
all,  the  tenacious  shrub  and  weed- 
growths,  clinging  in  a  surprising  man- 


table  stood  dozens  of  cans  of  milk  and 
cream  and  generous  bags  of  sugar.  Mak- 
ing a  round  of  the  party  after  an  hour 
of  sight-seeing,  we  found  that  many  auto 
enthusiasts  had  come  over  a  hundred 
miles — from  Divine  and  Cotulla — ^far  to 
the  southwest,  and  that  more  than  four 
hundred  persons  had  brought  lunches 
and  come  on  the  picnic  trip.  After  a 
luncheon  that  tasted  unusually  delicious 
from  the  long  ride  in  the  fresh  air,  the 
party  left  the  picnic  grounds  to  have  a 
look  over  the  great  project. 


MEN  AT  WORK  ON  THE  FOUNDATION.  PART  OF  WHICH  IS  COMPLETED 


ner,  dressing  nat|ire's  nudity,  and  grace- 
fully hiding  the  crude,  harsh  outlines 
of  her  handiwork. 

Oreat  interest  was  manifested  by  all 
when  the  short  shrill  whistle  of  an  en- 
gine rent  the  air,  and  the  rattle  of  ma- 
chinery was  heard.  Along  the  shelving 
canyon  wall  wound  the  road,  and  on 
reaching  a  sharp  curve,  our  goal  was  in 
view.  A  little  farther  on  we  parked  the 
car  in  a  grove  of  aged  oak  and  willow, 
where  great  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  picknickers'  comfort.  Here  the 
undergrowth  had  been  cleared  away  and 
large  flat  stones  scattered  about  for 
seats  at  lunch  time.  To  one  side  fires 
burned  under  large  boilers  filled  with 
delicious  coffee,  while  on  an  improvised 


A  more  propitious  site  for  a  dam 
could  hardly  have  been  selected  from  the 
miles  of  beautiful  Medina  Canyon.  The 
main  dam  is  located  just  eight  miles 
from  the  old  town  of  Castroville  on  the 
same  stream.  It  was  along  part  of  the 
original  pioneers'  trail  to  this  quaint 
place,  that  the  picnic  party  had  traveled 
to  the  dam. 

DAM  LIES  BETWEEN  MAMMOTH  iCLIFFS 

Between  mammoth  cliffs,  stretching 
upward  in  almost  perpendicular  lines, 
the  foundation  of  the  great  dam  is  being 
laid.  At  this  point  the  river  bed  is  of 
solid  rock,  several  hundred  feet  thick 
and  with  the  canyon  walls  forms  an 
ideal  natural  dams^^^^^^^^he  main  Aij^ 
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THE  GORGE  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  CRUSHER 


rier  is  to  consist  of  a  forty-foot  founda- 
tion beneath  the  river  bed,  and  upon  this 
the  dam  proper  will  be  built  to  a  height 
of  165  feet,  topped  by  an  auto  causeway 
over  1000  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide. 
The  base  thickness  willbe  123  feet. 

This  immense  barrier  will  impound 
above  it  as  a  natural  reservoir  a  lake 
8000  acres  in  extent.  The  water  will 
cover  2000  more  feet  along  the  cliffs, 
thus  comprising  some  20  miles  of  lake. 

Cement  to  the  amount  of  hun- 
dreds of  barrels,  along  with  other 
materials  is  daily  consumed  in  the 
work  on  the  main  dam.  The  structure 
will  be  proof  against  undermining.  A 
tunnel  extends  the  length  of  the  great 
pile  of  stone,  with  pipe  connections  into 
the  solid  rock  of  the  river  bed.  In  this 
way  any  irregularity  can  be  immediately 
detected,  for  the  water  rising  in  these 
pipes  will  bespeak  its  presence  800  feet 
below. 

There  will  be  a  hundred-foot  spillway 
extending  to  the  right  to  carry  off  all 
overflow  in  case  of  flood.  On  February 
13 — unlucky  day— <;onsiderable  incon- 
venience was  experienced  by  the  first 
of  the  spring  floods.  The  work  has  now 
progressed  to  such  a  point  that  no  fur- 
ther trouble  is  expected  under  this  head. 

FLOOR  OF  LAKE  TO  BE  PAVED 

The  floor  of  the  lake  above  the  main 
dam  is  to  be  paved  for  1000  feet  with 
cement  to  prevent  seepage  through  the 
innumerable  tiny  crevices  in  the  rock. 

The  locality  provides  all  the  necessary 


material  for  the  construction  of  this  im- 
mense piece  of  work — except  in  one  par- 
ticular— cement. 

Just  north  of  the  main  dam  is  the 
rock  quarry  where  daily  toil  500  men. 
Interlaced  with  tram-car  lines  and  re- 
sounding with  the  thunder  of  blasting  is 
the  rattle  of  the  hoists,  lifting  and 
emptying  the  shovels  of  broken  rock,  and 
the  sharp  whistle  of  the  miniature  en- 
gine .and  train  of  cars  which  runs  up 
and  down,  hauling  rock  to  the  crusher 
and  returning  with  the  empties.  Seven 
teams  of  mules  are  also  engaged  in  re- 
moving the  loaded  cars,  filled  by  the 
hoists,  and  starting  them  on  their  way 
to  the  crusher.  Gravitation,  steam  and 
mule  power  are  utilized  in  the  quarry. 
The  quarried  area  comprises  about  ten 
acres  and  produces  daily  300  cars  of 
blasted  rock,  approximating  900,000 
pounds.  About  100  kegs  of  black  pow- 
der and  four  boxes  of  dynamite  are  con- 
sumed daily  for  blasting  purposes. 

CRUSHER    18   ENORMOUS  AFFAIR 

Up  a  long,  strenuous  climb  of  hill  and 
stairways  we  clambered,  and  found  our- 
selves under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cnisher,  which  for  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper  has  the  same  menu  and  **eat8** 
on  an  average  ** fifty  skips  of  plums'*  a 
day.  It  sounds  well  until  it  is  explained 
by  the  patient  guide  that  it  is  but  a 
quarry  term  for  lump  rock.  The  bould- 
ers are  blasted  at  the  quarry  and  shipped 
to  the  crusher  as  medium  broken  rock. 
These  are   dumped — 300  pounds   at   a 
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load — into  the  crusher's  revolving  jaws, 
from  whence  they  pass  through  the  gap- 
ping throat  and  then  into  the  internal 
regions.  The  rock  is  twice  crushed  and 
thrice  passed  over  coarse  and  fine  sift- 
ers, so  that  when  next  seen  it  is  com- 
pletely transformed.  On  the  opposite 
side  to  its  entrance  the  rock  comes 
forth  into  various  flumes,  in  the  form 
of  concrete  and  sand,  and  is  conveyed 
by  gravitation  to  the  foundation  work. 

The  concrete  slips  away  into  a  tiny 
tram-car  which,  in  turn,  carries  it  to 
the  arm  of  the  great  derrick.  The  lat- 
ter lifts  this  bucket-tram  and  empties 
the  contents  at  any  desired  location. 

As  the  sand  passes  from  the  crusher 
it  goes  down  anothec  flume,  being  mixed 
with  cement  on  its  voyage.  Just  before 
passing  into  another  bucket-tram  it  is 
properly  dampened,  so  that  the  workmen 
receive  it  in  readiness  for  application. 
These  flumes  of  moving  sand  appear  like 
great  loads  of  cotton-seed,  the  movement 
and  color  being  strikingly  similar.  The 
housings  of  the  crushing  and  mixing  ma- 
chinery are  of  mammoth  proportions, 
their  interiors  filled  with  hundreds  of 
noisy  revolving  wheels,  belts  and  moving 
rods  from  which  rise  a  cloud  of  stiffling 
alkali  dust.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
ladders  up  which  the  workmen  crawl 
like  restless  spiders. 

ENGINE   ROOM   18  WELL  EQUIPPED 

A  little  further  on  stands  the  engine 
room.     One  small  and  six   900  horse- 


power boilers  produce  the  mighty  force 
that  is  creating  another  world's  wonder. 

The  rich  soil  and  modified  climate  and 
the  assured  abundance  of  water  in  the 
]\Iedina  River  Valley  form  a  combina- 
tion seldom  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed, and  insure  the  farmer  two  and 
even  three  crops  annually. 

The  first  tract  to  be  irrigated  will  be 
30,000  acres  in  Medina  County,  20,000 
in  Bexar  County  and  10,000  acres  in 
Atascosa  County.  This  land  is  now  be- 
ing cleared  by  an  enormous  steam  plow 
of  English  manufacture  and  will  be  in 
readiness  on  the  completion  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  Medina  River.  It  will 
be  divided  into  units  of  ten  acres  and 
colonized  with  skilled  farmers  from  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  other  European  coun- 
tries noted  for  their  success  in  farming. 

The  crops  will  be  diversified,  staples 
and  truck  predominating.  The  latter 
will  be  encouraged,  as  prices  are  high 
and  the  climate  allows  the  production  of 
unusually  early  and  late  crops  of  differ- 
ent sorts. 

There  are  several  features  of  local  in- 
terest, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
a  hunting  lodge,  an  auto  highway  and  a 
summer  residence  colony.  For  the  lat- 
ter, sites  have  already  been  sold  and 
work  has  been  started  on  the  highway. 
Bexar  County  is  building  a  macadam- 
ized road  toward  the  damsite,  and  the 
Bandero  County  road  is  being  improved. 
As  a  completing  link  the  Medina  Irriga- 
tion Company    has    completed  a  road 
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from  the  main  dam  to  the  junction  of 
Bandera  road.  As  the  upper  lake  ex- 
tends over  the  northern  part  of  Medina 
County,  where  the  hunting  lodge  and 
summer  colony  will  be  located,  and 
is  also  much  closer  to  San  Antonio,  it 
is  the  goal  of  the  thousands  of  tourists 
annually  visiting  that  city. 

The  round  trip  by  auto  over  the  new 
highway  will  be  76  miles  and  can  easily 
be  accomplished  in  90  minutes  each  way. 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  DURING  1912 

The  great  conservation  project  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.    This 


10,000,000  acres  are  tied  up  in  par- 
tially completed  irrigation  projects. 
These,  in  some  cases,  have  been  aban- 
doned after  work  has  been  done,  for 
reason  of  the  severity  of  climate. 

Texas,  excluding  the  rice-cultnred 
area,  has  gained  300  per  cent  in  irrigated 
lands  in  the  past  decade. 

In  the  last  ten  years  marked  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  irrigation  in  Ameri- 
ca is  noticeable.  Concrete  and  steel  have 
taken  the  place  of  lumber  in  the  lining 
of  canals  to  eradicate  the  waste  of  water. 
More  effort  and  study  are  brought  to 
bear  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  and 


THE  GREAT  DERRICK  AT  THE  MAIN  DAM 


will  mean  as  mueh  to  West  Texas  as  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  means  to 
the  various  countries  of  the  world. 

The  irrigation  plan  is  the  largest  en- 
terprise of  its  kind  the  State  has  yet 
witnessed  and  gives  evidence  of  opening 
to  the  world  Texas'  great  land  wealth. 

In  America  there  is  the  round  sum  of 
$305,000,000  invested  in  irrigation. 
There  are  173,000,000  acres  of  improved 
irrigated  farms  of  which  less  than  14,- 
000,000  acres  are  actually  under  culti- 
vation and  5,000,000  acres  more  are  sup- 
plied with  \^ater  but  uncultivated 
for  lack  of  settlers.     In  addition  fully 


laying  out  of  farms  and  location  of  war 
terways. 

The  mixture  of  nationality  in  emigra- 
tion has  been  responsible  for  the  present 
efficient  methods  in  America.  Each  na- 
tionality follows  the  ways  of  its  native 
environment,  and  by  comparison  with 
its  neighbor  soon  combines  various  ways 
to  mutual  benefit,  and  thus  has  evolved 
the  result  that  is  attracting  investigation 
from  all  over  the  world. 

In  1903  the  erection  of  the  Roosevelt 
dam,  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona,  was 
a  splendid  example  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  irrigation.    Its  ^or- 
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mons  storage  capacity  of  flood  waters 
and  wonderful  system  of  cansds,  made 
for  that  state  a  world-wide  fame  and  di- 
verted to  her  gates  an  endless  stream  of 
emigration.  Through  the  erection,  by 
the  United  States  government,  of  this 
amazing  apparatus  for  water  control,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 
Maricopa  County  has  in  six  years  al- 
most doubled.  Last  year  there  were 
115,000  acres  producing  crops  valued  at 
$5,000,000.  Real  estate  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing hands  by   the   thousands  of  acres. 


These  figures  demonstrate  what  has  ac- 
tually been  accomplished  in  the  Salt 
Kiver  Valley. 

There  is  also  before  us*  the  example  of 
the  Mormons  who  irrigated  the  desert 
wastes  in  Utah  and  ''made  a  garden  to 
grow." 

By  irrigation,  America's  vast  West  is 
solving  her  problem  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  material  prosperity.  In  the 
vanguard  is  Texas,  emerging  from  her 
years  of  bloodshed  and  sorrow,  luminous 
as  a  new-bom  star. 
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RHYMES  OF  GALVESTON  BAY 

By  JOHN  P.  SJOLANDER 

V--GUMMAN  GRO 

They  said  that  Qumman  Qro  had  a  great  store 
Of  private  treasure  hid  in  Lone  Tree  Cove; 

That  she,  with  ounning  eyes,  watohed  sea  and  shore, 
And  that  her  curse  was  upon  ali  who  strove, 

Always  in  vain,  to  cross  the  ilne  afar 

That  she  had  fixed  outside  of  shoai  and  bar. 

And  it  was  said  that  many  who  had  rushed 
Upon  the  cove  with  favoring  wind  and  tide, 

Had  come  away  with  heart  and  spirit  crushed. 
Bereft  of  courage  and  of  manly  pride. 

To  live  their  lives  perpetual  exiles. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  cheering  songs  and  smiles. 

And  so  the  boatmen,  sailing  up  and  down. 

From  Lone  Tree  Cove  would  sheer  their  boats  away. 

For  on  the  shore  a  small  hut  loomed  up  brown. 
And  in  the  doorway  stood  a  woman  gray; 

Whence  she  had  come,  or  when,  none  seemed  to  know, 

But  Skell,  the  boatman,  named  her  "Qumman  Gro." 

And  Skell  would  laugh  the  hearty  laugh  that  springs 
Straight  from  the  hearts  of  men  when  young  and  strong; 

And  with  a  merry  Jest  at  men  and  things, 
He  sailed  his  course  and  hummed  a  happy  song; 

And  passing  Lone  Tree  Cove  he  oft  would  sheer 

His  boat  more  close  and  shout  a  word  of  cheer. 

Then  one  dark  night  a  storm  swept  o'er  the  bay 
And  the  mosquito  fleet  was  scattered  wide; 

And  many  men  and  boats  until  this  day 
Have  not  returned  to  watch  for  wind  and  tide; 

And  'mong  the  missing  ones  that  ali  loved  well 

Was  Sweet  Cecilia,  and  her  master,  Skell. 

But  there  are  nights  when  winds  and  tides  are  fair. 
And  nights  of  calm  when  God's  stars  seHrch  the  deep, 

When  sounds  afar,  like  multitudes  In  prayer, 
Across  the  waters  to  lone  boatmen  creep. 

nris  then  they  see  the  dead  sail  to  and  fro. 

And  none  know  whence  they  come  or  where  they  go. 

And  on  such  nights,  when  winds  came  from  the  west, 
Skell  set  his  sail  and  sailed  from  Lone  Tree  Cove. 

He  shunned  the  shoals,  as  on  and  on  he  pressed. 
Then  straight  for  the  deep  sea  the  boat  he  drove. 

But  Just  so  far  he  came,  and  then  he  stopped 

As  if  an  anchor  sternward  had  been  dropped. 

And  from  the  shore  a  cry,  half  laugh,  half  pain, 
Mocking  and  pleading,  rose,  and  dipped,  and  fell, 

And  stirred  the  waters  like  a  shower  of  rain. 
And  Sweet  Cecilia  and  her  master,  Skell, 

A  moment  wavered  like  a  light  wind  blown. 

Then  flashed  across  the  darkness  and  were  gone. 

Thus  every  night,  when  out  of  sunset  land 
The  warm  winds  came  and  drowsed  upon  the  bay, 

Skell,  on  his  Sweet  Cecilia,  left  the  land, 
And  sailed,  and  sailed,  as  If  to  sail  away. 

And  every  night  that  cry,  half  laugh,  half  pain. 

Would  pleading  come  and  call  them  back  again. 

This  is  the  tale  that  old-time  boatmen  told. 

One  to  the  other,  long,  long  years  ago. 
But  not  the  greediest  for  shining  gold 

Would  risk  the  fearful  curse  of  Gumman  Gro, 
And  hoped,  that  dead,  whatever  else  befell. 
Death  would  not  land  him  where  It  landed  Skell. 
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A  NEW  SERIES  OF  RAPID  ACTION  TALES 

The  Adventures 

of  Bobby 

Peckinpaugh 

By  HARRY  VAN  DEMARK 

Author  of  "Going  Soma  With  Roglnald,** "Wkon  Danny  C«m«  to  Dlnnor."  Cto. 


L-THE  HAND  OF  MISFORTUNE 


' 1  R.      ROBERT     PROTHING- 

MHAM  PECKINGPAUGH 
sank  disconsolately   on  to  a 

—  I  •  bench  in  Sam  Houston  Park 
and  gazed  at  the  lazy  move- 
ments of  several  peon  Mexican  laborers, 
who,  with  a  vocabulary  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  single  word  manana,  were 
plying  pick  and  shovel  in  an  effort  to 
transform  the  landscape  into  something 
that  conformed  with  the  city  council's 
idea  of  civic  beauty. 

Considering  the  time  of  year,  the  day 
was  an  unusually  hot  one.  Although  it 
was  early  April,  the  sun  blazed  down 
upon  Houston  with  an  intensity  reminis- 
cent of  August,  and  Mr.  Peckinpaugh — 
or  Bobby,  as  he  was  known  for  short — 
mopped  his  face  with  a  piece  of  soiled 
linen  that  had  once  recognized  the  name, 
handkerchief.  For,  be  it  known,  Bobby 
Peckinpaugh  was  in  the  hardest  of  hard 
luck.  To  him  everything  waa  a  misfit — 
everything  was  ridiculously  out  of  joint. 
And  so  unejLpectedly  had  the  blow  fallen 
that  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

Living  in  opulence  with  his  father,  a 
prominent  cotton  man,  he  was  awakened 
one  night  to  learn  that  his  parent  had 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  heart  failure, 
induced,  it  was  afterward  decided,  by 
overwork. 

Even  then  there  had  been  no  inkling 
of  the  condition  of  his  father's  affairs, 


but  investigation  showed  that  shortly 
before  his  death  Mr.  Peckinpaugh  had 
risked  everything  he  had  on  certain 
stocks,  which,  contrary  to  his  anticipa- 
tions, had  brought  nothing  but  dire  re- 
sults— sweeping  a  neat  fortune  away  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

Even  the  Peckinpaugh  mansion  had 
been  heavily  mortgaged — a  fact  the  elder 
Peckinpaugh  had  never  mentioned  to 
his  son,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  discharge 
the  obligation  without  Bobby's  being  the 
wiser. 

For  a  time  Bobby  had  borne  up  under 
the  blow  as  a  young  man  of  his  sterling 
nature  would;  but  gradually  that  bug- 
bear, false  pride,  had  forced  other  and 
more  sensible  ideas  from  his  mind,  and, 
as  his  funds  grew  lower,  Bobby  grew 
more  despondent;  he  forsook  his  usual 
friends  and  haunts,  and  for  a  week  past 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  park, 
pondering  over  his  misfortune. 

While  his  education  had  not  been  a 
matter  of  inattention — he  had  graduated 
from  the  State  University  the  previous 
year — ^his  knowledge  of  the  cotton  busi- 
ness was  such  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  included  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
Thus,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  found  few  avenues  of  employment 
open. 

He  might  have  become  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  at  eight  dollars  a  week; 
or  entered  into  some  profession  requir- 
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ing  manqal  labor  at  small  pay — but  he 
didn't,  and  finally  an  incident  occurred 
which  forced — or  rather  ''shunted" 
him — into  a  career  of  adventure. 

For  some  time  after  his  father's  death 
his  fiancee,  Loma  Paulding,  had  held  out 
to  him  that  tender  sympathy  at  times  so 
welcome  to  a  man  from  a  girl  hi^  in 
his  regard.  Things  had  long  been  un- 
derstood between  them,  though  Bobby's 
father  had  known  nothing  of  the  girl  or 
of  the  prospective  alliance. 

The  fact  that  he  was  penniless,  and 
that  Loma  apparently  knew  nothing  of 
it,  made  Bobby  miserable.  For  days  he 
attempted  to  bolster  up  his  courage  to  a 
point  where  he  could  tell  her  calmly  that 
until  he  was  able  to  make  a  new  start  in 
life,  their  plans  must  be  laid  aside. 

Finally,  one  night,  he  decided  to  settle 
the  matter,  but  when  he  called  he  was 
informed  that  thereafter  Miss  Paulding 
would  not  be  at  home  to  Mr.  Peckin- 
baugh — ^just  this  and  nothing  more;  no 
explanation  of  her  extraordinary  con- 
duct; no  hint  as  to  what  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  in  her  senti- 
ments. 

At  first  he  resolved  to  call  again ;  but 
his  pride  intervened.  On  sober  thought 
he  vowed  he'd  live  down  the  shock  of  her 
perfidy.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  no  matter  how  hard  be  might  try, 
his  heart  would  not  be  a  party  to  the 
resolve. 

And  now,  as  he  sat  in  the  park  again, 
ruminating  over  his  misfortunes,  his 
hand  stole  into  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat,  where  reposed  a  packet  left  by  his 
father.  Bobby  had  heretofore  resisted 
every  impulse  to  open  that  packet,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  burdened  with  enough 
misfortune  as  it  was.  The  packet,  he 
felt,  could  but  add  to  his  troubles,  for 
it  had  been  thoroughly  established  by 
his  father's  attorneys  that  Emmett  Peck- 
inpaugh  had  left  nothing  of  value  be- 
yond a  few  gold  pieces,  discovered  in  the 
comer  of  a  safety-deposit  vault,  the  last 
of  which  were  now  in  a  pocket  of  B.ob- 
by's  trousers. 

Bobby  blinked  suspiciously,  as  he  fin- 
gered the  packet,  and  tumed  it  over  that 
he  might  read  the  inscription  thereon: 

TO  MY  SON 

In  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  almost 
illegible  through  the  cramped,  nervous 


writing  characteristic  of  his  father,  was 
the  inscription: 

To   Bb   Opened  Only   Upon   My 
Death. 

Grimly,  his  teeth  clenched,  Bobby 
Peckinpaugh  unfolded  the  contents  of 
the  envelope. 

II. 

The  farther  Bobby  read  the  more  ab- 
sorbed he  became.  The  document  was 
full  of  surprises — ^things  he  had  never 
dreamed  could  be  possible — and  he  was 
soon  the  victim  of  conflicting  emotions. 
Here  is  what  he  read: 

"My  Dear  Son:  When  you  read  these  Unes 
I  wiU  have  gone  to  my  last  resting  place, 
where  your  good  mother  went  so  many 
years  ago,  hence  I  leave  it  to  your  discre- 
tion as  to  how  to  act  after  a  pemsal  of  this 
letter. 

"As  you  weU  know»  you  are  the  last  of  the 
Peckinpaughs — ^you  have  not  a  single  Uving 
relative  on  your  father's  side.  I  know  you 
are  brave  and  noble  (was  there  ever  a 
Peckinpaugh  who  was  not?)  and  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  outcome  of  any  troubles  that 
may  in  the  future  beset  your  path.  The 
Peckinpaughs  have  been  famed  for  their 
daring,  and  at  times,  I  am  forced  to  admit, 
your  ancestors,  in  their  search  for  adven- 
ture, have  been  foolhardy.  I  make  this 
statement  that  you  may  better  understand 
what  ifr  to  follow. 

"Tears  ago,  when  feuds  were  rife,  before 
your  ancestors  moved  from  Louisiana  to  the 
then  Republic  of  Texas,  there  arose  a  diffi- 
culty between  your  great  grandfather,  Rich- 
ard Peckinpaugh,  and  a  man  named  John 
Paulding.  Paulding  was  a  hot-headed  fellow, 
with  more  valor  than  discretion.  Bach  man 
considered  his  cause  a  Just  one.  There  was 
a  meeting  one  day  on  a  Mississippi  River 
steamboat,  which  led  to  the  field  of  honor. 
Paulding  was  killed.  Tour  grandfather  was 
perfectly  innocent,  as  Paulding  had  been 
the  aggressor. 

"As  you  may  well  imagine,  this  but  in- 
creased the  hatred  of  the  Pauldinga  for 
anyone  of  the  name  of  Peckinpaugh.  Pauld- 
ing's family  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  it  be- 
came war  to  the  knife.  This  feud  has  con- 
tinued through  subsequent  generations  until 
both  famiUes  have  become  extinct  with  a 
single  exception  on  either  side.  The  excep- 
tion on  the  Peckinpaugh  side  is,  of  course, 
yourselt  On  the  other  side  is  left  Cornelius 
Paulding,  the  inventor,  who  so  mysteriously 
disappeared  some  months  ago.  I  believe  he 
has  one  child — a  daughter — residing  in 
Houston. 

"The  feud  has  caused  me  more  heart 
pangs  than  mere  worda  can  express.  I  had 
hoped  things  would  have  reached  an  ami- 
cable settlement  before  I  was  called  away. 
But  as  long  as  ComeUus  Paulding  is  aUve — 
and  some  doubt  that  he  is — there  can  be 
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nothing  but  bitter  animosity  between  the 
families.  It  is  not  Paulding's  nature  to  for- 
give  or  forget 

"Once  I  called  on  Paulding  in  his  labora- 
tory at  a  prominent  Southern  university, 
with  the  suggestion  that  we  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  He  replied  with  a  taunt,  then 
flew  into  a  rage  and  attacked  me  with  a 
dagger.  My  life  was  saved  only  by  the 
timely  interference  of  a  man  who  hap- 
pened along  at  that  moment,  for  I  had  fool- 
ishly gone  unarmed. 

"Furious  at  this  cowardly  assault,  I 
hurled  a  torrent  of  epithets  at  my  enemy, 
then,  assisted  by  the  man  who  had  inter- 
vened in  my  behalf — a  young  fellow  named 
Conway  Sayera— I  descended  the  stairs  and 
left  the  building.  The  affair  was  hushed 
up  and  has  never  reached  the  public.  Thus 
the  PecUnpaugh-Paulding  feud  has  long 
since  passed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
though  hatred  still  slumbers  in  Paulding's 
breast 

"Paulding  and  I  never  met  after  that  day. 
I  purposely  avoided  him,  and  have  hoped 
that  he  purposely  avoided  me.  Tet,  I  was 
always  firm  in  the  belief  after  the  incident 
in  the  laboratory  that  he  waa  but  biding 
his  time  to  murder  me  in  some  quiet  spot 
where  no  clue  would  be  left  by  which  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  might  be  appre- 
hended. 

"Hence,  I  warn  you,  my  son,  as  a  true 
descendent  of  the  PecUnpaughs,  to  keep 
an  ever-watchful  eye  and  see  that  Cornelius 
Paulding  never  has  the  opportunity  to  do 
you  harm. 

"Aa  for  the  daughter,  you  need  anticipate 
no  annoyance  from  her.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  both  families  to  keep  the  younger 
members  out  of  it  as  far  as  possible  until 
they  reached  an  age  where  they  could  ai>- 
preciate  the  gravity  of  the  legacy,  and  she 
is  probably  in  total  ignorance  concerning 
the  matters  mentioned  in  this  letter. 

"May  Qod  help  and  keep  you,  my  boy! 
"Tour  loving  father, 

"Emmett  Peckinpaugh." 

Bobby's  feelings  at  learning  that  his 
fiancee  was  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
mortal  enemy,  Cornelius  Paulding,  may 
be  well  imagined.  This  and  other  news 
of  the  feud  came  as  a  bolt  from  a  clear 
sky.  He  was  devoutly  thankful,  now, 
that  he  had  never  mentioned  to  his 
father  the  existence  of  an  understand- 
ing between  Loma  and  himself.  Em- 
mett Peckinpaugh,  paying  little  or  no 
attention  to  Bobby's  social  affairs,  had 
not  suspected  that  he  was  even  remotejly 
acquainted  with  Cornelius  Paulding's 
daughter. 

Bobby  sat  lost  in  thought  after  the 
letter  had  been  safely  stowed  away  in 
his  wallet  for  future  reference.  Could 
Loma  have  learned  of  the  existence  of 
the  feudt  It  was  hardly  probable,  yet 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  rea- 


son for  suddenly  breaking  off  their 
relations. 

He  had  known  of  her  father's  disap- 
pearance some  months  after  he  had  first 
met  her,  but  had  felt  a  delicacy  in  ask- 
ing for  details,  knowing  the  subject  must 
be  a  painful  one.  And  she  had  studious- 
ly avoided  all  mention  of  the  matter,  ask- 
ing Bobby  to  take  her  as  she  was,  with 
no  thought  of  her  family  connections. 

Bobby  had  heard  from  other  sources, 
however,  some  details  of  Cornelius 
Paulding's  disappearance.  Paulding 
had  chartered  a  vessel  at  a  great  expen- 
diture of  money  to  accomplish  some  sci- 
entific project,  the  nature  of  which  had 
never  been  revealed.  Nothing  had  been 
heard  of  Paulding  nor  the  vessel  after 
she  left  Galveston  harbor  and  poked  her 
nose,  -southward  bound,  into  tiie  waters 
of  the  Gulf. 

Since  her  father's  departure  Loma 
had  lived  at  the  house  of  an  uncle,  where 
she  had  received  every  advantage,  both 
socially  and  in  the  matter  of  education. 
There  it  was  that  Bobby  met  her,  and 
there  began  the  friendship  that  eventu- 
ally deepened  into  love. 

But  now — ^what  a  prospect  was  his  fu- 
ture! Loma  had  broken  off  their  rela^ 
tions  for  some  reason  known  only  to 
herself,  and  Bobby  had  vowed  he  would 
abide  by  her  decision. 

So  with  his  good  name  and  two 
hundred  dollars  in  gold,  Bobby  Peckin- 
paugh became  a  wanderer  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

m. 

The  train  clicked  over  the  rails  with 
tiresome  monotony,  and  Bobby  gazed 
out  of  the  window,  hoping  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  causeway — a  sign  that 
they  were  nearing  Galveston. 

Heartsick  and  weary,  he  had  selected 
the  train  haphazardly  from  among  sev- 
eral in  the  Houston  depot.  The  bland 
City,  he  felt,  might  offer  an  opportunity 
to  ship  before  the  mast.  He  would  wel- 
come anything  that  would  serve  to  at 
least  partially  obliterate  the  memory  of 
the  past  few  weeks. 

The  peaceful  calm  of  the  bay  seemed 
to  sooth  him  as  the  train  glided  out  on 
the  causeway,  the  mighty  structure  that 
links  the  island  with  the  Texas  main- 
land. Bobby  lay  back  in  his  seat  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Perhaps  he  dozed.  At 
any  rate,  he  seemed  to  remember  nothing 
until,  with  grinding  brakes,  the  df^ 
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came  to  a  stop  in  the  Oalyeston  depot. 

It  was  not  yet  noon  when  Bobby  made 
his  way  up  town,  pausing  in  a  restaurant 
for  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk.  He 
was  no  stranger  in  Galveston,  but  never 
until  now  had  the  city  seemed  to  reach 
out  to  him.  There  was  a  subtle  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  that  seemed  to 
bid  him  welcome. 

Then  for  an  hour  he  walked  about  the 
streets.  The  shop  windows  attracted 
him.  The  sun  was  shining  with  all  its 
springtime  fervor,  and,  somehow,  the 
world  did  not  seem  half  bad. 

During  the  afternoon  he  strolled 
down  to  the  beach,  where,  on  the  walk 
that  lines  the  great  seawall  drive,  he  sat 
and  watched  the  whitecaps  as  they 
broke  over  the  granite  blocks  below. 

He  looked  up  suddenly,  as  a  commo- 
tion arrested  his  attention,  to  see  a  team 
of  maddened  horses  dashing  toward  him. 
He  heard  the  yells  of  a  crowd ;  saw  peo- 
ple scampering  out  of  the  way;  heajrd 
the  admonition  to  *  *  Stop  the  runaways  I ' ' 
Then  before  his  vision  came  the  face  of 
the  girl  he  loved,  sitting  calm  and  pale 
in  the  carriage. 

The  landscape  swam  before  Bobby's 
eyes,  but  with  an  extreme  effort  he  shook 
it  off,  and  in  a  sudden  burst  of  madness 
threw  himself  squarely  at  the  bridle  of 
the  nearest  horse.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  that  he  would  lose  his  grip  and 
fall  squarely  under  the  hoofs  of  the  wild- 
eyed  steed,  but  he  clung  to  the  straps 
with  a  death-like  tenacity,  and  finally, 
by  a  supreme  effort,  reached  over  and 
caught  the  bridle  of  the  other  horse. 

The  events  of  his  short  career  passed 
in  a  panorama  before  his  vision  as  the 
frightened  team  dashed  on,  but  soon 
there  came  a  perceptible  lessening  of 
their  speed.  Then  he  realized  that  the 
vehicle  was  at  a  standstill.  Two  or  three 
men  were  begging  him  to  release  the 
bridles,  and  partially  stunned  from  the 
severe  jolting  he  had  received,  Bobby 
obeyed. 

He  saw  some  man  assist  Miss  Pauld- 
ing from  the  carriage  and  lifted  his  hat 
like  one  in  a  dream.  Then  he  became 
conscious  of  a  pain  in  his  back  and  sud- 
denly swooned. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  the 
same  man  was  kneeling  by  him.  and 
Bobby's  head  was  on  his  knee.  Bobby's 
heart  gave  a  flutter  as  he  recognized 
Loma,  who  stood  by  with  serious  face. 


**Peel  better,  young  fellow  t"  the  man 
pleasantly  inquired,  and  Bobby  nodded 
a  faint  **Tes." 

Then  Loma  spoke. 

**Do  you  know  him! '"  she  asked. 

'*No." 

'*He  is  a  brave  fellow,  whoever  he  is, 
and  shall  not  go  unrewarded." 

Bobby  experienced  a  distinct  feeling 
.of  disappointment,  though  he  was  too 
weak  to  analyze  it  at  the  moment.  One 
thing  drummed  itself  into  his  brain, 
however — Loma  had  purposely  avoided 
recognition,  and  this  after  he  had 
thrown  himself  in  front  of  a  pair  of 
maddened  horses  to  save  her  from  death 
or  injury.  Was  this  justice!  Was  tiie 
hand  of  misfortune  to  stifle  him*  for- 
ever!   Was 1 

**Lonia!"  he  cried.  It  was  all  he 
could  say.  The  man  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise, while  the  girl  started  as  if  stung. 
Then  she  turned  her  head  and  the  man 
looked  inquiringly  at  Bobby  as  if  ex- 
pecting an  explanation  of  her  conduct — 
or  his. 

For  a  moment  Bobby  lay  quite  still,  as 
a  million  things  flitted  through  his  mad- 
ly-throbbing brain.  Then,  throwing  off 
the  man's  protecting  arm,  he  arose  and 
dashed  madly  down  the  drive.  The 
pains  in  his  back  were  excruciating,  but 
he  stumbled  on — realizing  only  vaguely 
that  he  had  turned  and  was  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  city. 

IV. 

The  events  of  the  next  hour  are  hazy 
in  the  memoty  of  Bobby  Peckinpaugh. 
He  awoke  that  evening  in  a  bunk  on  the 
bark  Cloverddle,  then  passing  down  Qal- 
veston  Harbor.  When  the  events  of  the 
day  finally  shaped  themselves  in  his 
mind,  he  was  able  to  recall  everything 
up  to  the  time  he  left  the  beach. 

**You  must  have  had  the  D.  T.'s," 
said  the  skipper,  as  he  stood  before  the 
bunk  and  surveyed  the  young  man,  not 
without  interest.  **Tour  breath  didn't 
smell,  though,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

**I'm  a  teetotaler,"  returned  Bobl^, 
with  an  effort  to  appear  pleasant. 

**Well,  there  are  worse  things  than 
teetotalers,  my  boy." 

**But  I  don't  understand,"  murmured 
Bobby.  *'The  ship— er — ^have  I — ^that  is 
— am  I  at  seat" 

**Not  half  as  much  at  sea  as  you  were 
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when  I  fiafaed  yon  out  of  the  water  back 
at  the  wharf/'  laughed  the  other. 

**Ont  of  the  water!"  Bobby  glanced 
at  his  clothes,  then  gave  a  start.  He 
was  wearing  the  suit  of  a  sailor — a  suit 
he  had  never  seen  before. 

**  Your  clothes  have  been  hung  on  deck 
to  dry,"  vouchsafed  the  skipper. 

*'But  I  don't  understand." 

''There's  little  I  can  tell  you,  young 
fellow.  All  I  know  is  that  you  dashed 
toward  the  deck  of  my  ship  as  we  were 
casting  loose  from  the  wharf.  You 
missed  your  footing  and  toppled  over 
the  side  of  the  gang-plank  into  the  wa- 
ter. We  pulled  you  out,  gave  you  a  rub 
down,  and  changed  your  clothes.  Being 
short  a  man,  I  decided  to " 

**To  shanghai  me,  eht"  grinned 
Bobby. 

The  weather-beaten  face  of  the  old 
sea-dog  impressed  Bobby  favorably. 
Kindness  and  good-fellowship  seemed  to 
lurk  in  the  blue  eyes  of  the  Cloverdale's 
skipper. 

''Not  exactly  a  case  of  shanghai,"  re- 
turned the  captain.  "Say,  more  like  an 
act  of  Providence." 

"Suits  me,"  said  the  young  man. 
"(Jee,  but  I'm  tired!"  he  aidded,  yawn- 
ing. 

"Well,  lie  still  and  rest  up  a  bit — ^no 
huny.  You  look  to  be  a  good  sort  of  a 
chap.  By  the  way,  I'm  Captain  Hum- 
boldt.   Who  are  you  t" 

"Bobby  Peckinpaugh." 

"Peckinpaught  I  once  knew  a  Hous- 
ton broker  of  that  name.  I  don't  sup- 
pose  " 

"My  father,"  murmured  Bobby. 

"Is  that  sot  I'm  proud  to  shake 
hands  with  Emmett  Peckinpaugh 's  son. 
We're  off  for  Valparaiso  with  a  mixed 
cargo — expect  to  be  gone  six  months. 
But  well  take  good  care  of  you." 

"Dcm't  you  think  I  know  thatt"  de- 
manded  the  young  man,  as  he  rolled  over 
in  the  bunk  and  closed  his  eyes. 


V. 


Early  the  next  morning  Bobby  was 
on  the  deck  of  the  CloverddlQ  drmking 
in  great  draughts  of  the  invigorating 
breeze.  The  diip  was  driving  over  a 
sea  that  was  flat  as  a  billiard  table  and 
churned  white  as  chalk.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  blue,  and  the  sun,  not  yet  an 
hour  high,  shed  a  warm  radiance  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  water.    Off  to  star- 


board a  couple  of  porpoises  were  follow- 
ing the  ship,  and  as  Bobby  watched 
them,  their  tails  glistening  in  the  sun,  a 
sense  of  peace  and  quiet  stole  over  him. 

The  events  of  the  previous  day  seemed 
like  some  hideous  nightmare.  Yet  his 
presence  aboard  the  Cloverddle  served 
to  dispel  any  illusion  that  they  were 
not  real. 

His  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Humboldt,  who 
came  out  of  the  cabin  with  a  young  lady. 

The  possibility  of  there  being  any- 
thing feminine  aboard  the  sailing  ship 
had  not  occurred  to  Bobby.  Could  this 
be  the  captain's  daughter t 

"This  is  Mr.  Peckinpaugh,  Myra," 
Captain  Humboldt  said,  as  they  came  to 
a  pause  near  Bobby.  "My  niece.  Miss 
Dide,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh,"  and  Bobby 
found  himself  bowing  low  over  the 
shapely  hand  that  Miss  Dale  extended 
with  charming  frankness. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  Mr.  Peckin- 
paugh," said  the  girl. 

"Believe  me,  the  pleasure  is  all  mine," 
murmured  the  young  man. 

The  attitude  of  Myra  Dale  was  one  of 
indefinable  charm.  She  was  a  girl, 
Bobby  remarked  to  himself,  who  was  as 
much  out  of  place  on  a  sailing  vessel  as 
a  fish  would  be  out  of  water. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  as  she  let 
her  eyes  glance  toward  Bobby  and  rest 
a  moment  on  his  face  with  an  effect  the 
young  man  could  hardly  describe. 

Her  pose  revealed  to  him  the  full  ma- 
jestic grace  of  her  form,  while  the  deli- 
cate lines  of  her  face  set  him  wondering. 
It  was  not  a  beautiful  face.  The  fea- 
tures, nose  and  mouth  especially,  were 
too  large,  the  cheek  bones  too  high,  the 
color  too  pale ;  but  it  was  a  face  fi]Ql  of 
such  power  and  strength  and  resource 
that  it  compelled  admiration  and 
silenced  critical  judgment.  She  was  a 
woman  to  be  admired  anywhere. 

And  when  she  turned  her  eyes  on 
Bobby  they  seemed  to  rivet  him  with  an 
irresistible  fascination.  In  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  pale  skin  and  dark  hair 
were  these  eyes  of  brown,  surrounded  by 
white  that  was  almost  opalescent  in  its 
clearness  and  delicately  fringed  with 
sweeping  lashes. 

As  for  Bobby,  he  interested  Miss  Dale. 
That  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  she  did  not  doubt. 
There  was  something  informal  about  his 
carriage  that  stamped  him  as  kjS>X 
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man  of  habitual  refinement,  and  there 
is  nothing  of  stronger  appeal  to  a  wo- 
man's  gentle  nature  than  this. 

Bobby  was  handsome,  too,  in  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way,  and  this  impressed 
the  girl. 

After  the  introduction  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, Captain  Humboldt  said: 

**I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  Myra's 
tender  care  for  a  time,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh. 
I  observe  that  you  are  a  lover  of  nature 
— ^that  you  enjoy  this  invigorating 
breeze  and  fine  weather,  which,  by  the 
way,  may  not  last  through  the  day,  as 
the  weather  bureau  predicted  squalls  be- 
fore we  left  Galveston,  and  tiiose  fdU 
lows  come  pretty  near  knowing  what's 
going  on  in  the  Gulf.  I  should  like  to 
talk  with  you  in  my  cabin  in  an  hour.  I 
have  many  things  to  say  to  you— things 
which  will,  I  trust,  be  of  mutual  interest 
and  benefit.'' 

Bobby  bowed  politely  as  the  captain 
walked  away,  then  turned  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  girl  at  his  side. 

''Uncle  is  so  formal  at  times,"  said 
Miss  Dale,  with  a  radiant  smile.  "I 
hope  you'll  soon  become  accustomed  to 
his  ways." 

''Captain  Humboldt  impresses  me  as 
a  man  of  sterling  worth,"  said  Bobby, 
earnestly,  as  for  a  moment  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  stalwart  form  of  the  old  sea- 
man. "I  think  nothing  he  could  do  or 
say  would  offend  me.  He  has  already 
shown  me  a  heart  of  purest  gold." 

The  giri  regarded  him  curiously  a 
moment,  the  while  her  eyes  thanked  him 
for  his  words. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  praise  him. 
Beneath  his  rough  exterior  he  is  the 
kindest  of  men.  One  has  so  few  congen- 
ial companions  aboard  diip  that  I  have 
found  opportunity  to  observe  his  re- 
deeming features  as  well  as  his  short- 
comings." 

"Then  this  is  not  your  first  voyage!" 

"No,  my  second." 

"I  have  been  wondering  how  you  ever 
came  to  sail  on  this  shipt" 

"There's  nothing  so  wonderful  about 
it,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh.  My  parents  are 
both  dead  and  I  have  no  living  relatives 
except  Uncle  Abner.  I  am  glad  to  have 
a  fellow  passenger  for  we  have  a  long 
voyage  before  us,"  she  added. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I'm  a  passen- 
ger," he  began.    "I " 

"Not  a  passengert" 

"No,  that  is "     Bobby    paused. 


Apparently  Captain  Humboldt  had  said 
notliing  to  his  niece  of  the  manner  in 
which  Bobby  had  come  aboard.  "The 
fact  is,  the  captain  picked  me  up  in  (Gal- 
veston. I  slipped  off  the  gang-plank 
into  the  water,  and  this  suit  was  the 
only  one  available  while  my  clothes  were 
being  dried.  As  to  whether  I  shall  con- 
tinue the  voyage  as  a  passaiger,  I  shall 
probably  be  able  to  enlighten  you  after 
my  interview  with  your  uncle." 

"Then  don't  keep  uncle  waiting.  He 
appreciates  punctuality." 

"I'm  tempted  to  stay  here,"  said 
Bobby,  impulsively. 

"Why  do  that,"  she  smiled,  "when 
you  can  talk  to  me  any  timet  I  prmnise 
you  shall  be  well  tired  of  me  before  the 
voyage  is  over." 

"As  to  that,  I'm  not  from  Ifissouri, 
but  my  sentiments  are  the  same,"  as- 
serted the  young  man,  and  s(miething 
like  a  flash  of  pleasure  seemed  to  show 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  Myra  Dale. 

VI. 

Captain  Humboldt  glanced  up  bom 
his  desk  as  Bobby  entered  the  cabin, 
then  courteously  bade  the  young  man  be 
seated. 

"I  have  summoned  you,  Mr.  Peckin- 
paugh, as  you  have  no  doubt  surmised, 
that  we  may  discuss  the  future." 

"I  am  quite  willing,"  assented  Bobby, 
as  he  slid  into  an  easy  chair  and  waited 
for  the  captain  to  go  on. 

"First,  I  wish  to  spe&k  to  you  of  my 
niece." 

Bobby  gave  a  slight  start.  The  dis- 
cussion was  to  be  interesting,  then,  from 
the  beginning.  The  captain  did  not,  ap- 
parently, notice  the  rapt  attention  with 
which  Bobby  waited  for  his  next  words. 
He  seemed  to  have  weighty  matters  om 
his  mind,  and  his  hesitation  was  only 
that  these  might  be  presented  in  the 
proper  way. 

"I  want  to  remark,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh, 
that  a  better,  truer  girl  than  Myra  Dale 
never  lived." 

"Which  reminds  me  to  ask  why  you 
introduced  her  to  a  man  of  whcnn  you 
knew  nothing  t" 

"I  had  a  purpose,  sir.  In  the  first 
place,  the  name,  Peckinpaugh,  means 
much  to  me.  You  come  of  a  family  that 
is  trustworthy.  In  the  second  place,  I 
like  your  looks.  I  believe  you  are  a 
young  man  of  truth  and  honor,  elsejrou 
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should  never  know  what  I  am  about  to 
teUyou.*' 

He  gazed  at  the  floor  a  moment  before 
proceeding.  Bobby  said  nothing.  To 
him  it  seemed  that  this  kindly  man  was 
in  trouble  and  had  for  some  reason  de- 
cided to  appeal  to  him  for  aid. 

**To  be  truthful,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh, 
Myra  has  been  concerned  in  a  love  af- 
fair. It  was  not  a  scandal,  mind  you, 
but  something  that  might  easily  have  led 
to  scandal  had  it  been  allowed  to  run  its 
course.  For  a  year  or  more  she  has  been 
annoyed  by  the  attentions  of  a  Galves- 
ton man,  and  though  she  has  repulsed 
him  time  and  again,  she  can  not,  it 
seems,  rid  herself  of  his  attentions  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.'' 

**I  assume  from  your  tone  that  this 
man's  attentions  are  unwelcome  .to  Miss 
Dale?"  said  Bobby,  and  though  he  hard- 
ly knew  why,  he  was  pleased. 

''Unwelcome  is  the  word,  sir.  In  fact, 
the  man  has  grown  to  be  a  decided  bore. ' ' 

**And  this  man " 

**Is  Conway  Sayers." 

'*  Conway  Sayers!"  ejaculated  Bobby, 
as  he  recognized  the  name  of  the  man 
who.  had  come  to  his  father's  aid  on  the 
occasion  of  Cornelius  Paulding's  in- 
famous attack. 

**Tes.  Sayers  annoyed  Myra  until  I 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  his  atten- 
tions, and  arranged  to  bring  her  to  sea. 
Sayers,  I  have  since  learned,  is  out  of 
tiie  way  for  a  time,  he  having  arranged 
.to  sail  out  of  San  Francisco  in  his  steam 
yacht.  Harvard,  to  search  for  a  ship,  the 
Toronto,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  South  Seas  over  two  years  ago." 

*'The  Toronto!''  cried  Bobby.  ''Why, 
isn't  that  the  ship  on  which  Cornelius 
Paulding,  the  inventor,  was  supposed  to 
have  engaged  passage?" 

"Yes,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  his  daughter,  Miss  Loma  Pauld- 
ing, is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
search  for  the  lost  vessel.  Some  say — 
merely  a  rumor,  mind  you — ^that  Miss 
Paulding  is  to  wed  Sayers  if  they  find 
the  ship — and  for  Myra's  sake,  I  hope 
she  does." 

Bobby  winced.  The  captain's  words, 
innocently  uttered,  were  full  of  meaning 
to  him.  Here,  then,  was  the  cause  of 
Loma's  desertion.  Bobby  looked  at  the 
captain,  but  the  latter  was  gazing  out  of 
the  cabin  window,  and  seemed  not  to 
have  noticed  the  young  man 's  discomfit- 
ure. 


After  a  moment  Captain  Humboldt 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and 
went  on: 

"In  my  own  mind  this  marriage  seems 
a  likely  affair.  I  can  well  see  where 
Sayers  would  benefit.  He  is  in  need  of 
money  and  knowg,  that  if  he  marries 
Miss  Paulding  his  wants  wiU  be  sup- 
plied, for  they  say  she'll  be  a  rich  wo- 
man when  she  becomes  of  age.  But  if 
the  newspapers  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
the  wedding  is  not  yet  an  assured  fact, 
so  I'm  taking  no  chances.  Sayers  is  an 
unreliable  sort  of  fellow,  at  b^t,.and  if 
he  pursues  his  usual  methods  of  learning 
of  my  affairs,  he  knows  that  the  Clover- 
dale  has  cleared  the  port  of  Galveston 
for  Valparaiso. 

"His  yacht,  the  Harvard — and  again 
I  am  relying  on  the  newspapers  for  my 
information — ^is  going  to  Valparaiso, 
after  touching  at  Panama,  there  to  begin 
the  search  for  the  missing  Toronto.  I 
don't  want  him  to  meet  Myra  under  any 
circumstances.  I  emphasize  that  state- 
ment that  you  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand why  I'm  going  to  make  you  first 
mate  of  the  Cloverdale — a  position 
which,  through  the  sudden  illness  of  one 
Bill  Smedson,  I  have  been  unable  to 
fill." 

"But  I  am  no  seaman,"  protested 
Bobby,  half  rising  out  of  the  chair. 

The  captain  laughed. 

"Is  that  your  only  objection t" 

"Why,  I — er — yes,  of  course.  But  I 
hardly  understand  why  you  do  this — 
why  you " 

"I  will  give  you  my  reason,  Mr.  Peck- 
inpaugh. I  am  under  sentence  of 
death!" 

"Under  sentence  of  death!"  gasped 
Bobby. 

"Yes.  Startles  you,  doesn't  it?  I 
have  had  trouble  with  my  heart  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  physicians  say  it  is  only 
the  matter  of  a  little  time  until  I  shall 
leave  this  earth.  Please  do  not  be  af- 
fected by  that  statement.  I  am  getting 
to  be  an  old  man.  I  have  had  my  share 
of  pleasure.  My  one  great  concern  is 
to  leave  Myra  in  the  care  of  some  good 
man.  You,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh,  I  have 
selected  for  that  trust.  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  that  you  will  not  leave  the 
Cloverdale  until  this  voyage  is  over — 
that  if  anything  happens  to  me  you  will 
look  after  Myra  Dale  as  if  she  were  your 
own  sister." 

"I — I — why,  of  course,  if  you  wish  it^* 
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captain.  But— er — does  Miss  Dale  know 
of  thist" 

**She  does  not.  She  must  not  know. 
But  in  her  innocence  she  will  trust  you. 
See,  sir,  that  you  do  not  betray  that 
trust." 

**  Betray  that  truat,  Captain  Hum- 
boldt? Sooner  would  I  give  my  life!" 
cried  Bobby. 

There  was  nothing  melodramatic  in 
the  speech  as  Bobby  said  it — it  Came 
from  the  heart.    The  world  was  looking 


brighter  again.  The  hand  of  misfortune 
seemed  to  have  lifted  its  stifling  grasp 
and  in  its  stead  something  kept  singing 
through  Bobby's  brain. 

Yes,  he  would  stay  on  the  CloverdaU 
— he  would  keep  the  trust  to  the  letter. 

As  he  left  the  cabin  he  was  whistling 
a  popular  air,  and  words  went  something 
like  this: 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  going — 
But  I'm  on  my  way." 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  detailing  the  adventures  of  Bobby  Peck- 
inpaugh  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Bobby's  adventures  will  be  oonttnned  in 
the  second  story,  ''The  Mutiny  at  Bio/'  which  will  appear  in  the  August  Texas 
magazine.  < 


THE  JOURNAUSTS'  TASK 

Martin  W.  Littleton  was  talking  about  a  political  orator  who  exaggerated  some- 
what. 

'*The  fellow/'  said  Mr.  Littleton,  '*was  addressing  a  meeting  one  night  in  my 
former  home  in  Dallas.  He  complained  bitterly  in  his  address  of  a  certain  alleged 
al)use  of  power. 

*'  *Are  we  to  take  this  lying  down?'  he  roared. 

**Then  a  little  man  in  a  back  seat  said  shrilly: 

'*  *No,  old  chap— the  reporters  '11  do  that.'  " 
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When  Texas  Farmers  Meet 


The  Story  of  the 
Texas  Fetrmers'  Congress 

BY 
WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN 

Author  of  ToxM— Land  of  Honor.**  Clo. 


IPTEEN  years  ago  the  pro- 
gressives of  Texas  agricul- 
ture planted  a  little  acorn 
and  named  the  sprout  the 
Texas  Farmers'  Congress. 
The  sprout  has  grown  to  a  live  oak  .now, 
and  each  year  a  great  new  limb  is  graft- 
ed to  the  trunk,  for  the  stock  was  so 
strong  and  the  soil  so  fertile  that  natural 
growth  alone  couldn't  satisfy  the  plant- 
ers of  the  acorn. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  its  growth, 
Professor  J.  H.  Connell  fathered  this 
oak.  He  has  left  it  now  to  other  hands, 
and  the  work  goes  on  as  ever.  Okla- 
homa took  the  father  of  the  Texas  Farm- 
ers'  Congress  and  made  him  president  of 
her  State  Agricultural  College. 

Today  the  Congress  stands  on  solid, 
undisputed  ground.  Its  president  is 
E.  W.  Kirkpatrick  of  McKinney,  a  man 
of /ondisputed  rank  and  authority  in 
Texas  horticulture,  withal  a  zealot  and 
a  worker. 

What  is  it?  Well,  one  must  see  it 
and  its  workings  to  really  understand. 
One  must  watch  the  well  oiled  mechan- 
ism work  powerfully  but  smoothly  to 
understand  that  this  body  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  factor  in  Texas'  agricul- 
tural advancement.  Briefly,  it  is  a  com- 
posite mechanism  of  method  and  precept, 
living  by  its  own  methods  and  bearing 
out  the  stability  of  its  precepts  by  indi- 
vidual and  collective  testimony. 

BROTHERHOOD    OF    TEXAS    FARMERS 

The  idea  to  make  a  binding  brother- 
hood of  Texas'  farmers — farmers  in  the 
broad  sense — is  none  the  less  emphatic 
today  than  it  was  with  the  inception  of 
the  organization.    This  binding  property 


finds  suitable  simile  in  the  tale  of  the 
bundle  of  sticks — ^how  the  father  showed 
his  sons  that  no  power  could  break  the 
bundle,  no  matter  how  easily  the  indi- 
vidual fagots  might  be  snapped. 

To  break  the  Texas'  Farmers'  Con- 
gress you  must  break  individual  affiliat- 
ed organizations  that  would  be  worthy 
of  the  iconoclast's  best— in  themselves. 
For  the  Congress  is  made  up  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  organizations. 

There  are  the  Swine  Breeders,  the 
Haymakers,  the  Dairymen,  the  GottoD 
Growers,  the  Com  Growers,  the  Nur- 
serymen, the  Horticulturists,  the  Citrus 
Growers,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  League, 
the  Rural  Route  Mail  Carriers,  the  Poul- 
trymen,  the  Beekeepers,  the  Women's 
Educational  Association,  etc.,  etc. 

Each  of  these  affiliated  organizations 
has  its  mission  and  work  laid  out  from 
year  to  year;  and  each  year  when  they 
meet  they  report  to  their  own  association 
and  to  the  Congress  at  large. 

MEETINGS  ARE  INSTITUTIONS 

And  these  meetings,  they're  institu- 
tions! The  campus  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Col- 
lege Station  presents  an  interesting  sight 
in  July.  There  you  find  the  sessions  ol 
the  Congress  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night  for  three  days.  There  are 
demonstrations,  there  are  exhibits,  lec- 
tures, discussions,  questions — and  all  of 
these  pertaining  to  Texas  agriculture 
and  all  made  and  voiced. by  the  men 
and  women  who  are  making  it.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  Texas  Farmers' 
Congress  is  the  big  experience  meeting 
of  Texas  farmers.    And  it  is. 

Between   sessions  little   groups  stroll 
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over  the  college  grounds  inspecting  the 
dairy  herds,  the  experimental  plats  or 
the  departments ;  others  gather  and  talk 
over  the  discussions  of  such  and  such 
a  meeting.  They're  not  all  men,  for 
the  farmers  bring  their  wives  and  chil- 


JOHN  S.  KERR.  OF  SHERMAN 

PIONEER   AGRICULTURIST   AND  CHARTER 

MEMBER  or  TEXAS  FARMERS' CONGRESS 

dren.  Their  wives,  instead  of  stealing  off 
and  holding  suffrage  meetings,  assem- 
ble to  discuss  such  topics  as  **The  Ideal 
Environment  for  the  Growing  Child,'' 
or  **How  Can  the  Parmer's  Wife  Best 
Help  Her  Husband?"  And  these  wo- 
men, these  wives  and  mothers,  are  rich 
in  thought;  they  are  anxious  to  voice 
it — ^they  do  voice  it.  And  all  who  hear 
them  go  away  thinking. 

KIRKPATRICK  ALWAYS  TOUCHES  HID- 
DEN CHORD 

It's  more  than  interesting  to  hear 
President  Kirkpatrick  call  the  annual 
sessions  to  order.  Somehow  he  always 
manages  to  touch  a  deep,  hidden  chord 
in  his  listeners : 

**We  are  assembled  together,"  he  will 
say,  **to  give  and  to  receive.  We  are 
not  met  to  tear  down,  but  to  build  up. 
There  shall  never  be  the  stain  of  politi- 
cal intrigue  or  malice  in  this,  the  noblest 
brotherhood  of  the  land — the  brother- 
hood of  the  soil " 

I  say  there's  something  in  this  that 


makes  the  visitor  think.  And  then 
when  the  session  is  fairly  going  and 
speakers  have  held  the  delegates  in  at- 
tention, there  comes  from  without  the 
blaring  and  drumming  of  a  brass  band. 
Playing  with  all  their  might,  they  march 
straight  into  the  auditorium.  Behind 
them  walks  a  man  with  his  head  high 
and  his  face  flushed.  He  is  clad  in 
overalls  and  jumper,  and  he  leads  his 
little  army  as  proudly  as  Caesar  ever 
rode  before  his  legions.  Here  comes  the 
army;  they  are  boys.  They  march  in 
column  of  twos.  They  are  clad  in  over- 
alls, wide  straw  hats  and  bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs around  their  necks.  Over  their 
shoulders  they  bear  no  arms  of  war; 
they  carry  a  com  stalk!  It's  the  Boy 
Com  Growers,  the  farmers  of  tomorrow 
marching  in  upon  the  cheering  farmers 
of  today. 

The  auditorium  rostrum  is  crowded 
with  men  known  to  all  Texas.  There 
sits  B.  F.  Yoakum,  who  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  principle  that  in  this  day 
the  railroads  have  quit  the  politicians 


T.  W.  LARKIN.  or  BEAUMONT 

-LIVE  WIRE  TEXAN"  WHO  IS  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  TEXAS  FARMERS'  CONGRESS 

and  have  linked  arms  with  the  farmer. 
There  is  Judge  Ed  R.  Kone,  the  Texas 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  across 
from  him  is  the  State  Health  Officer; 
there  is  John  S.  Kerr  of  Sherman,  vet- 
eran horticulturist;  the  general  manager 
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of  two  of  the  greatest  newspapers  of 
Texas;  bankers,  merchants,  government 
experts— everyone  of  note  is  there  who 
can  get  there. 

THE   GENERAL   SESSIONS 

As  the  general  session  proceeds  the 
visitor  is  conscious  that  the  tall,  lean 
secretary,  who  wears  glasses  and  insists 
in  getting  down  from  the  rostrum  and 
walking  among  the  delegates,  is  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  all  the  dash  and 
drive  of  the  great  body.  It's  Thomas 
W.  Larkin— **Tom"  Larkin  of  Beau- 
mont— Tom,  the  tireless  secretary,  who 
works  all  the  year  'round  getting  ready 
for  the  next  sessions — ^who  can  be 
awakened  from  a  dead  sleep  and  recite 
** Forty  Facts  About  Beaumont"  without 
missing  a  line. 

**Look  here,  Tom,"  whispers  Presi- 
dent Kirkpatrick,  when  the  speakers' 
time  is  limited  to  ten  minutes,  ''this  ten- 
minute  rule  doesn't  work  with  you — 
stop!" 

** Can't  do  it,"  says  Tom,  aloud,  so 
everyone  in  the  house  can  hear  him; 
**it's  been  a  whole  year  since  I  had  the 
chance  to  speak  from  a  platform  and  I'm 
going  to  splurge!" 

Think  not  that  the  speakers  are  mass- 
meeting  orators,  who  bum  shavings  and 
make  the  eagle  scream  with  envy.  There 
is  no  room  or  time  in  the  congress  for 
these.  A  man  is  put  on  the  program  to 
tell  something;  the  delegates  can  hear 
stump  speeches  at  home — they're  all  here 
to  learn. 

Furthermore,  all  the  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  proceedings;  fur- 
thermore, all  the  extemporaneous  talks 
are  recorded  on  a  stenograph. 

MRS.  KALB  OF  CROCKETT 

Now  here's  where  ''The  Recording 
Angel"  steps  into  print — ^much  against 
her  will — for  the  individual  who  sits 
on  the  rostrum  throughout  the  sessions 
year  in  and  year  out,  tapping  the  weird 
little  machine  of  about  three  keys,  re- 
cording everything  but  a  man's  thoughts, 
is  worthy  of  more  than  I  can  express. 

It's  Mrs.  Benigna  G.  Kalb,  this  lady, 
of  Crockett.  She  is  a  quiet  little  lady 
who  hob-nobs  with  the  greatest  of  the 
land.  Last  year,  before  she  came  to  the 
Congress,  she  was  cruising  down  the 
Atlantic  from  Boston,  where,  perhaps, 
she  had  tapped  her  little  black  keys  to 


every  uttered  syllable  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Whenever  any  worth-while  assem- 
blage takes  place,  and  said  assemblage 
can  get  her,  Mrs.  Kalb  is  there. 

She  can  and  will  and  does  rise  to  point 
of  order.  Parliamentary  proceedings 
haven't  slipped  one  thing  past  her.  She 
can  and  will  participate  in  any  discus- 
sion, for  Mrs.  Kalb  is  not  only  a  farm- 
er's wife  but  a  farmer — farmeress,  I 
suppose  is  correct.  What  she  doesn't 
know  of,  say,  converting  the  by-products 


MRS.  BENIGNA  G.  KALB 

TO  WHOM  THE  TEXAS  FARMERS'  CONGRESS 

OWES  A  GREAT  DEAL 

of  the  citrus  or  peach  harvest  into  de- 
licious marmalades,  jams  and  preserves 
shouldn't  bother  one  to  investigate. 

MRS.   K ALB'S  ATTITUDE 

She  takes  the  stand  that  the  woman 
on  the  farm  is  as  vitally  interested  in 
hygiene,  home  surroundings  and  home 
improvement,  child  education  and  other 
vital  topics  as  are  the  men.  She  herself 
is  a  mother.  She  herself  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  equity  to  pat  the  woman 
on  the  shoulder  and  crown  her  as  **the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle" — ^that  and 
nothing  else.  She  is  not  a  suffragette 
nor  a  socialist,  nor  anything  under  the 
sun  except  a  courageous  little  lady  with 
ability  and  brains  behind  it  all. 

And  when  night  settles  over  the  scene 
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of  the  convention  it  does  not  find  the 
delegates  in  bed.  There  are  night  ses- 
sions. Perhaps  Captain  M.  B.  Davis 
from  Waco — Davis  who  is  the  zealous 
representative  of  the  Audubon  Society 
— will  be  there  with  his  stereopticon.  He 
will  lecture  on  birds  and  their  protec- 
tion. He'll  defend  the  dove  and  the 
quail  until  every  man  who  has  ever 
killed  one  will  be  glad  the  lights  are 
down  and  he  can't  be  seen. 

Perhaps  there  are  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment experts  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  have  series  of 
slides  to  illustrate  their  lectures.  There 
will  be  music  and  song  by  the  ladies  of 
the  college.  And  when  the  night  ses- 
sion is  adjourned  and  the  delegates  pour 
out  upon  the  campus  it  is  to  find  it 
lighted  with  smudge  pots.  Some  fruit 
grower  has  sworn  this  pot  will  bum  so 
many  hours;  sworn  he  can  protect  his 
orchard  from  frost  for  so  many  hours 
with  one  filling  of  oil.  And  behold, 
he  has  lighted  them.  So  the  delegates 
won't  go  to  bed,  after  all. 

NEWSPAPERMEN   ARE  BUSY 

Through  it  all — while  some  fifteen 
affiliated  organizations  are  holding 
meetings  in  separate  buildings  at  the 
same  time — the  press  representatives 
dash  here  and  there  to  get  it  all.  Woe 
unto  that  paper  which  sends  but  one 
man  to  cover  the  Texas  Farmers'  Con- 
gress. One  paper  of  Texas  sends  three 
or  four  each  year  and  a  special  tele- 
graph operator.  It  instructs  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  report  to  **send  it  all." 
It's  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  for  them 
to  run  a  daily  report  built  on  telegraph 
and  mail  budiget  of  seven  solid  columns. 
The  people  of  Texas  all  watch  the  Con- 
gress, and  they  must  have  the  news  of 
it. 

These  press  representatives  have  no 
**snap"  taking  the  Congress.  If  one 
isn  't  careful  he  will  read  in  a  rival  sheet 
that  the  Nurserymen's  Association  rose 
at  six  o'clock  the  morning  before  and 
walked  to  the  college  pecan  grove  to  wit- 
ness a  demonstration  in  pecan  budding. 
If  he  isn't  careful  he  will  find  that  the 
other  fellow  went  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
campus  and  found  a  farmer  who  had 
driven  in  a  covered  wagon  fifty  miles 
with  wife  and  children  to  camp  there  and 


attend  the  sessions.  This  happens  each 
year,  and  it  makes  a  beautiful  lead  to 
the  newspaper  report,  especially  if  it 
is  a  ** scoop." 

Last  year  the  Rural  Mail  Carrier's  As- 
sociation joined  hands  with  the  Con- 
gress— ^grafted  another  limb  to  the  oak. 
The  president  of  the  National  Rural  Mail 
Carrier's  Association  was  there  to  meet 
with  them  and  promised  that  if  direct 
effort  could  bring  it  about  no  less  a 
person  than  Postmaster  General  Hitch- 
cock would  meet  with  the  Congress  this 
year. 

FIFTEEN     HUNDRED     DELEGATES     AT- 
TEND EACH   MEETING 

About  fifteen  hundred  delegates  come 
each  year.  The  cattleman  from  the  Pan- 
handle grips  hands  with  the  citrus 
grower  from  the  Gulf  Coast.  Tenants 
come.  Listen !  the  landowners  send  them 
and  pay  their  expenses  in  order  that 
they  may  attend  the  big  experience  meet- 
ing. Commissioner  Ed.  Kone  is  there 
with  his  delegates  from  his  Farmers^ 
Institutes — ^they're  all  there  who  can 
come. 

It  was  at  the  final  general  sessions  of 
the  Congress  one  year  when  they  were 
saying  farewell  from  the  floor. 

**I'm  coming  back,"  concluded  the 
man  who  had  traveled  a  long  way  to  be 
present,  *Mf  my  wife  raises  enough 
chickens  to  pay  my  railroad  fare — no, 
I'm  joking,"  he  added,  effacing  his 
smile;  **we're  both  coming  next  year; 
there's  something  for  both  of  us." 
.  And  I  can't  help  recalling  the  year 
when  it  was  rumored  among  the  crowds 
at  Congress  time  that  E.  W.  Eirkpatrick 
would  be  endorsed  by  the  Congress  for 
governor  of  the  State  of  Texas.  A  re- 
porter caught  wind  of  it  and  mounted 
the  rostrum  to  the  president's  chair. 

**I  have  heard,  Mr.  Kirlq)atrick, "  he 
whispered  in  that  gentleman's  ear,  '*that 
you  may  be  endorsed  for  governor." 

The  president  smiled. 

**So  have  I,"  he  answered.  **I  have 
heard  there  was  the  possibility  of  my 
losing  this  seat  of  honor;" 

Yes,  they  love  it,  officers  and  dele- 
gates. Texas  will  never  know  just  how 
wide  an  influence  the  Congress  wields — 
nor  the  good,  nor  the  strength  it  gives 
to  her. 
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AN  INTERESTING  HISTORICAL  REMINISCENCE  OF  EARLY  TEXAS  DAYS 


Masonry  Among  the 
Southwestern  Indians 


BY    LUCY    RUCKER 


j  HE  all-important  facts  in  the 

T  following     adventure     have 

been  told  from  Mason  to  Ma- 

— 'I  son,  throughout  this  State, 
for  many  years.  My  father 
was  a  charter  member  of  Qraham  Lodge 
of  Masons,  and  was  often  asked  to  relate 
this  story  before  the  lodge's  meetings. 
Once  he  recited  it  by  request  before  ttie 
Grand  Lodge  of  Texas. 

I  have  heard  him  tell  the  story  of  his 
thrilling  adventiire  very  often,  from 
childhood.  He  always  spoke  so  affec- 
tionately of  Jacob,  his  faithful  guide 
and  interpreter,  and  the  dear  old  chief, 
Powzoko,  that  I  have  ever  felt  toward 
them  as  near  relatives. 

In  the  year  1838  my  father,  the  Rev- 
erend Lindsey  Powell  Rucker,  came 
from  Tennessee  to  Texas  in  search  of 
health.  He  was  suffering  with  bronchi- 
tis. His  relatives  and  friends  feared 
that  his  lungs  were  seriously  involved. 
Father's  doctor  advised  him  that  this 
climate  was  his  only  hope  of  recovery. 

He  made  the  trip  on  horseback,  trav- 
eling only  so  far,  each  day,  as  his 
strength  permitted  him  to  ride.  The 
change  of  climate  cured  him;  he  grew 
stout  and  strong.  Afterward,  when  he 
felt  the  old  malady  encroaching  on  his 
health,  he  would  seek  some  employment 
that  would  enable  him  to  live  in  the 
open  air. 

SURVEYED  LANDS  FOR  BOTH  STATE 
AND  REPUBLIC 

He  spent  much  time  surveying  land 
for  the  Republic  of  Texas,  also,  later, 
for  the  State. 


He  surveyed  land  in  North  Texas  sev- 
eral times  for  the  State,  and  also  lo- 
cated much  land  there  for  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  Railroad. 

In  1854  he  went  into  the  Panhandle 
with  a  small  party  of  men  and  boys  on 
a  surveying  expedition  for  the  State.  At 
Fort  Belfcaap  he  procured  a  civilized 
Delaware  Indian  for  guide  and  inter- 
preter. This  Indian  luul  a  jawbreaking 
name,  so,  for  the  sake  of  charity,  as  well 
as  convenience,  he  was  nicknamed 
**  Jacob.'' 

Jacob  was  bright,  sociable,  intelligent, 
and  faithful  under  all  circumstances. 
His  knowledge  of  Indians  and  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  rendered  his  services 
to  the  party  invaluable. 

PARTY  WANDERED  INTO   INDIAN  TER. 
ITORY 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  free  and  happy  camp-life, 
nor  in  following  them  on  their  route 
over  rugged  moimtains,  whose  oddly 
shaped  rocks  rival  those  in  the  **  Garden 
of  the  Gk)ds";  through  deep,  solemn 
canyons  and  clear  flowing  streams  of 
water;  over  vast  prairies  where  the  pic- 
turesque and  majestic  buffalo  then  free- 
ly roamed. 

All  went  well  with  the  party.  Those 
who  sought  health  soon  found  it  in  that 
fine  climate  where  the  mind,  which  ex- 
erts so  much  influence  over  the  physical 
being,  is  continually  soothed,  strength- 
ened, and  stimulated  by  the  wonders  of 
Nature. 

By  mistake  father  survejred  some 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Indian  Territory. 
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One  day,  as  they  were  hunting  a  suit- 
able camping-ground,  they  d^overed 
that  they  were  being  followed  by  In- 
dians. All  day  they  cautiously  rode  in 
the  timber  of  the  mountains  tiying  to 
dodge  them,  but  those  cunning  savages 
managed  to  follow  and  finally  to  drive 
them  down  a  deep  canyon  whence  there 
was  no  escape. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  signal  fires  were 
seen,  one  behind  them,  one  before  them. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  SAVAGES 

** Jacob,"  called  my  father,  "what 
does  that  mean?" 

'*Ah,  captain,"  answered  Jacob, 
**that  mean  big  trouble  for  us.  We  are 
trapped,  captain,  trapped,"  and  as  he 
finished  speaking  a  village  of  wigwams 
appeared  before  the  astonished  men. 

**Now,  Jacob,  what  shall  we  do?"  my 
father  inquired  of  his  wily  guide. 

**Just  march  straight  down,  captain, 
march  up  before  'em  bold  as  the  devil 
hisself.  Indian  see  you  skeered — ^kill 
you  in  a  minute.  Tell  'em  yo  no  blong 
to  United  States  Government,  you  got 
no  soldiers  following  you.  Tell  'em  the 
truf e,  captain,  and  nothing  but  the  trufe. 
Won't  do  fur  Indian  to  ketch  white  man 
in  a  lie." 

''All  right,  Jacob,"  my  father  assent- 
ed, and,  with  a  silent  prayer,  he  led  the 
company  into  the  village  of  wild  Com- 
anche Iijdians.  The  men  of  the  party 
talked  loudly  as  they  rode  along,  and 
tried  to  mask  their  faces  with  bold, 
fierce  looks,  as  Jacob  had  advised. 

A  TALK  WITH  POWZOKO 

They  were  met  by  a  venerable  looking 
old  chief.  Jacob  introduced  my  father, 
who  explained  his  mission  and  asked  for 
a  night's  lodging  in  their  village.  The 
old  chief  replied  that  he  was  not  ruling, 
then,  but  would  use  his  influence  with 
the  reigning  chief,  who  was  absent. 

This  old  chief,  Powzoko,  had  just  been 
retired  on  account  of  extreme  age,  but 
he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  his  counsel 
was  sought  by  the  tribe  on  all  matters  of 
importance. 

Cohawtomac,  the  reigning  chief,  re- 
turned home.  Powzoko  advised  him  to 
hold  a  council  over  the  pale  faces'  di- 
lemma. This  was  done.  Cohawtomac 
was  loath  to  believe  that  this  party  of 
white  men  was  not  the  advance  guard 
of  regular  United  States  troops. 


''Are  you  not  afraid  to  travel  in  this 
country  with  so  few  men?"  he  eageriy 
inquired. 

"No,"  answered  my  father,  "I  hunt 
nothing  but  good  health;  I  molest  no 
one ;  I  do  not  injure  your  country,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  always 
protects  the  innocent" 

THE    EFFECT    OF    MASONRY    ON    THE 
CHIEF 

Cohawtomac  was  convinced  that  my 
father  told  the  truth,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  between  the  red  men 
and  the  pale  faces.  Immediately  after- 
ward they  smoked  the  Pipe  of  Peace. 
During  this  social  enjoyment,  in  which 
all  who  were  present  at  the  council 
joined,  my  father's  attention  was  riveted 
on  the  benign  countenance  of  the  revered 
Powzoko;  he  gazed  long  and  inquiring^ 
into  the  old  chief's  intelligent  face,  and 
thus,  while  inhaling  the  stimulating  in- 
cense of  the  fragrant  weed,  he  was  in- 
spired by  a  happy,  hopeful  thought: 
"Perhaps  this  fatherly  old  chief  in  for- 
mer years  has  visited  Mexico  and  there 
received  the  rite  of  Masonry." 

Instantly  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress 
was  sent  over  the  wireless  space  between 
my  father  and  Powzoko.  The  old  chief 
recognized  the  message  and  joyfully  an- 
swered it.  He  came  forward,  threw  his 
arms  around  my  father  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  protected  if  "Powzoko 
had  any  power." 

He  led  my  father  aside  and  subjected 
him  to  a  thorough  examination  in  Ma- 
sonry, to  avoid  being  deceived.  He . 
was  convinced  that  my  father  was  a  true 
Mason.  His  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He 
sought  Jacob  and  talked  with  my  father 
a  long  while.  Powzoko  had  been  made 
a  Mason  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1814. 

The  old  chief  then  returned  to  Cohaw- 
tomac and  explained  the  relation  be- 
tween him  and  my  father  and  that  he 
mitst  protect  father. 

WARRIORS    DEMANDED  WAR  COUNCIL 

Cohawtomac  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
circumstances  and  promised  to  do  what 
he  could,  but  advised  father  to  leave 
early  next  morning.  His  unruly  war- 
riors had  just  returned  and  demanded  a 
war  council. 

Cohawtomac  claimed  that  his  tribe 
had  been  mistreated  recently  by  some 
United  States  soldiers,  and  Ids  warriors 
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were  furiously  enraged  toward  all  white 
men  at  that  time.  Powzoko  volunteered 
to  send  a  man  to  father's  tent  bearing 
tidings  from  the  war  council  when  it 
was  ended.  After  renewed  vows  of 
faithfulness  the  two  chiefs  retired. 

The  white  men  and  boys  mingled  free- 
ly with  the  Indians.  The  boys  joined  in 
their  games  and  frolics.  The  white  boys 
overpowered  the  "reds"  every  time  in 
their  wrestling  matches;  this  pleased  the 
Indians,  who  judge  by  physical  strength 
alone.  The  spectators  would  clap  their 
hands  and  shout  with  laughter.  My 
father  had  told  the  boys  to  be  as  rough 
as  possible  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

A  tough-looking  fellow,  carrying  a 
piece  of  moth-eaten  buffalo  tohe  in  his 
hand,  approached  my  father  and  took 
h(dd  of  his  beautiful  Mexican  blanket, 
exclaiming,  **Swap!" 

A  SWIFT  KICK  BROUGHT  RESULTS 

My  father  shook  his  head.  The  In- 
dian vehemently  persisted.  My  father 
caught  him  by  the  throat,  gave  him  a 
vigorous  kick  and  sent  him  howling  out 
of  his  tent.  The  Indians  who  witnessed 
it  roared  with  laughter. 

**Ah,  captain,"  cried  Jacob,  ''that's 
right;  you  un'erstan'  Indian  good." 

After  the  Indians  had  retired  brother 
Ed,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  weary 
with  exercise  and  dazed  by  their  perilous 
adventure,  stole  up  to  my  father,  and, 
all  the  inherent  mischief  in  his  laughing 
blue  eyes  changed  to  deep  affection, 
he  whispered:  ''Father,  do  you  think 
we  will  ever  see  mother  again?" 

Late  in  the  night  they  heard  footsteps 
rapidly  approaching  tiieir  tent.  The 
men  sprang  to  their  guns,  when  the  joy- 
ful words,  "All  right,  all  right,"  fell 
on  their  grateful  ears. 

It  was  the  faithful  Powzoko 's  courier 
from  the  war  council. 

After  that  the  white  men  rested  bet- 
ter, but  they  left  just  as  early  as  they 


could  see  to  travel.  Old  Chief  Powzoko 
took  his  body-guard  of  young  men  and 
piloted  them  twenty  miles,  leading  them 
where  he  knew  his  warriors  would  not 
go,  for  he  feared  they  would  hunt  the 
white  men. 

HOW  THEY  ESCAPED 

In  the  afternoon  their  route  compelled 
them  to  cross  a  prairie  inhabited  by 
prairie  dogs.  Every  one  who  has  trav- 
eled in  North  or  West  Texas  knows  what 
a  slow,  tedious  pace  that  meant  for  this 
party.  And  the  Indian  warriors  on  their 
track ! 

**Look  at  the  red  devils!  They  are 
coming  like  the  wind,"  exclaimed  J.  L. 
Compton,  one  of  the  boys,  as  the  sav- 
ages finally  hove  in  sight. 

"Never  mind,"  answered  Brother 
William  T.  Rucker,  "they  will  sink  to 
a  gentle  breeze  when  they  strike  that 
prairie. ' ' 

On  rushed  the  wild  Comanche  sav- 
ages, their  faces  made  hideous  by  war 
paint,  flying  hair  and  feathers,  and 
when  they  uttered  their  unearthly  war- 
whoop  they  must  have  seemed  like  de- 
mons just  out  of  Gehenna,  rather  than 
human  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

They  reached  the  prairie  just  as  the 
surveying  party  gained  the  opposite  side. 

"Captain,  we  are  safe!"  cried  Jacob. 
"Those  fools  will  never  catch  up  with 
us." 

He  looked  back  to  see  their  progress 
on  the  prairie.  They  plunged  into  it 
headlong  without  slackening  their  speed. 
The  first  horse  that  struck  the  prairie 
had  his  foot  caught  in  one  of  those 
treacherous  holes  burrowed  by  the  prai- 
rie dogs  and  fell,  throwing  his  rider  over 
his  head  with  such  force  as  to  kill  him 
instantly. 

The  Indians  gathered  around  the  dead 
man  as  if  in  deep  consultation,  then 
wheeled  about,  put  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  as  furiously  retreated  as  they  had 
pursued. 
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THE  NEW  UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  TEXAS"  JUST  AFTER  SHE  SLID  FROM  THE  WAYS 
Coprritfkud  Pboto  hj  B«ok 


THE  LAUNCHING 

The  World's  Largest  Battleship 
Virginia — The  Crowning 


W 


ITH  the  band  from  the  receiv- 
ing ship  Franklin  playing 
**The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner'* and  10,000  persons 
cheering,  little  Miss  Claudia 

Lyon    dashed    a    bottle    of    champagne 

against  the  bow  of  the  battleship  Texas, 

the  largest  warship  in  the 

world,  as  she  started  on 

her  glide  down  the  ways 

at  Newport  News  on  May 

18  to  take  her  first  dip  in 

the  water. 

Miss    Lyon    not    only 

christened  the  Texas,  but 

she  also  actually  sent  the 

ship  on  her  way  to  the 

historic    waters    of    the 

James  River.  It  was  just 

10:04    o'clock    when    the 

little   girl  from   Texas 

pulled  the  trigger  that  re- 


MISS  CLAUDIA  LYON 


Among  the  distinguished  people  in  the 
stand  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Meyer. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh, 
Miss  Helen  Taft,  Admirals  Watts  and 
Fletcher,  Colonel  Bonner,  representing 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  and  naval  officers. 
Naval  Constructor  Rob- 
ert Stocker  of  New  York, 
who  has  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  New 
York,  sister  ship  of  the 
Texas,  with  Mrs.  Stocker 
and  Naval  Constructor 
Bailey,  were  spectators. 
When  the  Texas  had 
safely  cleared  the  ways 
and  was  floating  peace- 
fully a  hundred  yards 
from  her  former  berth 
Secretary  Meyer  congrat- 
ulated officials  of  the  ^ip 


leased  the  ship  from  its  D.«gKurofCoi.c^iiLTon.ofT.....WKoW..  yarf  on  the  arrangements 


giant  wooden  cradle 
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made  zlg^yiapnching  the 


CROWD  WHICH  ATTENDED  THE  LAUNCHING  CEREMONY  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS.  VIRGINIA 

Photo  by  Hftrrls  fir  Ewing 

OF  THE  "TEXAS" 

Launched  at  Newport  News^ 
Achievement  of  the  Navy 


ship  and  handling  the  crowd.  Scores  of 
moving  picture  photographers  obtained 
films. 

After  the  launching,  the  invited 
guests  enjoyed  a  luncheon  at  the  Cham- 
berlin  Hotel,  where  toasts  were  re- 
sponded to  by  Secretaries  Meyer  and 
MacVeagh,  Colonel  Bonner  and  others. 

The  dimensions  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  Texas  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  all,  573  feet.  Extreme 
breadth,  95.2  feet.  Draft  on  trial,  28.6 
feet.  Trial  displacement,  27,000  tons. 
Full  load  displacement,  30,000  tons.  Coal 
bunker  capacity,  3300  tons.  Cruising 
radius,  8000  miles.  Indicated  horse- 
power, 30,000.   Speed  on  trial,  21  knots. 

For  offensive  fighting  the  Texas  will 
be  the  superior  of  any  warship  yet  de- 
signed for  a  foreign  navy.  In  her  main 
battery  she  will  carry  ten  14-inch  breech 
loading  rifles  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved design.  These  guns  will  be 
mounted   in   pairs  in   electrically   con- 


trolled, elliptical  turrets,  situated  on  the 
centre  line  of  the  ship. 

It  will  be  possible  to  fire  all  ten  of 
these  rifles  on  either  broadside,  thus  giv- 
ing this  ship  the  most  powerful  broad- 
side of  any  battleship  in  the  world,  as 
she  is  the  first  to  be  equipped  with  14- 
inch  rifles,  the  other  dreadnoughts  of  the 
navy  carrying  12-inch  rifles. 

Two  turrets  will  stand  forward  of  the 
superstructure  and  the  remaining  three 
will  be  abaft  the  funnels.  All  four  rifles 
in  the  two  forward  turrets  can  be  fired 
dead  ahead,  and  four  of  the  six  rifles  in 
the  three  after  turrets  can  be  fired  dead 
astern.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  ele- 
vation of  two  of  the  turrets  above  the 
other.  The  extreme  forward  turret  sets 
up  two  feet  above  the  deck,  but  the  next 
turret  is  elevated  in  barbettes  above  the 
forward  turret,  so  that  the  guns  can 
shoot  dead  ahead.  Likewise  the  middle 
turret  of  the  three  aft  of  the  smoke  fun- 
nels will  be  elevated  above  the  other  two. 
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GONE  TO  THE  DOGS 

By  PAUL  KESTER 


Author  of  "Tale*  of  the  Real  Gipey."  Etc. 


B 


BOTHER,  do  you  hear  the 
sweet  sounds  the  bells  are 
ringing  out  from  the  gray 
spire  in  the  little  gav  apray 
the  chong — the  village  upon 
the  hill.  Ah!  they  are  done  with  their 
chiming — but  as  they  ring  each  quarter 
of  the  hour,  all  through  the  day  and  the 
night,  it  won't  be  long  to  wait  till  we 
hear  them  again." 
We  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 


looking  across  the  long  stretch  of  the 
valley  where  the  even  com  waved  its 
blades  of  silver  green,  to  the  wooded 
slope  that  rose  with  gentle  boldness  from 
the  cool  flow  of  the  river,  to  be  crowned 
by  the  gray  college  buildings.  To  the 
south,  more  wooded  hills  hemmed  in  the 
rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Kokosing,  while 
behind  us  the  forest  swept  up  primitive 
and  unbroken  to  the  noble  crest  of  the 
Bishop's  Backbone. 

**  You  know,  brother,"  my  friend,  Wil- 
lie Buckland,  went  on  in  his  slow,  lag- 
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giBg  way,  which  seemed  a  strange  way 
for  so  young  a  man,  even  though  he 
might  have  the  swarthy  tan  of  the  Gipsy 
over  his  handsome  face,  and  a  tent  and 
a  wife  of  his  own.  "You  know,  brother, 
me  and  my  wife  comes  round  by  this 
here  little  gav  every  year  in  the  spring- 
time, at  least,  so  we  have  done  since 
we've  been  traveling  together,  and  that's 
been  four  years  now  I  Why  does  we  sot 
Come,  Jane,  vel  aki— come  here  and  see 
if  you  can  tell  why  we  travels  this  way 
in  the  spring  of  liie  year  to  hatch  the 
tan  under  the  boro  rook  yonder!" 

Young  Mrs.  Buckland  came  forward 
a  little. 

*'It*s  all  Willie's  nonsense,  rye — 
there's  nothing  worth  telling  or  hearing 
about  it.  Pay  no  heed  to  his  fooling!" 
She  paused,  with  a  little  blush  flushing 
her  brown  cheeks  and  a  pleased  light  in 
her  black  eyes  that  well  became  her — a 
blush  and  a  light,  too,  that  seemed  by 
some  witchery  to  find  a  ready  reflection 
upon  the  cheeks  and  in  the  eyes  of  her 
stalwart  husband. 

'*It  was  none  of  my  nonsense,  broth- 
er," drawls  Mr.  Buckland,  as  he  watches 
his  pretty  wife  through  half-dosed  eyes. 
"It  was  just  the  chovahaniski  look  in 
her  yocks!  Tell  me — where  are  witch 
eyes  to  match  hers  1  Well,  it  is  all  along 
of  that  look — it  is  all  to  that  as  I  lays 
it." 

"If  you  must  be  telling  the  rye,"  Mrs. 
Buckland  says,  secretly  pleased;  "and 
if  he's  the  patience  to  hear  you,  I'll 
say  no  more.  There  will  be  enough  said 
ere  you  have  finished!  I'll  just  jal  to 
the  tan  to  the  chavies — ^but  mind  you  in- 
vites the  rye  politely  to  come  to  little 
Jane's  christening  tomorrow  morning  at 
the  church  in  the  town.  Perhaps  he  will 
be  bringing  a  silver  spoon  for  the 
chavi?" 

So  wends  Mrs.  Buckland,  the  beauty 
of  all  the  Lovells,  into  the  shade  where 
the  tent  stands,  and  to  her  chavies. 

"When  we  camps  here,  pal,  we  likes 
to  have  the  bit  of  wesh  to  ourselves,  and 
we  generally  does  at  this  season.  We 
stays  until  the  horses  gets  fat  with  the 
good  picking  along  the  roadsides  in  the 
valley  lands,  and  wife  and  Mandy  has 
heard  enough  of  the  chimes,  then  we 
jals  on  our  own  drom — but  wherever  we 
jal  we  keeps  the  pleasant  tune  of  the 
bells  in  our  ears,  and  we  do  this  because 
me  and  my  wife  set  much  store  upon  one 


another,  and  shall,  until  we  jals  over  into 
the  dur  kalo  tem  where  maybe  the 
wagons  will  be,  and  our  one  litUe  chavi 
— ^who  died — ^waiting  for  us  to  go  on  as 
we  went  on  in  this  world.  Lord — ^I  hope 
so!  If  it  wasn't  for  the  dinelo  Gorgios, 
Mandy  pens  there  wouldn't  be  any  need 
for  another  world — at  least,  for  Gipi^ 
merripen.  Hark!  There  goes  the  bells 
again — eight  notes  this  time — four  the 
last,  twelve  the  next,  then  sixteen  for 
the  hour — one  can  tell  the  time  by 
them." 

Faint  and  sweet  on  the  wind  of  the 
spring-time  floated  the  clear  mellow 
notes  from  the  spire  on  the  distant  hill, 
faint  and  sweet  they  came  to  our  hear- 
ing, like  the  drift  of  some  rare  perfume 
exhaled  by  dew-laden  clover  or  sweet- 
brier  in  the  flush  of  the  earliest  morn- 
ing— came  to  us  with  their  exquisite 
clamor — ^then  echoed  and  died  amid  the 
fresh  green  of  the  leaves  on  the  hillside 
behind  us. 

"The  Gorgios  in  their  ignorance  think 
the  Gipsy  a  vagrant  dog,  without  any 
soul ;  but  truth  to  tell,  pal,  Mandy  feels, 
when  he  hears  those  bells,  that  there 
.  must  be  some  better  place  where  the  best 
things  in  him  will  go  some  day,  to  live 
apart  from  the  troublesome  Gorgios  and 
be  at  peace.  When  my  grandmother 
came  down  with  her  last  sicfaiess — and  it 
was  her  first,  too,  brother,  though  she 
was  near  to  ninety  odd  years  old,  and 
the  rashi — good  soul — ^left  his  pretty 
house  by  the  church  in  the  evening  time 
to  sit  by  her  side  and  talk  of  religion — 
why,  then,  he  asks  her  about  Heaven. 
*Ha:  Dovos  the  tem  apral  the  rookies 
lestes  rokkering  about — ^it  is  the  land 
above  the  trees  he  is  talking  about, '  says 
she,  smiling  at  us  like  the  old  witch  she 
was — I  can  just  see  her  now,  though  it's 
many  a  year  since — ^then  she  turns  to 
the  pious  young  parson,  'And  what  sort 
of  a  place  may  it  be,  sir,  where  you 
wishes  me  so  especially  to  be  going?  I 
am  a  bit  particular  for  an  old  body,  and 
when  I  sets  out  on  a  journey  I  wishes  to 
know  the  road  I  am  to  travel,  and  where 
it  will  take  me,  if  you  please,  sir.'  So 
he  tells  her  a  pretty  tale  of  golden  streets 
and  white  gates  and  fine  houses,  and 
such,  till  all  of  a  sudden,  over  she  turns 
with  her  face  to  the  tent  side,  then,  never 
once  looking  at  him,  says  she,  with  a 
weak  chuckle: 

"  'Lord,  sir,  would  ^ou(m^5gpgr 
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Gipsy  woman  to  go  to  a  Gorgios' 
Heaven  f  No,  no,  my  son,  I  have  seen 
enough  of  gates,  that  were  mostly  shut 
against  me,  in  my  time ;  and  I  have  seen 
enough  of  paved  streets,  which  I  well 
knows  is  no  good  thing  for  the  horses' 
feet  or  for  their  knees,  either;  and  as  to 
the  gold,  I  may  be  but  a  poor  and  igno- 


-I  SAW  THE  WMITC  TENTS" 

rant  Egyptian,  but  the  good  Lord  taught 
me  more  than  to  believe  that  the  greedy 
Gorgios  would  let  it  alone  till  they  had 
it  all  fast  in  their  strong  boxes ;  nor  likes 
I  the  fine  houses  you  tell  of — for  I  am 
thinking  there's  much  work  to  be  done  to 
keep  them  in  order,  and  there  is  enough 
to  do  in  a  tent.  No,  no,  my  son !  Don't 
send  me  to  your  Gorgio  Heaven!  I'd 
just  rather  stop  altogether  when  I  passes 
away — fond  as  I  am  of  a  day's  journey 
— ^than  live  eternally  among  the  tire- 
some, silly  Gorgios!' 

**For  a  while  she  lay  still,  paying  no 
heed  at  all  to  the  rashi,  or  to  what  he 
was  saying. 

**  *  There,  there,  my  son,  leave  an  old 
body  in  peace, '  says  she,  at  last,  to  stop 
his  talking.  *  Anyways,  don't  tell  me 
your  Heaven 's  up  in  the  sky,  for  I  knows 
better,  with  those  stone  gates,  and  those 
silly  gold  streets,  and  those  big  houses! 
You  've  built  your  Heaven  so  heavy  that 
it  will  be  falling  through  on  the  tops  of 
your  pretty  heads  one  of  these  days — 
indeed,  sir,  I  believe  it!  No!  Mandy 
won 't  go  there ! ' 

**  Suddenly  she  turned  her  face  to  him. 
and  to  us  again;  then,  raising  herself 
up  in  bed  and  sitting  so,  with  my  mother 
supporting  her,  she  spoke  these  words: 

**  *Over  the   sea  somewhere,   on   the 


other  side  of  the  world  somewhere — 
somewhere — there's  a  big  broad  land, 
it's  not  all  flat,  and  it's  not  all  hilly, 
and  there's  lakes  and  rivers,  just  a  good 
day's  journey  apart,  and  there's  wood- 
land and  open,  just  like  this  land  is 
about  us,  only  the  sky  is  dearer,  and  the 
water  is  purer  and  sweeter,  and  the 
grass  is  deep,  deep  and  plenty,  plenty 
for  the  horses.  There  is  wood  to  burn 
in  the  wesh,  and  long  shadows  to  pitch 
the  white  tents  in.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence between  it  and  this  land,  only  it's 
all  pleasanter  there  for  the  Egyptian 
and  for  his  horse — and — there  are  no 
Gorgios  there!  No,  thank  God — ^there 
are  none  of  your  silly  Gentiles  there ! ' 

**  Those,  brother,  were  the  last  words 
my  poor  grandmother  spoke,  for  the  next 
day,  in  the  morning,  she  died.  I  hope 
she  has  gone  to  her  Heaven,  and  not 
to  the  Gorgios  one,  that  is  likely  to  fall 
through — ^as  she  said — with  the  things 
they  are  filling  it  full  of — which  it  seems 
to  me  are  the  very  things  that  takes 
much  of  the  Heaven  out  of  this  world. 
I  hope  some  day  me  and  mine  will  jal 
the  drom  she  has  gone — to  the  Romany 
chel  Heaven,  where  there  11  be  no  more 
Gorgios  to  bother  with,  excepting  I  hope 
you'll  be  there,  brother.  Let  us  make 
ourselves  easy ! ' ' 

Willie  Buckland  found  ease  in  the 
long,  sweet  grass,  where  he  lay  at  full 
length  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  under 
his  head,  his  eyes  looking  up  into  the 
green  boughs,  and  beyond  them  into  the 
clear,  dreamy  sky,  while  I  found  mine 
ease  and  contentment  on  a  bundle  of 
straw  at  his  side. 

II. 

'*Lord,  pal,  after  all,  it  doesn't  seem 
much  to  tell,  and  I  cuts  a  sorry  figure 
in  it,  too — but  I  was  young  then."  Over 
his  face  came  the  look  of  a  man  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  himself,  but  it  was 
a  look  of  one  who  regrets  the  past,  not 
the  present. 

If  Mrs.  Buckland  was  the  beauty  of 
all  her  people,  surely  Willie  was  the 
finest  chal  of  his  tribe,  both  in  form 
and  in  features — at  least,  so  I  thought, 
as  he  lay  stretched  in  the  deep  grass  at 
my  side. 

**I  was  young  then — ^just  eighteen — 
when  I  came  over  the  water  from  the  old 
country.  My  people  had  scattered  and 
broken,  so,  thou^  J  j^^^^f^^  of 
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my  cousins,  I  was  soon  left  to  myself 
and  was  free  to  go  my  own  ways.  I 
should  have  gone  like  the  others,  to  the 
droms,  for  I  had  plenty  to  buy  me  grys 
and  a  van  of  my  own,  had  I  chosen,  but 
I  was  a  fool  and  stayed  behind  in  the 
city,  clinking  the  gold  in  my  pockets. 
You  know  what  comes  of  that  folly.  I 
was  lonely,  I  fell  into  bad  ways,  and 
into  worse  company,  and  soon  the  gold 
was  clinking  in  other  pockets  than  mine. 

**  Still  I  might  have  gone  among  my 
own  people  had  I  not  grown  ashamed. 
I  was  too  proud  to  borrow,  and  my  cous- 
ins had  told  me  how  it  would  be;  that 
it  had  come  to  pass  as  they  said  made  it 
no  easier — so  I  shut  my  lips  hard  to- 
gether and  looked  away  when  I  saw  a 
Romany  face  on  the  street,  nor  did  I 
make  any  sign  of  understanding  when 
I  heard  a  word  of  my  own  jib  wluspered 
close  to  my  ear. 

''The  knowledge  of  all  my  ill  doings 
went  about  among  the  Egyptians,  far 
and  near,  till  it  crossed  over  the  seas 
to  the  old  country,  where  the  sound  of  it 
came  one  night  to  the  camp  of  the  Lov- 
ells,  away  down  in  Devonshire,  where 
they  wandered,  and  where  I  had  known 
them  so  well.  In  a  black  hour  I  had 
taken  up  with  a  bad  woman,  and  my  own 
people — because  for  very  shame  of  my 
heart  I  would  not  speak  to  them — 
thought  I  wished  to  pass  for  a  Gorgio; 
and  this,  too,  with  the  tale  of  my  love 
for  the  Gorgio  woman,  went  over  the 
seas  and  down  into  Devonshire  to  the 
tents  of  the  Lovells. 

**For  a  time  I  cared  nothing;  the 
wiles  of  the  Gorgio  woman  blinded  my 
eyes,  and  I  thought  that  I  loved  her.  It 
was  a  shameful  thing — ^for  when  all  my 
gold  and  all  my  silver  and  the  last  of 
the  copper  was  gone,  she  gave  of  hers.  I 
dared  not  ask  how  she  came  by  it — I 
took  it  and  spent  it  like  water,  and  tried 
to  forget,  but  I  could  not!  I  could  not! 

**At  first  when  I  left  the  old  country 
there  was  no  face  in  my  memory ;  it  was 
all  clear  for  the  new  land,  I  thought,  but 
slowly  out  of  the  mist  that  hung  over 
the  sea,  a  dim  face  came  to  haunt  me. 
For  many  days  I  could  just  see  it  faint- 
ly, see  two  dark  eyes  looking  with  a 
strange  look  into  mine.  At  night,  when 
I  could  not  sleep,  I  would  see  those  eyes 
— ^never  watching  me — only  looking, 
looking  into  my  eyes  gentle  and  tender 
out  of  the  mist  of  the  sea,  out  of  the 


dream  of  my  fancy.  At  last  the  face  be- 
came clearer,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  the 
face  of  little  Jane  Lovell. 

**Then  I  remembered  that  she  had 
looked  so — ^just  as  I  could  see  her  now 
— ^the  day  I  went  down  to  the  camp  and 
bade  her  bood-bye. 

V  *Kushto  bok,  prala!'  says  she  to  me, 
with  her  eyes  raised  to  mine.  *Q^)od 
luck,  my  brother ;  I  wish  I  were  going 
with  you!'  That  was  all.  I  had  for- 
gotten the  words  before  half  an  hour, 
but  now  with  her  face,  back  they  came 
to  stay  in  my  head,  till  I  got  to  saying 
them  over  and  over  all  'to  myself.  *I 
wish  I  were  going  with  you!  I  wish  I 
were  going  with  you!'  Over  and  over. 
At  first  they  had  no  meaning;  they  were 
like  the  words  the  others  had  spoken, 
but  soon  I  began  to  hear  them  said  soft- 
ly and  sweetly — so  sweetly,  till,  oh  I  pal, 
the  sound  of  them  made  me  so  lonely — 
for  the  loneliness  of  the  girl's  heart  rang 
in  them — so  lonely  that  I  could  not  bear 
to  hear  them,  and  I  put  my  hands  over 
my  ears  trying  to  keep  them  away. 

** Often  and  often  our  fathers'  tents 
had  been  pitched  in  the  same  grove  or 
on  the  same  common,  or  by  the  same 
stream,  in  the  old  country;  often  for 
months  their  vans  had  followed  ours 
over  the  droms  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 


"JANE  STOOD  WITH  HER  AUNT  BY  THE 
FIRST  WAGON" 

over  the  droms  of  Kent  and  of  Derby, 
even  north  of  Northumberland  and  the 
wild  Cheviot  Hill  on  the  border. 

**I  had  seen  her  change  from  the 
blithest  of  Romany  babies  to  the  brown- 
est Gypsy  maid  of  them  all,  and  then 
to  the  slim,  straight  girl  with  the  dark 
eyes,  whose  portrait  the  arti 
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to  sketch  when  they  came  to  our  tents 
with  their  paints  and  their  pencils. 

''All  along  she  had  come  to  me  in  her 
troubles  rather  than  to  her  own  broth- 
ers; all  along  she  had  come  to  me  to 
romp  with  her;  to  me,  to  walk  with  her; 
to  me,  to  talk  with  her ;  to  me  always. 
If  she  grew  tried  by  the  road,  it  was  my 
arm  she  would  cling  to;  if  the  Gtorgio 
young  men  were  over  rough,  it  was  to 
me  she  looked  for  protection ;  always,  al- 
ways, to  me! 

*'When  I  would  cut  my  hand,  or  tear 
it  on  the  branches,  she  would  bind  up 
the  hurt;  if  I  were  sick,  she  would  help 
my  mother  to  nurse  me;  if  I  made  a. bad 
trade  with  the  horses,  she  never  laughed ; 
if  I  were  troubled  or  worried  or  tired, 
she  was  sorry ;  when  I  was  glad,  she  was 
glad. 

'*  And  for  all  this,  brother,  when  I  saw 
her  eyes  look  into  mine  through  the  mist 
of  the  sea,  I  could  not  tell  whose  they 
were,  nor  did  I  know  what  her  words 
meant  until  long,  long  after  they  were 
spoken." 

He  paused,  shaking  his  head,  his 
strong  brows  knitted  and  frowning. 

**We  are  fools  all,  brother — fools  all. 
But  of  all,  he  is  the  greatest  fool  who 
knows  not  when  he  is  well  loved,  and 
follows  the  painted  face  in  the  crowd, 
caring  not  for,  or  forgetting,  the  true 
love  that  is  his,  for  the  false  love  that 
is  as  a  sicknesa'' 

He  rose  on  his  elbows,  looking  up  in 
my  face  earnestly. 

''Here  was  I  tied  fast  to  this  (Jorgio 
woman — to  this  painted  woman — ^when 
I  began  to  see  how  it  was.  I  had  spent 
her  gold  as  though  it  were  mine,  I  had 
eaten  her  bread,  I  had  lived  in  her 
house,  I  had  belieted  that  I  loved  her. 
I  had  been  thoughtless,  for  I  was  young 
— but  all  the  while  I  had  known  well 
enough  the  wrong  I  was  doing,  and  one 
day  I  learned  what  I  had  done — I  had 
made  the  Qorgio  woman  love  me. 

"I  don't  think  any  man,  even  a  Qor- 
gio, could  have  laughed  at  her  love,  or 
thought  it  a  light  thing;  for  it  was  not. 
It  was  a  terrible  love,  a  pure  love  out  of 
the  sick  heart  of  a  shameful  woman. 
Prom  the  hour  that  I  saw  this — I  was 
blind  to  it  long  enough — all  the  passion 
I  had  for  her  beauty  died  out  of  me, 
and  I  grew  cold  and  pale  in  her  pres- 
ence. I — a  free  Egyptian — ^was  bound 
to  one  not  of  my  own  kind!    It  was  as 


though  I  had  been  cast  for  life  into  a 
prison. 

"  'What  is  it,  Willie?'  she  asked  me 
one  day — ^the  third  day  after  I  learned 
this,  and  I  learned  it  by  no  telling  of 
hers — but  just  by  a  look  in  her  ^es  such 
as  I  could  see  in  Jane's  eyes  as  they 
looked  into  mine,  and  by  a  sound  in  her 
voice  which  was  like  the  sound  in  Jane's 
voice  when  she  had  said,  'I  wish  I  were 
going  with  you ! ' 

"  'What  is  it,  Willie t  Your  hands 
are  cold  and  damp,  too!'  She  just 
touched  my  hand  with  her  white  fingers 
— fingers  which  were  stained  yellow  by 
the  cigarettes  that  she  smoked,  soft  fin- 
gers, with  long,  sharp-pointed  nails, 
which  looked  gray  in  the  mornings.  'You 
have  changed,  Willie ;  you  have  not  once 
laughed  since  yesterday — ^not  once  kissed 
me!'  Her  fingers  slipped  over  my  hand 
and,  raising  it  up  from  the  arm  of  the 
wooden  chair,  crept  beneath  it  into  the 
warm  palm.  'You  love  me,  Willie t', 

"What  could  I  answer?  I  shook  her 
hand  from  my  hand,  her  arm  from  my 
shoulders;  I  rose,  turning  from  her  to 
look  through  the  window,  over  the  house- 
top, away — away  to  the  free  country. 

"There  I  knew  the  vans  of  my  people 
were  passing  over  the  droms;  there  I 
knew  their  tents  were  pitched  at  the  edge 
of  the  woodlands,  or  on  the  commons; 
there  were  the  grys  cropping  the  grass  by 
the  roadside;  there  were  the  chavies  at 
play  by  the  brook,  the  men  lounging 
about  putching  griars — ^trading  horses — 
while  the  old  women  sat  smoking  in  the 
shade,  or  watching  the  kettle  boiling 
over  the  yog.  There  was  Romany  mer- 
ripen — and  here  was  I,  bound  to  a  Gior- 
gio woman,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  smo^  town,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  wild  hound  housed  and  kept  for  a  lap 
dog! 

"She  came  to  me  as  I  stood  there, 
holding  out  her  hands  to  take  mine.  She 
was  used  to  the  rough  ways  of  rough 
men,  but  I  knew  that  I  hurt  her  more 
than  if  I  had  struck  her,  when  I  turned 
my  face  from  her  and  would  not  give 
her  my  hand. 

"Once  again  she  tried  to  caress  me; 
once  again  I  turned  from  her  smile  and 
the  soft  touch  of  her  fingers. 

"Then  she  went  away,  into  the 
farthest  comer  and  leaned  with  her  face 
to  the  wall.  It  was  very  still  in  the 
room.    I  could  hear  a  fly  buzz  to  the 
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window  and  beat  against  the  hot  glass; 
there  were  no  other  sounds  except  those 
from  the  outside,  till,  like  a  stormburst, 
her  tears  came,  and  she  was  back  at  my 


die  soon.  Ill  be  happy  if  you  stay — but 
if  you  leave  me — '  she  paused,  catching 
her  breath.  *If  you  leave  me,  I  shall 
lie  here  in  pain,  thinking  and  thinking, 
till  I  drive  myself  mad.  Then 
111  get  up  fmd  dress  myself 
and  go  down  to  the  river — if  I 
can  stagger  so  far— and  end  it  I 
I  don^t  want  to  do  that — I've 
too  many  sins  now  on  my  soul 
^I  want  to  die  right,  no  Tixat- 
ter  how  wrong  I  Ve  lived  !  Will 
you  ^RyV 

''  ^Yes/  I  said,  TU  stay.' 
'*With  a  cry  she  threw  her- 
self into  my  arms,  but  I  broke 
from  her.  In  a  moment  I  was 
upon  the  street,  walking  madly 
on  and  on^I  didn't  know 
wher<>^  I  didn't  care  where. 

**A  great  passion  seized  me, 
a  longing  to  escape  from  the 
city,  to  stand  with  my  feet 
pressing  the  dusty  droms,  or 
the  green  turf  by  the  river. 
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Side,  on  her  knees  at  my  feet,  clingingf 
to  me  like  a  wild,  wounded  thin^. 

**  *Tou  are  going  to  leave  me!  You 
are  tired  of  me !  I  have  seen  other  men 
show  it — but  I  nevei'  loved  them  I  I  let 
them  go,  but  you—  You  are  beginning 
to  hate  me  I  Oh,  I  knew  it  would  come — 
I  knew  it—Oh!  Can't  you  wait  till  I 
die!  Can't  you  wait  till  I  die!' 

**I  looked  down  at  her  faee.  It  was 
drawn  and  old  and  care-worn,  her 
cheeks  were  pallid  under  the  red  paint 
and  there  were  dark  circles  about  her 
eyes.  I  remembered  what  I  had  heard 
one  of  the  women  she  knew  say  to  her 
days  before — that  she  was  dying.  I  had 
not  eared  then ;  it  had  seemed  to  me  no 
business  of  mine. 

*'  *It  won't  be  long — see  how  thin  my 
arms  are--can't  you  wait,  Willie?  Two 
months — one — one  month  more?  Can^t 
you  wait  if  I  will  die  quickly?* 

*'As  I  made  her  no  answer,  she  ro.se 
and  stood  up  close  before  me. 

**  *You  care  nothing  for  me — God 
knows,  I  see  it !  I  don 't  blame  you.  But 
can't  you  wait — out  of  friendship — ^a 
few  weeks  moret  I'll  keep  up,  though, 
to  the  end — I'll  work  for  you,  and  I'll 


**The  dusk  of  the  evening  was  fall- 
ing, when,  far  away  from  the  sounds 
of  the  city,  I  came  to  a  long  stretch  of 
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no-man's  land,  through  which  the  drom 
led.  Here  and  there,  as  I  went  slowly 
along,  I  could  see  where  a  camp-fire  had 
been,  or  where  the  horses  had  gnawed 
the  bark  from  the  saplings,  or  where  a 
tent  had  been  pitched  by  the  straw  that 
still  lay  matted  and  damp  on  the  grass. 
B;^  these,  and  many  another  sign — ^which 
you  know  well,  brother — I  knew  that  the 
Romany  foki  often  hatched  the  tan 
there. 

''A  thicket  came  out  from  the  woods 
at  the  bend  in  the  road  on  the  crest  of  a 
little  raise;  beyond  it  lay  a  long  green 
commim,-  by  the  edge  of  the  werfi,  with 
a  brook  running  noi^  and  clear  over 
the  stones  beside  it.  I  stopped  on  the 
crest  of  the  raise,  for  there,  at  the  far 
end  of  the  common,  I  saw  the  flash  of  a 
camp-fire;  I  saw  the  white  tents,  the 
big  vans  drawn  up  by  the  roadside,  and 
oyer  all  the  smoke  rising  gray  and  tran- 
quil into  the  yellow  sky. 

''As  I  saw  this,  my  heart  gave  a  great 
throb  within  me.  I  was  free,  and  there 
were  the  tents  of  my  own  people.  One 
quick  step  forward  I  took  with  a  delight 
aU  through  my  veins  that  showed  how 
little  I  loved  lie  bad  life  I  had  led,  one 
step — and  then  I  felt  the  arms  of  the 
Qorgio  woman  holding  me  back,  for  I 
had  promised  to  stay. 

**I  had  promised.  There  lay  the  drom 
before  me,  there  rose  the  smoke  over  the 
yog,  curling  blue  into  the  sky  and  the 
tree-tops  above  the  vans,  and  the  tents 
of  my  people ;  there  was  all  that  a  Gipfi^r 
loves;  behind  me — ^the  distant  city,  the 
haunts  of  the  Gorgios,  the  painted  wo- 
man— ^all  that  was  bitter  and  hateful  to 
me. 

**The  fresh  wind  on  my  hot  brow,  the 
rush  of  the  stream,  the  scent  of  the 
woods,  the  last  notes  of  the  robins  and- 
thrushes  coming  from  deep  in  the  thick- 
ets, the  whinny  of  horses,  the  echo  of 
Romany  shouts — of  Romany  songs,  of 
Romany  laughter — these  things  and  the 
things  that  they  stood  for,  tugged  at  my 
heart  as  a  young  horse  tugs  at  his  hal- 
ter— ^trying  to  draw  me  away  from  the 
city,  trying  to  claim  me  again — but  I 
had  promised. 

**So,  brother,  the  last  red  faded  out 
of  the  clouds,  the  last  gold,  the  last  am- 
ber, the  last  streak  of  gray,  all  were 
gone,  leaving  the  western  sky  like  the 
sky  of  the  east — dark,  but  for  the  bright 
white  stars.  The  dusk  was  all  gone, 
brother,  and  the  night  all  come,  before 


I  moved  from  the  spot  where  her  arms 
seemed  to  hold  me.  When  I  knew  that 
my  heart  was  strong,  and  would  not  be 
shaken,  then  as  the  fires  burnt  low  by 
the  tent  doors,  I  crept  up  near  the  camp, 
God  knows  drawn  by  what  hope,  or  what 
longing,  only  drawn  nearer  and  nearer. 

''It  was  strange  that  the  dogs  did  not 
hear  me,  strange  that  no  twig  brc4ce 
under  my  hands,  strange,  indeed,  that  I 
could  creep  up  so  close  to  the  tents  in 
the  darkness,  so  near  that  I  could  fed 
the  faint  heat  from  the  embers  flush  on 
my  brow  as  I  lay  stretched  on  the  grass, 
rfnd  yet  no  one  heard  me  or  knew  of  my 
presence. 

"By  the  fire  sat  two  Gypsy  women; 
one,  by  the  heavier  lines  of  her  figure, 
and  by  the  pipe  in  her  lips,  I  knew  to 
be  a  mother  in  the  tribe.  The  other, 
whose  face  was  turned  toward  me,  was 
slighter  and  younger,  and  even  in  the 
glow  of  the  dying  yog,  seemed  not 
strange  to  my  eyes,  though  I  could  not 
have  told  who  she  was,  nor  why  I  lay  in 
the  grass  trembling  like  a  man  shaken 
with  the  ague,  and  yet  with  no  sickness 
upon  me. 

"There  was  silence  between  them. 
The  girl  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap 
and  seemed  thinking;  the  woman  drew 
at  her  pipe,  then  breathed  the  smoke  into 
the  air  with  a  sigh,  raising  her  eyes  as 
though  she  could  see  it  drift  up  to  the 
stars.  There  was  a  long  stillness.  A  chill 
came  out  of  the  woods.  The  woman 
ceased  to  watch  the  smoke  from  her 
pipe,  ceased  to  smoke,  and  sat  with  her 
pipe  in  her  hands,  though  it  had  gone 
out,  for  the  bowl  drooped  toward  me, 
and  showed  red  ere  the  fire  faded  back 
of  the  ashes. 

"There  was  no  sound,  until  suddenly 
a  child  cried  in  the  farthest  tent;  its 
mother's  voice  soothed  it.  The  girl  and 
the  woman  looked  up  for  a  moment,  thwi 
changed  their  positions.     . 

"It's  Caroline's  baby,'  said  the  wo- 
man. She  leaned  forward  and  turned 
the  embers,  throwing  on  the  half -charred 
ends  that  lay  in  the  ashes.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  flame  ran  high,  and  shone  on 
the  face  of  the  girl  who  sat  looking  to- 
ward me: 

"Brother,  it  was  the  face  of  little  Jane 
Lovell,  from  whom  I  had  parted  so  light- 
ly in  far  away  Devon !  It  was  her  face 
— but  I  saw  it  now  with  different  ears 
to  the  words  she  was  saying.  Oh !  broth- 
er, there  was  no  power  in  the  world  that 
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could  keep  me  silent  save  the  sin  in  my 
own  heart,  which  forbade  me  to  speak! 

*'  'The  air  is  chill,  aunt — ^why  don't 
you  jal  to  your  tant  You  loc*  tired 
and  sleepy.' 

*  *  *  Come  with  me  then,  I  am  only  wait- 
ing for  you,'  her  aunt  answered,  yawn- 
ing. 

**  '111  come  soon.  Dcm't  wait  for  me 
any  longer.  1 11  sit  by  the  fire  a  while — 
then  111  come.'    The  old  woman  rose. 

"  'If  Willie  BucUand  were  my  own 
8on,  girl,  I  should  say  to  him :  You  have 
gone  from  your  people,  you  have  made 
your  kennel  with  dogs;  you  have  done 
this  freely — ^live  with  them  of  your 
choosing.  Live  with  them  now,  and  for- 
ever.' She  paused,  but  the  girl  made 
no  answer.  'It  will  be  better  for  you  if 
you  say  this;  if  you  sit  no  more  by  the 
yog  thinking  of  him.  He  has  jaled  to 
the  juggals,  and  there  is  no  bringing 
one  back  who  has  gone  to  the  dogs! 

The  girl  was  slow  with  her  answer, 
but  at  last  she  turned  her  face  to  her 
aunt's. 

"  'There  is  no  drom,  dya,  that  has  no 
its  turning;  there  is  no  path  that  leads 
down  hill  that  may  not  be  climbed  up 
again.  I  will  be  patient;  I  will  wait  till 
he  comes  to  the  turn  in  the  drom,  till 
he  starts  apray  the  chong,  but  then  I 
will  go  to  him  and  I  will  help  him.  I 
have  come  over  the  seas  for  a  look  from 
his  eyes.  I  would  follow  him  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  beyond  it,  if  he  would 
but  say  to  me — come.  I  would  do  this 
for — I  love  him.    1  love  him!' 

'  *  '  Mandy  pens  that  the  chal  is  content 
with  those  he  has  chosen.  Mandy  pens 
he  never  gives  you  a  thought,  girl.  Eush- 
to  ratti,  chie — I  will  be  jaling  into  the 
tan  to  sutterum.  I  must  dukker  tomor- 
row.' 

"  'With  a  sigh  the  older  woman  went 
to  her  tent,  and  Jane  was  left  alone  by 
the  embers.  She  sat  there  a  long,  long 
while,  with  her  hands  clasped  together, 
and  then  she,  too,  arose  with  a  weary 
sigh  and  went  likewise  into  her  tent. 
But  I  thought  I  heard  her  whisper  my 
name  as  she  looked  up  to  the  clear  stars, 
with  the  mist  of  the  night  half  hiding 
her  sweet  face,  as  the  mist  of  the  ocean 
had  seemed  to  hide  it  when  I  crossed 
over  the  water  before  I  knew  my  own 
heart. 

"  'So  I  also  arose  from  the  dewy  grass 
and,  creeping  noiselessly  away  from  the 
tents,  went  slowly  back  to  the  city,  sick 


with  disgust  of  the  foul  life  I  had  lived, 
but  no  longer  hopeless — ^for  how  could 
1  be,  pal,  when  her  voice  whispered  over 
and  over,  'I  love  you — I  love  you — I  love 
you!'  a  thousand  times  with  each  step 
of  the  way. 

IV. 

"When  I  came  to  the  stifling  part  of 
the  city,  where  I  had  lived  with  the  Gor- 
gio  woman,  I  saw  a  crowd  at  the  door, 
and  like  a  sudden  clutch  at  my  throat  I 
knew  something  had  happened. 

"I  pushed  my  way  past  the  bare- 
headed women  and  the  irresolute  men, 
and  went  up  the  narrow  staiirs,  and  so 
came  to  the  room  where  she  lived.  On 
the  threshold  a  muckro  was  standing.  I 
could  hear  a  priest  speaking  within.  In 
a  moment  I  was  in  the  room  at  her  side, 
kneeling  by  her — ^the  Gorgio  woman. 

"  'Willie,'  she  whispered.  'Willie,  I 
thought  you  had  gone — ^that  you  were 
tired  of  me,  and  would  not  come  back — 
and  I  felt  so  weary  and  lonely  and  sick, 
too,  and  I — ^I  have  finished  it.  I  *d  have 
waited  if  I  had  thought  you'd  come 
back.  I  did  wait — all  day,  until  even- 
ing, and  then  I  thought  it  was  no  use  to 
wait  any  longer — so  I  finished  it  all.' 

"  'But  I  promised — I  gave  you  my 
word,'  I  told  her,  for  there  was  a  look 
on  her  face,  and  a  weakness  in  her  voice, 
that  wrung  my  heart,  as  the  words  of  a 
dying  child  might  wring  the  heart  of  a 
mother  who  had  seemed  to  forsake  it.  '  I 
said  I  would  stay ! ' 

"  'Ah,  Willie,  but  I've  been  promised 
so  often — so  often !  I  believed  you,  but 
when  it  got  later  and  later  and  you 
didn't  come,  I — I  was  so  tired  of  waiting 
and  waiting,  and  I  thought  if  you  did 
come  you  might  be  angry  with  me  for 
asking  it,  or  speak  roughly;  so  when  the 
evening  came,  and  it  was  so  dark  and 

lonely '    She  stopped  with  a  gasp, 

and  I  knew  she  was  suffering,  for  she 
grew  all  rigid  in  my  arms,  and  then 
writhed  until  her  eyes  saw  the  crucifix 
the  priest  held  before  her.  As  she  saw 
it  the  pain  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  she 
lay  still — ^very  still,  while  I  lifted  her 
slowly  until  her  lips  could  touch  the 
cross.  She  whispered  a  name  very  soft- 
ly, as  she  looked  up  with  a  gentle  smile 
on  her  face — and  the  name  was  Magda- 
len. She  gave  one  quick,  deep,  long 
breath,  a  sigh  half  of  pain,  half  of  hope, 
and  lay  smiling  in  my  arms,  looking  up,  > 
until  the  priest  touched  me  gently,  and" 
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told  me  to  put  her  upon  the  bed — ^that 
she  was  dead. 

**When  it  was  all  over,  and  she  lay 
in  her  quiet  ^ave  out  in  a  green  place 
not  far  from  where  the  open  fields  be- 
gan— for  I  meant  that  her  body,  at  least, 
should  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  freedom 
her  like  had  not  known — ^then  I  went 


I'VE  CAUGHT  YOU  AT  LAST" 


back  and  lay  my  head  down  on  my  pil- 
low to  rest,  for  I  was  very  tired,  and 
my  brain  ached  and  ached.  I  had  no 
food,  the  last  penny  was  gone  to  pay  for 
her  burial,  and  so  I  lay  down,  faint  and 
very  tired,  with  a  strange  pain  in  my 
temples,  and  knew  nothing  until  mom- 
ning,  and  then  again  nothing  until 
night,  and  cared  nothing  until  I  awak- 
ened with  a  great,  fierce  fire  burning 
my  brain  and  body,  and  I  knew  I  had 
the  fever  and  was  likely  to  die. 

**I  thought  of  the  poor  Gorgio  girl, 
and  I  thought  of  Jane  Lovell,  and  I 
thought  if  I  died  there,  Jane  would 
never  know  how  well  I  had  loved  her; 
and  if  I  died  there,  they  might  bury  me 
away  in  some  close  spot  between  the 
houses  and  walls — where  never  a  Gipsy 
would  come,  or  fox  or  thrush  burrow,  or 
build. 

**Here  there  was  no  one  to  give  me  a 
cup  of  water,  no  one  of  my  own  people 
to  speak  a  word  of  my  own  tongue  to 
me.  Then  I  remembered  in  my  fever 
the  camp  on  the  common,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  I  will  go  and  I  will  die  with  my 
own  people,  and  before  I  die  I  will  tell 
Jane  Lovell  that  I  had  loved  her."   . 


Sweetly  from  the  crest  of  the  wooded 
hill- the  chimes  echoed  to  us  over  the  val- 
ley; cheerily  the  birds  called  in  the 
tree  tops;  and  softly  from  her  tent  came 
Mrs.  Buckland's  rich  voice  crooning  a 
Romany  gillie  to  quiet  her  brown,  Gipsy 
babies. 


''And  that  one  thought  of  the  wesh 
and  the  drom  and  little  Jane  Lovell, 
gave  me  strength,  and  though  it  was 
night  and  the  room  was  so  daxk — ^for  no 
dim  starlight  can  leak  through  the  shin- 
gles and  plaster,  as  it  does  through  the 
brown  blanket  and  the  white  canvas — 
for  all  the  darkness,  I  rose  from  my  bed 
and  drew  on  my  mucta  and  felt  my  way 
slowly  to  the  door — ^to  the  stairs,  and  out 
of  the  house,  out  into  the  bare,  vacant, 
hideous  streets. 

**Dawn  was  breaking  when  I  reached 
the  common  north  of  the  city,  the  clear 
dawn  that  comes  slowly  over  the  hills, 
blown  by  the  cool  wind  of  earliest  morn- 
ing—so pale  and  so  gray  that  the  fields 
and  the  woods  seem  enchanted.  There 
were  the  tents  and  the  vans,  as  I  had 
seen  them  before,  near  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  but  now  that  I  was  come  to  the 
common  my  courage  failed.  I  dared  not 
go  to  them  and  waken  my  people  with  a 
word  of  the  old  tongue,  lest  they  say: 
*Is  it  because  the  Gorgios  turn  from  yon 
that  you  come  to  us  in  the  time  of  yonr 
trouble  ? '  The  shame  and  the  sin  of  my 
life  came  before  me — I  was  a  coward^ 
and  weak  with  the  sickness  upon  me,  so 
that  I  dared  not  go  to  them. 

''Faint  and  diz^,  I  hid  in  the  thicket, 
close  as  I  could  to  the  tents,  and  waited 
till  the  dawn  slowly  brightened  to  morn- 
ing. The  moss  was  soft  and  cool  as  I 
rested  upon  it,  and  the  fever  burned  so 
in  my  veins  that  I  did  not  feel  the  chill 
of  the  hour,  but  lay  there  and  waited  and 
waited,  only  hoping  that  they  might 
stir  soon  and  find  me — that  I  might  see 
her  and  tell  her  that  I  loved  her,  for  I 
was  free  now  to  speak — and  then  die. 

"At  last  the  light  spread  and  the 
morning  came,  but  I  did  not  know  how, 
for  my  fancies  were  drifting  away  into 
Devon  with  Jane,  and  either  I  slept  or 
I  wandered.  I  heard  voices — ^they 
sounded  near  me — I  tried  to  rise.  I 
looked  out  through  the  green  branches. 
The  tents  were  gone — ^the  camp-fire  was 
smoldering  out — ^the  camp  was  broken. 

"The  grys  were  all  in  the  vans,  the 
caravan  was  ready  to  move.  I  saw  it  all 
in  an  instant.  It  was  as  though  the 
earth  were  moving  away  from  beneath 
me.  They  were  going--Jane  would  go 
with  them — I  should  die  there  alone! 
She  would  think  of  me  living  on  with 
the  poor  Gorgio  woman !  I  tried  to  rise. 
I  tried  to  speak ;  but  no  words  came  to 
my  lips.     I  strove  and  strove  to  utter 
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her  name,  to  tell  her  that  I  was  there 
within  sound  of  her  voice,  almost  with- 
in reach  of  her  hand,  yet  she  was  going. 
A  great  mist  came  over  my  eyes.  Jane 
stood  with  her  aunt  by  the  first  wagon. 
I  thought  I  should  never  see  her  again. 
Then  she  spoke. 

**  *IVe  made  up  my  mind,  aunt,'  she 
said  slowly.  *Go  your  ways  and  good 
luck  to  you — ^111  not  keep  you  here,  but 
here  I  stay  till  I  find  Willie  Buckland!' 

**Her  aunt  frowned. 

**  *You  are  dinnelo — a  fool — in*  your 
stubbornness.  If  you  stay,  you  bide 
without  tent  or  wagon  of  mine,  or  luv- 
ver.  I  will  have  no  part  in  your  mad 
follies;  you  put  your  family  to  shame, 
girl!  "What  can  you  do?  You  will  fall 
a  prey  to  the  young  Gorgios — you  will 
bring  disgrace  upon  your  people!' 

''Then  there  was  silence,  while  all  the 
men  and  women — ^hushing  the  children — 
leaned  forward,  listening  to  hear  what 
Jane  would  answer,  and  Jane  stood  erect 
before  them  all  and  looked  up  proudly 
into  their  faces  and  said : 

**  *I  am  a  Lovell,  and  the  Gorgio  does 
not  live  for  whom  I  would  turn  my  head 
an  inch  to  the  right,  or  an  inch  to  the 
left,  or  for  whom  I  would  lift  up  or  lay 
down  my  hand.  I  will  bring  no  shame 
upon  my  family,  and  no  disgrace  upon 
my  people.  I  am  a  Lovell,  and  I  know 
what  is  befitting  a  Lovell.  Have  no  fear 
of  me.  The  tents  and  the  wagons  are 
yours.  Take  them  and  the  luwer.  I 
ask  nothing  of  you  but  your  good  will. 
I  can  care  for  myself.' 

**  Slowly,  one  by  one,  the  Gipsies  bade 
her  good  luck,  and  one  by  one,  slowly 
the  heavy  vans  crossed  the  green  com- 
mon to  the  dusty  road  until  all  were 
gone,  for  the  old  woman  did  not  relent 
nor  change  from  her  purpose.  One  by 
one  they  went  until  Jane  stood  alone  by 
the  smouldering  camp  fire,  watching — 
half  sadly,  half  fiercely — as  they  passed 
over  the  common  to  the  high  road,  and 
out  of  sight,  moving  to  the  north,  away 
from  the  city. 

***0h,  Willie!'  she  cried  aloud, 
stretching  out  her  arms  wide  and  look- 
ing toward  the  distant  town.  'Oh,  Wil- 
lie! I  have  forsaken  all  for  you;  they 
have  left  me  alone  because  I  love  you, 
and  I  can  not  tell  where  you  are  I  Oh, 
Willie  Buckland— Willie  Buckland— do 
you  ever  think  of  the  Romany  rackli 
who  loved  you  in  Devon — of  the  Romany 
chie  who  loves  you  today?' 


'  *  Somehow  I  had  risen,  and  struggling ' 
forward,  had  put  by  the  branched  and 
had  come  quite  near  to  her. 

'''Mykamli!    My  kamli!' I  cried. 

**She  turned,  she  saw  me — ^then  my 
strength  failed,  and  I  only  knew  that 
she  was  beside  me,  that  her  arms  were 
about  me,  that  my  name  was  on  her  lips, 
and  that  the  sound  of  it  was  sweet — 
sweeter  than  it  had  ever  been  on  the  lips 
of  brother  or  friend. 

VI. 

''Many  days  must  have  come  and 
gone,  p^,  but  of  their  comings  and  go- 
ings I  knew  nothing.  I  only  knew  that 
she  was  near — ^near  me  always,  and  that 
her  love  seemed  to  hold  me  to  life,  to 
bring  me  back  from  all  the  strange  dis- 
tant places  to  which,  in  my  delirium,  I 
wandered.  Oh!  I  remember  how  I 
struggled  to  speak,  to  reach  out  my  arms 
to  her  through  the  mist  of  the  ocean  that 
seemed  forever  between  us.  I  knew  only 
one  thing — ^that  I  loved  her;  I  had  only 
one  fear — ^that  I  riiould  lose  her  again. 

"Sometimes  I  would  think  that  we 
were  a  day's  journey  apart,  and  I  would 
search  at  the  cross-roads  for  the  pat- 
teran  trail  and  never  find  it.  Then  I 
would  see  her  standing  alone  at  the  top 
of  some  high  precipice,  and  she  would 
look  down  and  call  and  beckon  to  me, 
and  I  would  try  to  climb  to  her.  I 
would  try  and  try,  only  sinking  farther 
away,  until  I  could  S3e  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  hear  her  voice  tremble  as  it  called 
me.  Then  I  would  struggle  so  hard 
that  I  would  almost  reach  her,  and  just 


as  her  hands  were  stretched  out  to  mine, 
I  would  sink  back  and  know  nothing 
more — wandering  away  in  those  places 
a  thousand  miles  from  her;  but  I  al- 
ways knew  she  was  waiting  and  calling 
for  me. 

"Once  I  had  been  trying  and  trying 
to  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  high  precipice,^ 
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*  trying  to  raise  my  hands  to  her,  to  speak 
her  name,  when  out  of  the  gray  mist 
something  floated  nearer  and  nearer  un- 
til it  lay  on  my  hand,  and  I  saw  there  in 
the  depth  of  that  dark  dreary  valley  a 
white  dogwood  flower,  and  as  I  saw  it  I 
heard  a  thrush  singing,  and  then  Jane's 
face  grew  very  clear  and  smiling,  and 
the  sound  of  her  voice  came  gently, 
speaWng  my  name,  and  the  mist  went 
away  as  if  the  wind  of  the  springtime 
had  swept  it  over  the  hills  from  the  pas- 
tures, and  sunlight  shone  through  green 
leaves  upon  me,  and  that  was  all;  for  I 
slept  then. 

**  When  I  awakened,  I  don't  know  how 
long  after,  I  was  alone.  I  thought  that 
I  was  back  again  in  the  crowded  city, 
in  the  house  of  the  Gorgio  woman,  and 
that  I  had  only  dreampt  of  her  death 
and  my  fever;  but  when  I  tried  to  rise 
I  found  I  could  not,  for  the  weakness  ^ 
that  came  over  me,  and  when  my  hand  * 
slipped  from  the  bed  it  rested  on  cool, 
fresh  grass,  and  the  healing  and  health 
of  the  earth  stde  upward  into  my  heart. 
Then  I  opened  my  eyes  slowly  and  saw — 
with  such  joy,  brother,  as  I  can  never 
tell — ^that  I  lay  in  a  little  hut  in  an  open 
space  in  the  deep  of  the  thicket. 

**For  a  hundred  yards  the  green  turf 
lay  smooth  and  even  until  it  came  to 
the  side  of  a  little  brook  that  had  stolen 
into  the  place  under  the  low  branches, 
and  here  seemed  a  different  stream  from 
that  which  I  had  seen  babbling  over  the 
stones  at  the  edge  of  the  common.  There 
was  a  low  fire  smoldering  before  the 
door  of  the  hut,  with  a  kettle  steaming 
above  it,  and  when  I  saw  all  these  beau- 
tiful things,  it  came  over  me  again  like 
a  pain,  that  I  was  only  dreaming.  So 
I  lay  my  head  down  on  the  pillow  and 
closed  my  eyes,  never  again  expecting 
to  see  that  fresh  grass,  with  the  water 
and  the  thicket  beyond;  but  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  once  more  there  was  the 
fire  smoldering,  the  kettle  steaming; 
there  was  the  stretch  of  the  turf,  and 
the  water  and  the  tangle  beyond,  all  as  I 
had  first  seen  it;  but  I  would  not  be- 
lieve it  was  real  until  I  felt  my  hand 
touching  the  grass  at  my  bedside — ^not 
then,  until  I  had  touched  it  again  and 
again,  and  had  drawn  some  blades  to 
hold  in  my  hand  high  over  my  face,  let- 
ting them  slip  from  my  thin  fingers  to 
fall  on  my  cheek. 

**Then,  as  I  wondered,  I  heard  Jane's 


voice  softly  singing  a  Romany  gillie,  and 
she  came  and  looked  in  at  the  door. 

**In  a  flash,  I  remembered — I  knew — 
I  tried  to  raise  myself  to  speak  to  her, 
but  I  only  sank  back  again,  with  the 
tears  wet  on  my  lashes,  until  she  came 
and  laid  her  soft  palm  over  my  eyes; 
presently  smoothing  my  pillow,  and  mur- 
muring to  me  to  soothe  me,  not  seeing 
that  I  had  at  last  come  back  to  myself 
and  that  I  knew  her. 

''After  a  while  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  change  in  me,  and  then,  at  my  ques- 
tion she  told  me  very  simply  how  she 
had  found  the  hut  in  the  heart  of  the 
thicket,  and  how  she  had  supported  me 
to  it;  how  she  had  bought  and  begged 
all  that  was  needed  for  my  comfort — 
which  was  not  much,  for  a  Gypsy  needs 
little — and  had  I  not  her  care,  which 
would  have  smoothed  a  pillow  of  stone 
and  made  the  sands  of  the  desert  a  good 
bed  to  lie  on  ?  Her  last  string  of  coral 
was  gone — ^her  last  trinket  and  earring. 

**  *So  you  must  get  strong,  Willie,  as 
soon  as  you  can,  that  I  may  leave  you 
a  little  while  to  dukker  the  Gorgios.  The 
luwer  will  all  be  gone  soon,  and  though 
there  is  no  rent  to  pay  and  no  fuel  to 
buy,  and  though  I  get  most  of  the  milk 
that  you  drink  from  the  cows  in  the  pas- 
ture beyond  the  thicket,  after  the  farm- 
er's dog  and  the  farmer  himself  are 
asleep,  still  you  must  get  well  that  I  may 
earn  what  we  need.' 

**How  can  I  tell  you.  Only  one  who 
has  lived  such  days  can  know  of  their 
sweetness;  only  the  one  who  has  loved 
much,  and  has  been  much  loved,  can 
know  their  joy;  only  one  who  has  gone 
to  the  dogs  can  know  how  good  it  is  to 
be  traveling  back  along  the  right  road 
again.  Each  day  I  grew  stronger,  till 
soon  my  brave  little  chie  could  leave  me 
alone  while  she  went  to  the  houses  of 
the  nearest  Gorgios  to  tell  fortunes  and 
earn  a  few  shillings. 

**Soon  I  was  strong  enough  to  go  out 
in  the  sunshine,  there  for  the  most  part 
to  lie  stretched  on  a  blanket,  where  I 
might  watch  her,  as  she  cooked  the  hab- 
ben  over  the  yog,  or  came  and  went  with 
the  pail  to  the  spring  she  had  found  un- 
der a  great  maple  tree  in  a  damp  place 
in  the  thicket. 

**  Ah !  pal,  those  hours  were  too  happy. 
The  love  and  peace  were  too  great  after 
the  miserable  days  in  the  city.  But  who 
can  tell  his  own  heart?    Nor  can  I  evef 
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show  you  that  in  those  days  my  love  for 
my  dark  Gip^  girl  was  as  the  love  of 
all  the  Egyptians  for  their  black  Rom- 
any sisters  and  sweethearts  and  wives. 
And  my  love  for  that  free  life  in  the 
open  space  in  the  thicket  waa  as  the  love 
of  all  my  people  since  the  beginning  for 
the  fields  and  the  lanes  and  the  river 
and  woods,  which  are,  as  God  wishered 
into  the  soul  of  the  first  Gipsy — because 
God  knew  him  to  be  a  wise  man  who 
could  take  a  hint — ^far  better  places  to 
stay  in  than  the  towns  that  the  foolish 
Gorgios  were  already  planning  to  build 
for  themselves. 

**Soon  I  could  help  her  to  wash  the 
water-cress,  which  she  found  growing  by 
the  spring  and  the  brook,  and  soon  I 
could  break  the  dead  boughs  for  the 
camp-fire,  though  to  do  it,  and  drag  the 
fagots  over  the  turf  to  the  hut,  cost  me 
more  effort  than  Jane  guessed.  Many 
were  the  vows  made  in  those  days,  pal, 
us  I  lay  in  the  sunlight  or  shadow,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  come  home  from  her  duk- 
kering — and  to  this  hour,  brother,  there 
are  some  of  those  vows  that  are  unbrok- 
en, and  there  are  some  that  I  will  never 
break  as  long  aa  the  Boro  Duvel  lets  me 
jal  in  my  own  van  over  the  pauno  droms 
of  this  tem. 

VII. 

"One  night  I  went  with  her  to  the 
big  pasture  where  the  cattle  graze. 
There  was  no  moon,  and  we  went  very 
slowly,  Jane  carrying  the  pail  lest  it  tire 
me,  and  helping  me  as  carefully  as  if 
I  had  been  a  chavie  instead  of  a  full- 
grown  Romany  chal,  whose  strength  had 
almost  returned  to  his  sinews.  At  last 
we  came  to  the  pasture  lands,  which  lay 
in  a  long,  shallow  valley,  from  which 
the  fields  sloped  upward  in  slow,  easy 
billows,  to  a  line  where  the  low  hilltops 
touched  the  sky.  Here  the  cows  were, 
and  Jane  soon  had  her  pail  full  of  the 
fr^  milk,  and  we  were  just  turning 
away  to  leave  the  pasture,  when  we  saw 
through  the  dusk  a  man  coming  toward 
lis. 

*'  *IVe  caught  you  at  last!'  the  man 
said,  as  he  stopped  before  us.  *You  are 
the  ones  who  have  been  milking  my 
cows — give  me  that  bucket ! ' 

*'I  wondered  what  Jane  would  an- 
swer— I  left  the  talking  to  her,  for  un- 
less we  are  horse-trading,  our  men  have 
little  to  say. 


**  *The  bucket  is  mine,  sir,  and  the 
milk  in  it  also;  I  do  not  know  who  has 
been  milking  your  cows.  Surely,  if  I 
choose  to  carry  a  pail  through  your  pas- 
ture, no  one  haa  the  right  to  call  me  a 
thief!' 

*  *  *  But  I  see  the  milk  in  your  bucket — 
where  did  you  get  it?' 

*  **At  the  first  farmhouse  over  the 
hiU.' 

**  *  Prove  it,'  said  the  man. 

*  *  *  If  you  doubt  my  word,  sir,  you  may 
go  there  and  ask  them.' 

* '  *  And  that  would  be  the  last  I  should 
see  of  you. ' 

**  *Who  can  tell,  sir,'  she  answered, 
laughing. 

*  *  *  Give  me  the  milk ! '  he  insisted,  lidd- 
ing out  his  hand  for  the  pail. 

**  *And  who  may  you  be,  sir?'  Jane 
asked,  not  drawing  back. 

**  *I  own  this  pasture,'  said  he. 

**  *  Prove  it,'  says  Jane,  with  a  fine 
air.  'Have  you  the  deeds  in  your  pock- 
et? For  all  I  know  you  may  be  any 
vagabond — I  have  heard  as  there  are 
Gipsies  camped  over  the  hill.' 

''At  that  the  man  was  so  taken  aback 
that  we  left  him  standing  still,  with  his 
mouth  open,  while  we  walked  away  with 
the  milk. 

"Each  day  I  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  untU  a  day  came  when  I  could 
no  longer  deceive  myself  with  the  belief 
that  there  was  any  sickness  or  weakness 
upon  me. 

"I  saw  that  Jane  knew  this,  for  as  I 
grew  stronger  there  rose  up  a  barrier 
between  us,  and  she  kept  more  in  the  lit- 
tle hut  she  had  built  for  herself,  and 
went  to  it  earlier  in  the  evenings;  so  at 
last  I  told  her  that  I  was  well  again, 
and  then,  pal,  I  asked  her  if  she'd  be 
my  wife,  telling  her  how  I  had  loved 
her  so  long  without  knowing  my  own 
heart;  how  I  had  come  to  the  camp  that 
first  evening  and  had  heard  her  say  to 
her  aunt  that  she  loved  me;  how  I  had 
gone  back,  as  I  had  promised,  and  how 
the  Gk)rgio  woman  had  died  in  my  arms. 
And  when  I  had  finished  I  asked  her 
again  if  she  would  be  my  wife,  if  she 
still  loved  me. 

"For  a  long  time  she  was  silent,  then 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  and  said : 

"  'You  have  heard  my  own  voice  say 
that  I  have  come  over  the  seas  for  love 
of  you,  and  you  know,  Willie,  that  ray 
heart  is  not  changed — and  nc^^pp,  Ask 
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me  to  be  your  rani' — she  paused.  *To- 
morrow  I  shall  go  away  with  some  of  my 
people  who  are  camping  not  far  from 
here.  I  will  go  with  them  wherever  they 
go.  If  you  remember — if  you  love  me 
truly,  you  will  find  me  on  this  day  come 
the  next  year,  no  matter  where  I  have 
traveled  or  wandered.  If  you  find  me 
on  that  day,  and  ask  me  again  to  be  your 
rani,  I  shall  know  that  you  love  me  as 
now  you  know  that  I  love  you.  And  then 
I  will  give  you  my  answer.  If  you  do 
not  follow  me  and  find  me,  I  shall  know 
that  you  have  forgotten  me  and  returned 
to  the  Qorgios  and  their  waya  I  think 
I'd  better  go  today,  Willie,  for  you  are 
strong  and  well  and  need  me  no  more. 
There  is  food  for  a  week  to  come;  you 
can  care  for  yourself.  Good-bye,  Willie 
— and  remember,  a  year  from  today  if 
you  want  me  for  a  wife.' 

**She  was  gone,  brother,  without  even 
a,  clasp  of  the  hand,  without  one  back- 
ward glance,  as  she  passed  into  the 
thicket. 

VIII. 

**That  day,  I,  too,  left  the  open  place 
in  the  thicket  and  searched  for  her  and 
for  the  Gipsies  she  said  that  she  knew, 
but  I  found  no  trace  of  them  anywhere. 

**Then  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  find 
her,  and  when  I  find  her  I  will  have 
grys  and  a  van  of  my  own  and  a  tent 
to  offer  her;  and  I  will  have  money  to 
buy  her  strings  of  amber  and  strings  of 
red  coral  and  gold  in  the  place  of  those 
she  sold  for  my  sake. 

''So,  as  the  months  came  and  went, 
my  purpose  was  always  before  me  and 
I  prospered;  for  I  am  a  good  trader, 
pal,  and  our  people  help  each  other,  and 
now  I  was  glad  of  their  help.  Soon  I 
owned  a  van  and  a  tent;  soon  many 
horses  followed  my  vardo ;  then  I  bought 
rich  jewels  of  coral  and  amber  and  rings 
that  showed  the  bright  glint  of  the  tacho 
bar — ^the  true  stone — and  all  were  for 
her. 

**And  so  I  went  on  and  on,  sometimes 
hearing  of  her  friends  but  never  meet- 
ing them,  never  knowing  where  I  could 
come  up  with  them  on  the  roads.  The 
year  was  almost  gone  now,  and  I  trem- 
bled when  I  thought  of  all  that  might 
happen  if  I  did  not  find  her  on  the  day 
she  had  set. 

'*I  had  lost  all  traces  of  her  friends 
now,  for  they  were  scattered,  and  no  one 


knew  the  family  with  whom  she  had 
gone.  They  left  no  patteran,  and  all  my 
people,  when  I  asked  tiiem  of  her,  could 
only  shake  their  heads  as  they  said: 
*Mandy  kek  jins — I  don't  know — ^per- 
haps the  chie  and  her  pals  have  jaled 
to  the  West ;  Kushto  bok,  brother,  I  hope 
you  may  find  her  I' 

**I  turned  the  heads  of  the  grys  then 
to  the  West.  .  But  the  day  came,  and  I 
seemed  no  nearer  to  her,  and  all  the 
hope  in  my  heart  was  gone,  and  I 
thought  she  would  say  to  herself: 

''  'He  is  faithless.  He  is  not  worth 
my  loving.  He  should  have  died  there 
in  the  thicket,  for  he  sets  the  passion  of 
the  Gorgio  women  before  the  true  love 
of  a  Romany  chie.' 

"The  vans  rolled  slowly  over  the 
dusty  droms,  through  the  heat  of  the 
long,  hot  day,  and  I  sat  with  the  reins 
loose  in  my  hands,  thinking  and  think- 
ing of  heiv-thinking  of  all  the  bitter 
words  she  might  say,  yet  knowing  that 
they  would  never  come  to  her  lips,  or  lie 
at  her  heart,  even  to  answer  the  taunts 
of  her  people — ^weU  knowing  that  her 
grief  would  be  deep,  without  any  voice 
save  the  heavy  droop  of  her  shoulders, 
the  dull  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  new 
pity  and  patience  in  the  words  she  would 
speak. 

"I  thought  that  I  had  lost  her  for- 
ever, and  that  it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  better  had  I  died  there  in  the  thick- 
et north  of  the  great  city,  and  so  saved 
her  this  shame;  for  it  is  better  to  love 
the  dead  who  are  true,  than  the  living  if 
they  be  false. 

' '  The  reins  must  have  slipped  from  my 
hands,  for  the  horses  stopped  their  slow 
plodding  and  stood  still  in  the  road, 
turning  their  long  faces  to  me.  I  beard 
the  deep  breath  of  the  grys  as  th^ 
moved  in  their  harness;  ^e  dogs  had 
lain  down  in  the  dusty  road  or  in  the 
ragweed  and  fennel  that  hedged  it,  tired 
with  the  long  way  we  had  come,  and  with 
the  heat. 

"The  sun  hung  low  over  the  woods 
that  covered  the  hills  to  the  West.  On 
the  right  we  could  see  the  gray  spires 
of  the  little  gav  nestling  among  the  trees 
on  the  crest  of  the  slope. 

"The  wagons  had  stopped  in  the  val- 
ley on  the  road  that  ran  near  the  river. 
Two  of  the  men  got  down  from  their 
vans  and  came  and  leaned  on  the  wh^ 
of  my  vardo. 
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*'  'There  is  a  good  place  to  make  a 
camp  across  the  river.  It  will  soon  be 
sunset,  and  the  horses  are  tired.  Shall 
we  stop  here,  or  go  on  to  the  next  town T' 

**  *lt's  a  hard  pull  up  that  hill,  pal; 
the  giys  have  tndy  done  a  day's  jour- 
ney. Mandy  all  for  stopping  here.  To- 
morrow we  can  go  on  to  the  next  town.' 

**  'Tomorrow/  I  said  to  myself;  'to- 
morrow!' But  they  were  right — ^the 
horses  were  fagged,  the  sun  was  sinking 
beyond  the  hill,  why  should  we  go  ont 
A  few  miles,  at  best — a  few  miles  that 
could  count  no  more  than  the  hundreds 
we  had  traveled. 

"  '  It  is  useless— I  have  failed — ^we  will 
go  no  further,'  I  said  to  myself.  And 
just  as  I  thought  this,  and  was  turning 
to  say,  'We  will  make  the  camp  here,' — 
all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  those  silver 
chimes  ring  and  echo  away  over  the  val- 
ley and  river  and  woodlands — ^ring  and 
echo,  as  the  warm  light  of  the  sunset 
flooded  the  gold  down  the  sky;  and  as 
the  beUs  rang  on,  the  silver  sound  and 
the  golden  light  seemed  to  call  me  to 
contie  on  and  on,  nearer  to  them,  nearer 
to  the  yellow  light  on  the  deep  river — so 
I  started  the  horses  again,  saying  we 
would  go  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  make 


the  camp  there. 

"So  we  went  on  through  the  valley, 
skirting  the  river,  always  seeing  the  gray 
spire  above  us,  and  so  on  to  the  foot  of 
the  long  hill — and  there,  just  as  I  heard 
the  beUjB  ring  again,  I  saw  the  white 
tents  and  the  gay  vans  standing  where 
mine  are  standing  now,  pal,  and  Jane 
Lovell  was  there  waiting  for  me. 

"Ah I  well,  there  the  end  of  my  rok- 
kering,  for  we  have  come  to  the  begin- 
ning of  all  my  good  fortune.  That  very 
day  we  were  married,  Jane  Lovell  and 
I,  by  the  rashi  in  the  beautiful  church 
on  the  hill. 

"Often  we  come  here,  and  long  we 
stay,  for  in  all  my  wanderings  I  have 
seen  no  place  so  fair  to  look  upon,  save 
the  open  space  in  the  thicket  north  of 
the  boro  gav." 

Again  the  chimes  echoed  from  the 
hilltop,  as  the  evening  stole  peacefully 
over  the  valley,  and  slowly  and  with 
lingering  adieu  I  left  the  Gipsies,  only 
looking  back  to  see  the  camp-fire  leap- 
ing in  the  dusk,  to  hear  the  children 
laughing  and  to  wonder  if  we  might  not 
all  come  to  such  tranquility  if  we  could 
but  turn  us  from  the  wrong  roads  we 
have  taken. 


THE  SUMMER  BOARDER'S  WOES 

"Whatf "  ejaculated  the  summer  boarder  from  the  city,  as  he  glared  pop- 
eyedly  at  the  altitudinous  bill  which  the  honest  agricidturist  had  just  presented 
to  him.  "Ninety  dollars  and  thirty  cents  for  two  weeks'  board  for  myself,  wife 
and  three  small  boys.   Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Hooks — " 

"Ye  had  the  use  of  the  boss  and  carry-all  whenever  ye  wanted  'em,"  inter- 
rupted old  Farmer  Hooks,  doggedly.  "Your  boys  ett  up  considerable  many  of  my 
apples,  and  then,  there's  the  fishin'  and  the  scenery  and  the — er — granger's  pic- 
nic and  Uncle  Hiram  Tinker's  funeral  and  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  and — er— all 
that,  and—" 

"But,  pshaw,  man!  The  only  time  we  used  your  old  carry-all,  the  horse  was 
so  sulky  that  I  had  to  lead  him  most  of  the  way,  and  the  vehicle  broke  down  and  I 
paid  more  for  having  it  repaired  than  it  was  worth.  Your  green  apples  made  the 
boys  sick  to  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  an  agonizing  death,  and  to  the  extent  of 
a  $9  doctor  bill.  I  caught  cold  but  no  fish,  fishing.  We  didn't  eat  any  of  the 
scenery,  nor  do  we  expect  to  carry  any  of  it  away  with  us.  We  were  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  late  Mr.  Tinker's  funeral,  and,  I  may  add,  did  not  particularly 
enjoy  it.  We  did  not  attend  the  granger's  picnic,  and  as  for  pajdng  for  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  I'll  be  damned — " 

"Look  a-here!   Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I'm  tryin'  to  gouge  yet" 

"Oh,  no;  certainly  not!  But,  by  the  way,  the  present  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000,000  and— er— " 

"Want" 

"Well,  I  was  merely  wondering  if  you  were  trying  to  getjfgj^d^y'KS^&Slc 
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■"■^jY  the  term  precious  metals  we 

B         generally    understand    only- 
gold,  silver  and  platinum,  al- 

'I     though    SQme    of    the    rarer 

metals  command  a  consider- 
ably higher  price.  More  expressive  is 
the  German  word  edelmetalle  (noble 
metals).  This  refers  not  only  to  the 
commercial  value  alone ;  it  also  indicates 
certain  qualities,  which,  abstracting 
from  their  scarcity,  commercial  value  or 
the  amount  of  labor  and  skill  required 
for  their  reduction,  give  to  them  a  promi- 
nent position  among  the  metallic  ele- 
ments. So,  for  instance,  to  quality  a 
metal  to  be  an  edelmetalle  it  requires,  be- 
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fore  everything,  a  limited  affinity  for 
oxygen,  the  power  to  resist  certain  sol- 
vents, and  perhaps  the  property  to  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  without  rea- 
gent fluxes. 

Gold,  next  to  iron,  has  the  widest  dis- 
tribution ;  it  is  found  in  Quaternary  de- 
posits and  in  Archaean  schists.  It  may 
be  found  in  plutonic  and  volcanic  erup- 
tive rocks ;  in  sedimentary  formations,  as 
placer  gold,  in  nuggets,  grains,  scales, 
flour  gold,  sometimes  in  crystals;  in 
older  not  sedimentary  rock,  from  which 
all  placer  gold  derives  its  origin,  in 
veins  and  veinlets,  alone  by  itself  in 
metallic  state,  or  alloyed  with  other  met- 
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als  or  in  ores,  particularly  sulphides,  and 
in  this  case  probably  dissolved  rather 
than  disseminated  in  the  ores.  The 
great  affinity  between  sulphur  and  most 
of  the  other  metals  is  wanting  in  gold, 
but  it  combines  readily  with  tellurium, 
and  the  tellurides  may  be  regarded,  from 
a  metallurgical  standpoint,  the  equiva- 
lent to  the  sulphides  of  other  metals. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  PLATINUM 

Platinum,  up  to  this  time,  was  found 
under  similar  conditions  as  gold,  only 
in  the  metallic  state,  alloyed  with  other 
metals  or  pure,  together  with  the  other 
metals  of  the  platinum  group  in  the 
placers  or  in  older  rocks. 

Though  the  platinum  is  scarcer,  less 
fusible,  resists  acids  better  than  gold, 
and  is  therefore  practically  more  useful, 
and  though  its  price  at  present  is  higher 
than  that  of  gold,  it  must  be  regarded 
less  precious  than  gold.  Its  price  fluc- 
tuates with  the  moment€uy  demand,  and 
any  new  ** strike"  may  throw  down  the 
price  to  about  half  its  present  quotation, 
which  never  was  and  probably  never  will 
be  the  case  with  gold,  the  market  value 
of  which  is  only  slightly  altered  by  spec- 
ulation. 

Silver  exists  in  nature  in  the  metallic 
state  pure  or  alloyed  to  gold  or  to  some 
of  the  base  metals,  in  ores  as  sulphide, 
chloride,  chlorobromide,  telluride,  etc., 
sometimes  pure,  but  mostly  in  combina- 
tion with  the  ores  of  base  metals,  par- 
ticularly with  the  ores  of  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  tin,  antimony,  with  arsenides,  etc. 
And  though  its  distribution  is  not  as 
general  as  that  of  gold,  it  is  found  in 
larger  quantities  in  and  with  the  ores  of 
base  metals. 

Though  all  these  may  be  well  known 
facts,  I  had  to  mention  them,  because 
one  or  the  other  point-  might  assist  me 
to  demonstrate  theoretically  the  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  the  existence  of 
precious  metals  in  Texas.  The  same 
reason  makes  it  advisable  to  mention 
some  principles  of  mining  geology,  which 
principles  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
centuries. 

ORE  FOUND  MORE  FREQUENTLY  IN 
OLDER  ROCKS 

Ore  deposits  in  general  are  more  fre- 
quently found  in  older  than  in  newer 
rocks.  They  more  frequently  exist  in 
mountainous  regions  than  in  level  coun- 
tries, oftener  in  close  proximity  to  erup- 


tive rocks  than  farther  removed  from 
them,  more  frequently  with  older  than 
newer  eruptive  material,  and  more  fre- 
quently with  and  in  plutonic  than  in 
volcanic  rock. 

Ore  deposits  are  indicated  by  direct 
outcrops  of  the  ore,  of  quartz,  carbon 
spars,  barite,  fluor  spar,  aragonite,  mica, 
garnet  and  many  other  minerals,  form- 
ing the  gangue,  among  them  particularly 
iron  cappings,  etc.;  by  peculiar  discol- 
oring and  decomposition  of  the  surface  ; 
by  springs  or  moisture  on  the  surface; 
by  richer,  poorer  or  peculiar  vegetation ; 
by  float  pieces,  etc. 

Now,  Central  Texas,  and  more  so  the 
region  between  the  Rio  Qrande  and  Pe- 
cos River,  are  mountainous,  many  peaks 
reaching  the  height  of  6000,  7000  and 
8000  feet,  '*E1  Capitan,"  in  the  Guada- 
loupe  range,  about  10,000  feet. 

The  mountains  of  the  Central  district, 
as  well  as  of  Trans-Pecos  Texas,  belong 
to  older  and  oldest  geological  formations. 

Older  and  newer  eruptive  rock  pre- 
vails in  the  mountains  of  West  Texai^ 
and  appears  over  several  thousand 
square  miles  in  the  Central  district;  or 
in  short,  the  conditions  favorable  to  ore 
deposits  exist  in  the  Central  district  (the 
center  of  which  is  Llano  County)  as  well 
as  in  the  Trans-Pecos  Texas. 

MOUNTAINS    OF    GREAT     SOUTHWEST 

The  mountain  ranges  in  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico  are 
ore-bearing,  as  is  proved  1^  mines  and 
prospects.  They  are  built  up  of  the 
same  materials,  and  at  least  partly  con- 
temporaneous and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  of  West  Texas  and  the 
Central  district,  and  the  mountain 
ranges  of  West  Texas  at  least  are  the 
continuations  of  the  Mexican,  New  Mex- 
ican, Arizona  and  Colorado  ranges 
through  Texas.  Gold  is  found  in  situ  in 
older  rocks — granites,  gneissic  rocks, 
schists  and  many  others,  and  in  their 
detritus.  All  these  rocks  occur  fre- 
quently and  very  extensively  in  West 
Texas  and  the  Central  district,  so  their 
detritus. 

The  same  rock  species,  in  some  places 
with  serpentinous  rocks,  are  the  matrix 
in  which  platinum  is  found,  and  these 
rocks  in  themselves  and  in  contact  with 
each  other,  with  limestone,  etc.,  are  re- 
garded ore-bearing  all  over  the  globe 
where  mining  is  carried  on.  Why  should 
the  mountains  of  Texas  be  an  exception 
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to  the  rule!  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  and  even 
the  probability  that  precious  and  base 
metaJs  can  be  found  in  Texas. 

Besides,  we  find  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Central  district,  as  well  as  in  the 
Trans-Pecos  portion  of  the  State,  direct 
and  distinct  indications  of  ore  deposits. 
The  granites,  porphyries  and  schists 
abound  in  quartz  leads  from  a  few  inches 
to  twenty  and  more  feet  in  thickness. 
Carbon  and  other  spars  we  meet  sur- 
prisingly often  in  the  eruptive  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Mica,  garnets,  arago- 
nites,  in  short,  nearly  every  kind  of 
promising  gaiigue  rocks,  are  found  in 
both  districts.  They  are  mostly  **  min- 
eralized" (colored  by  metallic  combina- 
tion) on  the  surface  already,  or  are  even 
ore-bearing  there. 

IRON  OUTCROPS  AND  0UTBL0W8 

Iron  outcrops  and  outblows,  equiva- 
lent to  the  **eiseiner  hut"  (iron  hat)  of 
the  German  miner,  the  ** gossan"  of  the 
Welsh,  the  **almagres"  of  the  Mexican, 
the  **pacos  or  colorados"  of  the  South 
American,  are  of  common  occurrence; 
and  many  of  these  outcrops  contain  cop- 
per stain  traces  of  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold, 
and  so  count  among  the  best  and  most 
distinct  indications. 

Discoloring  by  metallic  oxides  and  de- 
composed leads  are  frequently  met  with 


and  promising  prospect  holes  sunk  (m 
such  places. 

In  the  Central  district  many  seep 
springs  and  wet  streaks,  indicating 
gangues  and  veins,  exist.  This  form  of 
indication  is  extremely  scarce  in  West 
Texas,  not  because  they  do  not  exist 
there,  but  because  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  have  to  look  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, is  buried  in  most  places  under 
thick  layers  (frequently  more  than  1000 
feet)  of  the  detritus  of  the  rocks.  In 
the  Central  district  peculiarities  in  the 
vegetation  show  plainly  the  strike  of 
gangues  and  veins;  as,  for  instance, 
streaks  of  live  oak  brush  running  for 
miles  with  gangue  outcrop,  or  where 
post  oak  forests  cover  the  ground,  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  are  fresher  green  and 
considerably  larger  along  the  gangues. 
Even  in  West  Texas,  where  there  is  not 
much  vegetation  worth  speaking  of,  on 
the  mountain  slopes  streaks  where  the 
grass  is  better  over  the  leads  can  be  ob- 
served. 

HOW    ORE-BEARING     ROCK     18    FOUND 

Finally  float  pieces  of  ore-bearing 
rock  must  attract  the  attention  of  the 
experienced  observer.  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  many  good  specimens  of  silver- 
bearing  lead  and  copper  from  the  Cen- 
tral district,  and  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  best  float. 
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up  in  Trans-Pecos  Texas,  I  refer  to  three 
gold  specimens  of  respectively  4,  11  and 
17%  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton;  true, 
small  pieces  only,  but  proof  enough  that 
gold  ore  is  in  the  mountains. 

But  we  have  to  deal  not  only  with  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  justifying  the 
conclusion  that  the  presence  of  ores  is 
possible  and  probable  in  Texas ;  we  have 
also  direct  proof  by  the  few  mines 
worked  in  the  State.  The  Shafter  mine 
in  the  Chinatti  mountains  (the  old  Si- 
erra Pilares)  on  Cibolo  Creek,  shipped 
already  three  years  ago  every  month  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  ounces  of  silver, 
milling  only  wit;h  ten  stamps.  The  same 
mine  produces,  besides  the  free  milling 
ores,  considerable  quantities  of  silver- 
bearing  galena,  which  is  not  free  mill- 
ing, but  nevertheless  valuable. 

The  Hazel  mine,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Diabolo,  in  El  Paso  County,  not 
yet  hal|  developed  at  present,  had 
shipped  up  to  June,  1891,  about  $78,000 
worth  of  silver-bearing  copper  ore,  and 
shows  in  sight  about  $20,000,000  worth 
of  ore. 

The  Bonanza  and  Alice  Bay  mines 
(hardly  more  than  half-way  developed 
prospects),  both  on  the  same  lead,  bring 
in  sight  a  vein  of  silver-bearing  lead  and 
zinc  sulphides  for  a  distance  of  300  feet 
in  length,  about  500  feet  high  (or  deep), 
and  from  two  inches  to  two  feet  wide. 


VARIOUS  ANALYSES 

Other  small  prospects  brought  excel- 
lent ores.  Analyses  made  of  specimens, 
which  I  had  frequently  picked  up  from 
the  dumps,  show  from  three  upwards  to 
three  hundred  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  some  of  them  with  gold  besides. 
Others  show  gold  from  traces  up  to  three 
ounces,  copper  to  50  per  cent,  lead  to 
60  per  cent,  zinc  to  30  and  even  54  per 
cent,  alone  or  with  precious  metals,  not 
to  mention  the  excellent  iron  ores  (mag- 
netic ore,  hematite,  goethite,  etc.),  the 
traces  of  tin,  etc.,  and  the  ores  contain- 
ing uranium,  molybdenum,  etc.,  and 
specimens  not  yet  examined  sufficiently 
to  give  an  opinion  about  them. 

Most  of  the  outcrops  and  prospects  I 
mentioned  are  from  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the 
railroad,  and  roads  partly  exist  or  could 
easily  be  built  from  the  ore  deposits  to 
the  railroad,  which  conditions  compare 
very  favorably  with  those  in  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  Mexico.  Then  why  are 
the  mineral  resources  of  West  Texas  not 
better  developed? 

Before  everything,  they  are  not  much 
better  known  than  Texas  is  in  general. 
In  the  opinion  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
capital,  Texas  is  a  waste  prairie,  full  of 
the  longhomed  Texas  steers  and  cow- 
boys, both  a  holy  terror.  This  prairie, 
or  parts  of  it,  so  reason  Northern  and 
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Eastern  parties,  may  become  one  day 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
till  then  rented  out  to  the  cattle  raisers 
at  10  cents  an  acre,  which,  at  the  invest- 
ment from  50  cents  to  say  even  $2  per 
acre,  pays  a  good  interest  on  the  money 
invested,  and  so  they  invested  in  prairie 
land  and  they  did  well.  West  Texas, 
however,  was  until  recently  looked  upon 
by  its  own  State  administration  as  a 
valueless  desert,  an  incumbrance  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  the  State.  In  politics 
its  vote  was  not  heavy  enough  to  interest 
politicians  in  its  existence,  still  less  in 
its  welfare,  and  so  the  drawbacks  which 
kept  back  and  keep  back  to  the  present 
time  the  development  of  Trans-Pecos 
Texas  exist  today,  among  them  incorrect 
surveys.  Every  expert  and  honest  sur- 
veyor  admits  this.  The  survey  of  a  min- 
ing claim  requires  great  accuracy  of  its 
comers  and  lines.  Every  prospector  un- 
derstands this  very  weU,  and  is  not  at 
all  anxious  to  open  a  mine  for  the  bene- 
fit of  somebody  else ;  and  so  the  incorrect 
surveys  keep  off  and  drove  off  some  ex- 
pert prospectors  from  very  promising  in- 
dications. Of  course  no  prospector  who 
has  only  a  trace  of  common  sense  will 
risk  throwing  his  work  into  objects  the 
ownership  of  which  is  not  yet  decided. 
Our  mining  law,  though  better  than 
nothing,  is  very  defective,  and  requires 
cumbersome  descriptions  and  sending  in 
of  specimens,  and  what  not.  The  price 
of  the  mining  land  is  $25  per  acre,  the 
assessment  work  the  same  as  in  the  min- 
ing districts  in  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently expert  prospectors  (the  only  use- 
ful  kind)  prefer  to  prospect  on  United 
States  land,  in  countries  where  they  are 
not  subject  to  so  many  formalities ;  where 
they  find  reliable  assayers  and  survey- 
ors, and  are  tolerably  safe  that  their 
claim  is  located  where  it  is  intended  and 
not  half  a  mile  on  the  land  of  other  par- 
ties. 

EARLY  RAINING  IN  TEXAS 

Besides,  a  number  of  so-called  experts 
and  prospectors  from  California  and 
Colorado  and  other  mineral  districts 
brought  distrust  on  Texas  mining  lands. 
They  were  neither  mining  experts  nor 
prospectors,  but  common  swindlers,  who, 
with  specimens  stolen  from  mines  or  col- 
lections, but  represented  to  be  foimd  in 
such  and  such  a  place  in  Texas,  swin- 


dled parties  out  of  hundreds,  in  some 
cases  even  of  thousands,  of  dollars. 

Our  home  prospectors,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  anything  but  experts; 
most  of  them  know  so  little  of  mining 
in  general,  and  of  ores  in  particular, 
that  they  frequently  throw  the  best  ore 
on  dumps.  They  expect  too  much  from 
little  or  no  work  at  all — say  about  a 
bushel  of  coined  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces  from  eveiy  five  feet  of  digging, 
or  two  tons  of  silver  from  every  ton  of 
ore.  They  are  lacking  in  the  principal 
qualifications  of  a  prospector,  to  work 
hard,  patiently  and  untiring,  and  to  have 
at  least  a  limited  knowledge  of  mining 
and  of  the  minerals  for  which  they  pros- 
pect. A  prospector  who  works  as  an 
employe  for  otiiers  must  also  be  a  man 
of  undisputed  honesty. 

There  are  other  drawbacks,  such  as 
we  meet  frequently  in  other  mining  dis- 
tricts— for  instance,  scarcity  of  water, 
of  fuel,  difficulty  to  procure  provisions ; 
but  they  are  not  worse  than  in  Arizona 
and  many  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Old 
Mexico,  and  Trans-Pecos  Texas  has  the 
advantage  of  not  having  had  any 
Indians  in  years,  so  that  prospectors 
could  work  and  sleep  in  perfect  safety, 
and  no  winters  to  speak  of. 

And  since  the  surveys  can  be  correct- 
ed, the  mining  laws  amended,  the  coun- 
try better  settled  and  gain  political 
weight,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
Trans-Pecos  Texas,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
and  expect  that  my  prediction  will  be 
verified,  as  my  prediction  that  the  min- 
eral resources  of  Llano  County  would 
be  acknowledged  was  verified  by  the  fact 
that  a  New  Orleans  syndicate  secured 
the  mineral  rights  of  about  100,000 
acres.  The  last  can  not  be  regarded  fa- 
vorable towards  the  development,  as  the 
right  will  be  held  for  speculation,  but 
it  shows  the  resources  are  appreciated. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KALI 

The  existence  of  very  valuable  min- 
erals in  TexaS;  metallic  as  well  as  non- 
metallic,  can  not  be  denied;  the  geo- 
logical survey,  which  more  appropriate- 
ly might  be  called  a  geological  recon- 
naisance  (because  it  was  kept  up  hardly 
long  enough  to  reconnoiter  the  greater 
part  of  the  State),  had  collected  and 
partly  analyzed  samples  of  ores,  coal, 
clays,  building  rocks,  in  short,  valuable 
material  of  any  kind,  of  at  least  equal 
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^alne  of  such  successfully  mined  and 
worked  in  other  countries. 

No  importance  was  laid  then  on  kali, 
though  the  presence  of  potassium  in 
some  rock  (feldspars,  mica,  lensis,  etc.)y 
was  as  weU  known  as  today,  but  also 
the  expensive  difficulties  to  extract  the 
potassium  from  these  rocks  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  When  Germany  laid  an 
export  duty  on  the  kali  compounds  of 
her  kali  districts  we  were  seriously  re- 
minded that  we  needed  absolutely  and 
unavoidably  some  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  these  minerals,  and  that  we 
would  have  to  import  them  at  any  price. 


ing  shafts  for  salt,  and  since  this  find, 
kali  salts  were  struck  by  prospecting  for 
it  on  an  area  of  many  thousand  square 
miles  between  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser, 
from  the  Lusneburger  Fleide  (L.  moor 
lands)  to  the  Flarz  mountains,  and 
again  south  of  the  Flarz  moimtains, 
kali  was  also  found  with  the  salt  de- 
posits of  Austria,  of  Bavaria,  etc. 

But  up  till  now  kali  was  only  foimd 
where  salt  deposits  exist.  It  is  found 
as  primary  deposit  invariably  above  the 
sodium  chloride.  It  is  foimd  as  second- 
ary deposit,  not  necessarily  covering  the 
common  salt,  but  then  its  derivation 


THE  MAZEL  MINE,  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  SIERRA  DIABOLO,  EL  PASO  COUNTY 


No  attempt  was  made  before  to  look 
seriously  for  the  valuable  and  necessary 
kali  salts  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
after  the  advisability,  we  may  say  the 
necessity,  to  look  for  them  was  at  least 
suspected  by  our  Congress,  it  appro- 
priated in  its  wisdom  $20,000  to  the  geo- 
•  logical  survey,  a  ridiculously  small  sum 
for  very  serious  work.  Well,  the  appro- 
priations for  doubtfully  needed  public 
buildings  and  the  maintenance  of,  doubt- 
less, absolutely  useless  old  military  posts, 
requiring  millions  of  dollars,  may  bring 
betters  returns  to  the  promoters  of  the 
bills,  at  least  in  the  shape  of  votes. 

KALI  IN  GERMANY 

At  the  Strasford  salt  works  in  Ger- 
many the  kali  rocks  were  struck  by  sink- 


from  the  primary  deposit  can  be  demon- 
strated. 

It  will  not  be  contested  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  and  are  the  same 
for  Europe  and  for  America,  and  that 
therefore  the  forces  which  precipitated 
the  different  salt  and  earthy  contents 
of  the  seawater  in  the  European  salt 
deposits  in  a  certain  order  or  sequence 
certainly  did  the  same  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  conclusion  is  justified 
that  with,  or  better,  above  our  salt  de- 
posits also  those  salts  which  require  a 
stronger  concentration  of  the  mother 
liquid,  then  the  sodium  chloride  (com- 
mon salt)  crystalized  and  were  precipi- 
tated above  the  common  salt. 

I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  salt  de-i 
posits  of  the   Northern  states  as  with? 
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those  of  the  South,  particularly  of  Loni-  which  is  amply  proved  now.    It  can  also 

siana  and  Texas,  where  they  extend  over  not  longer  be  disputed  that  from  the 

thousands  of  square  miles  along  the  Qulf  eastern  state  line  to  the  Bio   Grande 

Coast  and  far  into  the  interior  of  Texas,  and  over  into  Mexico  not  only  oil  and 

Salt  beds  or  salt  water  were  struck  by  a  gas,  but  extensive  salt  deposits  exist, 

number  of  borings  for  oil  and  water  at  The  existence  of   big  salt  bodies  at 

depths  from  less  than  a  hundred  down  least  partly  connected  with  those  on  the 

to  five  and  six  hundred  feet,  and  if  no  coast,  are  proved  beyond  any  doubt  by 

oil  was  struck  the  borings  were  aban-  the  salt  works  near  Palestine,  near  Dal* 

doned ;  correct  logs  can  not  be  gotten  by  las,  at  Colorado  City,  by  numerous  more 

boring  with  slush  and  the  rotary  drill,  or  less  briny  springs,  wells  and  creeks 

When,  some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  at  all  over  the  country.  This  shows  plain 

the  saltworks  on  Avery's  Island  in  Loui-  enough  that  our  Texas  salt  districts  cov- 

siana,  I  noticed  that  the  salt  deposit  was  er  at  least  as  much  ground  as  the  Ger- 

tilted,  which  I  found  confirmed  by  a  man  ones.   The  principal  difference  be- 

lignite  seam  on  a  close-by  hill,  and  later  tween  our  extensive  salt  beds  and  those 

by  the  fact  that  the  salt  which,  on  our  of  Germany  is :  Here  in  Texas  are  three 

works,  began  at  about  forty  feet  from  or  four  locations  tested  for  salt  only, 

the  grassroots,  was  struck  three  miles  in  Germany  more  than  one  hundred  bor- 

away,  on  Jefferson's  Island,  at  a  depth  ings,  half  of  which  struck  salt,  the  other 

of  four  and  five  hundred  feet,  well  fit-  half  kali,  were  made,  and  dozens  of  them 

ting  my  estimate  of  the  dip.  are  worked,  paying  dividends  from  15 

I  concluded  that  the  salt  bed  from  up  to  105  per  cent  of  investments  of  100,- 

Avery 's  Island  extended  over  into  Texas,  000  to  some  millions  of  marks. 


THE  IRISH  OF  IT 

Biddy  Malone  was  in  a  great  fever  of  excitement  when  she  landed  in  America 
direct  from  the  old  country.  Her  certificate  of  character  had  been  lost  on  ship- 
board, and  what  could  she  dof  To  her  great  consolation,  Tim  Mulligan  volun- 
teered to  help  her  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  recommendation  as 
follows:  **This  is  to  certify  that  Biddy  Malone  had  a  good  character  before  she  left 
the  old  country,  but  lost  it  on  shipboard  coming  over." 

A  SWELL  AFFAIR 

A  doctor  was  sought  by  a  man  who  fancied  there  was  something  wrong  with 
his  heart.  The  physician  made  a  cursory  examination  which  disclosed  a  large 
swelling  in  the  man's  cardiac  region. 

''There  certainly  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  swelling  right  here,"  said  the 
physician,  tapping  his  finger  on  the  man's  side.  **We  must  reduce  tiiis  at  once, 
sir,  at  once!" 

A  faint  smile  came  to  the  face  of  the  patient.  ''Oh,  Doc!"  he  exclaimed,  ''that 
swelling  is  my  pocketbook!   Don't  reduce  it  too  much,  please!"  / 

^     #  / 

SMITH'S  SMOOTH  SCHEME 

Smith  was  met  one  evening  with  a  box  of  chocolates  under  one  arm,  and  a  •    big 

package  of  beef  stake  under  the  other. 

"Hello,  Smith!"  said  Brown.    "Going  in  for  housekeeping!    I  didn't  1^  aiow 

you  were  married."  ^ 

"I'm  not— yet."  Uy 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that  meat  and  those  chocolates!"  ^^ 

"Going  to  see  my  girl."  mj 

"Do  you  have  to  furnish  the  family  with  meat  already!"  ^^i 

"Oh,  no;  the  chocolates  are  a  present  for  the  girl,  and  the  meat  is  for  %blehedog. 

I  huve  to  square  myself  with  both  of  them."  ^.^.^.^^^ by ^OOg Wal 


A  TeJe  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  the  Vengeance 
of  Santa  Anna 


THE  RISING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELLIOTT  TRACY 


SYNOPSIS  OF   PRECEDING   INSTALLMENTS.* 

Dr.  Adams  McFadden.  a  New  York  physician,  back  in  the  thirties,  tells  the  story.  He  embarks 
on  the  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  Mexico,  being  bound  for  Mexico  City  on  business.  On  board,  he  meets 
Captain  Sandravllle.  an  old  sea-doer,  formerly  a  buccaneer,  and  his  dausrhter,  Eve.  The  ship  is 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  coast,  and  on  an  improvised  raft  the  three  find  themselves  adrift. 
Captain  SandraviUe  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  physician  are 
finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mainland  after  many  vicissitudes,  their  only 
possession  belngr  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  buried  in  Mexico,  left  Eve  by  her  father. 

After  a  trying:  journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearly  exhausted  they  run  into  a  detachment 
of  Mexican  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Zacacetas,  and  having  in  attendance  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna.  Eve  becomes  ill  of  fever  and  Captain  Cordova's  life 
is  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden  after  being  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake.  Both  the  captain  and  Eve  are 
hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  girl  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  lady.  Madame  The- 
rese.  Already  rumblings  of  the  approachinsr  revolution  In  Texas  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFadden 
gains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  axgument.  Captain  Cordova  begins  to  monopolize  the 
attentions  of  Eve  after  her  recovery,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  doctor,  who  is  Just  beginning 
to  realize  that  he  loves  her  himself.  Eve  unwittingly  acquaints  the  captain  with  the  finding  of 
her  father's  treasure  map,  and  the  Spahiard  becomes  Immediately  absorbed  in  it — with  ulterior 
motives,  the  doctor  suspects. 

Captain  Cordova  proposes  to  Eve  and  is  repulsed.  Later  Dr.  McFadden  wins  her  consent  to  be 
his  wife.  About  this  time  new  rumors  of  the  Revolution  begin  to  reach  Matamoros.  It  is  during 
the  excitement  of  a  "rally"  on  the  plaza  that  Madame  Therese's  little  peon  maid  acquaints  Dr. 
McFadden  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  both  the  Madame  and  Eve  have  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Crime  That  Could  Not  Be  Named. 

"I  will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  city  in 
the  streets,  and  in  the  broad  ways,  I  will 
seek — whom  my  soul  loveth." 


LEASE,  Senor  Doctor/'  said 

Pthe  little  maid,  can  yon  tell 
me  where  the  madame  and 
——J  the  senorita  may  be  found. 
They  must  have  gone  away 
in  the  night,  for  I  have  not  seen  them 
this  morning,  and  I  have  waited  long, 
senor,  and  looked  everywhere.  Senor, 
I  am  afraid.'* 


** Afraid  of  what,  child?"  I  inquired. 

**I  do  not  know,  senor,  but  I  heard 
strange  noises  in  the  night  that  made 
me  afraid,  and  that  waked  me  so  that  I 
could  not  sleep  any  more.  I  thought 
there  were  people  in  the  patio,  and  that 
they  were  running  about  silently.  When 
I  came  out  of  my  room  this  morning, 
some  of  the  plants  in  the  paiio  were 
broken,  and  there  were  footprints  in  the 
grass  and  in  the  flowerbeds.  Madame 's 
bedroom  was  in  confusion  and  the  seno- 
rita's  bed  was  empty,  but  her  clothes 
were  hung  over  the  chair  just  as  she 
had  placed  them  there  the  night  before, 


*  This  Story  Began  in  the  April  Number 
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but  I  could  not  find  either  of  them  any- 
where, and  I  was  afraid,  so  I  cdled  the 
cook  and  the  other  servants.  We  looked 
through  the  house  but  could  not  find 
them;  then  we  called  them,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  The  servants  were 
frightened  and  sent  me  to  Father  An- 
drade,  but  he  was  not  at  his  house,  and 
his  servant,  Pedro,  told  me  that  I  would 
find  him  on  the  plaza,  and. that  you 
would  be  with  him,  and  so  I  foimd  you, 
for  which  mi^  our  Gtood  Lady  be 
praised.  And  now,  please,  Senor  Doctor, 
come  with  me  back  to  the  house  and 
find  the  madame  and  the  senorita." 

**Let  us  go,"  said  Father  Andrade, 
who  had  been  an  interested  listener  to 
the  narrative.  He  set  a  tremendous  pace 
toward  the  house  of  Madame  Therese. 
I  followed,  and  with  me  went  Captains 
Cordova  and  Zacacetas,  the  Englishman 
and  the  Vermonter. 

We  foimd  the  house  practically  as  the 
peon  girl  had  described  it,  except  that 
the  parlor  into  which  the  entrance  from 
the  street  directly  opened,  was  in  a  state 
of  utmost  disorder.  Chairs  and  furni- 
ture were  overturned,  curtains  pulled 
down  from  the  windows,  rugs  rumpled 
up  in  heaps,  and  bric-a-brac  scattered 
about  the  floor.  The  appearance  of  the 
room  showed  all  too  plainly  that  a  vio- 
lent struggle  had  taken  place,  and  we 
shuddered  as  we  remembered  that  two 
helpless  women  must  have  constituted 
one  of  the  parties  to  this  desperate  com- 
bat. 

Passing  on  tp  the  bedroom  of  Madame 
Therese,  we  found  that  it  presented  the 
same  indications  of  violence  and  strife. 
Eve's  room  was  in  comparative  order, 
though  the  bed  coverings  presented  the 
unmistakable  appearance  of  having  been 
suddenly  turned  down  and  the  occupant 
of  the  bed  dragged  out  by  force.  Her 
clothes  hung  over  the  chairs,  seemingly 
as  she  had  left  them  on  disrobing  the 
night  before. 

The  patio  was  as  the  servant  had  told 
us,  but  though  the  palms  and  ferns  were 
broken  as  she  had  said,  and  there  were 
footprints  in  the  patches  of  turf  about 
thora,  there  were  no  earmarks  of  a  strug- 
gle, and  the  only  possible  conclusion  was 
that  the  persons  who  had  committed  this 
crime  had  entered  by  the  alley  and  had 
spent  considerable  time  skulking  about 
under  the  windows  and  near  the  doors 
until  the  favorable  moment  for  carrying 
out  their  design,  arrived. 


In  turn  we  called  each  servant  of  the 
household  before  us  and  questioned  her, 
but  all  in  vain.  Their  answers  were  so 
intermingled  with  conjecture  and  super- 
stition, and  the  most  of  their  stories 
were  so  improbable,  that  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  we  dismissed  them,  more  bewil- 
dered than  ever  as  to  what  had  really 
occurred  in  that  ill-fated  house  in  the 
gloom  and  darkness  of  the  night. 

Each  of  us  made  a  search  of  the  prem- 
ises, in  the  hope  that  somehow,  some- 
where, amid  those  shocking  signs  of  ma- 
licious violence,  a  clue  might  be  found 
which  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  discov- 
ery, not  only  of  the  two  unfortunate 
women  themselves,  but  of  the  ruthless 
perpetrators.  Captain  Cordova  was  al- 
most dynamic  in  his  investigation.  There 
was  not  a  comer,  cranny  or  cubby-hole 
about  the  whole  place  into  which  he  did 
not  poke  his  sword;  there  was  not  a 
mark,  a  sign,  a  track,  an  overturned 
piece  of  furniture,  a  disarranged  gar- 
ment, that  escaped  his  vigilant  eye. 

Father  Andrsule,  on  the  contrary,  aj)- 
peared  to  take  very  little  interest  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  house  or  surround- 
ings, and  made  absolutely  no  comments. 
As  for  the  Englishman  and  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, they  followed  the  rest  of  us  about 
in  gaping  astonishment. 

Captain  Zacacetas  tabooed  our  com- 
panionship from  the  first  and  made  a 
most  methodical  examination  of  the 
whole  premises  on  his  own  account. 
From  the  time  we  entered  the  house, 
imtil  we  reassembled  in  the  parlor  some 
two  hours  later,  we  caught  no  more  than 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  him  in  his 
lonely  rambles. 

When  we  had  assembled  I  asked  each 
member  of  the  party  if  he  had  discov- 
ered anything  of  value  as  a  clue,  eitiier 
as  to  the  nature,  the  motive,  or  the  per- 
petrators of  the  crime,  and  from  each 
and  every  one  present  I  received  the 
short  and  disheartening  answer,  **J^o." 

'*Caramba!"  cried  Captain  Cordova, 
**we  have  already  wasted  some  two 
hours  in  fruitless  investigation.  Why 
consume  more  time  in  useless  disctis- 
sion  ?  It  is  evident  that  Madame  Therese 
and  the  Senorita  Sandraville  have  been 
taken  forcefully  from  this  house.  It 
would  afford  us  all  great  pleasure  to 
apprehend  and  punish  the  culprits  who 
have  committed  this  crime.  In  the 
meantime,  these  two  helpless  ladies  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  rough,  uncouth,  un- 
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scnipulous  and  lawless  malefactors,  un- 
dei^ing  the  most  cruel  and  unbearable 
treatment.  Is  it  not  our  first  duty  to 
attend  to  their  rescue  and  restoration  f 
I  unhesitatingly  answer,  yes.  I  do  not 
know  what  course  it  is  your  pleasure  to 
recommend,  but  I  can  not  sit  supinely 
by  and  wait  upon  the  decision  of  others. 
I  must  be  doing  something,  not  only  my 
humanitarian  principles  as  a  man,  and 
my  instincts  as  a  gentleman,  but  my 
deep  personal  attachment  for  both  these 
ladies  demand  instant  and  forceful  ac- 
tion. I  shall  at  once  seek  Colonel  Uvalde 
and  obtain  his  permission  to  send  Lieu- 
tenant Davilla  with  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  to  beat  the  country  to  the  south, 
and  Lieutenant  Farrias  with  another  de- 
tachment to  beat  the  country  to  the 
north. .  We  will  scour  this  ^hole  region, 
g^itlemen,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  our 
army  officers  can  not  obtain  results 
there  are  no  results  obtainable." 

**Your  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  I  only 
hope  as  efficacious  as  you  think,"  I  said. 

Captain  Cordova  left  on  the  moment 
in  order  to  send  out  his  searching  par- 
ties, being  followed  a  few  moments  later 
by  Captain  Zacacetas  and  Father  An- 
drade,  both  of  whom,  on  taking  their 
departure,  assured  me  that  they  would 
spare  no  efforts  in  aiding  me  in  this 
hour  of  need.  Thus  Hardmg,  the  Eng- 
lishman and  myself  were  left  alone  in 
the  house  of  desolation. 

For  a  few  moments  they  tried  to  en- 
gage me  in  conversation,  but  I  had  no 
heart  for  talk.  I  was  of  no  mind  to 
think  of  anything  except  the  awful 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  me  in  the 
very  hour  of  my  happiness.  My 
thoughts  and  my  soul  were  with  the  wo- 
man I  loved,  wherever  she  might  be,  and 
the  very  fact  that  the  appalling  word 
** wherever"  formed  the  ^eat  connect- 
ing link  of  my  meditations,  oppressed 
and  beset  me  until  it  seemed  I  must  cry 
out  with  anguish.  Overshadowing  every 
other  consideration  was  the  one  teAify- 
ing  thought  of  my  absolute  inability  to 
aid  her  in  her  misfortune.  Try  as  I 
might,  I  could  find  no  reasonable  ex- 
planation or  excuse  for  this  crime  against 
two  helpless  women. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  think  who  might 
have  committed  it.  My  first  effort  was 
to  discover  why  it  had  been  committed. 
Given  the  motive  for  any  crime  and  the 
detection  of  the  criminal  becomes  com- 
paratively easy,  but  right  there  was  the 


difficulty.  I  could  not  conceive  of  a 
single  reasonable  motive.  Furthermore, 
the  appearance  of  Eve's  room  pointed 
to  a  non-resisting,  perhaps  a  voluntary, 
departure,  while  that  of  Madame 
Therese  indicated  the  use  of  violence 
and  force. 

And  now  that  these  two  had  been  car- 
ried away,  what  had  become  of  themt 
Were  they  in  the  hands  of  thieves  who 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  plundering 
the  premises  and  who  had  taken  this 
horrible  means  to  prevent  capture  and 
identification  t  Were  they  in  the  hands 
of  brigands  who  had  carried  them  away 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  ransom,  or 
were  they — I  shuddered  as  the  thought 
ploughed  its  burning  pathway  across  my 
brain — were  they  carried  away  to  be 
murdered  in  a  more  secluded  and  less 
dangerous  spotf 

All  these  theories  were  possible,  and 
none  of  them  probable.  The  brigand 
idea  seemed  the  most  plausible;  I  sup- 
pose largely  because  it  held  out  the 
brightest  hopes.  If  they  had  been  kid- 
napped for  ransom  they  would  not  be 
harmed ;  of  that  I  was  sure,  and  with  my 
letters  of  credit  which  had  arrived  some 
days  before,  I  should  be  able  to  purchase 
their  release,  unless,  indeed,  the  amount 
demanded  should  be  extravagant. 

In  the  event  of  their  capture  by  thieves 
I  was  not  so  sure  of  their  ultimate  res- 
cue or  even  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared.  The  third  alternative  was  too 
appalling  to  contemplate. 

My  Eve,  my  beautiful  Eve,  slain,  and 
in  cold  blood !  God !  the  thought  seemed 
impossible,  yet  its  very. possibility  made 
me  frantic.  I  became  sick  with  forebod- 
ings and  faint  with  fear.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  dread  the  solution  of  this  mys- 
tery almost  as  much  as  the  mystery 
itself.  What  awful  truth  might  be  con- 
cealed behind  its  veil  of  secrecy ! 

I  trembled  as  I  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  we  had  but  discovered  the 
presence  of  a  crime,  but  not  the  crime 
itself;  that  we  had  not  even  divined  its 
real  nature ;  could  not  call  it  by  its  true 
name;  could  not  describe  it;  could  not 
determine  its  extent.  Kidnapping  had 
been  done,  but  was  that  all  ?  And  if  not 
all,  what  then? 

I  could  not  allow  my  thoughts  to  go 
further  than  that  point — I  could  not; 
I  would  not  permit  myself  even  to  con- 
jecture that  Eve  and  Madame  Therese 
had  suffered  more  than  in  being  sur^ 
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prised  and  carried  away.  And  yet  that 
other  horrible  possibility  continually 
cast  its  gloomy  shadow  across  my  mental 
vision,  seeking  its  rightful  place  as  a 
legitimate  forecast. 

I  became  suddenly  aware  that  a  crowd 
was  gathering  in  the  street  in  front  of 
the  house,  that  Harding  and  the  Eng- 
lishman were  refusing  people  admit- 
tance, and  that  the  morning  had  grown 
oppressively  hot. 

The  servants  were  huddled  together  at 
the  entrance  of  the  parlor,  facing  the 
patio^  silent,  speechless,  terrified,  while 
at  the  front  or  street  entrance  appeared 
numbers  of  Mexican  women  with  their 
queer  capes  draped  over  their  heads  and 
dioulders;  their  great  dreamy  eyes  now 
wide  with  fear  and  curiosity;  their 
swarthy  features  pale  with  apprehension. 

I  became  conscious  that  my  inaction 
was  aggravating  this  somewhat  embar- 
rassing tableau.  I  bestirred  myself 
more  promptly  than  otherwise  because 
of  the  stare  of  those  hundred  eyes. 

I  dismissed  the  servants,  sending  one 
of  them  with  a  message  to  Captain  Cor- 
dova, requesting  him  to  dispatch  a  squad 
of  soldiers  to  guard  the  house  tempo- 
rarily against  intruders.  I  told  the 
gaping  women  what  had  happened  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  and  urged  them 
to  go  away,  promising  that  if  any  infor- 
mation was  gained  concerning  Madame 
Therese  or  Miss  Eve  I  would  let  them 
know. 

Meekly  they  complied  with  my  wishes, 
pausing  neither  to  ask  questions  nor  to 
make  comments.  I  pitied  them,  they 
were  so  silent,  so  helpless.  They  had 
come  because  they  knew  and  had  loved 
old  Madame  Therese. 

*' Cracky,  doc,  but  them  females  gits 
on  my  nerves,"  said  Harding.  **Why 
don't  they  say  somethin'  once  in  a  while 
— what?  I  should  s'pose  they  know 
enough  to  cry,  or  whimper,  or  make 
some  kind  of  a  noise,  wouldn't  you?  I 
don't  like  these  silent  grievin's,  not  by 
a  jugfull,  I  don't.  And  them  eyes — 
them  great  big  eyes — gosh,  but  they 
looked  scared — what  ?  Say,  ain  't  it  hot  ? 
A  stream  bigger 'n  the  Rio  Grandy  is 
jest  a  tricklin'  down  my  spinal  colyum. 
I've  been  down  in  this  blasted,  heathen 
hole  for  nigh  on  to  three  year,  and  I 
never  seen  it  so  doggasted  hot,  did  you — 
what?  And  say,  doc,  what  be  you  goin' 
to  do  about  them  women  ?  I  don 't  want 
to  be   pokin'  my   nose   into  nobody's 


bisness,  but  I  am  goin'  to  help  you  if  I 
kin — and  you  want  me  to.  I'm  an 
American,  anyway,  and  that's  somethin', 
am't  it— what?" 

**I  say,  doctor,"  broke  in  the  English- 
man, ''I  don't  want  to  seem  officious, 
you  know,  but  I  want  you  to  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  call  on  me,  if  there  is  an3rtiiing 
I  can  do  to  help  you  out  in  this  deuced 
awkward  affair.  I  am  not  very  much 
use,  perhaps,  but  I  would  do  the  best  I 
could,  really.  I  am  stopping  at  the  ho- 
tel, and  I  shkll  be  ready  to  answer  your 
call  at  all  times.  I  am  not  an  Ameri- 
can, really,  but  I  am  the  next  best  thing 
in  the  world — an  Englishman." 

** Gentlemen,"  I  returned,  **I  thank 
you  both  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
avail  myself  of  your  offers  or  not.  It 
may  be  that  Captain  Cordova's  soldiers 
can  solve  this  mysteiy,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  mystery  is  beyond  human  solu- 
tion. In  either  event,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing. Should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  111 
be  only  too  glad  to  accept  your  aid.  And, 
by  the  way,"  I  turned  to  the  English- 
man, **I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
recall  your  name.  Mine  is  Adams  Mc- 
Fadden." 

**Now,  I  say  that  was  deuced  thought- 
less of  me,  old  chappy.  My  name  is  Hil- 
ton, Jack  Hilton  of  Hilton  Hall,  Devon- 
shire, England." 

Harding-  had  moved  over  near  the 
front  door  and  was  gazing  intently  at 
some  small  object  on  the  floor  near  the 
casing,  which  he  presentljr  picked  up 
and  handed  to  me  with  a  wicked  Yankee 
oath.  When  I  saw  what  it  was  I  was  not " 
surprised  that  it  had  provoked  such  a 
violent  expression.  I  placed  it  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand  and  gazed  at  it  stu- 
pidly. It  was  sickening;  it  was  hor- 
rible. 

** Finger,  ain't  it?"  said  Harding, 
**  small  finger,  cut  off  at  the  first  joint 
Cut  clean,  too,  ain't  it — what?" 

'*Yes." 

** Looks  like  a  lady's  finger,  don't  it?" 

**Yes." 

**Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it?" 

I  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  time, 
and  was  making  a  careful  examination 
of  the  poor  little  relic  of  mortality. 

**Your  surmises  are  all  correct,  Mr. 
Harding,"  I  said.  **This  is  a  part  of 
the  little  finger  of  an  old  lady.  Under 
the  nail  is  a  splinter  of  wood.  Also  the 
nail  is  broken  aiMiil^hi^  end  of  the  finger 
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is  torn.  From  all  of  which  I  am.  led  to 
believe,  that  this  is  one  of  the  fingers 
of  poor  Madame  Therese — that  it  was 
cut  off  by  some  sharp  instrument  to 
break  its  hold  on  a  piece  of  wood.  Look 
on  the  door-casing  and  see  if  you  can 
find  any  marks." 

After  a  moment's  examination  Hilton 
exclaimed : 

**'By  jove,  old  chap,  you're  right. 
Here  is  a  scratch  with  a  little  stain  on 
the  edge  of  the  casing,  and,  yes,  really, 
here  are  three  others  just  above  it.  By 
jove,  the  marks  of  four  fingers,  doncher 
know.    Now  that's  extraordinary!" 

*'Well,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  **all  this 
tells  us  nothing  but  of  the  violence  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
old  Madame  Therese  defended  her  home, 
her  honor,  and  perhaps  her  very  life. 
Let  us  go  out  and  see  if  Captain  Cor- 
dova has  heard  anything." 

At  the  officers'  club  we  learned  noth- 
ing. No  messages  had  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  searching  parties.  Par- 
rias  was  scouring  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Bio  Grande  with  twenty  men,  while 
an  equal  number  were  working  south- 
ward from  the  town  under  Lieutenant 
Davilla. 

Besides  sending  out  these  two  detach- 
ments Colonel  Uvalde  had  ordered  half 
of  his  entire  force,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  to  beat  the  city.  These 
men  had  deployed  to  the  suburbs  in  the 
early  morning,  and  were  now  working 
back  on  radial  lines  toward  the  center. 
Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  city  of 
Matamoros  probably  had  not  undergone 
such  a  thorough  exploration.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  such  Herculean  efforts 
should  not  produce  results.  I  began  to 
have  hopes  of  a  speedy  solution  of  this 
utterly  inexplicable  crime. 

The  afternoon  was  very  hot.  The  air 
was  heavy  and  oppressive.  The  streets 
of  the  city  were  deserted,  and  an  omi- 
nous silence  pervaded  the  stifling  at- 
mx>sphere. 

The  people  were  striving  to  enjoy 
their  usual  siestas,  but  I  fancy  their  at- 
tempts were,  for  the  most  part,  unsuc- 
cessful. 

We  sat  in  the  front  room  of  Madame 
Therese 's  house,  where  we  endeavored 
to  overcome  the  heat  by  fanning  our- 
selves. No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
set  the  house  in  order,  and  I  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  ambition  to  re- 
mind the  servants  of  their  duty. 


I  had  sent  the  squads  of  soldiers  who 
had  been  stationed  about  the  house  at 
my  request  back  to  the  barracks,  as  their 
services  seemed  no  longer  necessary. 

I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  faint 
rumble.  I  at  first  thought  it  was  thun- 
der, but  it  was  only  the  water  system 
of  Matamoros  going  by,  a  burro,  hitched 
to  a  cart  containing  a  small  barrel  and 
driven  by  a  well-tanned,  half -naked  peon 
boy. 

•* Cracky,"  but  there'll  be  hell  to  pay 
in  a  little  while,"  said  Harding.  **The 
last  time  I  went  through  a  blasted  heat 
like  this  was  in  Tampico  about  a  year 
ago,  and  in  the  wind-up  I  thought  crea- 
tion and  the  day  of  judgment  had  come 
kerslap  together  in  one  grand  golwhal- 
lopin'  blow-off." 

**  Anything  to  relieve  this  tempera- 
true,"  I  replied. 

**  Never  seen  one  o'  these  made-to- 
order  Mexican  Pourth-o'-July  celebra- 
tions? Well,  now,  maybe  they  ain't 
somethin'  doin'.  They're  jest  a  cyclone, 
a  hurricane,  a  tornado,  an  old  sozzlin' 
rain  and  an  earthquake,  all  mixed  up 
an'  all  a-tryin'  for  honors.  Don't  have 
'em  down  here  very  often,  they  say,  but 
when  one  does  come  along,  why  git  an- 
chored to  somethin',  that's  all." 

**You  evidently  think  there  is  going 
to  be  a  severe  storm,  Mr.  Harding,"  I 
said. 

**Well,  doc,  that's  a  perlite  way  of 
sayin'  it,  I  suppose,  but  if  you  mean 
that  I  am  a-prophysin '  a  spring  shower, 
a  real  good  old-fashioned  New  England 
shower,  why,  you've  got  another  think 
comin'.  Our  showers  is  decent  and  re- 
spectable, but  these  doggasted  uproars, 
why,  they're — ^they're — don't  yer  smell 
'em  comin'  in  this  hot,  greasy  airt 
Cracky,  but  we've  got  ter  git  out  of 
here!" 

We  went  out  into  the  patio  to  see  if 
there  was  any  relief  from  the  heat.  The 
patio  was  just  as  stuffy  as  the  interior 
of  the  house.  Harding  sat  down  on  the 
bench  beside  me  and  lit  his  pipe.  The 
air  seemed  to  grow  still  more  heavy  and 
oppressive,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 

*'Say,"  said  Harding,  ** hadn't  we 
better  fix  up  this  shack  a  little,  before 
the  squall  strikes?  She'd  probly 
weather  a  little  easier  if  her  doors  and 
blinds  was  shut." 

*'0h,  I  say,"  rejoined  Hilton,  *' this  is 
too  jolly  hot  to  move,  doncher  know. 
Never  saw  it  so  beastly  hot  in  all  my 
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life.  You  know,  if  I  could  get  the  lid 
off  of  that  cistern,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  jump  in,  in  which  event  I  should  in 
all  probability  be  scalded  to  death." 

'*Youll  git  all  the  relief  you're  look- 
in'  for,  putty  quick,  or  I've  missed  my 
reckonin',  and  yer  won't  have  ter  fan 
yerself  nor  bathe  ter  get  all  the  wind 
and  water  yer  want,  neither.  You  might 
as  well  smother  inside  as  out,  so  come 
along  and  help  us  snug  up  this  old  shack 
a  bit,  'fore  the  universe  busts  wide 
open." 

In  a  few  moments  we  had  closed  and 
barred  all  the  doors  and  blinds  of  the 
house,  and  had  seen  that  the  servants' 
quarters  were  in  proper  shape,  and  were 
back  in  the  patio  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  storm. 

None  of  us  doubted  any  longer  that 
a  tempest  was  brewing.  The  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  silence,  the  black 
mass  of  forbidding  clouds  that  fringed 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  swift  west- 
ward flight  of  many  screaming  birds, 
portended  the  breaking  of  a  mighty 
storm. 

Slowly  the  black  mass  of  clouds  crept 
up  the  eastern  sky,  and  heavier  and 
more  oppressive  grew  the  atmosphere. 

In  five  minutes  the  southeastern  sky 
was  veiled  with  black,  bellying  clouds. 
In  ten  minutes  the  black  fringe  was  at 
the  center  of  the  heavens  and  the  air 
was  more  dense  than  ever.  In  fifteen 
minutes  three-quarters  of  the  heavens 
were  as  black  as  the  infernal  pit.  The 
air  now  began  to  lighten,  however,  and 
there  were  infrequent  breaths  of  cool- 
ing wind.  Then  the  wind  began  to  blow 
in  fitful  gusts,  and  a  few  great  spatter- 
ing drops  of  rain  splashed  in  the  little 
patio. 

Then  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury. 
The  wind  howled  and  shrieked  around 
every  comer,  roared  down  every  chim- 
ney, and  rattled  every  shutter,  door  and 
window.  The  rain  beat  down  in  tor- 
rents, making  patio,  alley  and  street 
veritable  lakes  in  the  space  of  moments. 
The  very  earth  seemed  to  rock  upon  its 
axis  and  the  universe  seemed  to  be  rip- 
ping asunder.  Higher  and  shriller 
screamed  the  wind,  and  swifter  fell  the 
rain;  minutes  dragged  into  hours;  still 
the  appalling  tumult  of  the  elements 
continued  with  ever-increasing  violence 
and  force. 

The  house,  though  but  one  story  in 
height,  was  quivering  and  trembling  be- 


fore the  impact  of  the  storm.  The  shut- 
ters were  tearing  madly  at  their  iron 
hasps  and  hinges;  the  windows  rattled 
wildly  in  their  frames  and  shivered  pane 
after  pane  of  glass ;  I  found  some  candles 
and  lighted  them.  Their  flames  vibrat- 
ed with  the  motion  of  the  house,  and 
flickered  in  the  currents  of  air  which 
were  forced  through  the  various  cracks 
and  crevices  aroimd  the  doors  and  win- 
dows by  the  terrific  wind.  Occasionally 
we  tried  to  speak  to  each  other,  but  we 
could  scarcely  make  ourselves  heard 
above  the  uproar  of  the  storm,  and  con- 
versation was  practically  impossible. 

The  tumult  of  the  elements  had  con- 
tinued its  awful  din  for  more  than  four 
hours  without  perceptible  abatement  in 
its  fury,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  new 
soimd  mingled  in  the  great  symphony 
of  the  storm — a  pounding  noise. 

At  first  we  had  difficulty  in  locating 
it,  but  finally  discovered  that  it  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  front  door.  It 
sounded  like  the  rain  of  heavy  blows. 
We  went  to  the  door,  and  then  there 
came  to  our  ears  another  sound;  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  strained  to  its 
utmost.. 

We  placed  our  ears  close  to  the  quiv- 
ering door.  Someone  was  pounding  it 
with  a  heavy  instrument  and  crying  to 
be  admitted.    It  was  a  man 's  voice. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder 
and  in  doubt.  Who  could  be  out  there 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  ?  Dared 
we  open  that  door  which  faced  into  the 
teeth  of  the  roaring  gale?  Harding 
looked  the  question,  and  I  nodded.  He 
and  I  pressed  our  weight  against  the 
oaken  portal,  while  Hilton  endeavored 
to  raise  the  bar.  He  could  not  do  it; 
our  weight  was  not  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  pressure  of  the  wind.  We  got  a 
better  brace  and  tried  again.  This  time 
in  a  lull,  the  door  gave  to,  and  Hilton 
jerked  the  bar  from  its  clamps.  The 
door  flew  open  with  such  violence  that 
it  crushed  us  back  against  the  wall  and 
almost  tore  itself  loose  from  its  massive 
iron  hinges. 

A  figure  was  catapulted  out  of  the 
turbulent  night  into  the  parlor — ^this 
much  we  saw,  but  no  more,  for  the  can- 
dles were  instantly  extinguished.  The 
wind  was  sweeping  through  the  house 
with  great  violence,  and*  the  rain  was 
driving  through  the  open  door  in  sheets, 
drenching  everything  inside.  When  we 
had  collected  ourselves  from  the  shock 
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we  attempted  to  close  the  door.  Again 
and  again  we  tried,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  we  were  joined  by  a  fourth  per- 
son, presumably  the  one  who  had  been 
thrown  to  us  from  the  maw  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  slowly  the  great  door  swung 
to  and  was  finally  barred.  The  person 
assisting  us  must  have  been  of  great 
strength.  I  groped  about  until  I  found 
where  the  table  had  been.  It  was  over- 
turned, and  it  required  some  moments 
for  me  to  locate  the  candles  and  relight 
them. 

When  I  did  so  we  all  three  gave  an 
exclamation  of  amazement,  for  in  our 
midst  stood  the  grim  old  Indito,  Cap- 
tain Zacacetas! 

' '  Good  evening,  senors, ' '  he  said.  *  *  It 
seems  we  are  having  a  little  bad  weather. 
You  must  sleep  soundly,  for  I  aroused 
you  with  difficulty." 

*  *  Now  what 's  he  sayin '  t "  asked  Hard- 
ing, **that  we  sleep  on  such  a  devilish 
night  as  thisf  Does  he  think  we  could 
sleep  through  this  hullabaloo — vrhHtl" 

**My  dear  captain,*'  said  I,  *'I  am 
sorry  you  experienced  difficulty  in 
arousing  us,  but  we  were  not  asleep  I 
assure  you." 

**Saior  doctor,"  replied  the  captain, 
*  *  many  a  poor  devil  will  sleep  this  night, 
the  long,  dreamless  sleep  from  which 
there  is  no  waking.  As  to  you  I  was 
merely  joking.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
make  jokes,  however,  but  to  bring  you 
news.  Madame  Therese  has  been  found 
and  is  now  at  Father  Andrade's.  She 
is  ill  and  needs  you  sorely !" 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Errand  op  a  Stranger. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

**Now,  how  the  devil  are  we  goin'  to 
close  that  door  with  you  two  gone?" 
queried  Harding,  as  I  made  hasty  prep- 
arations to  accompany  Captain  Zaca- 
cetas. 

**We  shall  leave  by  the  back  way, 
senor,"  replied  the  captain.  ''I  should 
have  come  in  that  way  could  I  have  at- 
tracted your  attention." 

As  we  went  out  into  the  little  patio 
the  wind  nearly  swept  me  off  my  feet. 
In  the  alley  it  was  not  so  bad,  for  we 
were  in  the  lee  of  the  wall,  but  when  we 
attempted  to  cross  the  next  street  we 


were  obliged  to  get  down  on  our  hands 
and  knees  to  reach  the  further  side. 
Clinging  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  walk- 
ing entirely  on  the  sheltered  side  of  tiie 
street,  and  crawling  across  the  open 
spaces — thus  we  made  our  tedious  way 
to  the  plaza.  The  great  square  was  a 
scene  of  desolation.  Its  trees  were  blown 
down,  its  palms  uprooted,  its.  benches 
scattered,  and  its  walks  small  rivers. 
The  great  bandstand  was  a  shapeless, 
twisted  mass.  We  dared  not  attempt  to 
cross  it,  but  foUowed  the  streets  around 
two  sides  imtil  we  came  to  the  priests' 
house.  We  sought  the  rear  door  and 
were  promptly  admitted.  Someone  had 
evidently  been  waiting  for.  us.  Our  ap- 
pearance must  have  been  ludicrous,  for 
we  were  soaked  to  the  skin  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  black,  sticky  mud. 

Father  Andrade  met  me  in  the  back 
hall  of  the  house  and  beckoned  me  to 
follow  him.  I  did  so  and  came  to  his 
library  where  he  and  I  had  examined 
the  Mexican  curios  on  the  morning  of 
this  very  day.  What  a  day  it  had  been, 
with  its  news  of  the  battle  of  Gkmzales, 
its  tragedy  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Therese,  its  great  storm,  which  had  not 
yet  abated,  and  this  new  experience  for 
which  the  priest  had  summoned  me. 

On  a  cot  at  the  center  of  the  room  lay 
a  figure  which  I  recognized  at  once  as 
that  of  the  old  French  dame.  Her  gray 
hair  was  disheveled,  her  garments  were 
in  tatters,  and  her  right  hand  was  ban- 
daged. She  was  moaning  softly,  rolling 
her  head  from  side  to  side,  as  though  in 
great  pain. 

I  began  to  examine  her.  She  open-d 
her  eyes  and  gazed  up  at  me  with  a  va- 
cant stare.  Suddenly  she  seized  my 
hand  and  drew  it  to  her  mouth.  I  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  snatch 
it  away  from  her  grasp ;  if  I  had  not  she 
would  have  bitten  me.  Then  she  cursed 
me  in  the  picturesque  anathemas  of  the 
French. 

**You  viper — ^you  son  of  a  pig — ^you 
clown ! ' '  she  shrieked  at  me.  *  *  You  shall 
not  take  away  my  lamb — my  darling — 
my  pet — I  will  scratch  your  eyes  out — 
I  will  bite — I  will  kick — I  will  tear  you 
in  pieces,  you  miserable  little  toad — ^you 
dare  enter  my  house — ^you  dare  put  your 
hands  upon  me — ^may  the  curse  of  God 
be  upon  you — may  the  Mother  of  God 
strike  you  dead — I  spit  upon  you — ^you 
scum — ^you  rat — ^you  vermin!" 
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Thus  she  raved  on,  living  over  and 
over  again  that  terrible  night  tragedy  in 
her  delirium.  She  always  finished  with 
one  long,  agonizing  cry  of  pain,  at  which 
she  would  clasp  her  wounded  hand  and 
call  upon  the  god  of  vengeance  to  pro- 
tect her  lamb  from  the  wolves. 

**You  draw  your  sword  upon  a  wo- 
man!'' she  shrieked  again  and  again. 
**Tou  are  a  brute,  you  dog,  that  makes 
war  on  women.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  tear 
the  mask  from  your  dirty  face!" 

The  old  priest  endeavored  to  soothe 
her,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  proceeded  with  my  ex- 
amination. Unless  her  ravings  could  be 
promptly  stopped,  there  was  no  hope  of 
her  recovery.  She  was  fast  wearing  her- 
self out.  She  was  not  suffering  from 
any  considerable  physical  injury,  except 
the  loss  of  one  finger,  but  her  mental 
condition  was  serious,  and  it  did  not  re- 
quire professional  knowledge  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  received  a  violent 
nervous  shock.  I  advised  Dr.  Percivicci, 
who  was  with  her  when  I  came,  to  inject 
morphine  and  see  if  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  sleep.  He  injected  the  or- 
dinary quantity  with  little  or  no  result, 
and  after  an  interval  repeated  the  op- 
eration. Then  Madame  Therese  dropped 
into  a  troubled  sleep. 

During  the  next  week  we  fought  with 
death  for  the  soul  of  Madame  Therese — 
Dr.  Percivicci,  Father  Andrade  and  my- 
self. It  was  a  losing  fight  from  the 
first.  The  mental  shock  had  been  too 
severe  for  even  her  intense  vitality  to 
withstand.  We  were  compelled  to  keep 
her  under  the  influence  of  morphine 
most  of  the  time.  We  all  understood 
the  injurious  effects  of  this  new  drug, 
but  its  use  was  imperative.  When  freed 
from  its  stupefying  power  the  old  wo- 
man would  rave  through  that  horrible 
struggle*  with  her  captors  again  and 
again,  until  she  had  worked  herself  into 
convulsions  of  rage  and  terror.  She  was 
gradually  being  destroyed  by  her  own 
nervous  ferocity. 

Seven  days  and  nights  we  watched 
over  and  cared  for  her,  but  in  vain.  The 
doses  of  morphine  sufficient  to  induce 
sleep  became  greater  and  greater,  the 
spasms  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  her 
pulse  became  more  imperceptible  and 
her  breathing  more  irregular.  The  end 
was  drawing  near.  If  she  would  only 
return  to  consciousness  before  it  was  too 


late,  but  that  was  almost  too.  much  to 
hope  for. 

We  exerted  our  utmost  skiU  to  quiet 
and  soothe  her  in  a  mighty  effort  to 
awaken  her  mind  out  of  the  disintegrat- 
ing turmoil  with  which  it  was  besieged, 
and  obvious  failure  was  our  only  reward. 
If  we  could  only  make  her  eyes  look 
natural  once  more;  if  we  could  smooth 
out  her  features  into  their  old-time  com- 
posure; if  we  could  seat  her  soul  upon 
its  throne  again ;  if  only  for  one  moment 
— ^that  was  all  we  asked. 

It  was  no  use.  Slowly,  relentlessly, 
inevitably  the  stem  hand  of  fate  pressed 
us  back  from  the  accomplishment  of  our 
purpose,  and  mocked  us  with  its  resist- 
less power.  Death  stood  among  us  to 
demand  his  toll  and  stubbornly  we  gave 
way  before  the  Eternal  Will — gave  back 
to  earth  its  dust  and  to  the  Qod  His 
soul.  Madame  Therese  was  dead  and  we 
were  none  the  wiser  for  having  brought 
her  back  from  captivity  to  expire  under 
the  tender  ministrations  of  her  friends. 

Sadly,  tearfully,  a  great  throng  ac- 
companied her  body  to  its  last  resting 
place.  With  a  broken  voice  the  gray- 
haired  priest  pronounced  tiie  last  prayer, 
and  the  house  of  madame  was  without 
its  mistress.  In  reverence  and  in  sor- 
row I  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  upcm 
her  new-made  grave. 

**Come  back,  come  back,  eternal  spirit, 
immortal  soul,  and  help  me  find  my 
love,"  I  whispered  over  the  freshly  up- 
turned earth,  and  the  flowers  nodded 
their  heads  in  the  gentle  breeze  as  if  to 
assure  me  that  my  prayer  was  heard 
and  would  be  answered. 

It  was  Captain  Zacacetas  who  had 
found  Madame  Therese.  He  had  dis- 
covered her  in  an  old  shack  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city  close  to  the  river.  Her 
form  was  hidden  beneath  a  pile  of  loose 
straw  and  had  not  been  seen  by  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  passing,  had  given  the 
place  merely  a  cursory  inspection. 

Not  so  the  implacable  Indito.  Noth- 
ing escaped  his  eagle  eye.  He  saw  a 
rag  in  the  straw  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up.  It  was  attached  to  something;  a 
tatter  of  madame 's  dress.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  storm  broke,  but  the  grim  old 
soldier  stood  not  on  the  weather.  He 
picked  the  old  woman  up  as  though  she 
had  been  a  child  and  brought  her  to 
Father  Andrade 's  house. 

This    much    we    knew,    but    nothing 
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more.  How  she  came  to  the  shack  or 
who  brought  her  there  was  an  unsolved 
mystery,  and  we  added  this  one  more 
inexplicable  incident  to  the  already 
baffling  history  of  the  crime. 

During  the  week  both  Lieutenants  Da- 
villa  and  Farrias,  had  returned  without 
having  learned  anything;. also  the  sol- 
diers had  ceased  to  search  the  town.  We 
were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to 
the  motive  of  the  crime.  My  continuous 
attendance  upon  Madame  Therese  and 
my  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Eve  were 
literally  wearing  me  out.  I  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep,  and  my  nerves  were  in  a 
high  state  of  tension.  I  took  long  walks 
in  the  hope  that  physical  exhaustion 
would  overcome  the  mental  strain,  but 
though  I  succeeded  in  getting  very  tired, 
I  eould  acquire  neither  appetite  nor  in- 
clination to  sleep. 

Another  week  passed  by.  More  cour- 
iers had  come  down  from  the  north. 
I  tried  to  interest  myself  in  the  excited 
chatter  of  the  people  anent  their  arrival, 
for  they  brought  startling  news. 

A  convention  had  been  called  by  the 
Texans  and  was  now  in  session  at  San 
Felipe.  This  convention  was  creating 
a  provisional  government  for  the  dis- 
tracted province,  and  was  making  prep- 
arations for  open  rebellion  against  the 
Mexican  Republic.  •  A  governor  had  al- 
ready been  elected,  with  a  council  and  a 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  to  be 
raised.  It  was  evident  that  the  people 
of  Texas  meant  business.  The  couriers 
had  further  heard  that  an  expedition 
was  being  organized  against  Matamoros, 
and  at  this  news  the  town  was  thrown 
into  great  confusion. 

I  listened  to  all  these  reports  mechan- 
ically, but  I  could  not  interest  myself 
in  them.  I  was  haunted  by  one  over- 
powering impulse,  the  discovery  of  Eve. 
In  my  troubled  sleep  I  heard  her  piteous- 
ly  calling  upon  my  name;  in  my  fitful 
dreams  I  saw  her  lustrous  eyes  fixed 
upon  my  face  with  an  appealing  look; 
her  face  followed  me  about  continually, 
its  rosy  cheeks,  its  beautiful  eyes  be- 
seeching me  to  come;  to  come  where? 
Grod!  if  I  only  knew. 
Harding  and  Hilton,  at  my  earnest 
request,  had  taken  up  their  residence 
with  jne  at  the  house  of  Madame  Therese 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  cheer  me 
up,  and  Father  Andrade  was  kindness 
itself. 


**My  scm/'  said  the  old  priest,  **do 
not  lose  your  faith  in  the  Eternal  Jus- 
tice; everything  will  come  right  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  natural  law  of 
compensation.  The  ways  of  Providence 
are  incomprehensible  at  times,  but  they 
are  rigidly  exact." 

Harding  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  Texas  revolution,  and  was  impatient- 
ly biding  the  time  when  he  could  be 
away  to  join  the  army  which  he  heard 
was  gathering  at  the  call  of  liie  conven- 
tion. My  letters  of  credit  having  ar- 
rived, I  offered  to  loan  him  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  his  equipment  and  jour- 
ney, but  he  would  have  none  of  it  so  long 
as  he  thought  he  might  be  of  service  to 
me. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  parlor  one  even- 
ing some  ten  days  after  the  death  of 
Madame  Therese,  when  there  was  a  tap 
on  the  street  door.  Harding  admitted 
liie  visitor,  who  proved  to  be  an  entire 
stranger  to  us  all — a  tall  man  in  a  neat 
blue  uniform,  clean-shaven  and  well- 
groomed.  He  looked  like  a  ship-master, 
and  his  appearance  on  the  whole  was  re- 
assuring-^all  except  his  eyes,  which 
were  restless  and  furtive. 

''Ees  ze  Doctair  McFadden  heret"  in- 
quired our  unexpected  guest. 

Whereupon  I  arose  and  announced 
that  I  was  that  gentleman  and  was  at 
his  service. 

*'I  should  like  to  see  ze  Doctair  Mc- 
Fadden in  private.  I  have  a  little  ma^ 
ter  of  biznees  with  ze  doctair  which  I 
zink  it  would  be  bettair  to  transack  in 
seezret.*' 

*  *  Certainly,  sir, ' '  I  said.  * '  Come  with 
me,"  and  I  led  the  way  to  one  of  the 
back  rooms;  the  room  which  Eve  had 
occupied.  When  we  were  comfortably 
seated  the  stranger  drew  a  paper  from 
his  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  before 
me,  saying: 

''I  believe  zat  zere  was  a  strange  dis- 
appairance  of  tree  ladies  from  zis  house 
some  tree  week  ago — one  a  ver'  dear  old 
madame,  and  ze  ozair  a  most  chairming 
mademoiselle.  I  bring  to  ze  Doctair 
McFadden  a  note  from  ze  mademoiselle, 
which  I  zink  may  explain  why  I  haf 
come  here.  Ze  doctair  will  kindly  read 
ze  note ;  eet  ees  on  ze  tabel  before  heem. " 

A  note  from  Eve!  How  I  trembled; 
my  hand  shook  as  I  opened  it.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  the  mills  of  eternal 
justice  had  begun  to  grind  fio  SPQPjt,^ 
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The  note  was  brief.  I  devoured  its 
contents  at  a  sing^Ie  glance;  then  read 
it  word  by  word,  very  slowly.  It  ran 
thus: 


"Dear  Adama:    I  am  a  prisoner,  held  for 
ransom.    Do  what  the  bearer  asks  U  you 
can.  I  believe  him  to  be  mj  friend. 
"Tours  hastily, 

"Bre." 


(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  TOE  FARMER  IN  THE  UNION'S 
NEWEST  STATE-NEW  MEXICO 


Irrigation  in  the  Pecos 
and  Mimbres  Valleys 

By  LEONARD  McKEE 

AutKor  of  **New  Mexico'*  Auto  Mail  Route** 
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HE    recent   back   to    the   soil 

T  movement  that  has  been  re- 

sponsible for  the  exodus  to 
the  West,  and,  particularly  to 
the  Southwest,  has  caused  to 
be  opened  up  for  sale  great  areas  of  un- 
developed land.  Practically  all  of  this 
land  has  to  be  irrigated  in  order  to  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes.  As  most 
of  the  flowing  water  of  the  West  has 
already  been  filed  upon  and  appropri- 
ated, it  has  become  necessary  to  find 
some  other  means  of  getting  water  on  to 
these  lands. 

On  many  projects  dams  have  been 
thrown  across  arroyas  and  low  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  and  holding 
flood  waters.  On  some  of  the  newer  de- 
velopment areas  the  water  is  being  se- 
cured by  means  of  huge  pumps,  either 
-from  rivers,  from  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  divert  the  water  by  gravity 
ditches,  or  from  the  ground  itsdf . 

In  many  parts  of  the  Southwest  are 
vallejrs  beneath  which  lie  great  bodies  of 
water  stored  by  nature  in  immense  grav- 
el or  rock  reservoirs.  The  water  falls 
in  the  mountains  many  miles  away  and 
flows  beneath  the  surface  until  it  reaches 
some  outlet,  or  is  stopped  by  some  nat- 
ural or  artifical  obstruction. 


In  some  valleys  this  natural  dam  is 
high  enough  so  that  the  water  banking 
up  behind  it  forms  a  lake,  or  if  the  rock 
formations  are  right,  a  great  artesian 
belt — as,  for  instance,  the  Pecos  Valley 
of  Eastern  New  Mexico.  Here  the  wa- 
ter from  some  7000  square  miles  of  wa- 
tershed is  stopped  by  the  east  bank  of 
the  Pecos  River,  which  is  a  volcanic 
rock  formation.  The  whole  valley  is  an 
artesian  belt,  and  over  a  large  area  of 
it  the  water  will  flow  above  the  surface. 
In  the  higher  portions  the  water  comes 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  it  and  can  readily 
be  pumped. 

THE   MIMBRES  VALLEY 

On  the  other  side  of  the  new  state  is 
the  Mimbres  Valley,  where  the  water  lies 
from  thirty  to  seventy  feet  beneath  the 
surface  in  three  strata  of  water-bearing 
sand  and  gravel.  The  water  from  the 
lowest  stratum  will  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  first  one  punctured,  but  no  higher. 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California 
almost  any  amount  of  water  is  encoun- 
tered at  thirty  to  fifty  feet 

A  few  years  ago  pumping  was  consid- 
ered impractical,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  engine  and  the  growing 
tendency  toward  intensified  farming,  it 
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is  rapidly  being  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  scoffers  and  the  general  public 
that  pumping  for  irrigation  is  not  only- 
practical,  but  is  a  better  paying  invest- 
ment and  a  better  method  than  using  the 
water  from  government  and  private  res- 
ervoirs and  community  ditches. 


WHERE  THE  PUMP  18  USED 
For  several  years  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  of  Southern  California 
have  assisted  the  natural  rainfall  by 
means  of  the  pump.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  pumping.    Here  the  pump  alone 


GREAT  IRRIGATION  DITCH,  ONE-FOURTH  MILE  FROM  PUMPING  STATION.  ON  THE  VAN  SICKLE 
RANCH,  NEAR  DEMING.  NEW  MEXICO 


Irrigation  has  made  possible  the  new 
West  of  which  we  read  so  much,  but  ir- 
rigation by  natural  flow  has  practically 
reached  its  limit  of  development.  So  it 
is  to  the  pump  that  we  must  look  for 
the  further  development  .of  the  great 
West.  Pumping  pioneers  have  already 
blazed  such  a  clear  way  to  success  that 
the  cautious,  doubting  farmers  may 
easily  follow  it. 


is  depended  on  for  water  with  which  to 
irrigate  the  vast  orchards  that  give 
this  valley  its  reputation. 

In  Arizona  are  many  individual  in- 
stances of  successful  pumping,  but  no 
big  area  is  developed.  In  New  Mexico 
the  pumping  pioneers  are  at  Deraing  in 
the  Mimbres  Valley.  Deming  is  the 
livest  town  in  the  new  State,  and  is  rap- 
idly becoming  knowiitizfeaibyftidQtoduce 
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and  fruit  which  it  raises.  Without  the 
pumps  the  town  is  only  a  whistling  sta- 
tion, where  two  railroads  cross. 

At  old  Fort  Sumner,  to  which  great 
tank  trains  hauled  water  a  few  years 
ago,  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  are 
being  put  under  cultivation  with  huge 
pumps  and  gas  engines.  At  Boswell, 
both  electricity  and  the  gas  engine  are 
furnishing  a  great  part  of  the  water  to 
irrigate  approximately  35,000  acres  of 
orchard,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  al- 
falfa. Much  of  this  valley  is  in  the  ar- 
tesian belt  but  the  land  outside  the  belt 
is  highly  suitable  for  orchard  culture. 
This  land  has  lain  idle  for  years  because 
of  lack  of  water,  but  now  is  being  de- 
veloped by  means  of  the  pump. 

INDIANS  AND  SPANIARDS  WERE  FIRST 
PUMPERS 

The  Indians  and  Spaniards  who  in- 
habited the  Rio  Grande  Valley  were  the 
first  practical  pumpers.  They  used  the 
primitive  sweep,  which  was  a  bucket 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  The 
operator  stands  up  the  bank  from  the 
body  of  water,  with  his  sweep  pivoted  on 
a  forked  stick,  planted  in  the  ground. 
Dipping  his  bucket  into  the  water  he 
presses  on  his  end  of  the  lever,  lifting 
the  bucket  as  high  as  possible,  when  he 
empties  it  into  a  tank.  When  he  has 
filled  this  tank  he  moves  up  a  notch,  and 
from  the  first  tank  fills  a  second  one 
higher  up,  and  so  on  till  he  tops  the  hill 
and  the  water  is  emptied  into  the  ditch 
and  flows  to  the  field. 

Now,  contrast  that  with  a  neat  little 
cement  block  building,  with  three  big 
wires  running  into  it.  From  it  there 
comes  a  low,  humming  sound  and  from 
a  hole  in  the  side  or  from  the  groimd 
nearby  there  gushes  several  thousands 
of  gallons  of  water  every  minute.  Or 
the  same  building  without  the  wires,  but 
only  a  short  pipe  through  the  roof  from 
which  comes  a  regular  ''put-put-puf 
These  are  modem  irrigation  pumping 
plants. 

There  are  three  practical  powers  for 
pumping — wind,  electricity  and  the  gas 
or  oil  engine.  As  the  windmill  de- 
velops comparatively  little  power,  its 
use  is  limited  to  small  tracts.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  proven  a  boon  to  many  a 
small  fruit  or  truck  gardener,  and  has 
made  possible  the  homesteading  of  much 
land  that  could  not  otherwise  have  main- 
tained a  man. 


WHAT  ONE  MAN  DID 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  at  Portales, 
New  Mexico,  who  took  up  a  dry  claim 
and  almost  starved  to  death  the  first 
year,  because  nothing  would  grow  on  it 
The  second  year  he  bought  a  big  wind- 
mill and  plunger  pump,  with  borrowed 
money.  He  ran  the  windmill  all  the 
time,  storing  the  water  in  a  surface 
tank.  The  first  year  with  this  method 
he  raised  and  cultivated  two  acres  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  about  a  half  acre  of 
tomatoes  to  an  immense  profit.  This 
year  he  will  have  a  big  electric  plant. 

Where  any  amount  of  water  is 
pumped,  the  centrifugal  pump  is  univer- 
sally used.  For  this  type  of  pump  the 
motor  furnishes  the  ideal  power.  They 
are  both  of  high  rotative  speed,  and  this 
permits  a  direct  connection,  whether  the 
pump  be  mounted  horizontally  or  verti- 
cally. Only  where  a  big  development 
project  is  under  way,  or  in  California, 
where  the  current  is  generated  by  water 
power,  can  electric  power  be  secured  at 
a  low  enough  rate  to  put  it  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  gas  engine. 

This  leaves  the  gas  engine  as  the  great 
practical  power  for  pumping.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  only  the  gasoline  or 
naphtha  engine,  either  of  which  are  very 
expensive  to  operate.  Now  we  have  en- 
gines burning  distillate  at  5  or  6  cents 
a  gallon  and  crude  and  solar  oil  at  3 
and  4  cents  a  gidlon.  A  few  years  ago 
the  idea  of  pumping  water  for  irrigation 
from  a  greater  depth  than  thirty  or 
forty  feet  was  considered  folly. 

MODERN  PUMPING  METHODS 

Today  there  are  many  Western  farm- 
ers pumping  from  a  depth  ef  two  hun- 
dred feet.  At  one  place  in  California 
a  company  is  raising  water  from  a  river 
740  feet  on  to  12,000  acres  of  orange 
land.  Such  cases  are  rare,  it  is  true,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  highly  prac- 
tical and  profitable  to  raise  water  60  to 
100  feet  for  use  on  such  field  crops  as 
alfalfa,  maize,  beans,  potatoes  and  com, 
while  pumping  it  for  celery,  berries, 
cantaloupes,  onions  and  tomatoes  is  quite 
common.  To  pump  water  from  g^reat 
depths  for  orchard  use  most  always  pays, 
for  the  return  on  an  orchard  is  usually 
large  and  the  tree  takes  considerably 
less  water  than  field  or  garden  crops. 

The  development  of  the  gas  engine 
has  rendered  it  almost  as  trouble-proof 
and  convenient  as  a  motor.    Either  can 
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be  started  in  the  morning  and  will  run 
all  day  with  little  or  no  attention.  Of 
course  the  motor  is  more  simple, .  and 
there  are  no  belts  or  gears  of  any  kind  to 
bother  one.  For  this  reason  big  develop- 
ment companies  usually  use  electric  pow- 
er, for  it  gives  the  soil-hungry  Easterner 
a  deal  of  satisfaction  to  press  the  button 
and  see  the  water  flow. 

The  farmer  who  uses  a  pump  is  in- 
variably enthusiastic  about  it,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  he  has  ever  farmed  under 
one  of  the  old  gravity  systems  of  com- 
munity  ditches.     There    he    could  use 


eases,  carried  from  his  neighbor's  farm 
to  his  by  the  water. 

AN   OLD   REAL  ESTATE   MAN'S  ADVICE 

Figures  are  usually  dry  reading,  but 
as  an  old  real  estate  man  in  a  famous 
irrigated  district  once  told  me : 

**Son,  if  you  want  to  cinch  'em,  just 
juggle  a  few  figures  for  'em." 

Pumping  land,  as  it  is  called,  can  be 
bought  in  old  established  districts  like 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  from  $200  to 
$400  an  acre,  with  the  water  developed 
and  the  land    being    farmed.     In  the 


McBRIDE  WELL.  NEAR  DEMING.  WHICH  THROWS  1250  GALLONS  OF  WATER  PER  MINUTE 


only  a  certain  head  of  water,  only  at  cer- 
tain stated  intervals  and  only  for  as 
long  as  the  ditch  boss  said.  Your  aver- 
age American  farmer,  or  Americanized 
farmer  (for  many  of  the  best  farmers 
of  the  Southwest  are  foreigners  by 
birth)  is  a  proverbially  independent 
creature  and  wants  **what  he  wauts 
when  he  wants  it,"  especially  if  he  is 
paying  for  it.  Hence,  the  pumping 
plant,  with  its  abundant  water  supply 
at  the  owner's  command  night  and  day, 
winter  and  summer,  appeals  to  him  much 
more  strongly  than  taking  water  from 
the  old  community  ditch  and  seeding  his 
farm  with  noxious  weeds  and  plant  dis- 


newer  districts,  good  land  with  water 
developed  can  be  bought  for  from  $50 
an  acre  up.  Undeveloped  land,  with  a 
reasonable  surety  of  ''getting  water"  on 
it,  can  be  had  as  low  as  $15  an  acre.  Oc- 
casionally one  can  persuade  a  man  to  re- 
linquish his  homestead  filing  for  a  few 
dollars. 

To  put  water  on  raw  land — that  is,  to 
drill  a  well,  dig  the  pit,  and  install  the 
pump — will  cost  $15  an  acre  on  large 
tracts  to  $200  an  acre  on  small  tracts. 
This  development  is  usually  regarded  as 
''investment  costs."  The  electric  motor 
is  far  cheaper  to  install  than  a  gas  or  oil 
engine,  and  develops  its  full  rated  power^ 
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PUMPING  PLANT  ON  SOUTH  SPRING  PROJECT  NEAR  ROSVCLL.  NEW  MEXICO 
Urr  28  FEET-FLOV  2250  GALLONS  PER  MINUTE 


a  thing  that  a  gsa  engine  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  do  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  which 
I  am  writing. 

COST  OF  OPERATING 

After  the  cost  of  installation  comes 
the  cost  of  operating.  As  this  is  the 
running  charge  it  is  vitally  important. 
In  Southern  California,  where  the  pump- 
ing head  averages  about  thirty  feet,  and 
the  oil  fields  are  near  by,  the  cost  per 
acre  for  irrigating  alfalfa  amounts  to 
approximately  $2.20. 

In  the  Mimbres  Valley  in  Western 
New  Mexico  the  head  averages  around 
sixty  feet,  and  the  pumping  is  done  with 
gasoline,  naphtha  and  electricity.  All 
three  are  expensive  and  the  cost  per 
acre  here  runs  up  to  $6.50,  the  figure 
being  based  on  the  use  of  two  and  a  half 
acre  feet  of  water. 

In  the  Pecos  Valley  the  head  varies 
from  a  foot  up  to  two  hundred,  but  most 
of  the  pumping  so  far  is  against  a  head 
of  about  fifteen  feet. 

These  figures  are  facts,  for  instance: 

Ex-Governor  Herbert  Hagerman  of 
New  Mexico  has  made  affidavit  that 
with  a  certain  make  of  distillate  engine 
and  a  centrifugal  pump,  working  against 
a  fifteen-foot  head,  on  his  great  orchards 
south  of  Roswell,  the  cost  per  acre  foot 
of  water  amounted  to  but  42  cents. 
Using  two  and  one-half  feet  of  water, 
which  is  ample  for  orchards  in  that  dis- 
trict, his  total  water  operating  charge 


would  still  amount  to  only  $1  an  acre. 
Now,  as  $75  to  $125  worth  of  alfalfa 
can  be  taken  from  an  acre  of  this  pump- 
ing land,  and  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
tion including  the  cost  of  water,  is  but 
$20  at  most,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
farming  under  a  pump  will  pay  as  well 
as  farming  under  a  cloud.  In  addition, 
one  has  the  benefits  of  climate  and  the 
guarantee  of  crops,  for  there  is  no 
drouthy  year  under  a  pump. 


MILLIONS  OF  ACRES  HAVE  BEEN 
CLAIMED 


RE- 


The  development  of  the  gas  engine 
and  centrifugal  pump  has  made  possible 
the  reclamation  of  millions  of  acres  of 
land  that  heretofore  have  grown  naught 
but  tumble  weeds  and  buffalo  grass.  All 
through  the  Great  Southwest,  and,  for 
that  matter,  in  Wyoming  and  Nevada, 
too,  men  are  drilling,  drilling  every- 
where— not  for  the  oil,  but  for  the  wa- 
ter. Like  the  forty-niners,  they  make 
their  strikes,  and  leave  their  failures — 
empty  casings  that  stand  as  monuments 
to  the  gameness  of  the  modem  pioneer. 

When  the  well  proves  of  sufficient 
size,  there  usually  springs  up  a  new 
town  or  a  new  development  and  exploit- 
ing company.  Sometimes  the  company 
springs  up  without  the  well.  Then,  in 
a  year  or  more,  this  new  district  begins 
to  specialize,  for  specialization  is  begin- 
ning to  make  its  way  among  the  farm- 
ers, and  we  gei^i}^^ood  River  apple. 
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the  Colorado  celery,  the  Texas  onion  and 
garden  trnek. 

Sometimes  a  wonderful  progress  is 
made  in  one  year;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Berrendo  district  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  Pecos  Valley,  which  is  already 
known  favorably  to  the  Chicago  commis- 
sion men  because  of  the  fine  cantaloupes 
raised  there  this  year.  Last  year  the 
land  from  which  these  cantaloupes  were 
taken  was  the  barrenest  kind  of  barren 
prairie. 

A  few  years  ago  we  stood  in  awe  at 
the  great  irrigation  ditches  which  car- 
ried   the    life-giving    water    from*  the 


mountain  streams,  fifty,  sixty  or  a  hun- 
dred miles  out  on  the  prairie,  transform- 
ing a  cow-range  into  a  garden.  We  puz- 
zled over  the  great  siphons  which  made 
the  water  **run  over  a  hill  or  under  a 
river.''  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  the 
average  Eastern  or  Northern  farmer  sees 
the  little  cement  building,  with  its  '*  put- 
put-put '*  and  its  gushing  water,  that  he 
doubts  the  practicability  of  it?  But  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  sun- 
browned  owner  of  the  little  plant  and 
his  doubts  are  dispelled  and  he  under- 
stands the  boast  of  the  West : 
**Come  and  see!" 


The 
Situation  in  Mexico 

NERVOUS  STRAIN  OF  FOREIGN- 
ERS WHO  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING, 
ARMED,  PREPARED  FOR  TROUBLE 

By  SHERWIN  R.  MILLS 

Author  of  *Tk«  Matlny  mi  J««ros,**  *Tk«  Anay  Manoavors  In  Tvlmm"  Cio. 


OREIGNERS   in    Mexico   are 

F  waiting,  watching,  talking — 

drifting;  their  families  have 
been  sent  out  of  the  country, 
their  houses  put  in  order,  an 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  latter 
filed  witii  the  proper  Consul,  those  who 
have  mercantile  business  have  done  the 
same,  valuables  have  been  deposited  in 
seemingly  safe  places,  .the  clubs  are 
filled  nightly  with  temporary  widowers, 
and  everybody  is  armed  and  prepared, 
as  far  as  may  be,  for  any  possible 
emergency. 

The  situation  is  anything  but  pleas- 
ant. Not  that  anybody  anticipates  an 
organized  attack  upon  Americans  or 
Europeans,  but  brigandage  which  can 
flaunt  its  way  without  repression  in  the 
outlying  country  can  do  the  same  in  the 
cities,  should  a  like  anarchy  come  to  pre- 
vail there.  And  who  can  say  that  it  will 
nott     The   revolutionary   army   of  the 


North  appears  to  be  well  disciplined  and 
orderly,  proceeding  upon  its  campaign 
according  to  the  rules  of  modem  and 
civilized  warfare.  But  the  contrary  is 
true  of  the  hordes  of  the  South,  and  Za- 
pata. There,  neither  property,  person 
nor  life  is  respected. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico  there  are  also 
all  classes  of  men,  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized,  the  latter  in  the  majority,  and, 
should  the  capital  be  given  over  to  the 
pillage  of  an  invading  army  of  other 
Mexicans,  the  lowest  classes  here  would 
go  over  to  a  man  to  the  victorious,  no 
matter  whom  they  might  represent. 
Take  it  as  one  may,  the  country  is  with- 
out a  head,  for  in  Mexico  Jefe  stands  for 
power.  The  president  of  the  republic 
is  weak,  his  cabinet  is  without  experi- 
ence or  force,  and  lastly,  and  here  by  no 
means  less  important,  the  governors  of 
the  States  are  impotent. 

In  the  good  old  days,  ^?;t;^F\Affr9t?ie 
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tion  in  Mexico,  each  State  jv^as  brought 
back  into  the  paths  of  peace  under  the 
guidance  of  its  own  particular  hand  of 
iron.  This  was  easy  to  find,  since  it  was 
afforded  by  the  military  class,  who  of- 
fered the  nation  an  imposing  assortment 
of  iron  hands,  with  screws  adjusted  to 
all  grades  of  pressure,  according  to  the 
degree  of  unrest  or  of  barbarism  prevar 
lent  in  each  particular  district  of  the 
republic.  The  revolutionary  cause 
brought  with  it  in  its  triumph  its  ex- 
cellent collection  of  iron  hands,  well 
tempered  in  war,  and  seasoned  for  the 
work  by  many  an  act  of  terror.  Like 
the  revolution  of  1810,  that  of  1910  was 
also  remarkable  for  the  widespread  ris- 
ing among  the  lower  classes,  and  for  the 
support  which  it  received  from  them. 
The  overwhelming  triumph  of  the  Ma- 
derist  movement  was  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  bitter  pinch  of  oppression, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  skillfully  injected 
promises,  of  a  socialistic  or  anarchistic 
tendency,  made  by  the  revolutionary 
leaders. 

But  now  that  the  lack  of  discipline 
among  the  people  has  reached  so  high 
a  pitch,  now  that  they  deride  their  rul- 
ers and  laws,  and  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  their  traditional  submission  to 
authority,  now  is  the  time  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  bring  forward  its  collection 
of  iron  hands,  if,  in  truth,  it  has  any. 
This  essential  feature  of  Mexican  gov- 
ernment the  regime  of  Francesco  I.  Ma- 
dero  did  not  bring  with  it  in  its  political 
baggage. 

DIAZ'S    MEN    AND   THOSE    OF    MADERO 

When  General  Diaz  triumphed  on  No- 
vember 16,  1876,  he  followed  the  course 
laid  down  by  Mexican  history.  General 
Francisco  Canedo,  who  a  little  later  put 
to  death  the  journalist,  Valadez,  took 
possession  of  the  governorship  of  Sinaloa. 
General  Juan  de  la  Luz  Enriquez  was 
named  -pro-consul  for  the  States  of  Yu- 
catan, Chiapas,  Tabasco  and  Campeche: 
General  Luis  Mier  y  Teran,  author  of 
the  tragedy  of  June  25,  1879,  took 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz.  General  Juan  N.  Mendez, 
feudal  lord  of  the  Sierra  de  Zacapoaxtla, 
who  had  three  times  risen  in  revolt 
against  President  Juarez,  was  named 
governor  of  Puebla.  The  indomitable 
chief  of  the  Sierra  de  Huanchinango, 
General  Rafael  Cravioto,  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo.    General 


Seryando  Canales,  terrible  even  among 
those  men  of  blood  and  iron,  established 
himself  as  the  autocrat  of  Tamaulipaa. 
In  Guerrero,  Gteneral  Jiminez,  the  lord 
of  the  central  regions,  rose  against  the 
Alvarez  dynasty,  waging  a  war  so  in- 
credibly savage  tiiat  he  even  violated  the 
cemetery  which  held  the  tombs  of  the 
families  of  his  foes,  tore  up  the  bones, 
pounded  them  to  dust,  and  threw  them 
to  the  winds.  General  Meijueiro,  one  of 
the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  revo- 
lution of  Tuxtepec,  took  the  State  of 
Oaxaca  into  his  keeping.  Colonel  Pros- 
pero- Cahuantzi,  with  the  hot  blood  of 
the  ancient  Tlascalans  running  in  his 
veins,  made  the  governorship  of  Tlaxcala 
irrevocably  his  own.  Michoacan  was 
ruled  by  General  Manuel  Gonzales,  a 
man  of  unboimded  energy.  Another  sol- 
dier. Colonel  Carlos  Pacheco,  become 
governor  of  the  State  of  Morelos,  and 
General  Angel  Prias,  governor  of  Chi- 
huahua. And  thus  iron-handed  gener- 
als, used  to  giving  commands  and  hav- 
ing them  obeyed,  ruled  the  various  states 
down  to  that  of  Mexico,  where  (Jeneral 
Juan  N.  Mirafuentes  established  his  me- 
morable satrapy. 

THE  MEN  OF  IRON 

This  aggregation  of  men  of  iron  was 
forged  in  the  wars  of  the  reform  period 
and  of  the  French  intervention.  Among 
them  there  was  no  trifling  with  Zapat- 
ism,  or  Orozcoism,  or  with  any  form  of 
brigandage  whatever.  The  reins  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  but  a  short  while  in 
their  hands  when  peace  returned  to  the 
land.  Outwardly,  a  show  of  democratic 
government  was  maintained,  but  at  the 
root  of  everything  was  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  old  Spanish  saying  of  the 
seventeenth  century:  ** Before  the  in- 
quisition, silence!"  On  this  was  based 
the  long  peace  of  the  Porfirian  epoch, 
and  its  very  length  proves  that  the 
means  taken  to  insure  it  were  those 
which  conformed  to  the  sociological  law 
under  which  Mexico  could,  and  can, 
alone  be  governed  and  kept  at  peace. 

The  Madero  revolution  brought  men 
of  a  very  different  stamp  to  the  cabi- 
net, and  as  governors  of  the  various 
states  of  the  republic.  The  new  rulers 
have  more  the  semblance  of  babes,  un- 
able to  survive  unless  upon  the  knees 
of  the  federal  soldiers.  So  far  from  be- 
ing governors  of  their  own  states,  as  were 
the  men  of  the  time  of  Benito  Juarez 
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and  General  Diaz ;  so  far  from  dominat- 
ing their  respective  territories  by  the 
force  of  their  own  prestige,  as  did  those 
old  fellows,  of  former  days,  who  ruled 
by  whatsoever  means  they  considered 
necessary,  the  land  is  now  burdened  with 
a  collection  of  anaemic  and  weak-kneed 
governors,  each  of  whom  seems  to  re- 
quire a  military  wet-nurse  to  save  him 
from  the  clutches  of  the  very  people 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  democratic 
rights,  have  elevated  him  to  the  chair 
of  the  State. 

STATEMENTS  OF  AMBASSADOR 

The  statements  made  by  the  new  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  in  his  first 
interviews  with  the  press,  were  probably 
reported  correctly,  despite  the  diplomat 's 
denials,  namely,  that  Mexico  is  at  peace, 
except  in  three  states,  and  that  Mexi- 
cans should  not  be  compared  with  Hon- 
durans  and  Nicaraguans;  they  are  al- 
together in  keeping  with  his  short  diplo- 
matic record  as  minister  of  foreign  re- 
lations at  this  capital.  As  to  the  latter 
caution, 'it  can  only  be  replied  that  were 
the  comparison  made,  the  average  Mexi- 
can would  suffer  by  the  Central  Ameri- 
can juxtaposition,  in  patriotism,  honesty, 
education  and  general  culture.  As  to 
the  first,  it  is  simply  in  keeping  with 
the  unblushing  claims  daily  made  by 
Mexican  officials,  even  when  they  know 
that  you  know  they  are  not  speaking  the 
truth. 

The  facts  are  that  revolution  stalks 
and  grows  in  the  States  of  Sonora,  Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila,  Durango,  Sinaloa, 
Tepic,  Zacatecas,  Tamaulipas,  Jalisco, 
Vera  Cruz,  Querrero,  Puebla,  Morelos, 
Oaxaca  .and  TIaxcala,  while  question 
marks  can  be  placed  after  Guanajuato, 
Michoacan,  Tabasco,  Hidalgo  and  even 
Mexico.  And  how  about  Lower  Califor- 
nia ?  This  leaves  unbranded,  but  not  un- 
suspected, Nuevo  Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi 
(where  there  are  constant  rumors  of  con- 
spiracy and  intended  attack  upon  the 
capital),  Queretaro,  Colima,  Chiapas 
( t),  Campeche  ( ?)  and  Yucatan.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  lot  which  has  not  its 
roving  bands  of  brigands,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  that  these  are  disloyal 
to  the  government. 


SUSPICIONS  OF  FOREIGN  TRANSPORTS 

The  coming  of  American  and  other 
foreign  transports  into  Mexican  waters  is 
viewed  with  suspicion,  and  hot-headed 
and  shrieking  editorials  are  being  writ- 
ten about  it,  harping  th^  note  of  "pa- 
triotism," and  advising  all  Mexicans  to 
be  calm  **in  this  supreme  moment,"  and 
winding  up  with  the  prayer:  '*May  God 
put  in  our  hands  the  sling  and  stone  of 
David."  The  government  is  turning  to 
every  resort  to  increase  its  regular  and 
voluntary  army.  The  prisons  have  been 
emptied  of  all  inmates  except  the  most 
dangerous  criminals;  every  peon  who 
can  be  charged  with  the  slightest  in- 
fringement of  the  law,  almost  any  em- 
ployee who  gets  his  pay  and  then 
chooses  to  leave  his  master,  all  are  con- 
scripted. The  prisons  being  no  longer 
available  as  a  source  of  supply,  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  turned  its  eyes  even 
upon  the  reform  school  of  Tlalpam. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  the  de- 
linquents confined  there  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  allow  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
front  and  incorporated  in  the  files  of 
the  Federal  army,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent, **in  view  of  the  reasons  which 
they  set  forth,  and  on  account  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  increasing  the  army, 
decided  to  accede  to  their  request."  Poor 
boys !  Only  more  flesh  for  cannon,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  policy  of  the 
army  chiefs  is  to  put  the  voluntaries  at 
the  front,  ori  the  firing  line,  and  to  hold 
the  regulars  in  reserve. 

Every  night  the  streets  echo  with  the 
tramp  of  the  feet  of  the  new  aspirants 
for  military  glory,  boys,  youtlw,  old 
men ;  they  come  along  in  uneven  march 
to  the  beating  of  a  single  drum  with  a 
single  drumstick,  in  companies  of  from 
fifty  to  two  himdred,  assuredly  an  awk- 
ward squad,  but  nevertheless  well  in- 
tended, and  each  one  carrying  a  gun  at 
a  different  angle,  with  fierce  sword-bay- 
onet affixed.  However,  these  particular 
voluntaries  have  no  idea  of  leaving  the 
city — ^they  are  to  be  on  duty  as  home 
guards — a  proposition  to  head  them  to- 
ward the  North  and  Orozco  would  soon 
make  a  pitiful  depletion  of  the  ranks. 

Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the 
Mexican  army  has  deteriorated  in  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  in  numbers. 
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OPENING  UP  or  DIRECT  ROUTES  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE  WILL  BE  FIRST 
ADVANTAGE  TO  SOUTHERN  COUNTRIES 


Possibilities  of  the  Panama 

Canal  for  South  and 

Central  America 

By  SALVADOR  GASTRILLO 

Minister  From  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States 


OPENING  OF  NEW  WATERWAY  WILL  ALSO  ATTRACT  GREAT  TIDE  OF  IMMIGRATION 
TO  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


I    FACT   not  to  be  overlooked 

A  is  that  the  opening  of  the 
canal  will  promote  peace  in 
'J  the  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  Being  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  by  commerce,  shipping  and 
travel,  these  countries  will  want  to  pre- 
serve a  peaceful  attitude  to  show  off 
their  best  side.  It  will  incite  the  peo- 
ple to  greater  work  and  activity.  The 
life  of  the  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  is  now  essentially  political. 
All  the  struggles  are  for  political  su- 
premacy. The  canal  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  opening  up  of  a  business 
life  for  these  countrymen  and  one  of 
progress  in  industries. 

While  the  canal  by  the  Nicaraguan 
route  would  have  been  easier  of  accom- 
plishment, at  the  same  time  Nicaragua 
and  the  other  countries  will  have  all  the 
benefits  of  the  canal  and  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  over  the  Nicaraguan  route. 
If  the  Nicaraguan  route  had  been  select- 
ed, the  canal  would  have  been  finished 
by  now.  There  would  have  been  no 
m(  untain  to  cross.  It  is  a  low  country 
in  Nicaragua  where  the  canal  would 
have  passed  over.  But  there  will  be  the 
same  benefits  from  the  Panama  route  as 
if  the  canal  was  over  the  Nicaraguan 
route. 

I  also  believe  the  opening  of  the  canal 


will  bind  the  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  closer  together.  The  re- 
cent trip  of  Secretary  of  State  Enoz  to 
those  countries,  showed  the  friendly  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  toward  Cen- 
tral America  and  dispelled  all  the 
erroneous  stories  going  the  rounds  that 
the  United  States  will  seek  to  take 
possession  of  these  countries.  The  United 
States  does  not  want  these  countries  add- 
ed to  its  territory.  The  United  States 
is  trying  to  help  these  countries.  Our 
countries  favor  the  United  States'  influ- 
ence rather  than  European  influence, 
while  those  against  the  United  States 
favor  the  European  influence.  With  the 
United  States  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
territory  being  taken  from  us. 

DANGER  WITH   EUROPE 

The  United  States  wants  no  more  ter- 
ritory. It  wants  commerce.  Europe 
wants  other  territory.  The  United  States 
seeks  to  protect  the  South  American 
countries  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual countries  and  not  from  the  view- 
point of  colonizer.  But  with  European 
countries  the  case  is  different.  When 
they  want  any  more  country  they  look 
to  South  America,  which  has  been  looked 
on  as  a  ** spoil  ground."  That  is  their 
life;  one  country  is  envious  of  another 
in  getting  control  of  territory.  But  the 
United  States'   policy   is  the   opposite. 
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It  does  not  contemplate  the  taking  over 
of  other  territory  and  keeping  colonies. 
It  is  strong  by  position  and  not  by  colo- 
nies. It  set  Cuba  free  and  will  aJso  re- 
lease the  Philippines  to  their  self-gov- 
ernment when  the  time  comes.  The  South 
and  Central  American  countries  are  not 
afraid  of  the  United  States,  but  like  its 
influence  because  it  is  for  our  good. 

The  ambition  of  the  South  American 
countries  is  to  be  one  grand,  big  coun- 
try or  federation  with  each  of  the  now 
separate  countries  as  States,  on  the  order 
of  the  United  States.  The  Panama  ca- 
nal will  bring  this  about. 


dertake  and  the  lack  of  this  exchange 
of  commerce  is  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  nation.  We  have  no  direct 
route  to  New  Orleans,  which  is  not  so 
far  from  Nicaragua.  We  must  either 
cross  the  Isthmus  or  go  around  Cape 
Horn.  These  conditions  have  resulted  in 
no  direct  commerce  being  had  with  the 
United  States.  When  the  canal  is  opened 
all  the  Atlantic  ships  will  go  to  the  Pa- 
cific. It  will  only  be  two  days  from 
the  canal.  There  will  be  a  great  revival 
of  shipping  between  New  York  and  other 
Atlantic  ports  to  the  Pacific,  which  will 
develop  a  great  commerce  in  the  abun- 


GULEBRA  CUT.  WHERE  WORK  IS  PROGRESSING  RAPIDLY 


Nicaraguans  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  country  was  the  first  of  the 
South  American  Republics  to  be  colo- 
nized. Columbus  first  touched  at  Nica- 
raugua  on  his  voyage  to  America.  The 
first  colonies  were  on  the  Atlantic  side 
and  the  population  began  to  move  over 
to  the  Pacific  where  are  now  the  princi- 
pal towns.  The  first  advantage  which 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
give  to  our  countries  will  be  the  open- 
ing up  of  direct  routes  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

VERY  DIFFICULT  NOW 

Under  existing  conditions  the  route  is 
particularly  difficult.  We  have  no  direct 
way  to  the  United  States  or  Europe. 
Therefore,  commerce  is  difficult  to  un- 


dant  industries  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  republics.  The  Atlantic  ports 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  because  the  great  steam- 
ers which  now  have  to  make  the  long 
and  tedious  journey  around  the  world 
will  go  direct  from  New  York  through 
the  canal  to  the  Pacific. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  will  also  re- 
sult in  the  attraction  of  a  great  tide  of 
immigration  to  the  South  and  Central 
American  republics.  I  cannot  foresee  all 
the  incalculable  benefits  to  come  from 
the  canal.  All  the  countries  around  about 
the  canal  will  be  helped.  The  countries 
near  Panama  will  be  more  benefited 
than  even  Panama  itself.  Nicaragua  is 
larger  than  New  York  State  in  territory. 

It  is  abimdant  in  productivity  of  blZ 
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varied  line  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  live 
stock.  It  is  a  country  of  great  altitudes 
and  has  y  delightful  climatic  conditions. 
The  general  average  of  temperature  is 
about  like  thut  of  the  spring  weather 
here  in  Washington,  although  it  may  be 
a  trifle  cooler.  My  country  is  one  of  the 
greatest  cattle  raisers  of  the  world.  We 
can  supply  cattle  to  all  of  Central  and 
South  America,  and  can  also  export 
great  quantities.  We  have  also  extensive 
cocoa  plantations.  Nicaragua  has  also 
enormous  forests  and  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tains have  not  yet  been  explored. 

These  vast  resources,  yet  untouched, 
and  also  the  abundant  production  of 
fruits  and  other  crops,  will  be  open  to 
the  world's  markets  by  the  opening  of 
the  canal.  To  my  mind  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  also  develop  a 
tourist  travel  to  the  countries  to  the 
South  of  the  United  States  and  open  up 
to  the  traveler  many  beautiful  scenes 
well  worth  the  visit.  There  is  as  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  the  South  American 
countries  as  can  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  will  make  direct 
routes  to  these  countries,  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trip,  and  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  travel  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  will  also  per- 
mit the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
these  countries  and  their  productivities. 
The  completion  of  the  canal  will  also 
give  these  countries  a  better  market  for 
their  coffee. 

THE    RATE    REDUCTION 

When  the  canal  is  opened  there  will 
be  so  many  ships  on  the  waters  in  the 
carrying  trade  that  it  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  freight  rates.  The  ex- 
change of  products  will  be  at  very  little 
expense  of  exportation.  I  look  for  a  tre- 
mendous leap  in  the  exports  of  products 
from  the  South  and  Central  American 
countries  to  foUow.  The  United  States 
will  also  greatly  benefit  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal.  It  should  be  the  means 
of  establishing  a  merchant  marine  to 
take  care  of  the  trade  which  will  flow 


from  the  South  American  countries  to 
the  United  States. 

As  to  the  question  of  tolls,  that  is  en- 
tirely a  question  for  the  United  States 
to  decide.  The  canal  is  the  result  of  the 
enterprise  and  labor  of  your  great  coun- 
try. No  other  nation  would  take  up  the 
stupendous  project,  but  the  United 
States,  with  its  energetic  spirit,  went  to 
work  and  dug  the  great  ditch  which  will 
soon  open  up  a  direct  passage  way  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  such 
a  magnificent  undertaking  as  to  arouse 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  canal 
properly  belongs  to  the  United  States 
and  to  my  mind  it  should  do  with  it  as 
it  seems  best.  The  United  States  had  an 
expensive  proposition  in  constructing 
the  canal.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  tiie 
United  States  had  the  risk  of  the  under- 
taking and  did  the  work  it  ought  to  have 
the  profit  of  the  project  'fiiat  is  but 
natural.  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter of  tolls,  but  if  tolls  are  levied  on 
ships  passing  through  the  canal,  it  may 
increase  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  and 
the  United  States  would  be  benefited. 
The  increase,  however,  would  not  be  very 
large. 

INCREASED   PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  articles  of  com- 
merce by  the  United  States  ought  natu- 
rally to  increase  by  the  opening  of  the 
canal.  It  should  more  than  ever  become 
a  heavy  producer  and  compete  with  the 
foreign  countries  in  trade.  I  look  for  an 
increase  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  competition  with  other 
countries  when  the  canal  is  finished. 

The  canal  will  also  be  a  great  adver- 
tisement for  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  People  will  want  to 
see  what  kind  of  country  and  people  live 
in  that  territory  and  will  naturally  go 
there,  if  only  for  curiosity.  When  there 
they  will  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  the  possibilities  for 
trade  and  business  and  the  result  will  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  countries  and  the 
visitors. 
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PEPPER  TAMES  THE 
ZEBRA 


By  FRANK  E.  ANDERSON 


ilEPPER,  last  evening's  go  at 

Pthe  Athletic  was  not  a  scrap. 
It  was  a  fake  for  points,"  ex- 
U  claimed  Mr.  Mace,  the  sport- 
ing editor,  turning  toward 
newsboy  Jimmie  Jones,  whose  fiery  tem- 
per had  earned  him  this  nickname.  But 
freckly-faced  Jimmie  was  oblivious  of 
O'Brien  and  Fitzsimmons  for  the  time 
being;  he  was  bobbing  his  red  top-knot 
and  stamping  his  bare  feet  to  the  lively 
strains  of  *' Smoky  Mokes,"  which  the 
band  was  playing  up  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue as  the  end  of  the  circus  procession 
passed — ^two  baggy  white  and  scarlet 
clowns,  leading  a  gray  and  black  ani- 
mal placarded:  **$10  to  the  Man,  Wo- 
man or  Child  Who  Rides  this  Zebra  To- 
Night. "  The  sporting  editor  laughed. 
Then  he  thought  of  his  own  childhood 
and  sighed. 

A  half  hour  later  he  was  in  his  sanc- 
tum on  the  fifth  floor  at  Newspaper 
Row.  He  had  forgotten  the  parade,  and 
was  typewriting  a  half-column  of  fill-in 
on  the  race  tracks  at  Benning's  and  St. 
Asaph's  as  educational  centers  for 
clerks  wljio  bet  the  money  of  their  em- 
ployers for  luck  on  the  horseshoe  on  a 
racer's  hoof  in  motion,  when  he  was 
startled  into  temporary  locomotor  ataxia 
by  Pepper,  who  whirled  in,  roaring  out : 
**I'm  J.  Pierpont  Morgaii,  but  Mom 
squeezes  me  till  I  can 't  take  a  fly*  at  any 
kind  of  stock.  Lemme  twenty-five  cents, 
an'  if  I  win,  we  divvy." 

Well,  the  Sporting  Editor's  weekly 
per  quod  might  have  paid  for  ten  min- 
utes' refreshments  at  the  Raleigh.  With 
the  important  items  of  drinlcs  and  to- 
bacco and  car  fare  to  meet,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  incidentals,  board  and  lodging 
and  clothes,  he  had  no  coin  to  throw 
away.  But,  next  after  a  hot  finish,  he 
loved  a  boy  with  a  game  streak — so  Jim- 
mie got  his  quarter. 


**I  dropped    in,"    protested  Pepper, 
the  next  morning.     . 
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''Mix  up  in  short-arm  hooks  and  jabs 
or  you'll  drop  out,"  growled  Mr.  Mace. 
''The  Black  Demon  walloped  another 
chump  beef-and-ale  champion  in  London 
yesterday,  and  I  'm  just  rooting  up  Den- 
ver Ed's  previous  mills.     .      .     . " 

"  .  .  .  to  thank  you  for  treating 
to  the  circus,"  continued  the  lad.  "As 
you're  so  swift.  111  blue-pencil  every- 
thing except  the  trick  zebra.  His  gait 
and  shape  were  the  regular  edition.  But 
his  stripes  ...  I  laid  a  wet  finger 
on  one.  It  left  a  gray  spot  in  the  black. 
'It's  a  horse  on  me,  if  you  ain't  a  mule.' 
says  I.  'You  never  saw  any  more  of 
Africa  than  you  could  find  in  your 
driver.'  Yet  he  was  a  wild  beast  of  a 
tame  brute.  With  ears  low  and  tail  up, 
he  so  speedily  made  rubber  ball^  of  a 
white  man,  several  niggers  and  three  or 
four  boys  that  Mr.  Ringmaster  nigh  split 
his  coat  with  laughing. 

"  'Nobody  seems  to  want  that  re- 
ward,' he  says. 

"  '111  take  a  try  at  it,'  I  chinned  in. 

"  'Life  insured?'  he  cracks. 

"  'They're  not  needin'  more* newsboys 
to  handle  extras  of  th.»  Sun  or  Evening 
Star  in  heaven  at  present,'  I  fired  back. 

"He  says,  'You're  tolerable  flip,'  an' 
he  flicked  at  a  fly  with  his  whip. 

"I  hopped  on  the  zebra.  Gee,  whoa! 
That  equine  jumped  at  the  roof  and 
didn't  miss  it  by  much.  Bimching  his 
hoofs,  he  waltzed.  Up  on  his  hind-legs 
and  reverse !  He  see-sawed,  trotted,  gal- 
loped, cavorted  sideways.  And  buck! 
Come  up !  How  he  bucked !  As  soon  as 
I  had  a  chance  I  yanked  two  wads  of 
raw  cotton  from  his  ears.  He  stopped 
short  and  switched  himself.  Laying  his 
head  on  edge  like  a  countryman  listen- 
ing for  a  train,  he  shook  it.  Out 
boimced  quick-silver!  A  second  shake 
and  some  more  popped  from  the  other 
ear.  Then  he  simmered  into  the  gentlest 
and  most  sociable  mule  you  ever  saw, 
an'  he  let  me  ride  him  straight  at  Mr. 
Ringmaster,  like  we  had  been  friends 
from  childhood. 
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**  *Take  your  William,*  remarked  that 
gentleman.  'You're  a  pretty  slick  ar- 
ticle. How'd  you  like  to  glong  with  the 
showT 

'*  'I'm  a  young  thing  and  can  not 

leave  my  mother/  I  says.     And  that's 

all,  Mr.  Mace,  except  here's  your  half. 
>> 

At   this   point    Jimmie    covered    the 


Black  Demon's  picture  with  a  five.  For 
a  second  the  Sporting  Editor  gazed  at 
the  youthful  financier,  after  which,  ris- 
ing, he  took  his  ninety-eight-cent  derby 
from  the  top  of  the  desk  and  handed 
back  the  bill,  saying: 

'*I'm  not  big  enough  to  rob  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan.  Sidestep,  Jimmie.  The 
beers  are  on  me." 


IN    TEXAS    BEFORE    THE    RAILROADS    GAME 

THE 
TEXAS  OVERLAND 

MAIL 

By  MRS.  UPSGOMB  NORVELL 

Author  of  **George  W.  Smyihe,  Hi*  Servic*  to  Texas,**  Etc. 


HE  old  familiar  saying,  **  Ne- 
cessity is  a  hard  nurse,  but 
she  raises  strong  children," 
•  is  applicable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Texas,  as  in  those 
years  immediately  following  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  after  a  war  with  Mexico, 
her  growth  was  retarded. 

The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the 
resources  of  the  State  were,  of  course, 
unknown,  but  Texas  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  if  she  was  to  progress  indus- 
trially and  commercially  it  must  be 
through  developing  the  resources  known 
to  be  available. 

The  affliction  was  a  growing  one — 
both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  suf- 
fered because  of  inadequate  mail  trans- 
portation. Thus  Texas,  in  the  immedi- 
ate sphere  of  her  influence,  had  just 
cause  to  take  into  her  own  hands  the 
problem  of  expansion.  The  encouraging 
aid  of  the  State,  and  the  eagerness  of 
the  companies  to  proceed  with  the  under- 
taking, made  its  success  the  more  as- 
sured. It  was  at  first  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  transporting  the  mail  to 
and  from  California. 

In  June,  1857,  a  contract,  after  pass- 


ing through  the  preliminary  legal  pro- 
cess, was  awarded  to  James  E.  Birch  of 
California,  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  overland  mail  in  coaches, 
from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  San  Diego, 
California,  a  distance  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  four- fifths  of  which 
was  without  a  road. 

MAIL  WAS  FIRST  SEMI-MONTHLY 

The  mail  was  to  be  semi-monthly,  and 
the  time  occupied  between  the  points 
named  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  The 
price  of  a  through  passage  was  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  all  expenses  being  borne  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Birch,  after  perfecting  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  inauguration  of  the 
enterprise,  appointed  Major  J.  C.  Woods 
as  general  supervisor  to  direct  its 
course. 

The  first  mail  left  San  Antonio  on 
the  24th  of  July  with  Captain  Skillman 
as  conductor.  With  the  immediate  wants 
supplied,  mounted  guards,  fully  armed, 
riding  at  the  sides  of  the  coach,  as  many 
hostile  tribes  wandered  about  the  great 
Western  prairie,  they  were  well- 
equipped  for  the  journey.  Major  Woods 
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himself  accompanying  them,  and  on  the 
way  made  all  necessary  provisions  for 
stations,  hay  and  corn  for  the  animals, 
and  food  for  the  passengers.  The  trip 
was  made  in  thirty-eight  days. 

Li  passing  out  of  San  Antonio  the 
last  vestige  of  a  settlement  was  left 
behind — ^all  was  in  a  state  of  wild,  uncul- 
tivated nature. 

DIRECT  COURSE  WAS  DUE  WEST 

At  starting  it  it  was  known  that  the 
direct  course  was  almost  due  west,  but 
as  it  was  feared  there  might  be  a  scarci- 
ty of  water  by  taking  a  straight  line,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  follow  the 
streams,  the  courses  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  east  and  west.  Cut- 
ting away  the  banks  of  the  streams  or 
removing  any  obstacle  that  might  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  the  mail  coach,  was 
said  to  be  the  most  irksome  and  labori- 
ous duty  of  aU. 

My  father  once  journeyed  over  this 
route  to  California,  and  said  the  greater 
distance  was  traveled  in  following  an 
Lidian  trail,  often  leading  in  a  zig-zag 
course  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  to 
find  at  its  summit  spread  out  before 
them  a  hundred  feet  below,  a  perfectly 
level  prairie,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  without  a  tree  to  break 
the  open  horizon. 

The  promoter  of  this  enterprise,  late 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  was  lost  at 
sea  on  the  steamer  Central  America. 
Soon  afterward  his  widow  sold  the  en- 
tire contract  and  equipment  to  Mr.  Otis 
H.  Clayton  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he,  tiring  of  his  labors,  trans- 
ferred the  same  to  Messrs.  George  H. 
Oiddings  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  B. 
E.  Dayle  of  San  Diego,  California,  with 
Mr.  J.  C.  Woods  remaining  throughout 
as  superintendent. 

WAS    SUCCESS    IN    SPITE    OF    DANGER 

It  was  carried  on  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, despite  the  repeated  hostilities  of 


the  Indians,  until  the  Civil  War,  as  the 
question  of  the  power  to  coerce  the  states 
brushed  aside  all  vitality  and  enthusi- 
asm in  trade. 

Thus  the  people  of  the  State  became 
more  resourcefiQ,  and  as  the  necessities 
increased,  they  grew  stronger  in  action, 
and  with  the  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
that  had  advanced  the  policy  of  the 
Overland  Mail  to  the  newly  empowered 
West,  was  found  the  fullest  development 
in  the  building  of  important  railways 
throughout  the  State. 

The  able  editor  of  the  Texas  State 
Oazette,  in  the  city  of  Austin,  Saturday, 
October  14,  1854,  has  this  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  mails  of  Texas: 

**One  of  the  great  reasons  of  delays 
in  our  Texas  mails,  is  the  fact  that  the 
present  system  was  projected  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try were  entirely  different.  Every  ad- 
dition has  been  engrafted  on  it,  until  it 
is  now  a  shapeless  and  unwieldly  mass, 
and  well  calculated  to  destroy  aU  effi- 
ciency now  and  hereafter.  The  serious 
difficulties  which  it  presents  are  that 
new  connections  can  seldom  be  made 
without  causing  a  consequent  delay 
somewhere  else,  which  outweighs  the  ad- 
vantage purposed  by  the  change.  We 
know  of  but  one  remedy,  and  the  depart- 
ment ought  to  accord  it  to  us — ^namely, 
an  entirely  new  projection  of  the  whole 
system  of  mails  throughout  the  State. 
It  would  involve  a  little  expense,  but 
that  certainly  should  be  no  considersr 
tion  in  view  of  the  great  public  conven- 
ience which  it  would  ensure,  and  at  the 
same  time  urge  upon  its  citizens  in  re- 
gard to  the  evident  diminution  of  the 
trade  of  New  Orleans,  the  true  remedy, 
namely,  the  extension  of  her  western 
railroad  so  as  to  tap  our  main  rivers, 
and  they  feel  well  assured  that  with 
proper  energies  and  resolution  in  the 
provocation  of  the  railroad  running  to 
Texas,  this  breach  in  the  trade  of  New 
Orleans  may  be  repaid." 
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rp\   7'riT3I7''P'P     T      T     /^VP\     Erstwhile  Vagabond 
£j   V   JurvJU    1     1        LiLi\J  I    U     By  Harry  VanOemark 


HE  picture  reproduced  on  this 
page  is  not  that  of  Fra  El- 
bertus  Hubbard,  tlie  sage  of 
East  Aurora,  neither  is  it  a 
likeness  of  that  flourishing 
writer  of  red-blood  tales,  Jack  London 
— it  is  Everett  Lloyd,  erstwhile  wan- 
derer, just  now 
amemberof 
the  press  colo- 
ny in  Houston, 
Texas.  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  so 
long  intimate 
with  London 
and  the  Fra, 
and  has  become 
8  0  thoroughly 
immersed  with 
the  work  they 
are  doing,  that 
he  m  a  y  uncon- 
sciously have 
grown  to  resem- 
ble them.  But 
that's  a  matter 
of  *  *  psychologi- 
c  a  1  prof  ound- 
edness,"  as  a 
prominent 
writer  was 
once  reputed  to 
have  said. 

After  gradu- 
ating from  the 
Tulane  Univer- 
sity, New  Or- 
leans,  more 
years  ago  than 
he  cares  to  ad- 
mit,  Lloyd 
studied  law  at 
the  University 
of  Texas.  Then, 
after  a  newspa- 
per career  extending  over  a  period  of 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  some  twenty-five  publica- 
tions, he  went  to  Seattle,  where  he  edited 
the  Aluska  Magazine. 

It  was  while  there  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  starting  The  Vagabond,  the 
first — and  only — itinerent  magazine  in 
the  world.  The  magazine  was  issued 
monthly,  each  number  from  a  different 
city.   His  original  plan  was  to  go  to  Eu- 


rope with  the  scheme,  but  he  abandoned 
this  when  he  reached  Chicago  and  found 
a  real  job  awaiting  him  on  the  Record- 
Herald.  Before  leaving  the  windy  city, 
he  served  in  various  capacities  on  the 
Journal  and  Inter  Ocean.  Two  years 
ago  he  returned  to  Texas.    After  some 


months  on  the  Galveston  News,  he  re- 
vived The  Vagaho)id  in  Houston,  but 
sold  the  publication  after  it  had  sizzled 
its  way  through  four  issues. 

One  of  his  plays,  **The  Flesh,"  he  an- 
nounces, is  to  be  brought  out  next  sea- 
son, and  another,  **The  Pagan,"  is  now 
nearing  completion. 

Lloyd  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
throughout  the  United  States,  especially 
in  literary  and  theatrical  circles. 
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THE  HERO  OF  JUAREZ 


A  STORY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  REBELUON 

BY 

WINNIE  DAVB 


""^(LAD  as  an  American  citiien, 

Gof  that  type  popularly  known 
as  the  Western  cowboy,  Karl 

H     Humphreys     strolled     down 

one  of  the  narrow  little 
streets  of  Juarez.    ' 

His  drab-colored  sombrero  was  drawn 
low  upon  his  forehead  in  an  effort  to 
protect  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun  that  beat  down  with  such 
relentless  force  on  the  copper  hills  al- 
most surrounding  the  town. 

Lofty  in  carriage,  keen-eyed,  quick  of 
movement,  it  was  unusual  for  him  to 
walk  slowly  along,  head  bent  as  though 
in  a  profound  study. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by 
the  cheery  voice  of  Dalton  Wynne,  a 
boyhood  friend  and  present  comrade-in- 
arms, who  exclaimed: 

**  Hello,  lieutenant,  whither  away  to- 
day? And  why  so  solemn?  Does  this 
queer  little  town  offer  no  attractions  to 
you?  Or  do  you  sigh  for  *the  days  that 
were, '  when  you  galloped  over  the  broad 
plains,  and  the  swift  onrush  of  Bravo 's 
body  sent  the  blood  coursing  through 
your  veins,-  those  days  when  you 
breathed  in  the  cool,  invigorating  air 
that  nursed  back  to  health  the  old  boy 
who  was  sent  West,  as  a  last  resort?" 

''Wynne,  I'm  in  one  of  my  melan- 
choly moods.  Don't  discuss  the  old 
days — I'm  in  no  humor  for  that.  The 
truth  is,  I'm  growing  tired  of  this  mo- 
notony— waiting,  waiting,  for  the  some- 
thing that  never  happens." 

''Let's  find  something,"  replied  Dal- 
ton, and  lowering  his  voice,  added: 
"And  well  forget  the  weary  wait  among 
the  sun-dried  and  cactus-crowned  hills." 

"Lead  the  way,  old  boy,  and  111  sure- 
ly follow." 


"Down  this  way,  please,"  said  Dalton, 
briskly,  as  he  turned  into  Lerdo  Street. 

Soon  they  reached  an  adobe  building, 
long  and  low  and  flat.  As  they  gained 
the  entrance,  Karl  Humphreys  curiously 
raised  his  eyes  and  read  the  dust-laden 
sign: 

MADAME  FALLOW, 

Palmist  and  Clairvoyant. 

Tells  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

A  moment  only  he  hesitated,  then, 
with  a  whimsical  smile,  followed  his  com- 
panion into  the  dark  room. 

The  "madame"  was  not  engaged  and 
was  soon  reading  the  palm  of  the  amused 
soldier,  for  such  he  was — ^a  member  of 
the  insurrecto  army  camped  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  place,  although  the  town 
was  giving  shelter  to  a  large  force  of 
Federal  soldiers. 

Lieutenant  Humphreys'  American 
dress  was  ample  protection,  however, 
even  in  a  place  that  sympathized  with 
the  central  government. 

The  old  crone  muttered  rapidly: 

"  I  see  a  dark-eyed  senorita,  not  a  girl 
of  that  beautiful  type,  blue-eyed  and 
fair-skinned,  of  your  native  heath — ^no, 
a  pair  of  sad,  bewitching  eyes  are  your 
fate,  and  you  will  not  be  happy  in  your 
love.  Senor,  a  man,  dark  as  she,  is  fol- 
lowing her,  and  he  will  be  the  victor.  I 
see  war  and  carnage,  and  your  face  is  in 
the  forefront,  but,  senor,  there  is  trouble 
about  you,  and " 

"Oh,  never  mind  me;  what  of  the 
girl  ? ' '  impatiently  asked  the  lieutenant, 
displaying  an  interest  he  would  have 
scorned  a  few  minutes  before.  "Where 
will  I  meet  her?" 

'  *  I  can 't  tell ;  there  is  too  much  smoke 
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and  confusion  about  you.  Yet,  stay! 
You  will  see  her  before  this,  from  the 
window  of  her  room,  but " 

** Enough!"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
and  as  he  flung  a  silver  piece  upon  the 
table,  he  arose,  received  the  madame's 
thanks  and  walked  away  with  his  friend. 

Not  many  days  passed  before  Karl 
Humphreys,  entering  from  American 
soil,  ventured  into  the  little  town  again. 

Walking  slowly  along  a  narrow  street, 
near  the  residence  district,  an  unseen 
but  irresistible  force  caused  him  to  look 
up,  and  beside  a  window  in  a  large,  flat 
building,  he  saw  the  face  and  form  of 
a  woman  of  that  rich,  glowing  beauty, 
as  full  of  tints  and  shades  as  her  native 
land  is  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

**The  dark-eyed  senorita!''  exclaimed 
Lieutenant  Humphreys  in  an  almost  au- 
dible tone,  and  after  a  second  glance, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  he  mur- 
mured: 

"Her  dark  hair,  fallen  about  her  face. 
Made  light  within  the  shadowy  place. 
But  on  her  garments  lay  the  dust 
Of  many  a  vanished  race." 

Suddenly  the  girl's  eyes  took  on  a 
more  rapt  expression,  as  she  became 
aware  of  the  riveted  scrutiny  of  the  man 
below  her.  Their  eyes  had  scarcely  met, 
when  a  hand  was  outstretched,  and  the 
fair  senorita  had  only  time  to  cast  a 
searching  glance  at  the  handsome 
stranger,  as  with  a  coquettish  movement 
of  her  slender,  ringless  hands  she  ad- 
justed the  lace  mantilla — ^wom  with  such 
inimitable  grace  by  women  of  her  race — 
before  the  curtains  were  closely  drawn. 

Lieutenant  Humphreys  wandered 
about  the  street,  hoping  for  another 
glance  of  the  **dark  eyes"  that  were  to 
be  his  ''fate,''  until  the  scowling  atti- 
tude of  an  officer  of  the  law  warned  him 
that  his  actions  had  possibly  aroused  sus- 
picion. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  he  wended  his 
way  along  a  path,  narrow  and  winding, 
through  many  clumps  of  cacti,  that 
weird  plant  that  in  the  pale  moonlight 
of  early  May  more  than  ever  resembled 
those  ''silent  sentinels  of  the  desert," 
until  he  reached  the  camp,  nestling 
among  the  barren  hills  to  the  southwest. 

Years  had  passed  since  Earl  Humph- 
reys eame  West  in  an  effort  to  regain 
his  health.  Dalton  Wynne  had  gener- 
ously offered  to  accompany  him.     As 


the  free  life  of  the  plains  offered  Earl 
the  greatest  inducements  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose,  they  had  both 
become  cowboys. 

When  the  war  clouds  gathered  thick 
and  fast  over  Mexico,  a  group  of  daring 
men,  ever  seeking  new  adventures,  had 
joined  the  insurrecto  army.  They  were 
accorded  the  privilege  of  selecting  a 
leader  and  had  chosen  Earl,  and  right 
well  did  they  make  their  selection,  for 
subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of 
their  choice. 

His  appearance  in  camp  this  evening 
was  the  signal  for  a  volley  of  questions 
from  his  companions  as  to  his  '^  dark- 
eyed  senorita." 

The  joke  had  been  too  good  for  Dal- 
ton Wynne  to  keep.  The  boys  were  all 
interested,  especially  since  the  fun  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  "lieutenant,"  as 
they  persisted  in  calling  Earl  at  all 
times,  because  his  new  honors  were 
rather  embarrassing. 

He  skillfully  diverted  the  conversa- 
tion so  that  his  comrades  were  soon  tell- 
ing something  of  their  sweethearts,  the 
girls  across  the  river  in  the  States. 

A  young  fellow  scarcely  more  than  a 
boy,  with  down  on  his  face  and  the  light 
of  a  great  faith  in  his  eyes,  proposed  a 
toast  in  song  to  those  girls  they  could 
not  toast  with  wihe. 

The  full  tones  of  his  rich,  tenor  voice 
floated  out  upon  the  still  evening  air, 
and  one  by  one  his  companions  joined 
him  in  the  refrain  to  "Annie  Laurie." 

"They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame, 

Forgot  was  Mexico's  glory* 
Bach  heart  recalled  a  different  name. 
But  all  sang  'Annie  LAurie.' " 


The  day  had  closed — ^the  day  that 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Earl 
Humphreys  when  first  he  saw  the  fair 
Senorita  Estrella  Lopez. 

The  sun  had  sunk  in  a  maze  of  golden 
clouds  behind  the  purple  banks  of  the 
Sierra  Madres.  ' '  Night,  sable  goddess, ' ' 
had  flung  her  curtain  of  darkness  over 
the  "still  and  pulseless  world";  lights, 
soft  and  subdued,  were  gleaming  in  the 
shadowy  plaza,  the  center  of  attraction 
in  this  quaint  Mexican  town.  The  first 
notes  of  the  band  had  not  yet  floated 
out  on  the  evening  breeze,  and  overhead 
could  be  heard  the  twitter  of  myriads  of 
tiny  birds ;  upon  the  soft  air  was  wafted 
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the  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  far  down  a  nar- 
row little  street,  as  some  gay  senor  pre- 
pared to  serenade  his  novia,  when  the 
moon  should  shed  her  mystic  light  over 
all  the  quiet  cdsas  and  the  laughing 
groups  of  young  folk  on  the  streets. 

Around  the  plaza,  with  eye  ever  alert, 
strolled  a  person  of  splendid  physique, 
tall,  straight,  and  finely  proportioned — 
a  typical  soldier. 

Senor  Juan  Jose,  a  Castilian  by  birth, 
who,  rather  than  become  a  priest,  as  his 
parents  desired,  had  in  early  life  cast 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  kinsmen, 
in  far-away  Mexico. 

Deep  in  the  senor 's  mind  was  the  de- 
termination to  live  only  for  a  career,  but 
a  pair  of.  witching  eyes,  dark  as  the 
deepest  night,  the  type  that,  though  they 
carry  a  warning  to  all  men,  are  irresist- 
ible, had  flashed  across  his  pathway,  and 
the  dignified  senor  had  acknowledged 
himself  a  captive. 

At  a  ball  t^idered  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Mexico  City  the  previous  win- 
ter, the  senor  had  met  the  coquettish 
Senorita  Lopez,  the  spoiled  and  petted 
daughter  of  Senor  Ramon  Lopez,  whose 
vast  wealth  and  nobility  of  character 
had  made  him  a  central  figure  in  the 
Southern  State  in  which  he  resided. 

Juan  Jose  was  attracted  by  the  radi- 
ant beauty  and  sparkling  wit  and  repar- 
tee of  the  senorita,  and  as  the  season 
reached  the  height  of  its  gayety,  he 
sought  the  consent  of  Senor  Lopez  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  the  latter 's  daugh- 
ter. 

But  the  little  god,  Cupid,  had  surely 
sent  an  arrow  in  vain,  for  as  winter 
passed  and  early  spring  came,  the  once 
vivacious  senorita  became  pale  and  dis- 
tracted, and  always  avoided  being  left 
alone  in  the  preselice  of  the  haughty 
Castilian — an  indignity  he  keenly  felt 
and  silently  resented. 

Suddenly,  the  war  clouds  that  had 
hovered  so  long  on  the  horizon,  gathered 
threateningly  overhead ;  Senor  Jose  was 
called  to  the  front,  and  quickly  other 
members  of  the  gay  circle  in  the  capital 
left — some  to  seek  other  fields  of  amuse- 
ment, some  on  business,  and  many  more, 
alarmed,  to  seek  places  of  safety  and 
quietude  far  away  from  the  seat  of  the 
disturbance. 

Sehor  Lopez,  casting  about  for  a 
place  of  safety  for  his  daughter  and 
himself,  consented  to  a  long  expressed 


wish  of  hers  to  visit  some  friends  in  the 
States. 

En  route,  they  stopped  a  few  days  at 
Juarez,  or  this  little  town  would  never 
perhaps,  have  furnished  material  for 
this  story.  Here  was  stationed  Senor 
Jose's  command,  and  here  Lieutenant 
Humphreys  first  saw  the  bewitching 
daughter  of  Mexico. 

Tonight,  walking  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
Senor  Jose  was  making  an  effort  to 
hasten  the  hour,  when,  with  demure 
smiles  on  their  faces,  and  mantillas  over 
their  heads,  the  fair  senoritas  might  be 
seen  promenading  on  the  plaza. 

But  the  anxious  lover  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Senorita  Lopez,  after 
spending  an  unusually  long  time  before 
her  mirror,  had  exercised  the  prerogative 
of  her  sex  by  deciding  to  spend  the  even- 
ing in  her  room.  Whether  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  theory  of  telepathy  is  left 
for  the  reader  to  decide,  but  true  it  is, 
this  decision  was  reached  at  the  time 
when  Karl  Humphreys  and  his  gay  fol- 
lowers were  singing  '* Annie  Laurie"  in 
the  camp  not  far  away. 

With  more  than  her  usual  tenderness. 
Estrella  bade  her  father  good  night  and 
retired  to  her  room. 

With  all  lights  extinguished,  clad  in 
loose,  flowing  robes,  her  rippling  black 
hair  in  its*  profusion  almost  enveloping 
her  form,  the  young  girl  knelt  long, 
rosary  in  hand,  at  her  open  window,  and 
gazed  steadily,  perchance  sadly,  out  over 
the  noii^  town — ^restless  with  its  dis- 
turbed people,  who  seemed  to  dread 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth — 
and  on  over  the  hills,  glistening  white 
in  the  moonlight. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  senorita,  whose 
hand  had  been  sought  by  some  of  the 
noblest  men  of  her  native  land,  was 
dreaming  of  the  handsome  American 
stranger?  They  had  exchanged  only  a 
fleeting  glance,  but — ^was  this  love  at 
first  sight? 

None  can  tell,  for  a  woman's  heart  is 
the  world-old  riddle  that  is  yet  unsolved. 

The  hours  passed  on;  the  town  grew 
more  quiet ;  one  by  one  the  lights  were 
extinguished  in  the  casas;  soon  no  sound 
was  heard  save  the  bark  of  angry  watch- 
dogs far  down  the  valley.  The  senorita 
continued  to  kneel;  soon  her  head  bent 
lower  and  lower;  the  heavy  eyelids 
drooped;  the  young  girl  slept — slept  to 
dream  brighter  dr^njs^^ei^^^^gt^ 
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stranger  whcMse  face  was  stamped  indel- 
ibly upon  her  memory — dreams  without 
a  thought  of  the  confusion  and  tumult 
and  sorrow  of  the  day  that  soon  would 
dawn. 


The  long  line  of  low,  purple  moun- 
tains, with  here  and  there  a  loftier  peak, 
rising  in  grandeur  more  sublime  than 
those  surrounding,  threw  their  shadows 
upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

To  the  right,  higher  and  more  beauti- 
ful, rose  a  peak,  standing — protectingly, 
as  it  were — over  the  little  group  of 
American  cowboys,  Mexicans  and  that 
small  but  formidable  band  of  Yaqui  In- 
dians that  were  later  to  render  such  sig- 
nal service  under  (Jeneral  Madero. 

North  of  the  river  lay  El  Paso — south 
of  the  bridge  were  the  strong  old  bar- 
racks, the  grand  old  Cathedral,  that  relic 
of  the  love  and  patience  of  the  Francis- 
can monks«  who  so  bravely  gave  their  all 
to  the  cause  of  a  beneficent  Creator  in 
this  strange  land  of  sunshine  and  ro- 
mance, in  the  long  past  days  when  the 
savage  Indian  roamed  at  will  over  the 
hills  and  valleys  that  are  nqw  dotted 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  sister 
republics — ^the  Juzgado  de  Letras — the 
strong  and  formidable  prison  house,  and 
the  'dobe  huts  of  Juarez,  and  the  barren 
hills  to  the  south  and  east,  while  above 
and  over  all  was  shining  the  glorious 
sun  as  it  only  shines  ''down  on  the  Bio 
Grande.'' 

It  was  the  mid  afternoon  of  a  sultry 
Sabbath  day.  The  people  of  the  little 
Mexican  town  were  taking  their  siesta, 
when  down  from  the  low  fringe  of  hills, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  creeping 
stealthily,  now  among  the  flat  hills,  now 
in  a  cluster  of  cacti,  and  still  on, 
through  th6  scraggy  limbs  of  the  com- 
mon grease-weed,  on  and  on,  until  the 
dry  asaqua  was  reached,  was  seen  that 
small  but  dauntless  band  of  American 
cowboys. 

General  Navarro,  commander  of  the 
Federal  army,  was  sheltered  within  the 
barracks.  He  and  most  of  his  officers 
were  enjoying  their  siesta  when  the 
Americans,  as  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers had  done  on  the  memorable  field 
of  San  Jacinto,  entered  the  town  and 
overpowered  the  guards  before  their  pur- 
pose could  be  known. 

The  bugle  call  brought  the  Federals 


quickly  to  arms,  each  man  rising,  gun  in 
hand. 

The  cowboys,  after  firing  the  signal 
agreed  upon  for  their. companions  in  the 
foothills  to  join  them,  stubbornly  re- 
turned the  fire  of  the  opposing  forces, 
so  superior  in  numbers. 

Lieutenant  Humphreys  led  his  men 
from  one  protection  to  another,  refusing 
to  be  driven  from  the  town  until  assist- 
ance should  arrive. 

Suddenly,  when  it  seemed  that  the 
limit  of  human  endurance  had  been 
reached  and  that  the  cowboys  must  give 
way  before  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy, 
upon  the  calm  evening  breeze  was  heard 
the  sharp  report  of  rifles,  fired  in  rapid 
succession,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
hard  pressed  band  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

With  a  dauntless  smile  Lieutenant 
Humphreys  heard,  and  his  heart  beat 
high  with  hope. 

The  city  was  soon  thronged  with 
rurales  as  well  as  Federals,  and  the  con- 
flict grew  fiercer  each  hour  until  dark- 
ness closed  in  and  fighting  was  sus- 
pended until  a  new  day  dawned. 

To  the  eager  gaze  of  the  hundreds  of 
Americans,  gathered  in  groups  across 
the  river  all  eyes  were  turned  to  a 
strange  figure  standing  in  the  center  of 
the  International  Bridge. 

An  old  Indian,  tall  and  straight  as 
though  in  his  prime,  possessing  keen, 
flashing  eyes,  with  the  air  of  those  who 
are  bom  to  rule,  and  the  smile  of  a  man 
who  will  dare  and  do,  clad  in  a  red  shirt 
and  stiff,  corduroy  trousers,  wearing 
only  soft  moccasins  as  a  protection  from 
the  rough  paths  he  had  traveled,  and  a 
wide-brimmed  sombrero  pulled  low 
over  his  shaggy  brow,  stood  in  this 
prominent  position,  protected,  it  seemed, 
by  the  strange  gods  that  he  worships. 

Begardless  of  the  bullets,  winged  with 
death,  that  were  whistling  fast  and  fast- 
er about  him,  the  straight  form  was  un- 
bent, the  piercing  eyes  undaunted,  grasp- 
ing in  his  hand  the  long,  straight  bow, 
dear  to  the  heart  of  primitive  man  in 
every  land  and  clime,  which  sent  forth 
**no  drizzling  shower,  but  rattling 
storms  of  arrows  barbed  vrith  fire''— or, 
rather,  with  poison. 

Involuntarily,  the  Americans,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  render  homage  to  the 
brave,  sent  up  a  mighty  shout:  ** Hur- 
rah for  Bed   ShirJ 'Jj^^^'^'hus  upon  the 
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queer  old  hero  was  bestowed  a  name  that 
will  live  possibly  for  generations  in  the 
annals  of  his  people — a  name  that  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  those  familiar 
with  the  stirring  events  of  the  late  strag- 
gle in  Mexico. 

Rifles  had  been  offered  the  Indians, 
and  some  had  accepted  them,  much  as 
a  child  acjcepts  a  bright  new  toy,  but 
with  a  grunt  of  disgust  Red  Shirt  had 
insisted  upon  using  his  bow  and  arrows. 

That  these  arrows  were  poisoned,  Lieu- 
tenant Humphreys  had  learned  from  the 
Indians,  who  stated  that  this  was  done 
by  the  use  of  a  strange  herb  known  only 
to  the  Taquis  of  Mexico. 

The  third  day  dawned  clear  and 
bright.  To  the  spectators  it  appeared 
that  Red  Shirt's  position  had  varied 
not  a  yard  in  the  long,  hard-fought  bat- 
tle, and  with  dauntless  heroism  he  was 
determined  to  hold  this  position  to  the 
end,  but  the  events  of  the  next  few  hours 
were  destined  to  show  great  changes. 

Late  in  the  morning  a  shout  went  up 
from  the  Federal  forces  when  it  was 
seen  that  Gteneral  Navarro's  picked  band 
had  sealed  the  walls  of  the  cathedral, 
and  from  behind  the  breastworks  of 
heavy  sand  bags  were  pouring  a  raking 
fire  upon  the  enemy  below. 

"A^'s  fair  in  love  and  war,''  but  it 
seems  that  the  very  walls  of  the  cathe- 
dral, that  grand  old  monument  of  the 
ages  past,  would  have  cried  out  when 
Qeneral  Madero,  to  protect  his  men,  or- 
dered the  cannon  turned  upon  the  build- 
ing. Dear  to  the  heart  of  all  Catholic 
people,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  General 
Madero,  who  is  a  staunch  Catholic, 
would  willingly  have  sacrificed  the  last 
stone  of  the  venerable  pile  upon  the  al- 
tars of  liberty  and  fame. 

In  the  last  stand  before  the  church 
Lieutenant  Humphreys  was  gallantly 
leading  his  men,  when  from  an  adobe 
house  he  heard  the  terrified  scream  of 
a  woman.  This  adobe  had  been  shat- 
tered by  a  cannon  ball;  flames  were  al- 
ready leaping  up  among  the  ruins. 

Again  he  heard  the  scream,  even  amid 
the  rattling  crash  of  the  battle's  roar. 
All  his  chivalrous  Southern  nature  was 
aroused,  and  hesitating  no  longer,  he 
plunged  through  the  flames  into  the 
house.  There  he  saw  an  old  man  trying 
to  protect  a  terrified  girl,  who  was  strug- 
gling to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 
For  an  instant  the  lieutenant  thought  of 


foul  play,  but  with  a  surprised  exclama- 
tion he  recognized  the  Senorita  'Lopez 
and  her  father. 

Bearing  in  his  arms  the  almost  faint- 
ing form  of  the  young  girl,  and  protect- 
ing the  old  father  as  best  he  could,  he 
fought  his  way  out  through  the  flames, 
into  a  narrow  street  leading  to  some 
adobe  huts  near  the  river  that  had  been 
captured  early  in  the  day. 

The  long  distance  was  almost  covered 
and  safety  seemed  assured  when  the  tall, 
straight  form  staggered  as  a  drunken 
man,  and  the  next  moment  lurched  heav- 
ily forward. 

With  the  quick  instinct  of  his  race 
Red  Shirt  abandoned  his  post  and 
dashed  up  the  narrow  street  to  meet 
Lieutenant  Humphreys  just  in  time  to 
see  him  fall. 

With  a  leap  Red  Shirt  cleared  the  in- 
tervening debris,  lifted  the  head  of  the 
man  he  loved  and  admired  above  all 
others  of  the  race  of  white  senors,  looked 
into  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  eyes, 
noted  the  gesture  of.  appeal  toward  his 
fair  charge,  pillowed  the  bright  young 
head  upon  his  faithful  old  Indian  heart, 
and  saw  the  eyelids  close  as  in  softest 
slumber. 

With  a  grunt  of  keenest  sorrow  Red 
Shirt  laid  the  lifeless  body  by  the  aban- 
doned building  that  had  been  their  sole 
protection  during  this  brief  scene,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  young  lady 
and  her  father. 

All  the  while  the  Senorita  Lopez  had 
stood  with  the  sad,  wondering  expression 
of  a  child,  not  realizing  that  the  deadly 
aim  of  a  Mexican  bullet  had  claimed  one 
of  the  brightest  of  America's  young  man- 
hood. 

When  the  truth  dawned  upon  her,  her 
eyelids  slowly  closed,  her  hands  were 
pressed  hard  upon  her  bosom  as  her  body 
swayed  forward  and  would  have  fallen 
had  not  Red  Shirt  caught  her.  The  In- 
dian quickly  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  dead- 
ly fire  and  placed  her  in  the  care  of 
some  of  her  countrywomen  in  a  nearby 
hut. 

Seeing  that  both  daughter  and  father 
were  safe,  Red  Shirt  fought  his  way 
back  to  the  lifeless  form  of  Lieutenant 
Humphreys.  There  he  stood  guard 
through  the  remainder  of  that  memor- 
able day,  a  splendid  target,  and  yet  as 
careless  of  danger  as  he  had  teen 
throughout  the  battle,  ^ed  by  V^OOQie 
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The  day  advanced;  General  Navarro's 
men  made  their  last  stand  bravely,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  mtid  rush  of  the 
Americans  and  Indians,  who,  instead 
of  losing  their  courage  when  they  knew 
their  leader  had  fallen,  fought  like 
demons. 

Amid  the  swelling  tones  of  martial 
music  and  the  rejoicings  of  hundreds, 
General  Navarro's  men,  who  had  fought 
so  well,  laid  down  their  arms  in  front  of 
the  old  barracks. 

General  Madero  treated  the  defeated 
foe  with  all  possible  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy and  exercised  his  authority  to  re- 
strain the  victorious  army. 

Scarcely  had  the  cries  of  ''Viva  Mor 
derof  been  hushed  when  the  general 
sent  for  Red  Shirt,  wishing  to  reward 
him  for  his  deeds  of  bravery  and  valor, 
noticeable  to  such  a  marked  degree. 

The  old  Indian,  trusting  the  Ameri- 
cans to  care  for  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Humphreys,  answered  General  Madero 's 
summons,  but  when  the  general  offered 
him  wealth  and  position  for  his  services 
that  day,  Red  Shirt  slowly  gazed  out 
over  the  hills  and  plains,  purpUng  in  the 
darkening  shadows,  shook  his  head  and 
murmured : 

**Me  go  back  to  hills;  Injun  fight  no 
more ;  Injun  love  white  man ;  white  man 
killed;  Injun  move  on." 

When  the  body  of  Karl  Humphreys 
was  laid  to  rest  in  a  narrow  grave,  there 
to  await  the  desires  of  his  parents  in  a 
far  away  State,  the  old  Indian  stood 
by  with  deep  sorrow  visible  upon  his 
proud  old  face  until  the  last  clods  were 
thrown  into. place;  then  loosened  the  gay 
bandana  from  about  his  throat,  slung 
his  heavy  bow  across  his  shoulder,  pulled 
his  broad-brimmed  sombrero  low  upon 
his  forehead,  walked  slowly  away  and 
was  soon  lost  among  the  cactus-crowned 
hills  to  the  south. 

Red  Shirt  was  gone,  but  by  the  fireside 


of  many  American  as  well  as  Mexican 
homes,  stories  of  the  queer  old  Indian 
will,  in  the  years  to  come,  be  told  to  won- 
dering children.  And  to  those  who  had 
a  part  in  the  battle  and  the  ones  who, 
safe  and  sound  beneath  the  silky  folds 
of  the  ''Stars  and  Stripes,"  merely 
looked  on,  the  bravery  of  this  strange, 
though  faithful  old  Indian,  will  ever  be 
fresh  in  the  memory. 


The  sunshine  of  peace  and  pro8i)erity 
again  casts  its  light  over  the  fair  land 
of  Mexico.  General  Madero,  generously 
rewarded  by  the  loyalty  of  his  thousands 
of  subjects,  has  shown  his  magnanimity 
of  spirit  by  forgiving  those  who  opposed 
him,  and  today  Senor  Jose  is  one  of  his 
foremost  trusted  councilors. 

The  Senorita  Lopez,  upon  the  death  of 
her  father,  which  occurred  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  became  the  bride  of 
Jose,  and  though  not. unhappy  in  the 
love,  honor  and  lavish  kindness  of  her 
devoted  husband,  the  red  lips  are  often 
tremulous  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile,  and 
the  dark  eyes  are  dreamily  fixed  upon 
space,  as  memory  brings  back  the  face 
and  form  of  the  chivalrous  American  of- 
ficer who  saved  her  life,  by  the  loss  of 
his  own,  on  the  field  of  Cuidad  Juarez. 

True  and  loyal  to  her  husband,  and 
ripening  into  the  fullest  promise  of 
splendid  womanhood,  she  is  innocent  of 
all  wrong  in  thinking  of  Karl  Humph- 
reys, who  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  be- 
neath the  sod  in  the  quiet  little  church- 
yard of  his  native  town.  And  gladly 
would  she  join  us  in  saying : 

"To  the  brave,  all  homage  render. 

Weep,  ye  Bkies  of  June! 
With  a  radiance,  pure  and  tender, 

Shine,  oh  saddened  moon! 
'Dead  upon  the  field  of  glory,' 
Hero  fit  for  song  and  story, 

Liea  our  bold  dragoon." 


NO  FLIES  ON  THE  FARMER 

A  farmer  drifted  into  a  hardware  store  and  was  asked  by  the  proprietor: 
** Don't  you  want  to  buy  a  bicycle  to  ride  around  your  farm  ont  They're  cheap 
now.  Can  give  you  one  for  $35.'' 

**I'd  sooner  put  the  $35  into  a  cow,"  said  the  farmer. 

**But  think,"  said  the  other,  **how  foolish  you  would  look  riding  around  town 
on  a  cow." 

**0h,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  farmer,  **no  more  foolish,  perhaps,  than  I  would 

milking  a  bicycle."  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  ''CUPID"  RUST. 

Toung  "Cupid"  Rust  had  a  broncho  to  bust— 

Oh,  a  broncho  to  bust  had  he; 
Says  Toung  Cupid  Rust:  "The  broncho  111 
bust, 

Or  the  broncho  itll  bust  me!" 

The  bronqho  waa  lean  and  had  a  bad  eye— 

Oh,  a  very  bad  eye  had  he; 
And  when  it  once  rolled,  it  seemed  yery  bold. 

And  as  naughty  as  it  could  be. 

Toung  Cupid  was  lank  aiEr  a  tall  pine  tree — 

Oh,  abnormally  lank  was  he; 
He'd  Just  had  his  pay  the  preceding  day. 

And  was  now  on  a  bit  of  spree. 

Buck  Finch  said  'at  he^d  umpire  the  affair— 
Oh,  umpire  the  affair  would  he; 

So   he   called   round  one^   and   the  scrap 
begun, 
'Neath  the  shade  of  an  old  oak  tree. 

The  horse  he  was  tough  asi  a  sausage  skin, 

A  tough  piece  of  flesh  was  he; 
He  kicked  like  a  steer  and  stood  on  his  ear, 

And  hopped  around  scandalously. 

The  tussle  was  sharp — the  tussle  waa  fierce; 

In  one  round  poor  Cupid  was  free; 
Straight  up  stood  his  hair — ^he  shot  in  the 
air. 

And  clung  to  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

"Tou've  won  the  scrap,  Cupid,"  says  Buck, 
says  he; 
"Oh,  the  scrap  you've  won  in  a  hop; 
Tes,  you're  the  winner,  you  lucky  sinner. 
Just  because  you  came  off  on  top!" 

— ^Jared  R.  Kingsley. 


JUNE  IN  TEXAS 

June  with  wreaths  of  blushing  roses 

Garlanding  her  lovely  brow. 
In  the  guise  of  woodland  fairy 

Greeting  brings  to  Texas  now; 
Berries  stain  her  lips  and  fingers. 

Golden  grain  her  arms  entwine. 
Citrus  fruits  adorn  her  girdle. 

Which  is  a  grape-laden  vine. 

Cotton  fields  of  verdant  velvet 

Smile  aa  she  goes  gaily  by. 
Zephyrs,  soft  as  lovers'  kisses. 

Fan  her  from  the  bending  sky; 
Com  in  ornate  silks  and  tassels 

Does  her  homage  on  the  way. 
While  the  breeze  and  fleecy  cloudlets 

Bow  submissive  to  her  sway. 


Prairies  laugh  in  wanton  pleasure. 

Field  and  woodland  utter  praise, 
Texas,  far  and  wide,  is  happy 

In  these  first  of  summer  days; 
June  has  gladly  brought  them  to  us. 

Knowing  well  this  is  the  place. 
Which,  of  all  the  world,  will  give  her 

Welcome,  with  becoming  grace. 

Strike  the  harp  and  sing  with  gladness. 

To  this  month  of  maidenhood. 
Build  for  her  a  spacious  arbor 

In  each  cool  sequestered  wood; 
While  the  Gulf  and  bays  and  rivers 

Sing  her  praises  soft  and  low; 
And  upon  each  Texan's  features 

Let  the  smile  of  welcome  glow. 

— ^Jake  H.  Harrison. 


THE  CALL  OF  TEXAS 

If  you're  Just  an  average  being. 

Living  in  a  stuffy  flat. 
Racing  madly  for  a  living, 

Till  you  don't  know  "where  you're  at;" 
If  the  streets  are  over-crowded; 

If  the  nights  seem  mighty  long — 
Then  heed  the  call  of  Texas, 

Where  you  never  can  feel  wrong. 

If  the  atmosphere's  oppressive; 

If  you  can't  get  breathing  space; 
If  you're  tired  of  being  elbowed; 

If  you  can  not  stand  the  pace; 
If  the  voice  of  a  big  city. 

Seems  to  sing  a  sordid  song — 
Then  heed  the  call  of  Texas, 

Where  you  never  can  feel  wrong. 

If  Dame  Nature  seems  to  call  you; 

If  the  city  spells  turmoil; 
If  you're  looking  for  real  sunshine; 

Come  and  help  us  till  the  soil; 
It  will  mold  mankind  into  you, 

Make  you  good  and  mighty  strong — 
So  heed  the  call  of  Texas, 

Where  you  never  can  feel  wrong. 

Here  they  bid  the  strangers  welcome — 

Welcome  to  the  Lone  Star  State; 
Here  the  glad  hand  is  extended. 

If  you're  Jittle  or  you're  great; 
Down  here  the  climate  is  ideal; 

Pack  your  grip,  and  say  so  long! — 
That  you'll  live  in  good  old  Texas^ 

Where  they  never  do  feel  wrong. 

— Andrew  J.  Sodich. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PERSONAL  GHAT  WITH  READERS 


"THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE''  FOR  AUGUST 


UGUST  is  a  warm  month.  This  statement  is  not  offered  as  a  piece  of 
news,  but  merely  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  during  the  excessive 
heated  period  there  is  nothing  conducive  to  greater  enjoyment  than  a 
magazine  one  can  read  and  enjoy  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be.  The 
August  issue  of  The  Texas  Magazine  is  being  put  together  with  the 
purpose  in  view  of  providing  instructive  and  entertaining  features  for 
the  last  week  in  July  and  the  early  weeks  of  August.  There  will  be 
something  in  it  of  interest  to  everyone. 

William  Harper  Dean,  whose  articles,  "Texas — Land  of  Honey," 
and  "When  Texas  Farmers  Meet/'  have  already  been  published,  will 
have  a  third  article,  dealing  with  the  agricultural  development  of  the  State,  entitled,  "The 
Circuit  Riders  of  Texas."  Mr.  Dean  wields  a  trenchant  pen,  and  has  the  happy  knack  of 
expressing  ideas  in  a  new  way.  As  one  man  recently  put  it,  his  articles  are  "as  interestr 
ing  as  fiction." 

Lewis  N.  Hale,  who,  by  the  way,  has  not  been  with  us  for  some  time,  though  he  will 
be  well  remembered  for  "The  Lure  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Country,"  "Semi-Tropical  Texas,"  and 
other  articles  published  last  year,  will  have  an  interesting  article  on  Texas  schools  and  col- 
leges. Mrs.  Bdgar  Witt  contributes  an  interesting  travel  sketch*  "A  Texas  Woman  in  Ath- 
ens." Then  there  will  be  an  historical  article  dealing  with  the  life  of  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  articlea  having  for  their  subject  some  phase  of  Texas  development. 


FICTION  WILL  BE  OF  ABSORBING  INTEREST 

In  the  August  issue  Merle  Elliott  Tracy's  serial,  "The  Rising  ^f  the  Lone  Star," 
reaches  an  exciting  point — ^in  fact,  events  are  beginning  to  crowd  themselves  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  the  story  is  growing  to  be  of  the  "rapid-fire"  variety.  A  generous  install- 
ment will  be  given.  i 

The  second  adventure  of  Bobby  Peckinpaugh  will  be  entitled  "The  Mutiny  at  Rio,"  and 
will  carry  the  experiences  of  that  young  man  still  farther  into  the  foreign  lands  for  which 
he  is  headed. 

James  Oliver  Curwood,  the  well-known  novelist  and  magazine  writer,  will  contribute 
a  stirring  story  of  the  sea  entitled,  "The  Last  Moment." 


REGARDING  MR.  CROWELL'S  COTTON  ARTICLE 

A  great  many  comments  on  Mr.  Croweira  article,  "The  Cotton  Crop  and  Its  Price," 
have  been  received.  The  ideas  expressed  by  the  writer  seem  to  have  met  with  hearty 
approval  everywhere.  One  of  the  letters  which  seems  most  pertinent  is  from  a  San  Angelo 
man,  who  writes: 

Gentlemen: —  f 

I  have  read  the  article  In  your  June  number,  "The  Cotton  Crop  and  Ita  Price/*  by  Chester 
T.  Crowell.  Am  not  a  farmer;  but  feel  much  interest  In  the  question.  The  conference  of  the  South- 
em  Governors  was  good,  but  I  don't  believe  much  can  be  accomplished  until  an  or|ranlzatlon  is 
made  commencing  with  each  voting  precinct,  with  delegates  to  county  grange,  delegates  from 
county  to  State,  delegates  from  State  to  the  assemblage  of  the  ten  states,  etc.  The  farmers  of 
each  precinct  must  be  organized  and  that  precinct  worked,  and  obtain  a  pledge  or  bond,  if  neces- 
sary, from  each  farmer  that  he  will  not  plant  more  than  a  certain  per  cent  of  his  land  in  cotton, 
and  have  a  committee  to  investigrate  and  see  that  each  farmer  complies  with  his  agreement,  even 
to  the  extent  of  chopping  his  cotton  up  if  he  violates  it.  Then  you  will  get  results  and  reach  every 
farmer  that  plants  cotton.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  A.  Flanagan. 

Next  month  I  will  have  some  interesting  announcements  in  the  way  of  features 
planned  for  the  early  fall  numbers. 

—HARRY  VAN  DEMARK. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
SECTION 

What    Our    Growing    Towns    and    Cities    Are 
Doing    to    Better    Themselves — Notable    Facts 
Relating  to  the   Progress  of  the  Great  Southwest 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  BRAZORIA 

Many  Features  of  Interest  in  Thriving  Gulf  Coast  City 
BY  D.  W.  CANON 


BRAZORIA  RAISES  MCR  SHARE  OF  GULF  COAST  VEGETABLES. 


1  ARKING  back  to  the  days  of 

Hour  forefathers,  Brazoria,  the 
erstwhile  seat  of  government 
"  of  l^nizoria  County,  is  one  of 
the  historic  spots  of  the  Lone 
Star  State.  Numeroas  chapters  of  Tex- 
as'   history — written    and    unwritten — 


have*  had  to  do  with  Brazona  ;md  Hra- 
zorians.  Situated  in  the  fertile  and  far- 
famed  Brazos  V^iUey.  crop  failures  and 
hard  times  are  unknown  throughout  this 
locality.  True,  it  was  a  mighty  bitter 
pill  to  swallow  wh(»n  Angleton  aspired 
to  become  the  eountv  seat  and  won  the 
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fight  by  dint  of  geographical  location, 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  tho 
question.  The  business  men  and  citizens, 
'figuratively,  buckled  their  belts  up  one 
hole  tighter  and  accepted  the  decision  of 
the  majority  as  final.  The  loss  of  the 
county  seat,  however,  was  the  means  of 
Brazoria  securing  a  bridge  across  the 
Brazos  River.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
For  years  the  one  desire  of  the  Brazoria 
business  men  was  for  a  bridge  across  the 
river  tapping  the  trade  territory  for 
miles  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  town. 
Periodically  the  question  of  voting  bonds 
was  put  up  to  the  taxpayers  and  invari- 
ably turned  down — except  the  last  time. 
By  some  very  clever  missionary  work  on 
the  part  of  several  Brazorians  the  bridge 
was  virtually  presented  to  them  on  a 
gold  and  silver  platter. 

Alvin,  away  up  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  county,  is  the  metropolis 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  one  day  a 
citizen  of  Brazoria  got  off  a  train  at 
Alvin  ;  walked  up  the  street ;  shook  hands 
with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
*  *  Booster  Club. ' '  After  discussing  straw- 
berry, fig,  orange  and  encumber  culture 
at  considerable  length,  he  dropped  one 
little  seed  that  found  lodgement  in  very 
fertile  soil.  It  was  in  words  something 
after  this  fashion:  **Jim;  why  don't 
you  fellows  bring  the  county  seat  over 
here  from  Angleton?''  As  stated  before, 
the  seed  found  lodgement  in  fertile  soil. 
*Miin"  is  a  33d  degree  booster  and  the 
pictures  he  painted,  in  a  conversational 
way,  as  to  how  the  skyline  of  Alvin 
would  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
a  three-story  and  cupola  structure, 
were  little  short  of  classics. 

In  the  meantime  our  Brazoria  friend 
got  off  an  eastbound  passenger  train  at 
Angleton.  His  modus  'operandi  (what- 
ever that  means)  at  Angleton  was  almost 
identical  to  that  employed  at  Alvin,  with 
the  exception  that  he  rode  from  the 
depot  in  the  hack  that  has  never  yet 
missed  a  train  or  neglected  to  collect  a 
fare — both  ways. 

He  went  directly  to  the  courthouse, 
ostensibly  to  conif)are  some  important 
documents  with  the  county  n^cords. 
That    the   **bovs"  sliould   learn    of  his 


presence  and  give  him  the  glad  hand 
was  but  natural,  for  be  it  known  the 
gentleman  from  Brazoria  was  high  in 
the  ranks  of  the  W.  M.  U.^meaninf 
white  man's  union — and  another  county 
election  was  coming  on  apace.  After 
considerable  preliminary  sparring  he  ar- 
rived at  a  point  in  the  conversation 
where  he  had  an  opening  to  interrupt: 
**By  the  way,  fellows,  I  hear  Alvin  is 
flirting  with  the  people  over  our  way  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  courthouse 
up  there,  lock,  stock  and  barrel."  At 
that  moment,  had  the  traditional  pin 
dropped  to  the  floor,  it  would  have 
equaled  in  intensity  the  reverberations  of 
a  thunder  clap  emanating  out  of  a  clear 
sky.  Tom  looked  at  Dick,  and  Dick 
looked  at  Harry.  Tom  finally  found  his 
voice  and  asked,  among  other  more  or 
less  pertinent  questions:  **What  do  you 
know  about  that?"  "Their  hat  is  in  the 
ring,  eh?"  ** Where  are  you  people  on 
the  proposition?"  *'Well,"  replied  the 
Brazoria  euvoy,  **you  people  over  hen^ 
could  not  expect  us  to  do  much  for  you, 
for  we  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  you 
whipped  us  in  our  late  unpleasantness, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  hereabouts  against  our  crying 
need  of  a  bridge  across  the  Brazos." 
He  spoke  slow  and  deliberately.  His 
words  sank  in  clear  up  to  the  hilt,  as  it 
were.  Then  Dick  spoke.  Shorn  of  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  objected  to  as  in- 
competent, irrelevant  and  immaterial,  he 
went  (m  and  said  it  was  a  measley  shame 
the  way  Angleton  had  treated  Brazoria 
in  the  bridge  bond  elections,  and  he,  for 
one.  was  going  on  record  right  now  as 
favoring  a  bridge  across  the  Brazos  at 
Brazoria.  Tom  seconded  the  motion  and 
Harry  put  the  question.  The  rules  were 
suspended  and  it  was  decided  by  accla- 
mation that  Brazoria  was  entitled  to  a 
bridge,  by  heck!  There  was  some  fur- 
ther conversation  pro  and  con  relative 
to  roads  and  bridges,  and  when  our  Bra- 
zoria friend  departed  for  home  it  was 
understood  that  the  bridge  bond  propo- 
sition should  be  submitted  at  the  next 
election  and  carry,  otherwise  there  might 
be  a  change  in  the  Alvin  skyline.  The 
goods  were  delivered  and  the  bridge  is 
in  course  of  construction. 
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BAY  CITY  FIGS  ARC  AMONG  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

••THE  QUEEN   OF  THE   MID-GOAST 

Bay  Gty  Has  Been  Given  This  Title  and  Has  the 
Enterprise  to  Back  Her  Claims 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


>f 


N  round  numbei*s  4000  happy, 
contented,  up-to-date,  pro- 
gressive people  call  Bay  City. 
**The  Queen  of  the  Mid-Coast 
Country,  * '  home. 
Geographically,  Hay  City  is  h)eatrd 
20  miles  from  tide  water  at  about  the 
center  of  Matagorda  County,  of  whieii 
she  is  the  county  seat.  Situated  as  it  is, 
midway  between  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  Caney  Creek,  it  is 
surrounded  by  land  that  is  equal  in  pro- 
ductiveness to  dny  that  the  sun  shines  on. 
That  is  a  rather  broad  a,ssertion  and 
takes  in  considerable  territory,  hut  it  is 
susceptible  of  proof.  Matagorda  Coun- 
ty— one  of  the  largest  in  th(»  Stat<* — com- 
prises 650,000  acres  of  tillable  land, 
sloping  gradually  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  county  is  practically  cov- 
ered by  a  network  of  drainage  districts 
in  operation  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. 

A  dike  along  the  Colorado  River  pro- 
tects the  lands  adjacent  to  Bay  City 
from  overflow.  Well  water,  clear  as  crys- 
tal and  pure,  is  found  at  depths  varying 
froni  20  to  40  feet.   Bay  City  is  the  cen- 


ter of  the  largest  rice  producing  area  in 
America  and  to  handle  the  large  crop 
some  of  the  lar<rest  rice  'mills  in  Texas 
are  located  here. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  through- 
(mt  this  locality  is  42  inches,  thus  insur- 
ing sufficient  moisture  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  all  crops  except  ric(».  Artesian 
water  for  rice  irrigation  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  550  feet. 

Organized  in  IS'Al,  Matagorda  County 
was  one  of  the  pioneei*s  in  the  **  long- 
horn'^  stock  industry.  In  this  day  and 
age  of  diversified  and  intensified  rather 
than  extensive  fanning,  however,  her 
hnsbandmen  manif(\st  considerable  inter- 
est in  breeding  and  growing  blooded 
stock  in  addition  to  th(»  staples — cotton 
and  corn. 

Three  railroads,  the  Gulf.  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe.  St.  L(mis.  Brownsville  &  Mexi- 
co, and  the  Galveston.  Ilarrisburg  &  San 
Antonio,  provide  excellent  passenger  and 
freight  transportation  facilities. 

Besides  having  miles  of  paved  streets 
and  cement  sidewalks  Bay  City  owns 
and  operates  her  own  water  plant.  She 
also  has  one  nf  the  best  se 
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tems  in  the  Southwest.  Her  churehej^  in- 
clude all  denominations,  and  her  schools 
are  the  special  pride  of  her  citizens. 

The  fact  that  her  three  banks  carry  in- 
dividual deposits  aggregating  $1,000,000 
attests  the  prosperity  and  coniniercial 
importance  of  the  city  and  contiguous 
territory. 

Among  the  private  industries  of  the 


city  are  two  cotton  gins,  an  up-to-date 
steam  laundry,  ice  cream  factory,  ice 
manufacturing  plant,  canning  factory, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  etc. 

And  the  last,  but  not  least,  One  of  the 
best  equipped  newspaper  plants,  and  by 
the  same  token  one  of  the  best  papers 
published  in  the  Sonthw(»st — the  DaUy 
Tribune. 


ANGLETON.  CITY  OF  ENTERPRISE 

Progressive  Citizens  Have  Put  This  Gulf  Coast 

Community  **On  the  Map** 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


NGLETON,  the  county  seat  of 

A  Brazoria  County,  is  a  wide- 

awake,     thriving,     hustling, 
liUle    city    of    1200    inhabi- 
tants. 
Situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Louis.    Brownsville   &    Mexico    Jind    the 


the  county  are  Chocolate  Bayou,  San 
Bernard  River  and  Oyster  Creek.  At 
depths  ranging  from  100  to  600  feet  an 
abundance  of  artesian  water  is  found. 
Well  water  of  good  quality  is  found  at 
much  shallower  cjcpths.  The  rainfall, 
per  annum,  approximates  46  inches,  thus 


METHODIST  CHURCH.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  COURT  HOUSE.  ANGLETON. 


Velasco  branch  of  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  railroads,  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Brazoria  County  is  level,  with  a 
gradual  slope  towards  the  Gulf.  Live 
oak.  ash.  hackberrv.  elm,  pecan,  cotton- 
wood  and  red  oak  grow  in  abundance 
along  the  streams.  The  Brazos  River, 
the  largest  stream  in  the  State,  flows 
through  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
from  north  to  south.    Other  streams  in 


insuring  bountiful  crops  without  irriga- 
tion. The  heavy  rainfall,  however,  makes 
artificial  drainage  necessary  for  the  bet- 
ter development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources. Drainage  districts  covering 
240.(M)()  acres  throughout  the  county 
solve  the  drainage  problem  for  all  time 
to  eoine,  and  a^nre  the  husbandman 
magnificent  returns  for  his  labor. 

At  this  time  there  are  about  2000  acres 
of  land  in  the  <*ounty  under  irrigation 
for  the  growing  of  rice.    The  soil  of  the 
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prairie  land  varies  from  sandy  loam  to 
hogwallow;  the  bottom  lands  are  allu- 
vial and  exceedingly  productive. 

Before  the  Civil  War  Brazoria  County 
was  practically  one  vast  sugar  planta- 
tion. Following  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  however,  the  plantations  were 
abandoned,  and  within  a  few  years  the* 
land  became  heavily  timbered.  Today 
the  country  is  being  reclaimed  and  set- 
tled by  a  very  desirable  class  of  farm- 
ers and  home  builders.  Notwithstandinfr 
cotton  and  com  are  the  staple  crops,  the 
farmers  are  (thanks  to  the  example  set 
and  the  valuable  lessons  taught  at  the 
State    Experimental   farm,  near   Anjjle- 


ton)  diversifing  their  crops  and  rapidly 
adopting   intensified   farming  methods. 

Commercially,  Angleton  has  two  good 
banks,  two  drug  stores,  two  lumber 
yards,  an  excellent  paper,  the  Angleton 
Times;  two  hotels,  twelve  general  mer- 
chandise stores,  two  or  three  good  phy- 
sicians, a  number  of  able  attorneys  and 
several  real  estate  dealers. 

Angleton  is  noted  for  her  good 
(•hurches.  Tiie  Methodists,  Presbyteri- 
ans, Episcopalians  and  Baptists  have 
magnificent  church  buildings.  The 
Christian  and  Catholic  denominations 
have  organizations,  but  as  yet  they  have 
no  church  edifices. 


VELASGO.  A  TEXAS  PORT  CITY 

Among  the  Deep  Water  Spots  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast, 

Her  Future  is  Full  of  Promise 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


ELASCO,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

V  mighty  Brazos  River,  on  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  natu- 
II     ral  site  for  an  important  port 
when  the  Panama  ('anal  shall 
have  been  completed. 

Within  four  miles  of  the  city  a  New 
York  syndicate   is  on   the  eve  of  open- 


ing what  is  probably  the  largest  sulphur 
deposit  in  the  world.  At  this  writing 
practically  all  the  machinery  and  equip- 
men  has  been  installed  for  the  operation 
(if  the  mine. 

This  industry  alone  means  great  things 
for  Velasco  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, for  the  opening  of  these  mines  will 
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require  the  employment  of  a  "dinner 
pail  brigade.''  And  that  means  more 
money  for  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker,  and  the  merchants  in 
general. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinitv  of  Velasco  is 


very  productive,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  this  locality  is  bound  to  be  a 
gold  mine  for  the  industrious  ** truck'* 
growers,  who  are  settling  here  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  I  was  much  im- 
l>ressed    by   the   enterprise   of  Velasco. 


A  DISH  or  ALviN  ncs. 


ALVIN.  TEXAS'  "WINTER  GARDEN 

Strawberries,  Truck  and  Citrus  Fruits  are  Raised 

in  Boundless  Profusion 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


♦t 


LVIN,  Brazoria  County,  Tex- 

Aas,  situated  twenty-four  miles 
southwest  of  Houston,  as  the 
crow  flies,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  San- 
ta Fe  Railway,  is  located  in  the  famous 
Houston- Galveston  district,  a  section  of 
Texas  that  is  having  a  very  rapid  and 
healthy  growth  at  this  time. 

Besides  being  the  home  of  the  Satsuma 
orange  and  the  Magnolia  fig — grown 
commercially — Alvin  is  also  famous  as 
the  "Winter  Garden  of  America.'' 

One  item — strawberries — will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  and  the  amount  of  money 
disbursed  to  truck  growers  throughout 
the  Alvin  district  during  a  season.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  crates 
of  strawberries,  netting  the  growers,  in 
round    numbers,    $100  000.    have    been 


shipped  from  this  point  thus  far  this 
season. 

Another  item.  Within  a  radius  of 
eight  miles  of  Alvin  there  are  in  course 
of  construction  at  this  time  thirty-six 
silos.  When  they  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted Alvin  will  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most dairy  points  in  the  State. 

Business  men  and  the  citizens  gener- 
ally are  jubilant  over  the  recent  comple- 
tion of  a  $200,000  drainage  system  that 
will  provide  ample  drainage  through- 
out the  district. 

The  next  public  improvement  contem- 
plated is  the  shelling  of  the  highways 
leading  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

The  city  sewerage  system  is  being  ex- 
tended, and  the  contract  has.  been  let 
for  the  paving  of  the  streets  in  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city. 

Alvin  has  seven  churches,  represent- 
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ing  seven  different  denominations,  and 
her  educational  advantages  are  superior 
to  towns  twice  her  size.  Just  recently  a 
$25,000  school  building  was  completed. 
During  the  last  school  year  700  pupils 
were  enrolled. 

Up-to-date  electric  light,  waterwoAs 
ajod  ice-making  plants  are  in  <^>eration, 
besides  a  creamery,  steam  laundry,  cot- 
ton gin  and  fig  preserving  plant.  A  two^ 
«tor>'  brick  hotel,  with  modem  conven- 
iences, has  just  been  completed  and 
opened  for  business. 

The  fact  that  the  Alvin  postoffice,  in 
two  years,  jumped  from  a  fourth  to  a 
second-class  office  is  an  indication  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city. 

While  floriculture  is  a  minor  industry, 
commercially,  growers  find  it  very  re- 
munerative. Last  season  the  growers  of 
Cape  *  Jessamines  alone  realized  from 
their  flowers  an  average  of  $500  per 
acre. 

As  yet  this  country  is  practically  un- 


developed. Land  sells  at  from  $50  to  $75 
per  acre  raw.  Improved  and  under  cul- 
tivation in  orchards  it  can  be  made 
worth  $1000  per  acre  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

The  weather  man  and  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Pluvius,  conspired  against 
Alvin  *s  progressive  strawberry  farmers 
to  the  extent  of  cutting  this  season 's  crop 
short  fully  one-half^  The  forepart  of 
the  season  prospects  for  a  record-break- 
ing crop  were  exceedingly  bright.  And 
then  it  rained.  Notwithstanding  the 
abominable  weather,  however,  thus  far 
this  season  there  has  been  sixty-three 
carloads  of  berries  consigned  from  this 
point.  Fifty-three  cars  in  carload  con- 
signments and  ten  cars  in  local  consign- 
ments. 

PVoni  the  crop,  up  to  this  writing,  the 
growers  throughout  this  district  have 
realized,  in  round  numbers,  $100,000, 
and  this  despite  the  adverse  weather 
conditions. 
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Live  Notes  of  Interest  Throughout  the  State 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  broom  factory  and  bot- 
tling works  have  been  secured  for  Spur. 

During  the  last  few  months.  65,807 
cases  of  Texas  oil,  valued  at  $95,556, 
have  been  received  at  the  port  of  Ma- 
dras, India. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
Catholic  Church  at  Brazoria.  Half  the 
funds  necessary  to  erect  the  church  edi- 
fice have  been  subscribed. 

The  San  Angelo  Water,  Light  and 
Power  Company  of  San  Angelo  has 
filed  an  amendment  increasing  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  $225,000  to  $500,000. 

Plans  are  being  made  at  La  Pryor  for 
the  erection  of  a  large  irrigation  and 
power  plant.  The  plant  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating  10,000  acres  of  land 
^bich  is  to  be  colonized. 


The  Abilene  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  offer  prizes  to  the  Taylor  county 
fanner  boys  and  girls  for  the  best  crop 
of  cotton,  kaffir  com,  milo  maize,  and 
peanuts  raised  on  two  acres  of  land  this 
season. 

A  company  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  erect  a  brew- 
ery at  Victoria.  The  trade  territory  to 
be  covered  by  the  brewery  will  run  as 
far  south  as  Brownsville  and  the  adja- 
cent counties. 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shows  the  yield  of  cotton 
per  acre  in  Texas  in  1911  was  41  pounds 
more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
1910  production  per  acre  was  145  pounds 
while  that  of  1911  was  186  pounds.  Tex- 
as produced  28  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in 
1911,  and  21  per  cent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction. I  r\r\r%i^ 
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The  commissioners  of  Abilene  have 
ordered  an  election  to  be  held  May  6th, 
to  determine  the  issuance  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $17,000  to  be  used  for 
purchasing  additional  fire  equipments 
and  for  the  building  of  a  crematory. 

The  Peoples  State  Bank,  capital  $10,- 
000,  opened  for  business  at  Brazoria, 
Brazoria  County,  May  27.  The  officers 
are:  President,  R.  H.  Stanger;  Vice 
President,  W.  L.  Weems,  Jr.;  Cashier, 
H.  B.  Sansom ;  Assistant  Cashier.  Erve 
Wilson. 

Another  deep  water  port  has  been 
added  to  the  Texas  coast  by  the  opening 
up  of  the  Aransas  Pass  harbor.  Recently 
the  first  ocean  going  steamer  arrived  at 
Roekport  through  the  pass,  which  event 
places  Roekport  on  the  deep  water  charts 
of  the  world. 

A  farmer  of  Liberty  County  made  two 
bales  of  cotton  on  one  acre  of  ground, 
and  received  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Beaumont  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Southeast  Texas  Fair  Association  to 
the  farmers  of  Southeast  Texas  for  the 
best  yield  of  cotton  on  one  acre. 

Every  season  at  San  Benito  sees  hun- 
dreds of  additional  acres  under  the  big 
gravity  canal  in  cultivation.  The  season 
just  ending  has  been  an  extraordinarily 
successful  one  for  truck  farmers.  While 
last  winter  was  colder  than  usual, 
crops  in  that  section  have  not  suff(»red 
any  damage. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  San  Benito  district 
have  been  sold  to  Ohio  and  Indiana 
farmers.  These  men  have  been  shipping 
cabbage  and  lettuce  for  the  past  thrive 
months  and  have  been  receiving  an  aver- 
age net  profit  of  $350  per  acre  on  cab- 
bage, and  $1000  net  profit  per  acre  on 
lettnce. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Swenson,  of  the  banking 
firm  of  S.  M.  Swenson  &  Sons,  of  New 
York,  is  preparing  to  make  extensive 
improvements  in  the  new  touTi  of  Free- 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  largest  sulphur  deposit 
in  the  world  is  located  at  this  place,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  begin 
the  shipment  of  sulphur  by  July  1. 


An  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in 
San  Angelo  recently,  and  as  a  result  the 
Young  Men 's  Business  Club  sprung  into 
existence.  The  main  object  of  the  organ- 
ization is  to  afford  that  city  a  suitable 
publicity  bureau,  and  the  club  will  begin 
at  once  to  advertise  the  advantages  of 
San  Angelo,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
center,  but  as  a  pleasure  resort  as  well. 
Charles  T.  Paul  was  elected  president 
and  W.  D.  Holcomb  secretary. 

The  1910  report  of  the  Federal  Cen- 
sus Bureau  shows  there  are  14.8  inhabi- 
tants to  each  square  mile  of  land  area 
in  Texas,  as  compared  to  30.9  inhabi- 
tants in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  percentage  of  inhabitants  in  Texas 
in  1900  was  11.6  per  square  mile,  there- 
fore, the  increase  was  3.2  inhabitants 
during  the  decade.  The  United  States  as 
a  whole  shows  an  increase  of  5.3  inhabi- 
tants per  square  mile  during  the  same 
period. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  nothing 
happens  in  West  Texas.  W^hen  they  are 
not  building  railroads,  colonizing  coun- 
ties, or  developing  their  resources,  they 
are  extending  the  zone  of  agriculture. 
The  latest  experiment  on  a  large  scale 
is  being  imdertaken  at  Plainview,  where 
they  have  planted  several  acres  oif  Mexi- 
can beans.  The  bean  promises  to  become 
a  good  agricultural  citizen,  and  is  a 
much  more  desirable  member  of  society 
than  its  peon  progenitors.  The  immigra- 
tion of  products  is  as  necessary  to  our 
gro^^i:h  and  progress  as  the  immigration 
of  people. 

The  announcement  that  the  business 
men  and  farmers  are  organizing  in  an 
effort  to  finance  the  Texas  cotton  crop 
is  one  of  the  most  important  events  that 
has  shown  up  on  the  industrial  horizcm 
for  many  years.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous plans  sprung  out  of  this  great  prob- 
lem whereby  the  farmer  could  chase  the 
bear  to  his  den  at  so  much  per  chase,  but 
the  bear  always  escaped,  and  the  farmer 
was  usually  caught,  and  many  would-be 
financiers  have  talked  as  voluminously 
on  the  subject  as  a  book  farmer  discus- 
sing the  boll  weevil.  But  the  present 
plan  cuts  out  the  middleman.  The  man 
with  the  cotton  and  the  man  with  the 
money  are  now  talking  face  to  face,  and 
it  is  a  great  houg.fc^r  J^e^^^g^^ 


Over  the  Balcx)ny 


BY  FRANK  C.  ANDERSON 


Over  the  balcony* 
Over  the  balcony* 
Leant  my  Lady  smiling— 

Tapping  her  bttle  slippered  foot  softly  on  the  tding. 
Dreamy  the  Ioor  in  her  limpd  eyes. 
Blue  as  the  sapphire  of  Southern  skies* 
Deep  as  the  sea  where  the  sun-'god  dies. 
When  the  stars  are  in  the  gb>aming. 

Over  the  balcony. 
Over  the  balcony. 
Leant  my  Lady  swaying — 

Ratr'a-'tat'tat  on  the  marble  slab   her  fingers  white  were 
playing. 
White  was  the  stone;  they  were  whiter  yet  .  .  . 
Whence  comes  that  scent  of  the  mignonette? 
GodI  Can  1  ever  those  hands  forget, 
Tha  exiled  far  Tm  roaming? 

Over  the  balcony. 
Over  the  balcony, 
Lecmt  my  Lady  sin^ng — 

Syllables*  strains  and  accents  sweet,  still  in  my  soul  they're 
ringing; 
Sweeter  than  honey  and  clearer  than  dew. 
Yet  sharper  than  arrows,  they  pierced  me  through — 
1  could  not  but  love  her.     What  else  could  1  do. 
With  the  blood  in  my  veins  a-foaming? 

Over  the  balcony. 
Over  the  balcony. 
Leant  my  Lady  blushing — 

Scarlet  thro'  silver  the  ruddy  drops  from  her  heart  to  her 
temples  rushing. 
Hark  to  the  sound  of  that  whispered  sigh! 
I  stretched  out  my  arms  with  a  broken  cry. 
Her  lover  came.     Twas  he,  not  I  — 
And  that  is  why  Fm  roaming. 
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""■^1  TRAIN  load  of  homeseekers 

A  got  off  at  a  Texas  station  and 

were  whisked  away  in  auto- 
■~— ^1  mobiles  by  the  men  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing them  from  the  East,  Northwest,  Mid- 
dle West.     Many  bought  land  and  set- 


tled. They  were  from  sections  of  the 
Union  where  climatic  conditions,  soil 
conditions  and  other  potent  factors  in 
agricultural  development  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. These  men  must  learn  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  environment  and 
govern  their  system    of    operations  ac- 
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cordingly,  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 

It  is  just  this  problem  of  putting  the 
newcomers  right  which  twenty-five  years 
ago  stirred  the  brains  of  railroad  men 
who  looked  just  a  wee  bit  farther  than 
their  noses.  If  towns  were  to  be  built 
and  railroad  tonnage  increased  along  the 
line  of  some  road  operating  in  a  compara- 
tively new  territory,  then  this  develop- 
ment and  expansion  must  come  from  the 
settlers  themselves.  They  must  know 
how  to  produce  from  the  soil  the  maxi- 
mum yield. 

And  as  these  railroad  men  faced  this 
fact,  their  minds  immediately  set  to  work 
to  find  out  what  could  be  done. 

This  was  no  easy  task.  Until  then 
there  had  been  few  experiment  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges,  such  as  they 
were,  barely  existed.  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture  had  been  organized  in 
several  States,  but  these  were  very  wob- 
bly at  the  knees.  Even  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
so  engrossed  in  the  struggle  for  its  own 
existence  that  it  was  of  little  use  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Capital  and  science  got  together,  and 
with  this  combination  came  a  quicken- 
ing of  interest    along    all   agricultural 


lines.  The  railroads  have  labored  un- 
ceasingly in  the  work  of  improving  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  conditions  in 
their  territory  and  have  for  the  most 
part  concealed  their  activity  and  support 
in  this  work  beneath  the  influences  of 
other  agencies. 

Charging  through  the  period  of  pio- 
neering, struggling  to  awaken  this  inter- 
est among  the  farming  population  and 
to  live  down  some  of  the  many  bitter  at- 
tacks upon  their  motives,  the  railroads 
have,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
men  of  brains  and  initiative,  brought 
about  the  development  that  for  so  long 
dragged  and  hung  fire. 

Here  is  a  single  instance  taken  from 
many  similar  ones  in  Texas: 

In  1904  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  & 
Mexico  division  of  the  Frisco  System 
was  completed  as  an  independent  road 
with  B.  P.  Yoakum  as  president.  It 
covers  343  miles  along  the  main  line  and 
has  55  miles  of  branch  line.  At  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  road  there  were 
only  seven  settlements  where  white  peo- 
ple lived,  for  the  entire  distance  between 
Corpus  Christi  and  Brownsville ;  and  the 
country  at  large  was  virgin  prairie  and 
formidable  chaparral.    For  a  distance  of 
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63  miles  up  the  Rio  Qrande  there  were 
only  two  farms. 

NOW  PROSPERITY  REIQN8 

Today  there  are  not  less  than  25,000 
white  people  in  this  same  territory; 
there  are  prosperous  towns,  cotton  gins, 
cotton  compresses,  irrigation  systems. 
There  are  thirty-four  irrigation  and  land 
companies  whose  investments  will  total 
more  than  $14,250,000. 

And  railroad  officials  of  the  highest 
authority  will  tell  you  that  the  one  man 
most  aetive  in  bringing  about  this  de- 
velopment, fighting  odds,  prejudice  and 
scant  funds,  is  William  Doherty,  erst- 
while traffic  manager  of  this  railroad. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  the  old  policy 
of  running  a  railroad  independently  of 
the  adjacent  farming  interests  is  as  much 
behind  the  times  as  writing  business  let- 
ters by  hand. 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  railroad  men 
who  have  made  themselves  potent  fac- 
tors in  industrial  and  agricultural  ex- 
pansion have  come  sentences  that  might 
well  go  down  in  ''The  A  B  C  of  Rea- 
son.'' 

"There  is  at  this  time,"  says  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  **only  one  subject  of  supreme 


importance  to  every  class  of  citizens,  and 
that  is  how  to  find  a  way  through  a  legal 
and  workable  plan  in  which  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  can  work  har- 
moniously with  the  government  to  the 
best  general  welfare  of  all." 

And  then,  **  Because  the  farmers  are 
widely  scattered  over  tlie  country,  there 
is  a  general  opinion  that  they  are  satis- 
fied with  present  conditions;  but  this 
situation,  like  everything  else,  is  chang- 
ing and  changing  rapidly.  The  farmer 
is  co-operating  for  the  better  marketing 
of  his  crops  but  not  to  hurt  others.  And 
this  is  only  human  and  right,  that  every 
man  should  want  to  sell  what  belongs  to 
him  for  all  it  is  worth." 

WHAT  YOAKUM  TOLD  THE  FARMERS 

In  his  speech  before  the  Texas  Farm- 
ers' Congress  in  1911  Mr.  Yoakum  took 
for  his  theme  '*An  Equitable  Marketing 
System."  No  one  who  listened  to  that 
reasoning  went  away  without  a  strong 
bee  in  his  bonnet.  And  Mr.  Yoakum  did 
not  stop  with  the  suggestion  that  such  a 
system  is  needed — ^he  showed  how  it 
could  be  secured.  Late  that  night  after 
his  private  car  had  gone  flying  to  New 
York  the  secretary  of  the  Congress  re- 
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ceived  a  night  telegram:  ** Please  ad- 
vise me  what  action  has  been  taken  by 
the.  Texas  Farmers'  Congress  to  secure 
government  aid  in  securing  an  equit- 
able marketing  system.  *' 
•  Drawing  up  to  the  present,  we  find 
that  in  Texas  the  forces  and  brains  so 
necessary  to  effect  the  revival  and  sur- 
vival of  agricultural  development  are 
closely  welded  into  a  powerful  mechan- 
ism. What  with  the  National  and  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  the  rail- 
roads have  enlisted  the  strongest  instru- 
ments of  the  trade.  And  today  there  is 
co-operation,  smooth,  firm  and  organ- 
ized. 

Take,  for  example,  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous special  agricultural  trains  con- 
ducted through  the  Southwest.  Aboard 
this  is  a  corps  of  agricultural  and  en- 
gineering experts,  National  and  State. 
The  industrial  and  agricultural  agent 
of  the  particular  road  has  mapped  out 
a  two- weeks'  or  a  month's  itinerary. 
The  points  of  stoppage  have  been  noti- 
fied far  in  advance  o|  this  train.  When 
it  pulls  iqto  the  station  the  farming  pop- 
ulation, the  town  business  man  and 
school  children  are  there  to  meet  it  with 
cheers  of  welcome  and  a  brass  band. 


EXPERTS  AND  THE   CR0WD8 

Perhaps  the  train  stops  there  forty 
minutes — perhaps  several  hours.  One 
by  one  the  experts  talk  to  the  crowds, 
briskly,  plainly.  The  stock  expert  jumps 
into  the  flat  car  loaded  with  types  of 
beef  and  dairy  cattle.  He  talte  and 
demonstrates.  The  crowds  file  through 
the  exhibit  cars  of  better  crops,  good 
roads  exhibits,  the  while  asking  ques- 
tions and  receiving  answers  and  litera- 
ture. The  train  pulls  out;  the  crowds 
go  home  in  town  or  on  the  farm  to  think 
it  over. 

These  train  crews  are  the  circuit  rid- 
ers of  Texas  today  and  are  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  professional  men,  sci- 
entists, successful  farmers  and  men  of 
prominence  in  the  industrial  world. 
Nowadays  a  railroad  would  as  soon  con- 
sider being  without  a  corps  of  agricul- 
tural experts  as  it  would  consider  the 
release  of  its  chemists.  And  yet  not  so 
many  years  ago  railroads  smiled  indul- 
gently at  the  suggestion  that  such  cor- 
])orations  as  theirs  have  need  of  chemists 
if  the  latter  do  nothing  more  than  an- 


C.  M.  EVANS  CLINCHES  A  POINT 
APPfiAL  AS  A  SPEAKER 
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alyze  the  water  in  the  water  tanks. 
Many  a  corroded  and  scaled  locomotive 
boiler  has  been  avoided  by  taking  an- 
alysis of  the  water  before  using  it. 

Recently  a  gentleman  called  upon  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  Texas  Experiment 
Stations. 

**This  is  Mr.  Bainer,"  he  said,  **  form- 
erly of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. I  'm  now  associated  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  and  want  you  to  help  us 
get  out  a  bulletin.'' 

**A  bulletin?   On  what?'' 

"Everything  grown  along  our  lines. 
Here 's  the  list  of  subjects :  Com,  truck, 
fruits — I've  put  you  down  for  the  chap- 
ter on  corn— about  twenty-five  hundred 
words.     Can* I  count  on  you?" 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    BULLETIN 

Of  course  he  could.  He  went  to  other 
specialists  and  secured  their  promise  of 
contributions.  Sixty  thousand  copies  of 
this  bulletin  were  printed  by  the  road 
and  distributed  to  the  farming  folk  along 
its  lines. 

**We    are    inaugurating   an    agricul- 


J.  E.  VOTAW.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE     I 
MARSHALL  i&  EAST  TEXAS  RAILWAY.      ' 
WHOSE  WORK  FOR  THE  STATE 
HAS  BEEN  OFTEN  COMMENDED. 

tural  bureau  for  our  railroad.  We  are 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  specialist 
in 


IN  STOCK  JUDGING.  HIS 
IS  MARVELOUS^. 


This  is  the  substance  of  a  re- 
cent communication  to  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station  staff  from 
Mr.  T.  C.  Kimber,  Chief  Immigration 
Agent  of  the  Gould  lines. 

It's  a  delightful  experience  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  crew  of  one  of  these  dem- 
onstration trains.  The  members  become 
fired  with  an  enthusiasm  that  makes  it 
a  pleasure  to  stand  on  the  platform  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  for  thes^  trains  an 
generally  run  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  talk  to  the  crowd  that  has  come  for 
miles  to  listen. 

The  Bock  Island  Railroad,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  recently  con- 
ducted a  special  agricultural  train  over 
its  lines  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  This 
train  was  dubbed  **The  Larger  Crops 
Special'*  and  was  run  to  demonstrate 
the  possibilities  of  the  live  stock  indus- 
try in  Texas  when  the  farmer  has 
learned  to  raise  his  own  feed. 

The  train  consisted  of  a  baggage  car 
which  carried  all  the  literatnre  on  bet- 
ter crops  and  dry  farming  methods ;  six 
chair  cars  for  seating  the  crowds;  two 
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Pullmans  for  the  lecturers,  business  men 
and  others  accompanying  the  party ;  two 
private  cars  for  the  railroad  officials. 

8PEAKER8  PUT  IN  FULL  DAY 

The  speakers  lectured  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  darkness.  Each  night 
the  train  made  stops  and  night  meetings 
were  held.  Bach  member  of  the  staff 
made  fifteen  speeches  a  day. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Ed  R. 
Kone,  never  fails  to  throttle  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  diversified  farming. 
On  this  trip  he  revelled  in  it,  urging  the 
farmers  to  raise  their  own  seed,  showing 
them  the  advantages  of  native  grown 
seed  over  the  imported  varieties. 

Evans — Claude  M.  is  his  name — 
known  over  Texas  as  *'Si,''  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  chief  bellman  of  these  trains, 
talked  moisture  conservation.  But  Ev- 
ans is  at  his  best  on  the  flat  car.  stand- 
ing there  above  the  types  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  driving  home  the  praise  of 
the  thoroughbred  and  damning  the  mon- 
grel. 

Then  there  was  H.  M.  Cottrell,  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  of  the  Bock 
Island  Lines.  Mr.  Cottrell  used  to  be 
Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Kansas, 
and  that  possibly  accounts  for  the  gen- 
tleman's extreme  devotion  to  milo  as 
the  crop  for  dry  farming. 

"You  ought  to  plant  half  your  acreage 
to  milo,"  he  told  the  crowds;  ''it's  the 
drouth-resistant  crop  that  answers  every 
purpose  that  com  answers  and  yields  a 
crop  even  in  the  dryest  years." 

On  that  same  train  was  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hosey,    representing   Armour   &    Com- 


pany. He  was  not  there  to  defend  the 
''meat  trust"  or  warn  the  people  against 
reading  Upton  Sinclair's  ** Jungle" — 
here's  what  he  said: 

**The  people  of  Texas  are  paying 
Northern  packers  $50,000  a  day  for  pork 
and  pork  products  alone  when  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  should  be  pouring  into  the 
State  for  the  same  products!" 

RECEPTION   IN  THE  PANHANDLE 

This  train  covered  North  Texas  above 
Fort  Worth,  and  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Panhandle.  Everywhere  it  was 
welcomed.  One  man  rode  a  mile  on  his 
cultivator  to  see  and  hear.  A  widow 
drove  five  miles  with  her  six  children 
to  be  present  when  that  train  puUed  in 
at  the  station.  Business  houses  closed 
when  it  came  to  their  town;  commercial 
clubs  and  boys'  com  clubs  turned  out  in 
a  body,  and  the  bands  played  merrily 
the  while. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  these 
speeches  and  demonstrations  was*  3800, 
breaking  the  Louisiana  record,  the  high- 
est known  at  that  time,  by  500. 

Evans  ran  another  train  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 
They  covered  2217  miles ;  they  addressed 
31,455  people  at  55  stops  in  248  lectures. 
Out  of  the  twelve  days  of  the  schedule 
it  rained  seven;  but  the  people  came 
just  the  same,  standing  under  umbrellas 
while  the  train  crew  talked  from  the 
platforms. 

The  total  cost  of  operating  this  train 
was  $2244.  Of  this  the  IG^uri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  Railroad  paid  $1601;  the 
Mississippi  &  East  Texas  Railroad  $100. 
The  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  stood  for  $423.75,  this  sum  in- 
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eluding  the  salaries  of  the  speakers  from 
the  college,  which  is  a  regular  item. 

Such  a  train  pulled  into  a  Texas  town 
which  was  the  seat  of  a  prominent  fe- 
male college.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
trip,  C.  M.  Evans,  looked  at  the  crowd 
of  young  ladies  and  hustled  back  into 
the  car. 

'  *  Say, ' '  he  panted,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  tow  hair,  **I'm  stumped. 
Look  out  there — all  ladies!  What  are 
we  going  to  say  to  them?  Think  quick, 
you  fellows;  they're  waiting!" 

ROBERT  J.  POTTS,  ADVOCATE  OF  GOOD 
ROADS 

Robert  J.  Potts,  the  good  roads  man 
and  a  bachelor,  looked  and  smiled  regret- 
fully. Sam  McMillan,  who  used  to  be 
connected  with  the  State  College  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  at  Denton,  started  for  the 
platform  with  a  broad  grin.  The  home 
garden  would  be  the  thing  for  this  fair 
audience!     Sam  is  also  a  bachelor. 

On  the  platform  Sam  stopped  with  a 
jerk.  The  ladies  were  being  excellently 
provided  for,  thank  you.  There  was 
Prof.  J.  W.  Ridgeway,  the  specialist  on 
dairying,  talking  to  them  with  all  the 
fervor  and  grace  of  a  man  equal  to  the 
moment.  Ridgeway  is  married.  His 
brain  conceived  the  happy  thought  that 
these  future  wives  and  mothers  of  Texas 
would  be  int^fested  in  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  choice  cuts  of  meats  and 
the  economical  cuts.  Ridgeway  was 
right  in  his  surmise.  McMillan  must 
needs  wait  until  the  next  stop  to  talk 
about  the  home  garden. 

This  man  Evans  is  always  in  demand 
by  the  railroad  officials  when  they  con- 
template putting  on  an  agricultural  spe- 


cial. His  work  is  ''extension"  work  in 
Texas,  which  includes  everything  from 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  course  in 
agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
ers who  want  it  to  organizing  boys'  com 
clubs,  running  agricultural  trains  and 
judging  stock  at  a  State  or  county  fair. 
His  department  at  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  is  known 
as  the  Extension  Department,  a  co-opera- 
tive institution  enlisting  the  support  of 
the  railroads,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Texas  Legislature  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College.  All 
of  which  support  calls  for  divers  duties. 
C.  M.  Evans  is  a  busy  man,  and  the 
busier  he  is  the  more  he  revels  in  it. 

MEN  WHO  DO  THE  CIRCUIT  RIDINQ 

When  I  started  out  to  write  this  ar- 
ticle I  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  touch  upon  the  personalities  of 
the  men  who  have  made  the  topic  worth 
the  writing.  The  thing  seems  impos- 
sible. At  my  side  is  a  list  of  several 
closely  written  pages  of  the  men  in- 
volved in  this  work,  these  circuit-riders 
of  Texas.  Take  a  good  directory  of  the 
live  railroads  in  Texas,  a  roster  of  the 
staff  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Agriculturid  Depart- 
ment of  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  add  to  this  a  long  list 
of  government  experts,  throw  in  another 
sheet  of  Texas  bankers,  merchants  and 
plain  business  men  and  top  it  off  with 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  '*big"  men  of  the 
Eastern  railroad  circles,  and  you  will 
have  a  fair  roll  call  of  those  who  are 
increasing  railroad  tonnage  and  bringing 
agricultural  prosperity  to  Texas. 
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C.  M,  EVANS.  TEXAS  EXTENSION  WORKER 

WHO  HAS  MADE  CIRCUIT  RIDINC 

AN  INSTITUTION. 


The  late  Guy  L.  Stewart,  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Agent  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
Route,  left  behind  him  a  host  of  men  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Guy  Stewart  all  but 
lived  for  Texas;  his  greatest  ambition 
was  to  be  able  to  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time.  He  flashed  across  the 
State  and  located  a  sawmill  for  some 
man  in  the  East ;  ran  to  St.  Louis  to  be 
present  at  a  conference  looking  to  Texas 
development  and  was  back  again  con- 
ducting a  special  train  out  on  a  month's 
itinerary. 

The  writer  hadn't  seen  him  for  three 
years  when  one  day  not  long  ago  he 
rufilied  into  the  office. 

** Sorry,"  he  said,  refusing  a,  seat, 
'*but  look  here  what's  on  my  mind!" 

And  he  pulled  out  an  itinerary  of  a 
special  agricultural  train  that  was  to 
have  covered  hundreds  of  miles  in  Texas 
and  be  out  for  a  month  or  more. 

A  few  days  later  he  met  his  untimely 
end,  as  he  was  rushing  back  to  St. 
.  Louis  in  his  private  car  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  more  work  for  Texas. 

WHAT    HARRINGTON    DOES 

The  agricultural  director  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railway  is 
Dr.  P.  H.  Harrington,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Texas  Experiment  Stations.  Dr. 
Harrington's  work  is  a  good  illustration 


of  what  the  railroads  in  Texas  are  doing. 
He  visits  the  farmers  on  their  farms 
and  confers  with  them  about  their  prob- 
lems, offering  advice  in  the  selection  of 
seed,  preparation  of  soils  for  crops  and 
cultural  methods  throughout  the  sea- 
son, selection  of  crops  likely  to  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  given  locality,  maintenance 
of  rotation  in  order  to  keep  up  fertility 
of  the  soil,  questions  of  irrigation  and 
drainage,  distribution  of  seeds  or  plants 
not  hitherto  tried,  with  the  expectation 
of  introducing  new  industries  along  the 
line  of  the  raUroad. 

The  traffic  manager  and  the  agricul- 
tural director  of  a  railroad  always  have 
their  ears  to  the  ground.  If  there  is  a 
chance  to  take  a  stitch  in  time,  they 
spare  no  efforts  or  money  to  take  it. 

Last  summer  a  certain  railroad  in 
Tdxas  discovered  that  the  cotton  cater'- 
pillar  was  in  the  fields  throughout  its 
territory.  The  road  awoke  to  the  re- 
alization of  the  seriousness  of  this  out- 
break before  the  growers  themselves 
were  alive  to  the  situation.  The  traffic 
manager  made  a  flying  inspection;  the 
situation  was  serious.  Something  had  to 
be  done  and  that  quickly. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Austin  got  a  wire  from  the  traffic 
manager,  explaining  the  situation  and 
asking  for  an  entomologist.     One  was 
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sent  to  him.  There  were  some  govern- 
ment entomologists  cruising  aroimd  that 
section.  The  traffic  manager  got  these. 
He  called  for  an  entomologist  from  the 
State  Experiment  Station;  it  had  no 
funds  then  to  finance  this  assistance. 

''Come  on,"  wired  the  traffic  man- 
ager; **I11  look  after  that  part." 

This  entomologist  went  but  missed  the 
traffic  manager  at  the  appointed  meet- 
ing place. 

"He  didn't  get  your  wire,"  explained 
a  railroad  official.  **He  ran  out  of  here 
this  morning  and  is  a  hundred  miles 
down  the  line  somewhere  with  the  other 
entomologists,  holding  mass  meetings  of 
cotton  growers  and  getting  them  started 
in  the  fight  against  this  insect." 

ENTOMOLOGIST   GOT    BUSY 

The  entomologist  went  scouting  on  his 
own  hook  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  business 
men  and  cotton  growers  to  spread  the 
alarm  and  help  get  the  situation  in  hand. 
There  was  plenty  to  do.  The  business 
men  gave  their  time  and  their  automo- 
biles to  the  work. 

In  the  meantime  the  traffic  manager 
was  working  with  his  men  back  and 
forth  over  another  branch  of  the  line. 
Came  the  news  that  the  arsenical  that 
was  necessary  for  poisoning  the  cater- 
pillar was  not  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  issue.  Tons  were 
needed;  the  available  sources  of  supply 
in  Texas  were  apparently  wiped  dry. 

Here  was  a  pretty  mess,  no  poison  and 


the  worms  spreading  like  fury.  Then 
the  traffic  manager  got  busy  again. 
He  burned  the  wires  over  the  country 
and  found  his  poison  supply  in  St.  Louis. 
By  fastest  trains  it  was  brought  by  the 
ton  to  a  central  distributing  point. 

**  Instruct  the  growers  to  pool  their 
orders  for  the  poison,"  wired  the  traf- 
fic manager.  **  Deadhead  their  orders  to 
supply  station  by  wire.  Deadhead  the 
poison  to  them  by  express.  Give  it  to 
them  for  actual  cost  in  St.  Louis." 

The  entomologists  who  were  working 
with  the  traffic  manager  carried  this 
news  over  the  line.  The  traffic  man- 
ager put  his  finger  on  the  situation  and 
kept  it  there. 

''Say  to  Mr.  I  should  like  him 

to  report  tonight.  Advise  agent  at  that 
point  and  instruct  him  to  notify  growers 
of  Mr.  's  coming." 

HOW  THE   FIGHT  WAS  WON 

An  entomologist  got  off  the  train  at  a 
t*ertain  point  and  was  handed  this  wire. 
When  he  finished  with  that  locality  and 
went  to  his  instructed  designation  it 
was  to  find  the  agent  there  prepared  for 
him.  He  had  closed  the  station  and  had 
ridden  out  among  the  growers.  The 
growers  were  there  to  meet  the  entomolo- 
gist and  to  receive  his  assistance  in  the 
fight. 

The  traffic  manager  won  that  fight 
just  as  he  has  won  others.  He  stands 
for  co-operation  and  practices  it.  Doher- 
ty  is  his  name,  William  Doherty  of  the 
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Brownsville  division  of  the  Frisco  road,  nor  will  their  names  adorn  bronze  shafts 

Thns  it  goes.     The  fight  for  better  in  the  public  square.     Their 's    is   the 

crops  and  a  better  Texas  goes  on  day  silent  tribute  of  the  extra  blade  beside 

after  day,  year  after  year.    These  men,  the  single  one  that  grew  before.    Their 's 

these  circuit  riders,  take  little  credit  unto  is  the  honor  of  the  prophet  in  his  own 

themselves;  their  work  is  not  classical^  land. 


HOW  THE  TRAVELER  GOT  SQUARE 

A  traveling  man  went  into  a  railway  restaurant  and  gazed  disccmtentedly  at 
the  profusion  of  pies  and  small  cakes  on  the  counter.  '' Haven't  you  got  any- 
thing solid  to  eat?"  he  asked. 

''Shall  I  give  you  some  beans?"  said  the  proprietor,  with  his  most  persua- 
sive smile. 

The  traveler  assented,  and  making  short  work  of  them,  asked:  "How  much?" 

** Twenty-five  cents,"  was  the  bland  response. 

**What!"  cried  the  drummer;  '* twenty-five  cents  for  a  spoonful  of  cold 
beans?" 

The  proprietor  continuing  firm  in  his  price,  the  man  paid  it  and  departed. 

But  late  that  afternoon  a  telegram  was  handed  in  to  the  restaurant  keeper,  for 
which  he  paid  twenty-five  cents. 

It  ran  thus:  "Don't  you  think  your  price  aiittle  high  on  beans?" 


SECRETS  FOR  SUCGESSSEEKERS 

The  whole  secret  of  success  is  in  thinking  you  are  successful. 

No  matter  what  comes,  keep  a  cheerful  countenance  on  the  front  of  your  face 
and  you'll  come  out  all  right. 

There  is  no  joke  so  bad  but  what  you  can  laugh  at  it  if  you  try. 

There's  always  a  laugh  coming. 

Let  it  loose. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  started  to  catch  a  train.   As  he  was 
hurrying  sdong,  a  black  cat  ran  straight  across  his  pathway. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  "bad  luck." 

Sure  enough,  when  he  arrived  at  the  station,  the  train  had  gone. 

"I  knew  I'd  have  bad  luck,"  he  said  to  himself. 

A  few  hours  later  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  wire  that  the  train  was 
wrecked  and  every  person  on  board  had  been  killed. 

"I'm  the  one  who  had  the  bad  luck,"  said  the  man's  wife,  as  she  heard  the 
news. 

This  goes  to  show  that  a  black  cat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case ;  hence,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  be  cheerful. 

Another  time  a  man  walked  under  a  ladder,  and  about  an  hour  afterward  he 
lost  both  feet. 

But  then,  they  were  pigs'  feet  and  he  was  taking  them  home  to  dinner. 

Another  time  thirteen  men  sat  down  to  dine.  Within  a  year  every  man  died. 

The  undertaker  in  that  town  says  he  certainly  does  not  believe  thirteen  is  an 
unlucky  number. 

It  all  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  a  thing.  My  advice  is  that  you  look  at 
things  cheerfully — ^like  the  undertaker. 

I  r.  .  T-B^^  Broum. 
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ONNOLT,  head  and  shouldeis 

Gout  of  the  cabin,  was  in  time 
to  see  Svenson,  the  Swede, 
burst  like  a  maniac  from  the 
group  of  men  fighting  like 
shadows  in  the  mist  of  the  forward 
pump.  He  caught  faintly  his  yell  of  de- 
fiance as  Flick,  the  second  officer,  ran 
out  from  among  the  shadows  and  inter- 
cepted him  with  a  blow  from  a  knotted 
fist  that  sent  him  reeling  into  the  drown- 
ing wash  of  the  sea.  He  shouted  as  the 
little  gray  man  followed  up  Svenson's 
huge  bulk,  like  a  terrier,  and  other  fig- 
ures staggered  out  of  the  blinding 
sptime,  naked  armed,  bare  chested,  with 
Svenson's  panic  gleaming  in  their  eyes. 
Flick  saw  him  as  he  came  across  the 
deck  and  planted  his  back  against  the 
port  davit,  where  the  tops  of  the  seas 
swept  over  him  in  smothering  rushes. 

'  *  They  Ve  left  the  pumps ! "  he  shouted 
as  Connoly  came  up.    '*I'm  damned — *' 

A  ton  of  water  breaking  over  the  rail 
sent  him  reeling  out  among  the  men.  He 
picked  himself  up  and  staggered  to  Con- 
noly, his  thin,  gray-bearded  face  ques- 
tioning him  eagerly. 

''She's  a  little  better,  boys!"  shouted 
the  captain.  '  *  But  we  can 't  take  her  out 
into  thatr' 

He  pointed  out  into  the  grayness  of  the 
sea,  broken  only  by  the  foaming  tops 
that  rode  rail-high  with  the  ship. 

"My  Qod,  men,  no  boat  would  live — " 

The  voice  of  a  seaman  rose  almost  in  a 
shriek. 


''We're  full!  We're  full  to  a  foot  of 
the  hatches,  I  tell  y'!  She's  got  to  go 
now  or  never!" 

There  was  sullen  assent  in  a  dozen 
water-blistered  eyes.  From  early  mom- 
ing  until  noon  these  men  had  clung  to 
a  sinking  ship  because  each  cherished  in 
him  a  memory  of  the  woman.  Because 
of  her  they  had  fought  until  their  hands 
bled  and  their  breath  came  in  gasps. 
They  had  watched  the  schooner  selile 
inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot,  struggling 
stubbornly  for  the  precious  minutes 
which  would  give  life  to  her,  until  arms 
hung  limp  and  effortless  and  men  fell 
exhausted  upon  the  deck  when  others 
took  their  turns  at  the  pumps.  And 
above  them  all  Svenson  had  worked  and 
urged  and  cursed  those  whose  nerve  be- 
gan to  fail  them,  until,  when  the  last 
minute  seemed  riding  on  each  white- 
crested  rush  of  the  sea,  something  broke 
within  him,  and  he  turned  in  his  despair 
to  the  boats.  It  was  Svenson  now  who 
rushed  to  the  falls.  In  an  instant  Con- 
noly was  among  the  panic-stricken  men. 

' '  You  can 't  live  in  that  sea ! "  he  shout- 
ed. "Fight  it  out  another  hour,  men — 
one  more  hour!"  The  black  cook  had 
drawn  a  knife  to  cut  the  davit  ropes,  and 
Connoly  dragged  him  back  by  the  throat. 

"You  will  stay!"  he  shrieked,  with  an 
oath.  From  behind  him  he  heard  Sven- 
son's  loud  call  for  help,  and  as  he  stum- 
bled to  the  deck  with  the  cook  he  saw 
that  the  Swede  had  slipped  his  end  of 
the  falls  and  was  straining  at  the  ropes 
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to  keep  the  boat  from  being  rammed  by 
the  heads  of  the  seas.  Even  as  he  freed 
himself  of  the  negro,  a  huge  sweep  of 
water  shot  up  like  a  geyser  from  the 
schooner's  side,  hurling  the  bow  of  the 
small  boat  to  the  deck  and  hitting  Sven- 
son  a  blow  that  sent  him  half  amid^ps. 
The  tackle  had  slipped  from  its  block, 
leaving  the  ropes  and  davit  useless,  and, 
commanded  by  the  voice  of  the  crazed 
Swede,  the  demoralized  crew  rushed 
across  to  the  starboard  boat.  Connoly 
had  missed  Flick,  and  now  the  little  old 
mate  came  running  from  the  cabin  with 
a  revolver  in  his  hand.  The  captain 
went  between  him  and  the  men. 

''Let  'em  go,  Flick!"  he  cried. 
* 'They're  leaving  the  other  boat.  Let 
'em  go.    They  're  mad ! ' ' 

Slowly  Flick  backed  to  the  port  side, 
his  pistol  cocked,  watching  the  men  to 
starboard  like  a  cat.  For  a  few  moments 
he  stood  there,  his  weather- whitened  eyes 
never  for  an  instant  off  the  thrilling 
scene  before  him ;  then  he  turned  to  the 
abandoned  boat,  and  as  he  leaned  over 
to  begin  the  readjustment  of  the  tackle  a 
cry  as  filled  with  madness  as  that  of 
Svenson's  fell  from  his  lips.  He  whirled 
about  with  his  revolver  on  a  dead  level, 
but  was  a  moment  too  late.  As  the  re- 
port of  the  shot  sounded  faintly  above 
the  thunder  of  the  sea  the  starboard 
boat,  filled  with  half-mad  men,  slipped 
down  into  the  gray  mist,  and  when  Flick 
reached  the  empty  falls  he  could  only 
blaze  away  at  a  pitching  shadow  that 
was  losing  itself  in  the  gloom.  Connoly 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and,  like  one 
dazed  by  a  sudden  blow.  Flick  slowly 
faced  him. 

"Jim,  she's — stove  inf 

There  was  a  terror  in  his  eyes  that 
Connoly  could  not  fail  to  understand. 
He  knew  that  the  little  man  was  think- 
ing of  what  was  down  in  the  cabin. 
Speechless,  the  two  returned  to  the  port 
davits  and  stood  over  the  ruined  boat. 
From  it  Connoly  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
gray  desolation  that  shut  in  the  sinking 
ship.  The  schooner  rode  more  easily 
now.  She  had  settled  until  the  resist- 
ance she  gave  to  the  sea  was  as  solid  as 
that  of  a  mass  of  steel,  and  the  ramming 
of  her  sides  only  sent  jarring  throes 
through  her  timbers,  as  though  a  thou- 
sand-ton weight  touched  her  gently  each 
time  she  was  struck.  A  few  minutes 
more,  a  sudden  sweep  of  water  over  the 


rail,  and  Connoly  knew  that  she  would 
go  down,  quietly  and  witibout  sensation, 
but  with  merciful  quickness.  He  turned 
toward  the  cabin,  and  at  the  threshold 
of  the  door  that  led  to  where  the  woman 
lay  he  paused  for  an  instant  and  fought 
for  the  strength  that  he  knew  he  would 
need.  Then  he  opened  it  and  entered. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  a  woman  lay 
upon  a  cot,  her  strangely  white  tBi&e 
turned  expectantly  toward  the  door.  As 
Connoly  came  through  she  smiled,  and 
her  beautiful  eyes  brightened  with  a 
glad  light. 

' '  It  has  seemed  so  long,  Jim, ' '  she  said, 
her  voice  rising  barely  above  a  whisper. 
"The  storm  frightens  me.  But  it's 
quieter  now,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  dear!" 

The  man  took  off  his  dripping  hat  and 
coat  and  sat  down  beside  her.  The  wom- 
an, as  he  did  so,  drew  down  the  coverlet 
a  few  inches  so  that  he  might  see  the  lit- 
tle pink  face  lying  against  her  boaom. 
He  leaned  over,  more  to  hid  his  own 
whiteness  than  to  caress,  and  stroked  the 
baby's  cheek  with  a  big  forefinger.  The 
woman  took  his  other  hand  and  pressed 
it  happily.  She  spoke  no  word,  but  when 
the  man  raised  himself  to  look  into  her 
face  he  saw  the  great  dawn  of  the  new 
life  shining  adoringly  in  her  eyes.  The 
gentle  happiness  there  seemed  to  creep 
up  and  embrace  him,  like  a  thousand 
clinging  arms,  and  with  his  heart  almost 
brealdng  in  its  agony  he  pressed  his  Itps 
close  down  against  her  own  and  for 
many  minutes  lay  quietly,  listening  to 
the  bursting  crashes  of  the  sea  and  count- 
ing the  time  when  the  last  moment  of 
them  all  would  come.  After  a  time  the 
woman  said: 

"Jim!" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Are  you — very  glad?" 

The  man  pressed  her  face  to  him  with 
passionate  tenderness.  He  did  not  an- 
swer in  words,  but  the  woman  was  satis- 
fied. Then  he  gently  drew  himself 
away,  the  young  wife's  eyes  following 
him  inquiringly. 

"You're  not  going  back — now?"  she 
asked.    "I  thought—" 

"Yes — Flick  is  in  charge,"  he  said 
quickly.  "But  I  must  see— that  every- 
thing's all  right — "  Between  his  words 
he  hesitated,  listening  to  a  sound  un- 
der his  feet  that  thrilled  him.  It  was 
like    the    bumping    of    floating    cargo 
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against  the  dec^.  The  water  was  rising 
faster  than  he  supposed,  but  he  showed 
no  sign  of  the  fear  that  was  in  him. 

**You  will  be  back  soon?" 

'*Right  away,  Jen!" 

He  came  back  to  kiss  her,  the  sicken- 
ing throbbing  at  his  heart  almost  suffo- 
cating him  as  he  looked  down  into  the 
woman's  confident  eyes,  luminous  with  a 
touch  of  the  old  fever.  He  was  glad  that 
she  did  not  know.  It  would  make  the 
end  easier  for  him — and  for  her,  if  the 
end  had  to  come.  And  he  knew  there 
was  only  one  chance  in  ten  thousand 
against  it.  As  he  passed  out  of  the  cabin 
he  saw  the  life  belts  strung  along  the 
ceiling.  For  an  instant  it  flashed  into 
his  mind  that  he  might  use  them.  As 
quickly  the  thought  passed  from  him. 
They  would  only  prolong  their  misery  a 
little  longer,  and  the  woman — ^he  shud- 
dered as  he  pictured  what  those  few 
minutes  of  life  battling  in  the  sea  would 
mean  for  her.  The  end  would  come 
easier  in  the  cabin.  In  the  last  minute 
she  would  understand,  and  would  love 
him  more  for  it.  So  he  passed  out,  clos- 
ing the  4oor  carefully  behind  him,  and 
scanned  the  deck  for  Flick. 

In  the  mist  which  enshrouded  the 
abandoned  pump,  belched  up  in  clouds 
over  the  bow,  he  saw  him  fighting  feebly 
where  Svenson  and  the  crew  had  been 
half  an  hour  before.  It  struck  Connoly 
that  there  was  a  touch  of  the  Swede's 
madness  in  him  now,  for  only  madness 
could  keep  him  there,  with  his  arms 
steadily  rising  and  falling  as  if  the 
rhythm  of  the  pump  count  was  still 
sounding  in  his  ears.  He  had  come  out 
to  shake  hands  with  Flick  and  pass  a  last 
word  with  him,  because  Flick  had  stood 
by  him  and  the  woman.  But  something 
held  him  from  interrupting  the  man  at 
the  pump.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
mate  had  lost  count  of  material  things, 
and  that  his  madness  was  a  blessing.  He 
might  have  had  a  chance  in  a  hundred  or 
two  by  packing  himself  with  life  belts, 
but  that  chance  was  hardly  worth  fight- 
ing for.  Connoly  would  scarcely  have 
taken  it  himself  had  he  been  alone. 

For  a  few  moments  he  listened  for  the 
sound  under  his  feet.  But  he  heard  and 
felt  only  the  jarring  of  the  ship  which 
came  of  the  seas  pounding  against  her. 
With  his  eyes  on  Flick  he  went  to  the 
midship  hatch  and  thrust  an  arm 
through  the  hole  that  had  been  made  for 


a  pump.  He  did  not  expect  to  touch 
water.  The  fact  that  he  did  brought 
him  to  his  feet  as  though  something  had 
bitten  him.  Flick  had  seen  him,  and 
stood  huddled  just  out  of  the  sheets  of 
spray  that  shot  over  the  bow,  watching 
as  if  the  sight  of  the  man  rising  from 
his  knees  was  curious  and  interesting. 
Connoly  beckoned  to  him.  Flick's  only 
response  was  to  dive  back  into  the  mist, 
like  an  animal  hunting  cover,  and  then 
again  Connoly  saw  him,  shadow-like, 
bending  and  rising  with  the  motion  of 
the  pump. 

A  great  shudder  ran  through  the 
schooner.  If  she  had  possessed  a  tight 
hold  Connoly  would  have  thought  that 
she  had  struck  a  rock.  The  leeward 
drift  that  had  won  these  last  hours  of 
existence  for  her  against  the  rushes  of 
the  sea  seemed  suddenly  stopped,  as  if 
she  had  steadied  herself  for  tiie  final  en- 
gulfment.  Connoly  turned  and  ran  for 
the  cabin.  He  heard  Flick's  cry  behind 
him  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
man  as  he  staggered  out  of  the  mess  for- 
ward. But  it  was  too  late  to  stop,  even 
to  give  a  last  word  to  Flick.  Over  his 
shoulder  he  saw  the  starboard  rail  hid- 
den in  a  mass  of  seething  water,  and  as 
he  reached  the  door  it  swished  about  him 
ankle  deep  and  followed  him  in  a  torrent 
into  the  cabin.  Again  he  heard  that  cry 
of  Flick's,  but  he  shut  the  door,  as  he 
had  planned,  and  bolted  it  to  give  him- 
self a  few  last  moments  of  life  with  the 
woman. 

When  he  turned  to  her  with  the  trag- 
edy that  had  overtaken  them  written  in 
his  face,  his  outstretched  arms  dropped 
slowly  to  his  side.  Only  her  name  fell 
from  his  lips.  The  words  that  he  had 
meant  to  say  were  left  unspoken.  The 
woman  was  asleep.  Her  face  was  toward 
him,  and  in  the  dim  lamp  glow  he  saw 
deepening  in  her  cheeks  the  flush  of  re- 
turning fever.  One  white  hand  had 
fallen  over  the  side  of  the  cot,  and  on  it 
gleamed  their  wedding  ring.  Like  an 
animal  Connoly  fell  upon  his  knees.  The 
water  trickled  about  his  fingers  as  he 
crept  to  her.  At  the  bedside  he  stretched 
an  arm  over  her,  so  gently  that  she  did 
not  awaken.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  door,  grim  with  the  terror  of  this  last 
moment,  but  filled  with  the  splendid 
sanity  of  his  resolve.  The  sea  would  not 
get  the  best  of  him.  He  would  have  the 
woman,  at  the  last — and  ^o  firmly,  J^at 
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the  hell  of  a  thousand  seas  could  not 
separate  them.  But  it  would  not  be  until 
the  last — ^the  very  last.  Then  she  would 
awaken  only  to  know  that  he  was  there, 
and  would  die  before  the  misery  and  the 
terror  of  it  all  came  to  her.  The  man 
fancied  that  he  heard  the  beating  of 
water  against  the  panels;  his  staring 
eyes  saw  it  pouring  faster  under  the 
door — ^he  heard  it  straining  against  the 
cabin  walls.  The  floor  seemed  lifting 
him  up.  Bow  first,  the  schooner  was  div- 
ing to  her  doom.  His  arm  grew  heavier 
over  the  woman.  His  other  slipped  un- 
der her  head.  Then  came  another  shock, 
longer  than  the  one  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  after  that  tiiere  was  absolute  quiet, 
save  for  the  trickling  of  water  under  the 
door  and  the  tremendous  beating  of  his 
own  heart. 

Still  the  woman  slept. 

There  came  a  knock  from  outside, 
again  and  again,  and  then  a  sudden  pres- 
sure that  burst  the  bolt,  and  Flick  stood 
there,  babbling  words  that  seemed  to 
have  no  meaning.  He  went  as  suddenly 
as  he  came,  and  Gonnoly  could  hear  his 
sobbing  voice  dying  away  on  deck.  He 
drew  his  arms  from  the  woman  and  fol- 
lowed. At  the  door  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  slipped  out. 

The     woman's     fever-stricken      face 


moved  a  little.  Her  eyelids  trembled, 
and  after  a  moment  she  opened  them. 

**Jim!"  she  cidled  weakly. 

A  gust  of  wind  slammed  the  door. 

"Jim,  where  are  yout" 

She  drew  herself  up  on  an  elbow, 
frightened,  and  saw  the  water  running 
black  and  ugly  on  the  floor. 

*  *  Jim — Jim — Jim — ' ' 

A  man  sprang  through  the  door.  It 
was  Gonnoly.  He  wrapped  her  close  to 
his  wet  breast,  and  the  laugh  that  fell 
from  his  lips  was  filled  with  an  insane 
joy.  Over  his  shoulder,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  the  woman  saw  Flick. 

''Had  quite  a  time  of  it,  but  it's  all 
over  now,  sweetheart!"  whispered  Cwi- 
noly.  **  Where  do  you  think  the  old  tub 
is?  Couldn't  guess,  eht  Well,  she's 
settled  as  soundly  as  the  Bock  of  Ages 
somewhere  on  the  Thunder  Bay  shore! 
Tried  to  fight  her  off,  but  we  couldnt 
do  it.  Now  all  we've  got  to  do  is  to  eat 
and  sleep  until  somebody  comes  to  pull 
us  off.    Eh,  Flick  t" 

Flick  had  gone.  Out  on  deck,  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  indistinct  outline  of 
the  shore,  and  the  gleams  of  sunlight 
bursting  through  the  ragged  clouds,  he 
bowed  his  gray  head  and  softly  whis- 
pered what  littie  he  could  remember  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 


A  COLORED  PREACHER'S  EULOGY 

Congressman  Robert  W.  Burgess  of  Texas  is  reputed  to  have  told  this  one: 

A  negro  minister  was  called  on  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  a  member  of 
his  race  in  a  certain  Mississippi  town  some  years  ago.  The  deceased  was  a  gen- 
eral bad  character  and  had  been  killed  in  a  street  brawl.  In  addition  to  his  other 
derelictions  in  life  he  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  old  minister.  However,  the 
old  fellow,  in  a  spirit  of  ''Christian  charity,"  as  he  expressed  it,  consented  to 
**make  a  few  remarks  at  de  grave." 

When  the  gathering  assembled  he  arose  and  said: 

"My  breddem  and  sistem,  I  ain't  er  gwine  ter  tell  you  dat  Bill  Jackson  wub 
a  good  nigger,  'ca'se  he  wam't.  I  ain't  gwine  ter  tell  you  dat  he  was  er  frien' 
er  mine,  neider,  'ca'se  he  wam't  dat.  I  ain't  er  gwine  ter  lie  about  him  jes'  'ca'se 
he's  dead,  but  den  I  ain't  er  gwine  ter  say  nothin'  against  him.  I  jes'  wants  ter 
call  yer  'tention  to  one  thing.  We  has  been  tole  in  de  good  book  dat  de  mills  uv  de 
gods  grinds  slow,  but  dey  sho'  does  pulverize,  an'  Bill  Jackson  is  er  victim  uv  dem 
succumstances."  ^         ,,    ■     nr^ni(> 
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9g  Motfu  |l.  0|ohnUlrr 
VI-JOEYS  JO 

Somewhere,  tometime  in  tome  long,  long  ago, 

There  may  have  been  a  pair,  free  and  afloat, 
Happy  at  Joey  and  at  Joey't  Jo, 

Within  their  tent  or  on  their  little  boat. 
For  they  had  youth  and  all  of  Ute  before. 

Gleaming  with  love — love  pure  and  primitive — 
Deep  at  the  tea,  wide  at  the  circling  tnore 

That  bound  the  world  In  which  they  loved  to  live. 

They  were  but  fither  folk,  thete  happy  two. 

Comely  of  face,  clean-limbed  and  ttrong  In  form; 
For  in  their  world  only  the  daring  few 

Remain  to  be  piayfellowt  with  the  ttorm; 
And  they  had  met  him  In  the  open  place, 

And  plaved  him  fair  till  he  could  play  no  more; 
And  they  had  raced  him  oft,  and  won  tne  race 

To  tome  tafe  thelter  on  a  friendly  thore. 

Through  long,  long  dayt  they  tearched  the  watert  wide 

Of  bay  and  bayou,  and  of  thai  low  lake; 
At  night,  on  bayou  bank  or  river  tide, 

Their  tent  thone  white  against  the  wood  and  brake; 
Or  if  the  wind  too  early  went  to  tieep. 

And  left  them  far  from  bayou  bankt  and  bare. 
They  tiept  at  sweetly  on  the  night- veiled  deep, 

Above  whose  heaving  botom  thone  the  start. 

Then  little  Joey  came  to  live  with  them, 

And  in  a  week  he  had  a  bay-wide  fame; 
And  as  of  old,  wise  men  sought  Bethlehem, 

So  unto  him  on  Spillman's  Island  came. 
From  bayou  bank  and  bay,  and  riverside. 

The  fisher  folk  to  share,  at  least  in  part. 
The  glory  of  the  father's  manly  pride. 

And  the  great  Joy  that  filled  the  mother's  heart. 

And  little  Joey  grew  a  three-year-old. 

And  was  as  glad  as  he  was  brave  and  strong; 
The  sunshine  loved  his  locks  of  finest  gold. 

The  south  wind  to  his  laughter  danced  along; 
And  he  could  bait  a  hook  and  swing  a  pole. 

And  throw  a  line,  from  either  boat  or  shore; 
And  he  could  stand  up  when  the  boat  would  roll. 

And  with  a  boatman's  skill  could  dip  an  oar. 

And  then  the  freshet  came.  Above  Its  roar 

A  child  voice  cried  for  Joey  and  for  Jo; 
And  where  the  water  like  a  mad  thing  tore 

At  riven  trees  they  saw  the  yellow  glow 
Of  golden  locks,  and  then  the  gleaming  ray 

Of  a  red  dress.    And  San  Jacinto,  swift 
And  treacherous,  forever  hid  away 

Wee  Joey  in  her  quicksands  and  her  drift. 

And  Jo  and  Joev,  young  and  lovers  yet. 

Sailed  out  and  out,  and  far  and  far  away; 
But  even  youth  sometime  can  not  forget 

When  sorrow  comes  clad  ail  in  fadeless  gray. 
So  when  once  more  the  autumn  gaily  flaunts 

Her  glories,  playthings  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
The  fisher  folk,  in  their  familiar  haunts, 

Were  glad  to  meet  and  greet  them  back  again. 

And  so  they  searched  the  bay  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  fished  the  lakes  within  the  low  marsh  lands, 
Until  they  pitched  their  quiet  camp  once  more 

On  San  Jacinto's  ever-shifting  sands. 
And  Jo  and  Joey,  one  In  Joy  and  grief, 

Sat  in  the  dusk  and  watched  the  water  swift 
Rush  by,  and  on  it  danced  an  autumn  leaf, 

Yellow  and  red,  caught  in  the  whirling  drift. 

*'Oh,  Joey!  Joey!"  and  with  one  mad  leap 

The  father  p!unged  into  the  rushing  stream. 
And  rose  again  out  of  the  whirling  deep. 

And  clutched  the  red  leaf  with  the  go.den  gleam. 
And  held  it  up  between  him  and  the  sky, 

Up  to  the  stars  that  scanned  the  darkened  shore. 
At  last  despair  found  voice  in  one  faint  cry 

The  dark  drift  danced — and  Joey  was  no  more. 

Now  when  the  bay  is  bright  and  blue  skies  smile, 

Against  some  shore  a  sail  may  show  up  white; 
Or  on  some  bayou  bank,  or  marshy  isle, 

A  little  tent  may  spring  up  over  night; 
And  at  the  tiller  sits  a  woman  gray, 

And  o'er  the  campflre  bends  a  woman  low. 
And  ask  the  fisher  folk  that  pass  that  way. 

And  they  will  whisper,  "That  Is  Joey's  Jo." 
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JOUBNEY    to    Athens    from 

A  Italy  is  not  an  easy  one.  We 
left  La  Cava,  the  termination 

of  the  famous  Amalfi  drive. 

early  in  the  morning,  arriv- 
ing at  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatic  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  very  pleasantly,  conversing  with 
a  Sicilian,  who  spoke  English,  and  told 
us  many  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
legends  and  customs.  At  Brindisi  we 
boarded  the  Ctmdia  of  the  Italian  line, 
and  next  morning  awakening  at  eight 
we  were  in  sight  of  the  snow-crowned 
Albanian  Mountains,  on  a  smooth,  blue, 
beautiful  sea,  with  the  Othonian  Islands 
in  view.  Here  we  were  held  in  quaran- 
tine twenty-four  hours.  The  steerage 
passengers  were  taken  ashore  to  the 
quarantine  station  and  ** steamed.*'     It 


was  rather  a  funny  sight  to  us  as  we  sat 
on  our  steamer,  watching  in  the  distance 
the  men  run  out  of  the  house  from  their 
hot  bath — strip  themselves  and  jump 
into  the  Gulf  of  Corfu  for  a  cool  swim. 
We  really  envied  them  their  cool  bath. 

The  next  morning  an  Italian-Qreek 
doctor  came  aboard  and  we  filed  in  line 
and  were  asked  in  Greek  to  sign  our 
names,  show  our  tongues  and  to  let  him 
feel  our  pulse  and  then  pay  him  five 
lira  each — that  is,  one  good  American 
dollar. 

Our  acquaintances  on  the  Candia  rep- 
resented a  number  of  countries.  Two 
among  the  passengers  told  us  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  Greece.  A  Greek 
deputy  or  senator — as  we  would  call  him 
— was  on  his  way  to  Athens  to  parlia- 
ment.    He  spoke  a  little   English   and 
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said  that  the  Qreek  parliament  had  but 
one  chamber,  that  the  deputies  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  were  elected 
for  four  years,  received  four  hundred 
dollars  for  each  annual  session,  and  that 
the  country  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  provinces.  He  told  us  the  parliament 
held  its  sessions  at  night,  beginning  at 
ten  o'clock  and  adjourning  about  four 
in  the  morning. 

One  other  interesting  acquaintance 
was  a  young  Englishman,  Charles  Law- 
son  Hall,  who  is  one  of  seven  boys  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  England  and 
called  King's  Messengers.  Thoy  are  in 
training  for  the  diplomatic  service.  This 
boy  spoke  Italian  and  Greek  so  fluently 
that  we  were  quite  undecided  at  first 
as  to  what  nation  claimed  him. 

ISLAND  OF  CORFU 

We  were  in  sight  of  the  island  and 
city  of  Corfu  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  allowed  to  go  ashore,  where  we  had 
a  drive,  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Venetian  gate,  the  two  ruined  fortresses 
which  England  dismantled  when  she 
ceded  it  to  Greece,  of  the  quaint  and  nar- 
row streets  and  of  the  composite  popula- 
tion with  their  bright  colored  dresses. 
Corfu  is  a  page  of  romance  and  history. 
The  later  Greeks  identified  it  as  the 
Homeric  Phajacia,  an  island   where  all 


men  were  sailors.  In  classical  times  the 
internal  dissensions  of  Corcyra  were  the 
immediate  Cause  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Wars.  It  was  a  favorite  spot  of  first  the 
Romans,  then  the  Venetians,  and  was 
later  taken  by  pirates.  Then  the  Turks 
gained  power,  and  in  turn  lost  to  the 
English  who  ceded  it  to  Greece. 

Corfu  is  very  fertile,  as  we  could  see 
from  the  abundant  vegetables  and  fruits 
in  the  market  place. 

The  eucalyptus  tree  flourishes  near  the 
shore.  Our  drive  took  us  to  a  high  cliff 
where  we  were  shown  some  large  rocks 
in  the  sea,  one  of  which  tradition  calls 
the  ship  of  Ulysses  in  reference  to  the 
turning  into  stone  of  the  PhaBacians  by 
Poseidon. 

PICTURESQUE  DALMATIANS 

We  returned  to  the  Candia  and  watch- 
ed the  picturesque  Dalmatians  in  their 
row  boats  as  we  sailed  away.  Everything 
was  steeped  in  a  glow  and  glory  of  color 
— sea  and  islands  and  sky  growing  richer 
with  the  sunset  hues.  We  were  sailing 
over  seas  famous  in  the  old  historic  naval 
battles  of  the  world ;  near  Actium,  where 
Augustus  Caesar  won  his  victory  over 
Marc  Antony,  near  the  rock  of  Sappho's 
leap.  Ithaca,  too,  was  in  sight  as  we 
came  near  the  end  of  our  course  in  this 
lovely  Ionian  Sea. 

The  next   morning  we  remained  on 
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deck  viewing  Corinth  through  field 
glasses  and  passing  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  we  sailed  through  the  bay  and 
into  the  Canal  of  Corinth — some  four 
miles  in  length  and  sixty  feet  wide. 
The  Candia  was  barely  able  to  pass 
through.  This  canal  was  begun  years 
ago  by  Nero,  then  Vespasian  took  up  the* 
work,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
1882.  The  deepest  cut  is  250  feet  and 
the  shortest  170  feet.  It  passes  through 
solid  rock  and  its  sides  are  as  yet  almost 
vertical.  The  cost  amounted  to  $7,000,- 
000.  This  canal  saves  vessels  200  miles 
from  Brindisi  to  Athens  or  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

Just  a  few  lines  about  the  geography 
and  size  of  Greece  might  make  a  paper 
on  Greece  more  interesting.  Greece  and 
West  Virginia  are  about  the  same  size. 
It  covers  only  25,000  square  miles.  Ath- 
ens lies  on  the  38th  parallel — a  little 
north  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Many 
bays  indent  the  coast  line  of  Greece  and 
it  is  nearly  2000  miles  in  length — ^three 
times  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  enclost' 
it — and  the  area  is  smaller  than  that  of 
Portugal  and  the  coast  line  much  longer 
than  that  of  Spain.  The  population  of 
Greece  is  2,631,952  and  of  the  city  of 
Athens  150,000. 

About  two  o'clock  we  entered  and  an- 
chored in  the  harbor  of  Pireaus,  with  its 
boats  of  white  and  reddish  brown  sails 


dancing  and  coming  towards  us  over  the 
waves,  and  soon  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  Greeks  Hnd  were  hurried  into  small 
boats  and  rowed  ashore,  where  we  took  a 
little  train  to  Athens.  We  had  our  first 
view  of  the  Greek  peasant  with  his  fus- 
iauelU,  We  looked  out  of  the  windows 
— first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
trying  to  realize  that  we  were  really  in 
Greece,  where  the  gods  once  dwelt ;  where 
Homer  snug  and  Achilles  fought  and 
.w  here  the  Argonauts  began  their  journey 
in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A  half 
hour's  journey  brought  us  into  the  heart 
of  Athens  and  carriages  conveyed  us  to 
the  I'alaee  Hotel  on  Opthalmiatrion  and 
Stadion  Streets,  the  greatest  artery  of 
Athenian  street  life  and  uniting  the  two 
c(»ntral  squares  of  the  city,  Omonia  and 
Syntagma  Squares.  We  were  rather 
dirty  travelers  and  hastened  to  our  rooms 
only  to  meet  again  out  on  the  balconies. 
Each  room  had  a  tiny  balcony  and  in 
whatever  direction  we  turned  we  could 
sec*  some  wonderful  work  of  art  or  na- 
ture. 

To  the  south  was  the  Acropolis,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and 
the  grove  of  olive  trees,  said  to  con- 
tain a  million  trees,  and  far  beyond 
the  blue  Agean  Sea.  To  the  west  stood 
the  rugged  hill  of  Mars,  where  Paul,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  52,  stood  and 
preached  to  the  Athenians  of^ the_nn- 
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known  God  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  The  result  of  his  preaching  was 
the  conversion  of  many,  and  among  them 
Dionysius,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  Mars 
Hill  (whom,  according  to  tradition,  St. 
Paul  ordained  first  bishop  of  Athens), 
and  a  woman  named  Dainaris.  Thus 
was  Christianity  first  established  in  Ath- 
ens. To  the  northeast  Mt.  Lykabettus, 
which  rises  900  feet  above  the  city,  looks 
like  a  work  of  art  rather  than  a  natural 
elevation.  Below  us  were  the  square 
houses  of  marble,  stone  and  stucco,  all 
kalsomined  to  a  dazzling  whiteness — on 
some  houses  the  white  had  been  tinted  a 
delicate  pink,  or  cream,  perchance  blue, 
but  every  roof,  from  the  king's  palace 
to  the  meanest  hovel,  was  of  red  tile. 
The  *' White  City"  won  our  hearts. 

FINE   STREETS  OF  ATHENS 

We  later  went  driving  along  the  fine 
streets,  staring  at  Greek  signs,  trying  to 
read  them,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
driver,  who  spoke  an  English  all  his  own, 
we  were  beautifully  entertained.  We 
heard  some  music  and  looking  around  we 
were  rather  startled,  for  it  was  a  funeral 
and  the  corpse  was  fully  exposed  in  a 
shallow  coffin  and  was  thus  being  borne 
for  the  last  time  through  the  streets. 
We  were  told  that  in  former  times  it 
was  the  usual  custom  when  a  priest  or 
a  high  official  died  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  grave  seated  in  a  chair  upon  an  ele- 
vated platform,  making  a  ghastly  proces- 
sion. This  custom  has  about  been  dis- 
continued, however. 

The  main  streets  are  known  as  Hermes, 
Kephissia,  Aeolus,  University,  Academy 
and  Stadion.  All  these  streets  run  into 
Constitution  Square  like  rivers  into  a 
gulf.  Kephessa  is  lined  with  beautiful 
marble  residences  and  is  a  fashionable 
drive.  University  and  Academy  streets 
are  named  after  the  beautiful  buildings 
that  adorn  them.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  well  dressed  and  courteous 
crowds  and  few  cities  in  Europe  can 
boast  of  cleaner  and  better  lighted 
streets. 

One  has  but  to  strike  off  at  right  angles 
from  any  of  these  principal  streets  and 
he  will  find  himself  in  typical  and  pic- 
turesque quarters.  The  Bazaar  presents 
a  curious  and  oriental  scene.  The  street 
is  just  wide  enough  for  a  carriage.  We 
walked  up  and  down  among  red  shoes, 
beautiful  rugs  and  all  kinds  of  interest- 


ing things.  The  tradesmen  and  artisans 
sit  with  crossed  legs  in  their  booths,  sell- 
ing their  red  boots  and  fustanMe  so  gen- 
erally worn.  Also  a  costume — ^the  Greek 
name  we  never  learned — ^whieh  we 
named  ** Fluffy  Ruffles."  The  fusion 
elle  is  the  island  costume  of  breeches  of 
strong  homespun,  the  voluminous  seat  of 
which  hangs  like  a  bag  between  the 
knees  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  **Fluffy  Ruffles"  seemed  to  be 
worn  by  the  peasants  and  consisted  of 
short  eton  jacket  worn  over  a  white 
blouse  shirt  and  at  the  waist  is  a  skirt 
all  gathered — some  have  thirty  yards  of 
goods  in  the  ruffle  and  they  are  made  of 
heavy  white  material.  They  reach  above 
the  knees  and  the  long  stockings  usually 
worn  are  white,  the  shoes  red  or  black. 
*' Fluffy  Ruffles"  was  certainly  a  very 
fitting  name  and  it  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  Mr.  Bamum  or  Mr.  Bailey  had 
never  brought  some  of  these  curious 
sights  to  America. 

GREEK  CAFES  ARE  ENTICING 

The  Greek  cafe  is  like  our  saloon  or 
club  house.  It  consists  of  a  shaded  bit 
of  sidewalk  or  a  little  court  for  the  sum- 
mer. Here  it  is  said  the  men  discuss 
politics  and  marriage  as  they  play  domi- 
noes and  sip  black  coffee  that  costs  five 
to  twenty  lepta  (one  to  four  cents). 

Our  drive  soon  proved  that  modem 
Athens  is  very  beautiful,  and  with  a 
view  of  the  Acropolis  from  almost  every 
point.  We  suddenly  came  to  the  most 
wonderful  marble  entrance  of  the  Sta- 
dium— a  colonade  of  white  pentelican 
stone,  pure  and  glistening  in  the  sun. 
We  entered  the  vastest  amphitheater  I 
ever  saw;  the  mightiest  in  the  world,  I 
think,  all  built  of  white  marble,  the  seats 
ranging  tier  upon  tier  and  stretching 
away  until  it  looked  like  the  whole  world 
might  be  seated  there.  Fifty  thousand 
people  can  be  seated  in  this  wonderful 
Stadium.  This  same  spot  is  where  the 
ancient  stadium  of  Pan-Hellenic  games 
stood.  A  rich  Greek  named  George 
Averof  has  renewed  it  to  its  present  con- 
dition and  it  is  a  grand  monument.  In 
1896  at  the  Olympic  games  the  Stadium 
held  75,000  spectators.  The  Greek  won 
twelve  prizes,  the  Americans  eleven, 
the  French  three,  and  the  English  one. 

It  was  after  seven  o'clock  when  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  view  was  glori- 
ous. There,  across',  not  far  a,way,  rose  the 
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Acropolis  against  the  blue  Athenian  sky 
and  I  was  glad  that  only  one  night  in- 
tervened before  our  visit  to  its  wonder- 
ful ruins. 

OFF   FOR   THE  OLYMPICION 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  to 
the  Olympicion — ^the  group  of  fifteen 
columns — all  that  remains  of  what  Aris- 
totle called  **a  work  of  despotic  gran- 
deur." Originally  there  were  104  of 
these  columns,  each  about  60  feet  high 
and  more  than  S^^  feet  in  diameter. 
Peisistratos,  the  tyrant,  began  this  tem- 


chus, ' '  *  *  Priest  of  Jupiter, ' '  of  Mars  aqd 
of  Vulcan.  Behind  them  and  in  the  cen- 
ter is  the  throne  for  the  Emperor  and 
other  important  personages.  These  seats 
are  beautifully  carved  chairs  and  are 
quite  comfortable,  and  each  of  our  party 
tried  them. 

The  noon  hour  had  come  and  so  we 
decided  to  wait  until  later  in  the  day 
f(>r  our  first  visit  to  the  Acropolis. 

They  have  a  proverb  in  Athens  that 
only  *•  fools  and  foreigners''  walk  on  the 
streets  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
four.    During  these  hours  the  shop-keep- 
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pie  and  the  location  is  said  to  be  the  spot 
where  the  last  waters  of  the  deluge  dis- 
appeared. The  stone  substructure  is  as 
good  today  as  it  was  when  finished  2500 
years  ago. 

The  ruins  of  the  theatres  of  Greece  in 
her  Golden  Age  are  still  standing,  the 
Odeum  and  the  Theatre  of  Dionysius. 
The  Odeum  was  built  by  Herodes  Atti- 
cus  in  memory  of  his  wife.  This  theatre 
seated  about  5000  people,  is  arranged 
in  semi-circular  tiers  and  is  covered. 
The  older  and  larger,  the  Theatre  of  Di- 
onysius, was  open  to  the  sky  and  seated 
30,000.  The  whole  arrangement  is  per- 
fectly traceable  today ;  the  stage,  the  tiers 
and  the  seats.  The  first  row  was  for 
the  priests,  and  one  can  see  quite  plainly 
today  the  inscriptions,  "Priest  of  Bac- 


ers  have  let  fall  their  curtains  and  they 
are  dozing  in  chairs  or  on  counters.  The 
street  cars  have  stopped  running  and 
the  cabmen  are  nodding  on  their  bozeft. 
The  whole  city  is  asleep.  An  Athenian 
would  no  more  awaken  a  bootblack  en- 
joying his  siesta  than  he  would  hit  hilki 
with  a  club.  We  followed  the  custom 
and  undressed  and  ** napped"  until 
four,  and  then,  feeling  refreshed  by  the 
gulf  breezes,  started  for  the  AcropoliS;  ' 

THE   ACROPOLIS 

The  Acropolis  is  about  a  fifth  of  a 
mile  in  its  greatest  length  and  about 
400  feet  in  breadth  and  350  feet.l^igfc. 
The  sides  are  very  steep  except  on.  th« 
west,  where  only  a  slight  valley  ip^pAr 
rates  it  from  the  Mars  Hill,    ^e^^nt^rfsd 
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the  Beule  Gate,  named  by  the  discoverer 
some  1700  years  ago,  and  climbed  the 
many  steps  to  the  Propylaea;  a  great 
central  gateway,  with  two  wings,  with 
Doric  colonades  in  front  and  behind, 
built  of  white  marble,  the  steps  beinj? 
of  a  darker  stone  from  Eleusis.  The 
Propylaea  stretches  across  the  whole 
west  end  of  the  Acropolis  about  170  feet 
and  is  composed  of  one  central  building 
and  two  lateral  wings.  Lying  on  the 
ground  in  one  place  was  one  of  the  heavy 
beams  which  span  the  roof;  in  another 
place  a  Doric  column,  its  full  length  in 
twelve  pieces,  just  separate  enough  to 
show  where  they  had  been  joined  to- 
gether and  how  enormous  they  were.  It 
was  through  this  central  door  that  the 
great  Panathenaic  Jubilee  processions  al- 
ways passed.  To  one  side  was  the  large 
square  of  Agrippa,  which  is  said  to  have 
once  held  his  statue,  and  to  the  right 
the  lovely  little  Temple  of  the  Wingless 
Victory.  To  our  left  we  saw  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  that  contained  the  shrine 
of  Athens  Polias,  an  Ionic  building,  of 
which  little  is  left,  but  whose  beautiful 
portico  of  the  Caryatides  is  among  the 
most  perfect  things  on  this  wonderful 
hill.  Six  marble  maidens  beautifully 
draped  hold  the  roof.  One  is  of  plaster 
cast,  the  original  having  been  taken  to 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  the  most 
famous  mythological  bit  of  the  hill,  for 
it  was  here  that  Neptune  and  Minerva 
contended  for  possession  of  the  city. 
Minerva  won  because  she  called  up  an 
olive  tree  with  all  it  meant  of  peace  and 
joy,  while  Neptune's  trident  only  struck 
from  the  earth  a  salt  spring. 

We  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory and  gazed  out  on  the  Bay  of  Sala- 
mis,  where  the  victory  was  won.  Then 
we  entered  the  Electheuin,  built  on  the 
sacred  spot  where  Athena  victoriously 
battled  with  Poseidon  for  the  possession 
of  Athens,  then  visited  the  Acropolis 
Museum,  and  next  entered  the  little  en- 
closure know^n  as  the  Belvedere  and 
looked  down  upon  the  city  and  watched 
a  glorius  sunset. 

A   VISIT  TO    PHALERON 

Each  night  when  we  returned  to  the 
Palace  Hotel  we  realized  that  if  our  con- 
ductor had  not  planned  our  sight-seeing 
program  well  and  arranged  the  many 
drives,  that  we  would  have  been  very 
tired  and  would  have  left  some  of  the 


important  places  off  our  program.  We 
visited  every  important  place  and  spot 
in  Athens,  modem  as  well  as  ancient. 
One  afternoon  late  we  went  to  Phaleron, 
the  fashionable  bathing  resort,  five  miles 
from  Athens.  We  saw  two  famous 
rivers,  the  Cephissus,  which  is  a  little 
stream,  and  the  Ilissus,  a  mere  brook, 
that  was  almost  dry.  We  went  to  the 
prison  of  Socrates,  a  place  dug  into  the 
ground  and  said  to  have  once  been  the 
home  of  cave-dwellers;  to  see  Eolonos, 
with  its  memories  of  Sophocles,  and  to 
the  Academia,  where  Plato  taught;  to 
the  stoai  (porches)  of  Hadrian  and  At- 
tains and  of  the  Giants.  We  visited  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  built  in  the  last  century  before 
Christ  to  hold  a  water-clock  and  a  sun- 
dial. It  was  said  that  the  water-clock 
was  fed  by  a  cistern  which  occupied  a 
semi-circular  turret  attached  to  the  south 
face  of  the  tower,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  water  supply  came  from  some  spring 
under  the  Acropolis  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct.  The  reliefs  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall  are  quite  clear  still,  represent- 
ing the  various  winds,  the  inscriptions 
being  easily  traced.  This  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  the 
practical  side  of  antiquity.  There  were 
so  many  wonderful  things  in  Athens  that 
it  would  take  manv  more  pages  to  tell 
all. 

GREEK    SIGNS    AND   WORDS 

The  Greek  signs  and  words  afforded 
us  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  It  was 
gn^at  fun  to  hear  the  waiter  say,  ^'Kale- 
mera'*  for  good  morning,  and  for  him 
to  ask  us  if  we  wished  *^mfli-hymeiton,^^ 
meaning  honey  from  Mt.  Hymettus;  or 
''porto  kali/'  meaning  oranges.  We 
soon  saw  that  our  days  of  Xenophon 
were  of  very  little  aid  to  us. 

We  had  impressed  upon  us  for  a  life- 
time, however,  the  difference  in  Corin- 
thian, Ionic  and  Doric  columns.  They 
were  all  literally  Greek  to  us  at  first,  but 
we  shall  remember  them  always.  We 
will  remember  the  Corinthian  because  of 
the  story  of  the  girl  of  Corinth  who 
planted  acanthus  on  her  lover's  grave 
and  put  a  hollow  tile  around  it  for  pro- 
tection. Some  of  the  leaves  came  up 
outside  of  the  tile  and  bye  and  bye  a 
young  architect  came  along  and  got  his 
idea  for  the  Corinthian  capital. 

Our  time  for  Greece  was  over  and  back 
to  Pireaus  and  the  harbor  we  rode  and 
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boarded  the  Leopolis,  the  nicest  of  Aus- 
trian Lloyds  steamers.  Standing  on  her 
deck,  we  looked  back  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory and  the  marble  women  who  have 


seen  races  pass  and  nations  crumble. 
Everything  was  aglow  from  the  Western 
sun  and  with  this  picture  in  our  minds 
forever  we  sailed  away  to  the  Golden 
Horn. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  RAPID  ACTHON  TALES 

The  Adventures 

of  Bobby 

Peckinpaugh 

By  HARRY  VAN  DEMARK 

Aatkor  of  "Ccing  Son*  With  R«glMM.** '*Wk«n  D«niiy  C«ni«  to  Dinnar.'*  Elo. 


IL-THE  MUTINY  AT  RIO 


O  be  thrust  by  the  hand  of  for- 
tune into  the  berth  of  first 
mate  on  a  sailing  ship  when 
one  has  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience at  sea  is  one  thing; 
to  perform  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
prescribed  duties  of  said  mate's  position, 
and  to  conciliate  a  second  and  third  mate 
and  a  heterogeneous  crew,  is  another. 
Yet  that  was  the  situation  that  confront- 
ed Bobby  Peckinpaugh  one  smiling  day 
as  he  stood  at  the  rail  of  the  bark  Clover- 
dale  and  watched  the  sun-kissed  waves 
of  the  Carribbean,  now  churned  into 
foam  by  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  east. 

That  the  lowering  clouds,  which  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  dark  grey  hue, 
portended  a  storm,  meant  nothing  to 
Bobby.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  promise  of 
a  West  Indian  hurricane  would  have 
switched  his  thoughts  into  other  chan- 
nels at  this  time. 

His  mind  had  reverted  back  to  the  in- 
cidents of  the  past  few  weeks — ^the  death 
of  his  father  in  Houston,  the  subsequent 
actions  of  his  fiancee,  Loma  Paulding,  in 
refusing  to  recognize  him  since  he  had 


become  a  penniless  wanderer,  and  finally, 
the  events  leading  up  to  his  appearance 
on  the  CloverdcAe  after  being  dragged 
out  of  the  water  at  the  Galveston 
wharves. 

As  he  stood  ruminating,  Captain 
Humboldt  came  out  of  the  cabin  and 
walked  briskly  toward  him.  Stem,  com- 
posed, an  iron  figure  of  repression,  the 
captain  commanded  Bobby's  admiration. 

'^You're  in  trouble,  young  man,''  he 
observed,  in  a  keen,  incisive  tone,  as  he 
paused  in  front  of  Bobby. 

** Candor  forces  me  to  admit  it,"  Bob- 
by returned,  frankly. 

**And  I  know  what  the  trouble  is," 
the  captain  went  on.  **The  second  mate 
has  resented  your  authority  and  is  incit- 
ing a  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  men.  It 
is  no  more  than  I  expected  when  I  ap- 
pointed you  to  your  present  berth.  For- 
tunately, I  had  taken  these  matters  into 
consideration  before  making  a  move. 
What  has  Larabee  said  to  yout" 

**  There  has  been  very  little  occasion 
for  him  to  say  anjrthing,  sir.  I  have 
followed  your  instructions,  giving  him 
only  such  orders  as  were  committed  by 
you  to  me.    But  ho  has  lost  no  oppor- 
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tunity  to  scowl  at  me,  and  I  have  no- 
ticed that  he  has  held  several  consulta- 
tions with  Mr.  Danby,  the  third  mate. 
Then,  last  night,  as  I  was  going  below, 
he  hissed  something  in  my  ear  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  took  mind  as  well  as  muscle 
to  rule  on  board  a  ship." 

**H'm,"  mused  the  captain.  **He's 
getting  nasty.  Well,  that  need  not  dis- 
concert you.  I  am  arranging  to  relieve 
you  from  active  duty.  I  shall  communi- 
cate ray  orders  direct  to  Larabee  here- 
after. As  I  told  you,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh, 
the  welfare  of  my  niece  is  more  to  me 
than  all  my  ship  and  crew.  I  appointed 
you  to  the  position  of  first  mate  so  that 
were  anything  to  happen  to  me  you 
would  be  in  command,  able  to  care  for 
Myra  and  protect  her  from  the  insults 
of  this  motley  herd.  We  have  gone  into 
that  thoroughly.  So  hold  up  your  head 
among  these  fellows.  They  will  not 
speak  to  you  unless  first  spoken  to.  and 
you  need  have  no  fear." 

Bobby  nodded  as  the  captain  passed 
on.  This  was  decidedly  more  satisfying 
than  the  previous  arrangement.  He  had 
given  his  word  to  Captain  Humboldt 
that  he  would  remain  on  board  the  Clov- 
erdale  until  the  end  of  the  voyage,  to 
care  for  Myra  Dale  should  the  captain 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  ill.  The 
old  trouble  with  his  heart  had  recurred 
on  two  occasions  since  leaving  Galves- 
ton, but  in  spite  of  this  he  seemed  to 
Bobby  to  be  still  a  rugged  sort  of  man. 

At  first  he  had  been  inclined  to  ridi- 
cule the  assertion  that  as  first  mate  of 
the  sailing  ship  he  would  command  the 
respect  of  the  officers  and  men — ^but 
they  did  respect  him,  while  resenting 
his  appointment,  for  he  was  a  muscular 
young  fellow,  who  showed  not  the  slight- 
est i^mptom  of  fear. 

Yet,  he  felt  some  vague  foreboding  of 
trouble — something  indefinable.  A  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  that  was  ever  present, 
annoyed  him. 

The  Cloverddle  was  rapidly  nearing 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she  was  to  touch 
for  supplies  and  to  unload  a  portion  of 
her  cargo. 

For  two  hours  that  afternoon  the  bark 
lay  becalmed,  while  Captain  Humboldt 
gravely  shook  Jiis  head  as  he  tested  the 
barometer  and  scanned  the  sky  with 
more  than  a  little  interest.  And  then, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  a  white  squall 
broke  upon  them.    Within  a  short  space 


of  time  the  sea  was  asmother  with  mist 
and  rain.  The  wind  whipped  through 
the  shrouds  and  rigging  in  a  way  that 
was  a  revelation  to  Bobby.  It  seemed 
that  the  ship  must  be  swept  clean  above 
decks.  Yet  no  damage  was  done — ^the 
trim  little  craft  defied  the  elements,  and 
taking  the  bone  in  her  teeth,  as  it  were, 
heeled  far  over  to  leeward  and  ripped 
through  the  water  to  the  southward  at 
a  ten-knot  gait. 

For  five  hours  the  gale  continued  and 
the  ship,  under  storm  canvas,  was  held 
to  her  course.  Shortly  after  darkness 
fell,  however,  the  storm  abated.  The 
wind  went  down,  and  although  the  sea 
had  partially  subsided,  a  cold  rain  fell 
through  the  night. 

Bobby  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  with 
the  captain  and  Myra,  thinking  of  turn- 
ing in,  when  there  was  a  rap  on  the 
door.  In  response  to  the  captain's  caU 
to  enter,  Lock  Larabee,  the  burly  second 
mate,  came  cautiously  in. 

^'Well,  Mr.  Larabee!" 

Captain  Humboldt's  brows  contracted 
into  a  frown  as  he  pivoted  slowly  to  face 
the  man. 

Larabee 's  square  jaw  settled  a  little 
farther  into  his  bull-throated  neck,  now 
bare  and  covered  with  hair  as  dark  as 
night.  The  second  mate  was  a  hulking 
fellow,  of  powerful  frame,  with  long 
arms  and  enormous  hands  suggestive  of 
an  ape 's.  He  scowled  as  he  removed  his 
cap. 

**I  have  come  for  a  conference,  at  the 
instance  of  the  men.  Captain  Hum- 
boldt." 

''Very  well,  Mr.  Larabee — out  with  it 
at  once. 

''If  you  don't  mind,  sir,  I'd  prefer  to 
say  what  I  have  to  say  in  private." 

He  cast  a  venomous  glance  toward 
Bobby,  and  that  young  man,  flushing, 
sprang  to  his  feet.  Before  he  could 
speak,  however,  Captain  Humboldt  broke 
in: 

' '  Mr.  Peckinpaugh  is  your  superior  of- 
ficer, Mr.  Larabee.  Aiyrthing  you  have 
to  say  may  be  said  in  his  presence." 

The  mate  shot  an  evil  look  at  Bobl^ 
from  under  the  bony  moulding  of  his 
brows. 

"  That 's  just  it, ' '  he  growled.  ' '  He 's 
my  superior  without  right,  sir.  That's 
what  I'm  here  about — ^that's  what  the 
men  are  resenting.  We  held  a  confer- 
ence in  the  quarters  tonight,  and  decid- 
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ed  this  matter  must  come  to  a  show-down 
before  we  reached  Rio.  We've  been  a 
good  crew  to  you ;  we  Ve  served  you  faith- 
fully, yet  when  Bill  Smedson  was  taken 
sick,  just  before  we  put  out  of  Galves- 
ton, you  gave  this  young  fellow  his  job, 
with  no  thought  that  I  should,  by 
right,  fill  that  place,  and  that  Danby 
should  have  mine,  with  a  third  mate  ap- 
pointed from  among  your  crew/' 

**  Other  captains  may  have  established 
a  precedent  for  the  appointing  of  their 
officers,''  said  Captain  Humboldt,  **but 
I  appoint  mine  as  I  see  fit.  The  trouble 
with  all  of  you  is  that  you're  suspicious 
of  each  other.  It's  not  because  Mr. 
Peckinpaugh  is  lacking  in  seamanship 
that  you  are  down  on  him;  it's  because 
you  are  nursing  your  own  private 
schemes,  and  suspect  everyone  else  of 
doing  likewise.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Lara- 
bee,  I  stick  by  my  principles.  I  impose 
implicit  obedience  and  respect  for  my 
commands,  but  I  try  to  treat  every  man 
according  to  his  deserts.  Mr.  Peckin- 
paugh is  not  interfering  with  anyone 
aboard  this  ship.  He  is  here  at  my  ex- 
press desire  and  for  purposes  wfiich  can 
concern  neither  you  nor  the  men." 

**I  take  you  to  mean  that  he  stays," 
said  Larabee,  with  a  leer. 

**He  stays!"  returned  Captain  Hum- 
boldt, with  emphasis,  and  turned  away 
as  a  signal  of  dismissal. 

*'A11  right  captain."  The  mate 
paused  at  the  cabin  door.  **I  reckon 
you're  the  master  of  this  ship.  If  you 
say  so,  he  stays,  but  if  he  stays,  ive  go! 
Think  it  over!" 

And  with  that  he  went  out,  slamming 
the  door. 


II. 


The  Cloverddle  encountered  pleasant 
weather  after  leaving  the  Carribbean 
Sea  and  the  run  down  the  coast  of  South 
America  was  one  of  distinct  pleasure  to 
Bobby.  Believed  of  active  service, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
but  be  a  trying  ordeal,  he  sought  fre- 
quently the  company  of  Myra  Dale,  and 
in  some  shady  spot  of  the  deck  they 
would  while  away  the  hours.  It  was  a 
companionship  always  pleasant,  growing 
stronger  day  by  day,  as  it  will  when  con- 
genial people  are  thrown  together. 

**You  have  never  told  me  the  story  of 
your  life,  or  how  you  came  to  be  first 


mate  of  the  Cloverdale/'  Myra  said,  one 
afternoon,  as  they  stood  at  the  rail. 

The  bark  was  gliding  pleasantly  over 
the  smooth  waters.  A  light  breeze,  with 
just  a  suspicion  of  a  smack  in  it,  pressed 
her  broad  canvas  and  urged  her  forward 
at  a  bouncing  clip. 

Bobby  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 
He  was  uncertain  as  to  what  his  attitude 
should  be.  He  had  given  his  word  to 
Captain  Humboldt  not  to  reveal  their 
agreement  in  regard  to  Myra.  The  girl 
was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  her  uncle's  health,  and  conversation 
on  that  and  similar  topics  should  be 
avoided,  Bobby  felt. 

*'I'll  tell  you  some  time,"  he  replied, 
smiling  evasively.  **My  career  has  been 
such  an  uneventful  one,  I'm  sure  there 
would  be  little  in  it  to  interest  you." 

**0f  that  let  me  be  the  judge.  I  wish 
you    would    confide    in    me.      I — I— 

well "    She  broke  off  suddenly  and 

turned  away.  **0f  course  I've  no  right 
to  ask  your  confidence,"  she  went  on 
pensively,  after  a  moment,  and  bit  her 
lip  in  such  evident  displeasure  that  Bob- 
by moved  instinctively  toward  her,  hand 
outstretched. 

** Don't  take  it  that  way,"  he  pleaded. 
*' Just  let  the  matter  drop  for  the  pres- 
ent. I  do  want  to  tell  you  about  myself 
— that  is,  if  you  really  want  to  know — 
but  not  now." 

** There  is  no  time  like  the  present," 
she  pouted. 

**Come,  let's  compromise.  Ill  tell 
you  before  the  voyage  is  over." 

**Will  you,  really  t" 

** Honor  bright." 

She  smiled  and  extended  her  hand  im- 
pulsively. 

**I  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise." 

The  subject  was  not  brought  up  again 
for  some  time,  and  later  there  were 
events  too  exciting  to  admit  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  Bobby's  past. 

Larabee  and  the  other  members  of  the 
crew  let  Bobby  severely  alone,  save  for 
an  occasional  scowl.  He,  on  his  part, 
followed  strictly  the  captain's  sugges- 
tion to  hold  up  his  head  and  pass  among 
them  unafraid. 

Bobby  felt  that  there  was  a  deal  of 
slumbering  resentment  in  Larabee 's 
great  body,  however,  and  that  some  day 
it  would  break  forth  in  all  its  fury.  He 
was  positive,  also,  that  Danby  and  the 
men   would  sympathize   with  him,  aiid 
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aid  him  in  any  scheme  he  might  i^oncoct. 

So  near  the  Brazilian  coast  did  the 
Cloverdale  run  at  times  that  the  scenes 
thus  presented  were  a  never-ending  de- 
light to  Bobby  and  Myra. 

As  they  neared  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
mountains,  before  but  vaguely  seen, 
came  close  to  the  sea  until,  as  they  passed 
Cape  Frio,  there  seemed  to  be  no  shore 
at  aU. 

**That  is  known  among  seamen  as  the 
*cold  cape/  the  captain  confided,  as  he 
joined  them.  **It  has  been  so  called 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  well  bears 
out  its  name.  Peel  that  wind!"  he 
added,  with  a  slight  shiver. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  had  sunk 
so  many  degrees  within  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes  that  Myra  dashed  into  the 
cabin  to  secure  a  wrap. 

Bobby  was  curious  and  wanted  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  but 
the  captain  shook  his  head. 

**It'8  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  sea,'' 
he  replied.  **One  might  say  it  is  becaase 
those  drifts  of  snow  are  always  visible,'' 
he  added,  extending  a  finger  toward  the 
shore. 

''Why,  I  hadn't  notic<3d  them,"  said 
Bobby,  surprised;  then,  looking  up  sud- 
denly, he  caught  a  smile  on  the  captain 's 
lips. 

*  *  He 's  fooling  you,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh, ' ' 
laughed  Myra,  who  returned  at  this  mo- 
ment.   ** That's  not  snow,  but  sand." 

Bobby  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  cap- 
tain for  confirmation. 

*  *  Myra 's  right, ' '  said  the  latter.  ' '  But 
it  looks  so  much  like  snow  that,  to  the 
uninitiated,  it  passes  for  the  fleecy  ar- 
ticle. If  you  ever  hear  a  traveler  say 
he  has  seen  snow  near  Cape  Frio,  take 
it  with  a  grain  of  salt — or,  I  might  add, 
sand,"  and  he  laughed. 

Larabee  approached  at  this  juncture, 
and  touching  his  cap  said  that  Captain 
Humboldt's   presence   was   desired   aft. 

The  captain  hurried  away,  followed 
by  the  second  mate,  who  leered  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  went — ^not  at  Bobby  this 
time,  but  at  the  girl. 

**Did  you  see  the  way  he  looked  at 
me?"  Myra  queried,  nervously,  laying 
her  hand  lightly  on  Bobby's  arm. 

**I  saw,"  returned  the  young  man, 
his  lips  closing  in  a  thin,  grim  line. 

He  stood  gazing  after  Larabee,  hands 
clenched,  jaw  firmly  set.  He  did  not 
move  until  the  second  mate  was  entirely 


out    of    sight,    then    he    burst    forth: 

**The  dog!  He  grows  more  unbear- 
able every  day.  There  is  bound  to  be  a 
limit  to  his  impudence." 

**He  has  never  looked  at  me  that  way 
before,  though  I  have  thought  several 
times  that  he  was  casting  sly  glances  in 
my  direction." 

**  Captain  Humboldt  should  know  of 
this,"  grated  Bobby. 

'*No,  no,"  Myra  protested.  **It  would 
only  mean  bloodshed — he  would  kill 
him." 

**I'ni  not  so  sure  he  doesn't  deserve 
it." 

*'No,  no — not  that,"  and  she  shud- 
dered and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Bobby  never  felt  more  like  taking  a 
girl  in  his  arms  than  he  did  Myra  Dale 
at  that  moment.  He  caught  himself  in 
time,  however,  to  prevent  an  outward 
show  of  his  emotions. 

After  a  moment  she  looked  up. 

'* Suppose  you  go  below.  Miss  Dale," 
he  said,  and  the  tender  note  in  his  voice 
gave  the  girl  a  pleasurable  thrill.  **It's 
nearly  sundown.  According  to  the  cap- 
tain we  are  due  in  Rio  before  midnight, 
and  I  am  positive  Larabee  and  the  men 
are  not  going  to  submit  peacefully  to 
my  continued  presence  on  the  ship." 

'*0h,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
At  least,  do  not  let  them  embroil  you 
in  it.  Remember,  it  is  none  of  your  af- 
fair." 

*  *  Does  it  mean  so  much  to  you  to  have 
me  keep  out  of  trouble!"  cried  Bobby, 
impulsively,  as  he  seized  her  hand. 

''Why — Mr.  Peckinpaugh,  you — ^you 
misconstrued  my  remark — I — ^I — well, 
I'll  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  some 
other  time,"  she  stammered,  as  she 
tripped  away  along  the  deck. 

Bobby  watched  her  until  she  waved 
her  hand  to  him  at  the  cabin  door  and 
disappeared  inside. 

The  brisk  breeze  was  sending  the 
Cloverdale  through  the  water  at  a  spank- 
ing gait,  and  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock 
the  "Sugar  Loaf"  loomed  up  through 
the  moonlight.  As  the  bark  turned  her 
prow  to  the  north  and  passed  this  im- 
mense granite  cone,  jutting  nearly  three 
thousand  feet  toward  the  sky  at  the  en- 
trance to  Rio  de  Janeiro  harbor,  Bobby 
felt  a  thrill  of  admiration  such  as  he  had 
experienced  on  but  few  occasions. 

A  limpid,  bulging  moon — nature's 
beauteous  arc  light — coursing   through 
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the  blue  void  above,  dimmed  the  stars  by 
comparison,  and  shed  its  rays  over  the 
harbor's  broad  expanse.  Scarcely  a  rift 
showed  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  here  and  there  was  a  mauve- 
brown  patch  where  was  reflected  the 
shadow  of  some  vagrant  cloud. 

As  Bobby  stood  enchanted  at  the  rail, 
the  man  at  the  wheel  wore  the  ship 
around  until  she  was  dead  before  the 
wind,  her  sails  flapping  idly.  The  young 
man  observed  that  they  were  alongside 
a  low  building  which  jutted  up  out  of 
the  water.  He  felt  instinctively  that 
they  had  reached  the  quarantine  station. 

For  an  hour  the  ship  lay  tugging  gent- 
ly at  her  moorings  while  the  Brazilian 
officials  inspected  her  health  certificate, 
to  finally  send  her  on  to  the  inner  har- 
bor, under  tow,  where  some  twenty  min- 
utes later  the  anchor  went  splashing  into 
the  water.  At  this  time  the  great  docks 
were  not  completed,  and  the  bark  was 
forced  to  anchor  a  mile  off  shore. 

Hardly  had  the  chains  ceased  rattling 
through  the  hawse-pipe  when  the  rigging 
became  alive  with  men.  stowing  sail. 
This  accomplished,  officers  and  crew 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic  and  a  grue- 
some silence  pervaded  the  ship. 

Captain  Humboldt  had  gone  below  for 
some  purpose  and  Bobby  was  alone  on 
deck. 

Already,  despite  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  boatmen  were  putting  out  from 
the  city  in  search  of  passengers. 

As  they  came  alongside,  each  crying 
out  in  Portuguese  the  merits  of  his  par- 
ticular craft,  a  strange  incident  occurred 
— an  incident  not  wholly  unexpected  on 
Bobby's  part,  however. 

Up  from  below  trooped  Larabee. 
Danby,  and  the  crew,  each  with  his  bag 
of  belongings.  Motioning  the  larger  of 
tlie  boats  to  come  alongside,  Larabee  and 
the  third  mate  threw  ropes  over  the  rail, 
after  which  a  large  bundle,  that  greatly 
resembled  a  cask,  was  lowered.  Then 
the  men  piled  over  the  rail  and  slipped, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  boat — ^all  but 
Larabee,  who  came  glowering  toward 
Bobby. 

**  Before  I  go,  yoimg  fellow,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  you're  responsible  for  this 
mess.  You're  an  intruder,  and  it's  too 
bad  you  can't  realize  it.  Before  I  leave 
the  ship  I  want  to  present  you  with  my 
compliments." 

As   he   spoke   he  lunged   toward  the 


young  man,  one  great  fist  descending 
like  a  pile-driver.  Had  the  blow  reached 
its  intended  mark,  liobby  would  have 
been  rendered  unconscious  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  but  he  was  luckily  able 
to  dodge  it.  At  the  same  moment  he 
stepped  nimbly  aside  and  caught  the 
brute  full  on  the  jaw  with  his  right. 
Backed  by  every  ounce  of  power  in  Bob- 
by 's  muscular  arm,  the  blow  was  nearly 
as  deadly  as  the  one  Larabee  had  aimed 
at  him,  and  the  second  mate  toppled 
backward,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell 
sprawling  on  the  deck. 

Before  he  could  turn,  Bobby,  angered 
to  a  point  where  he  was  possessed  of  al- 
most superhuman  strength,  lifted  the 
great  form  bodily  and  sent  it  hurtling 
over  the  rail. 

Larabee  cried  out,  then  disappeared 
under  the  water.  There  was  a  great 
chattering  below,  and  finally  the  mate 
was  hauled  aboard  the  boat,  where  he 
stood,  dripping  and  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  young  man  on  the  ship. 

''I'll  get  you  yet  for  that!"  he  bel- 
lowed. ''You  think  you've  got  the  best 
of  this  affair,  but  wait  till  you  find 
what's  happened — that's  all!"  and  as 
the  boat  pulled  off  the  man's  hoarse 
laugh  came  ringing  to  Bobby's  ears  over 
the  water. 

Alarmed  suddenly  at  the  absence  of 
Captain  Humboldt.  Bobby  hastened  to- 
ward the  cabin.  He  was  not  there.  He 
wondered  if  Myra  was  awake,  but  hear- 
ing no  soimd  from  the  inner  apartment, 
hesitated  to  alarm  her. 

Then  he  seemed  to  have  some  faint 
recollection  that  the  captain  had  gone 
below,  and  down  the  companionway  he 
recklessly  plunged,  calling  in  shrill  tones 
the  captain 's  name. 

There  was  no  response. 

A  premonition  of  evil  took  hold  of 
him  and  he  began  to  shake  like  a  leaf. 
What  could  have  happened?  Had  the 
skipper  met  with  foul  play? 

Lights  were  burning  in  the  men's 
quarters,  and  here,  lashed  to  a  rough 
table,  he  saw  Captain  Humboldt.  Tied 
securely,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  he 
was  unable  to  cry  out  for  aid. 

It  took  but  an  instant  to  release  him. 
Then,  to  the  young  man's  surprise,  he 
dashed  frantically  upon  deck,  calling: 

"Myra!  Myra!  My  God!  What 
have  they  donet" 

Fear  tugging  at  his  heart,  Bobby  fol- 
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lowed  him  into  the  cabin,  where  he  burst 
open  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment. 

It  was  empty! 

**It'8  true — it's  true!''  he  cried,  and 
Bobby  was  startled  at  the  anguish  in  his 
voice. 

Out  on  deck,  still  calling  his  niece,  the 
captain  ran. 

** Captain!  Captain!*'  cried  Bobby. 
** What's  the  matter — what  has  hap- 
pened!" 

**  Happened,  Peckinpaugh?"  returned 
the  old  seadog.  ''Larabee  and  his  men 
have  left  the  ship  and  taken  Mvra  with 
them!" 

III. 

Bobby  leaned  against  the  rail,  his 
head  on  his  arms.  The  words  of  Cap- 
tain Humboldt  came  as  such  a  distinct 
surprise  that  for  a  moment  his  knees 
felt  weak,  his  brain  dizzy. 

Myra  Dale  in  the  hands  of  that  scoun- 
drel, Larabee ! 

That,  then,  was  the  great  bundle  he 
had  taken  for  a  cask  in  the  moonlight. 
Myra  Dale  had  been  kidnapped  under 
his  very  nose,  and  he  had  made  no  move 
to  frustrate  the  diabolical  scheme,  or 
punish  the  schemers. 

Quickly  he  communicated  these  facts 
to  the  captain. 

'*Calm  yourself,"  he  advised,  though 
his  tone  was  far  from  confident.  **They 
haven't  gone  far,  and  we  can  catch 
them." 

The  captain  followed  the  direction  of 
the  young  man 's  extended  arm  and  saw 
in  the  moonlight,  half  way  to  the  shore, 
the  dark  outlines  of  the  boat  which  bore 
Larabee  and  the  crew  with  their  precious 
burden. 

^'You're  right,  Peckinpaugh — ^you're 
right!"  The  captain's  composure 
seemed  returning.  ' '  Do  you  think  we  two 
can  lower  my  cutter?" 

**  Better  hail  that  fellow  out  there,  I 
should  say,  sir.  He's  straggling  behind 
the  others,  and  can  put  us  ashore  easier 
and  more  quickly." 

**Then  hail  him,  for  we've  no  time  to 
lose." 

Bobby's  voice  rang  out  across  the  wa- 
ter, through  his  cupped  hands,  and 
brought  a  response  in  Portuguese. 

**Let  me  talk  to  him,"  said  Captain 
Humboldt.  **I  know  a  smattering  of 
his  tongue." 


The  boatman,  scenting  a  fare,  had  al- 
ready turned  and  was  rowing  toward  the 
ship. 

After  a  moment  Captain  Humboldt 
began  speaking.  He  found  the  fellow  to 
be  fairly  reasonable  in  his  demands,  and 
quickly  closed  a  bargain.  Then  he  and 
Bobby  rushed  into  the  cabin  and  armed 
themselves  with  revolvers,  thrusting  a 
handful  of  extra  cartridges  into  their 
pockets  for  emergencies. 

As  they  were  leaving.  Win  Simmons, 
a  sailor,  staggered  up  from  below.  His 
head  was  partly  covered  with  blood,  and 
he  could  barely  walk. 

**What  does  this  meant"  Captain 
Humboldt  demanded. 

'*I  refused  to  go  with  'em,  and  the 
second  mate  knocked  me  over  the  head, 
sir."  was  the  old  fellow's  reply. 

*'Are  you  loyal  to  met" 

**To  the  last  notch,  cap'n!" 

''Then  take  charge  of  the  ship  till  we 
return.  The  brutes  have  kidnapped  my 
niece." 

''Aye,  aye,  sir!"  The  sailor  touched 
his  forelock  in  true  old-time  style,  as 
the  captain  followed  Bobby  down  the 
ladder  into  the  waiting  skiff. 

"If  you  put  us  ashore  in  time  to  get 
the  trail  of  the  men  in  yonder  boat,  111 
double  your  fee,"  the  captain  told  the 
boatman,  as  the  sturdy  fellow  began  to 
pull  away  from  the  ship. 

The  man  nodded  his  pleasure  and  re- 
doubled his  efforts.  The  little  boat  was 
soon  making  good  speed  toward  the  city 
— ^better  speed,  in  fact,  than  the  larger 
craft,  but  with  the  advantage  of  an 
earlier  start,  the  latter  would  reach  the 
wharves  ahead  of  them. 

Looking  back,  Bobby  saw  the  Clover- 
dale,  a  dark,  silent  object  in  the  moon- 
light. There  was  no  one  aboard  her 
now  except  Win  Simmons,  and  a  new 
crew  would  have  to  be  recruited  before 
she  could  leave  Rio  for  her  journey 
around  the  Horn. 

Captain  Humboldt  sat  alert  and 
watchful  in  the  bow.  He  turned  every 
few  moments  to  urge  the  boatman  on. 
But  the  willing  fellow  was  already  doing 
his  utmost. 

They  were  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore  when  they  saw  Larabee 
and  the  men  scramble  on  to  the  unfin- 
ished docks,  and  drag  after  them  the 
cask  or  box  in  which  Myra  Dale  was^n- 
cealed.  o 
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**God!"  cried  the  captain,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  himself. 

As  they  looked  they  saw  the  men  lift 
the  apparently  inanimate  form  of  the 
girl  from  the  cask  and  hurry  off  with 
her  up  the  paved  avenue  that  skirted 
the  water  front. 

**You  want  to  know  where  they  got" 
the  boatman  queried,  in  his  native 
tongue. 

**  Yes — can  you  tell  ust"  answered  the 
captain,  eagerly. 

A  confab  followed  of  which  Bobby 
understood  little  or  nothing.  Finally, 
however,  the  captain  turned  to  him: 

**This  fellow  says  Larabee  is  making 
for  a  tavern  known  as  the  Anchor  Inn — 
a  place  famous  for  bold  spirits  and 
criminals  of  every  sort.  It  lies  a  mile 
up  shore,  and  he  will  take  us  there  for 
fourteen  milreis.  I've  engaged  him  to 
pilot  us  to  the  place.  God  grant  we  ar- 
rive in  time  to  save  my  niece  from  in- 
dignity and  torture ! ' ' 

Bobby  echoed  this  fervent  prayer,  as 
he  gritted  his  teeth.  But  his  heart  Was 
heavy,  and  he  felt  that  many  evil  things 
would  happen  before  the  night  was  over. 

The  great  city  seemed  strangely  silent 
as  Captain  Humboldt  and  Bobby  scram- 
bled upon  the  wharf  and  followed  the 
Portuguese  boatman  in  the  direction  the 
sailors  had  gone.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  the  rapid  gait,  coupled  with 
the  other  excitement  of  the  night,  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  old  seaman. 

He  refused  with  scorn,  however,  Bob- 
by's  suggestion  that  they  go  slower,  and 
the  young  man  realized  tibat  there  was 
no  use  to  argue  with  him  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind. 

They  had  traversed  nearly  a  mile, 
when  the  boatman  made  a  gesture  for 
silence.  He  then  led  the  way  up  a  nar- 
row street  characteristic  of  the  water 
front  in  South  American  cities.  Finally 
he  paused  before  a  two-stoiy  building. 

Several  facts  at  once  became  evident 
to  the  captain  and  Bobby — ^the  Anchor 
Inn  was  a  relic  of  ages  past  and  gone, 
and  was  not  open  for  the  public  after 
twelve  o'clock. 

The  latter  struck  them  as  being  un- 
usual, as  most  inns  of  this  stamp  do  their 
best  business  between  the  hours  of  mid- 
night and  morning. 

The  captain  talked  in  whispers  to  the 
boatman,  then  gravely  shook  his  head. 

''He  says  Larabee  has  bribed  the  inn- 


keeper to  close  for  the  night,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  throw  us  off  the  track." 

** That's  encouraging  from  one  stand- 
point, at  least, "  returned  Bobby.  **They 
won't  dare  harm  Myra,  for  her  screams 
could  be  heard  outside.". 

'*I  believe  you're  right."  The  cap- 
tain seemed  pleased  at  the  thought. 
''What  do  you  suggest,  Peckinpaugh t " 

"That  we  sound  the  building  careful- 
ly. Those  fellows  may  have  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  belief  that  they  are  safe 
from  discovery." 

"And  you  think  we  may  find  Myra, 
and  release  hert" 

"At  least  it's  worth  the  try." 

The  offer  of  fourteen  additional  mil- 
reis secured  the  boatman's  aid.  To  their 
great  delight,  he  knew  of  a  rear  en- 
trance, which  might,  he  said,  be  un- 
barred. 

Around  the  building  they  cautiously 
went,  hands  on  weapons,  nerves  strained 
to  the  highest  tension,  keenly  alert  for 
trouble. 

The  boatman  quickly  proved  his  value. 
Following  the  custom  so  prevalent  in 
Brazil,  as  well  as  the  other  countries  of 
Latin-America,  in  paying  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  locking  of  doors  and 
windows  in  a  place  of  this  character,  the 
landlord  of  the  Anchor  Inn  had  not  fas- 
tened the  rear  door,  and  it  yielded  to 
their  touch. 

Once  inside  the  inn  the  captain  and 
Bobby  held  a  whispered  conference.  The 
latter  had  a  supply  of  matches,  but 
feared  that  to  light  one  would  be  to  ex- 
pose their  presence  to  the  enemy. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  there  was 
no  other  course,  however,  so,  revolver 
ready,  he  drew  the  lucifer  across  the  sole 
of  his  shoe. 

As  the  tiny  flame  flickered  up,  he  held 
it  high  above  his  head  while  they  all 
peered  keenly  about  the  room. 

It  was  empty.  A  table  and  several 
ramshackle  chairs  were  the  only  objects 
in  sight.  Another  door,  however,  was 
before  them,  leading  they  knew  not 
where. 

This  was  found  to  be  securely  fas- 
tened. It  was  apparently  constructed  of 
heavy  timber,  and  would  resist  their 
combined  efforts,  even  if  this  method  of 
procedure  were  found  desirable. 

"This  is  discouraging,"  said  Captain 
Humboldt. 

"Well  find  a  way  yet,"  Bobby  said, 
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in  an  encoura^ng  tone.  '^  Let's  have  a 
look  on  the  other  side  of  the  building." 

The  side  away  from  the  water  front 
was  only  one  story  in  height,  but  a  slop- 
ing roof  from  the  main  part  of  the  struc- 
ture contained  a  dormer  window,  which 
instantly  drew  Bobby's  attention. 

As  he  looked  he  gave  a  start  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  Did  he  or  did  he  not 
see  a  face  behind  the  glass  1 

Yes,  it  was  a  face,  and  as  he  continued 
to  gaze,  he  cried  aloud: 

*'Good  heavens!    It's  Myra!" 

** Where?"  cried  the  captain,  excited- 
ly. 

** There,"  Bobby  responded,  pointing. 
'  *  Sh !  Careful  now,  and  help  me  grasp 
the  edge  of  the  roof." 

Assisted  by  Captain  Humboldt  and 
the  Portuguese,  Bobby  scrambled  on  to 
the  sloping  roof  of  the  inn  and  crept 
silently  toward  the  window. 

As  he  drew  near  he  made  out  the  fea- 
tures of  the  girl,  whom  he  now  realized 
meant  more  to  him  than  all  the  treasures 
of  the  world. 

A  cloth  was  tightly  bound  across  the 
lower  half  of  her  face,  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  speak,  but  her  eyes 
talked  eloquently  to  Bobby  as  he  crept 
up  close  to  the  glass. 

He  smiled  his  encouragement,  then 
tried  the  window.  It  refused  to  budge, 
being  apparently  fastened  from  within. 

It  was  necessary  to  work  quickly  if 
discoveiy  was  to  be  avoided,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  down  the  glass 
with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  in  spite  of 
the  commotion  it  would  cause,  when  he 
saw  that  it  was  fastened  in  with  putty — 
and  the  putty  had  been  put  on  in  rough 
dabs  from  the  outside. 

He  pulled  out  his  knife  and  set  to 
work.  The  low  scraping  of  metal 
against  the  glass  was  hardly  loud 
enough  to  alarm  the  occupants  of  the 
inn. 

At  last  the  final  bit  of  putty  was  re- 
moved, and  prying  the  knife  blade  under 
the  glass,  Bobby's  heart  gave  a  leap  of 
joy  when  it  yielded  to  the  pressure  and 
fell  back  into  his  hands. 

He  laid  it  gently  on  the  roof,  then 
reached  tenderly  in  and  removed  the  gag 
from  the  girl's  mouth,  as  he  cautioned 
her  in  whispers  to  make  no  noise. 

No  need  for  caution.  So  dry  had  her 
tongue  and  lips  become  she  could  not 
have  uttered  an  intelligible  sound.    Her 


hands  were  bound,  Bobby  saw,  and  he 
quickly  severed  the  ropes  and  lifted  the 
limp  form  through  the  window. 

For  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  he  held 
her  in  his  arms,  while  her  eyes  thanked 
him.  Then,  through  some  impulse  he 
did  not  stop  to  analyze,  he  leaned  over 
and  kissed  her.  A  strange  new  thrill  of 
pleasure  crept  into  Bobby 's  being,  warm- 
ing his  pulses  and  almost  causing  him  to 
forget  his  errand  on  the  roof.  Then 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  he  recalled  his 
whirling  senses. 

After  that  it  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  lower  her  over  the  edge  of 
the  roof  into  the  waiting  arms  of  the 
captain. 

Bobby  followed  her  down  and  took  one 
arm  as  if  to  hurry  her  away. 

**Wait,"  said  the  girl  in  a  tone  barely 
audible.  **My  ankles  are  numb.  Let 
me  stand  a  moment  and  I'll  be  able  to 
walk." 

''Try  to  move  a  little,"  Bobby  ad- 
vised her.  **It  will  start  the  blood  to 
circulating." 

She  took  a  few  steps,  but  would  have 
fallen  had  not  the  young  man's  sturdy 
arm  encircled  her. 

The  captain  was  for  asking  questions, 
but  Bobby  advised  complete  silence  until 
they  were  out  of  the  danger  zone. 

Myra,  however,  did  not  improve  much 
by  walking,  and  one  glance  at  her  pale 
face  sent  a  dull  pain  through  the  region 
of  Bobby's  heart. 

Without  a  word  he  put  his  arms  ten- 
derly around  her  and  lifted  her  off  the 
ground. 

**What  are  you  going  to  dot"  she 
queried. 

** Carry  you,"  he  replied,  with  a 
smile. 

'*No,  no — ^you  are  not  equal  to  it." 

He  refused  to  listen  to  her  plea,  how- 
ever, and  down  the  narrow  street  to- 
ward the  water  front  they  hurried,  anx- 
ious to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  inn  and 
away  from  Larabee  and  his  men. 

The  Portuguese  boatman  who  brought 
up  the  rear  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of 
alarm,  and  Bobby  and  the  captain  turned 
in  time  to  see  the  hulking  form  of  the 
second  mate  dash  out  of  the  inn.  The 
moonlight  made  objects  plainly  visible, 
and  when  he  saw  them,  the  big  brute 
uttered  a  cry  of  rage.  He  then  b^koned 
to  someone  within  the  place,  and  the 
next  moment  a  horde  of  sailors  swarmed 
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out  and,  led  by  Larabee,  came  dashing 
toward  them. 

IV. 

** They've  discovered  onr  escape  I" 
cried  the  captain. 

''And  I'm  going  to  prove  nothing  but 
a  burden  to  you!"  murmured  Myra. 

The  captain  did  not  answer,  but  when 
he  turned  again  to  view  the  approach 
of  Larabee  and  his  crowd,  Bobby  leaned 
over  the  girl. 

**  Every  time  you  talk  like  that  this 
shall  be  the  penalty,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  he  pressed  another  kiss  on  her 
yielding  lips. 

**Then  I  shall  talk  like  that  forever," 
she  replied,  and  slowly  closed  her  eyes. 

They  increased  their  pace,  now,  turn- 
ing on  to  the  water  front  and  heading 
for  the  wharves,  where  the  boat  lay 
awaiting  them. 

''If  you  wish  I  shall  call  the  police, 
senor,"  the  Portuguese  said.  "Then  we 
can  send  these  men  to  prison." 

"A  good  idea,"  returned  Captain 
Humboldt.  "Hurry  along,  and  bring 
them  back  with  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  boatman  darted  away  along  th(» 
shore. 

"I'll  cover  your  retreat,"  the  captain 
said  to  Bobby.  "I  don't  believe  these 
fellows  are  armed,  and  in  that  case  they 
won't  dare  approach  too  close." 

Already  the  big  mate  was  crying  out 
to  them  to  stop,  however. 

The  captain  made  no  reply,  but  swung 
his  revolver  into  view.  At  this  the  mate 
slackened  his  pace — in  fact,  the  entire 
band  of  sailors  pulled  up  short.  After  a 
conference  they  came  on  again,  but  much 
more  cautiously. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Portuguese  had 
disappeared  from  view. 

Bobby  was  already  growing  fatigued, 
for  his  burden,  though  precious,  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  even  his  strong  young 
frame  would  eventually  be  forced  to 
yield. 

He  gritted  his  teeth  when  he  thought 
of  Myra's  falling  again  into  Larabee 's 
hands.  They  must — they  would — es- 
cape. The  fates  could  not  be  so  unkind 
as  to  again  place  the  girl  at  the  mercy 
of  those  rum-crazed  brutes. 

Suddenly  a  shrill  whistle  rent  the  air, 
and  the  captain  uttered  a  cry  of  relief. 

"That's  the  signal  of  the  Brazilian 
mounted  police,"  he  told  Bobby.    "The 


Portuguese  has  been  true  to  his  word — 
he  will  bring  us  help." 

True  enough.  A  moment  later  a 
crowd  of  horsemen  advanced  toward 
them  along  the  shore  at  a  smart  gallop, 
and  ahead  of  them  ran  the  boatman. 

They  drew  up  in  front  of  Boblqr  and 
the  girl. 

' '  There  are  your  men, ' '  cried  the  form- 
er, but  the  officer  shook  his  head  to  sig- 
nify that  he  did  not  understand. 

Again  Captain  Humboldt  called  into 
play  his  faiowledge  of  Portuguese,  with 
the  result  that  Larabee  and  his  men 
were  surrounded  and  forced  to  submit  to 
arrest. 

The  big  mate  broke  forth  in  a  rage. 

"What  right  have  you  to  have  us  ar- 
rested t"  he  demanded  of  the  captain. 
"We're  on  Brazilian  soil!  What  right 
— ^what  right,  I  sayt" 

"In  the  first  place  the  right  of  eveiy 
man  to  protect  his  kith  and  kin;  in  the- 
second  place,  the  right  of  every  skipper 
to  mete  out  proper  punishment  for  mu- 
tiny among  his  crew.  If  you  don't  know 
what  that  penalty  is,  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  consult  a  book  of  international 
law." 

Captain  Humboldt  promised  to  be  on 
hand  the  following  morning  to  lodge  the 
proper  charges  against  the  prisoners,  and 
the  latter  were  led  away  by  the  police. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Portuguese  drew 
alongside  the  Cloverdale,  where  Win 
Simmons  was  waiting  with  a  ladder. 
The  boatman,  well-rewarded  for  his  serv- 
ices, was  soon  rowing  back  to  the  eit^ 
while  the  captain,  Bobby  and  Myra,  m 
their  comfortable  quarters  aboard  the 
bark  again,  gave  thanks  for  the  latter's 
escape. 

They  heard  the  story  of  Myra's  abdue- 
tion;  how  Larabee  and  one  of  his  men 
had  slipped  into  her  cabin  and  bound 
and  gagged  her  before  she  could  cry  for 
help.  Fortunately  she  had  not  taken  off 
her  clothes,  fearing  trouble,  but  had 
dropped  into  a  doze,  to  be  awakened 
when  seized  by  the  burly  mate. 

"And  that  explains  why  they  sent  for 
me  to  come  below,  then  overpowered 
me,"  said  Captain  Humboldt,  with  a 
wise  shake  of  his  head,  and  he  went  on 
deck  to  consult  with  Win  Simmons  and 
to  arrange  a  watch  for  the  night. 

"Myra,"  said  Bobby,  "I  can't  wail 
longer  to  tell  you  how  I  feel.  I  love 
you!     I  want  you  to " 
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"Bobby  I"    she    cried,    reprovingly,  over.'"  She  laughed — ^a  little  nervous- 

**Thi8  is  no  time  and  place  for  such  a  ly,  Bobby  thought, 

declaration."  ** That's   fair  enough,"   asserted  the 

"But  you'll  marry  me,  won't  yout"  young  man.     "There's  an  old  saying, 

he  persisted,  as  he  took  her  hand.  *  Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits,' 

"I— I "    She    hung    her    head,  and  believe  me,  girly,  I'm  a  perfectly 

then  her  face  brightened  and  she  smiled,  good  little  waiter !" 

"1=11  answer  you  in  the  words  you  used  He  stood  looking  after  her  as  she  dis- 

when  I  lEsked  you  to  tell  me  about  your-  appeared  into  the  inner  room.    Then 

self — ^'111  tell  you  before  the  voyage  is  he  went  on  deck. 


(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  stories,  each  complete  in  itself,  detailing  the 
adventures  of  Bobby  Peckinpaugh.  The  first  story  "The  Hand  of  Misfortune," 
appeared  last  montL  The  third  story,  "The  Wreck  of  the  'Oloverdale',"  will 
appear  in  the  September  number.) 


NOT  VERY  CONSOLING 

.  */Say,  I'm  in  a  peck  of  trouble,"  said  the  sad-faced  man. 
^  ]  ''Well,"  replied  the  village  sage,  "I  suppose  it's  up  to  me  to  listen,  so  let  out 
ypur.  moamful  wail." 

"I'm  up  to  my  neck  in  debt,  that's  the  trouble,"  said  he  of  the  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance. "I  can't  turn  a  corner  without  bumping  into  a  creditor.  I  owe  the 
jpfpcer,,  the  butcher,  the  coal  man,  the  tailor,  and  about  a  dozen  others.  I  can 
see  but  one  way  out  of  it  all,  and  that's  by  the  suicide  route." 

"You  are  certainly  up  against  the  real  thing,"  remarked  the  local  Solomon. 
"But  whatever  you  do,  cut  out  the  suicide  act.  'That  would  only  add  the  under- 
taker to  an  already  lengthy  list." 

HE  SPOKE  HARSHLY 

Arthur  Aylsworth  of  the  original  "Over  Night"  company  is  the  owner  of  a 
40-foot  yacht  which  he  sails  through  the  waters  between  New  York  and  Newport 
during  the  summer  months. 

Last  summer  he  had  as  a  guest  on  his  boat  one  afternoon  a  young  woman  who 
knew  practically  nothing  about  sailing,  but  she  had  been  commissioned  to  attend 
to  the  main  sheet  as  an  experiment.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  coming  up.  Ayls- 
worth shouted  out: 

"Let  go  the  sheet!" 

She  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 

"Let  go  the  sheet,  quick!"  he  yelled,  but  she  did  not  move.  Then  he  jumped 
up  and  took  charge  himself,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  boat  had  overturned.  He 
righted  it,  with  her  clinging  to  it,  and,  helping  her  aboard,  said : 
;  "Why  didn't  you  let  go  of  that  sheet  when  I  called  to  yout" 
I  "I  would  have  done  so,"  she  answered  sweetly,  "if  you  had  not  been  so 
rough  about  it.  You  ought  to  speak  more  kindly,  particularly  to  a  lady  passen- 
ger." 
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0  have  issued  three  books  of 
poems  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  is  no  small  achievement, 
especially  when  those  books 
are  ambitious  volumes,  seek- 
ing to  make  the  world  better  and 
brighter.  That  is  the  record  of  Hilton 
R.  Qreer,  native  Texan,  with  whose 
work  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State 
are  familiar. 

Mr.  Qreer,  like  many 
other  poets,  pursues  the 
elusive  muse  as  a  side 
line.  "When  not  other- 
wise occupied,  he  may 
be  found  at  a  desk  in 
the  office  of  one  of 
Texas'  brightest  news- 
papers, the  Amarillo 
Daily  News,  which  he 
serves  in  the  capacity 
of  managing  editor. 

He  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  American 
magazines  and  newspa- 
pers for  many  years, 
and  his  work  is  of  such 
high  standard,  and  yet 
of  such  strong  appeal, 
that  its  perusal  is  a 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Qreer  was  bom 
in  the  piney  woods  of  East  Texas  on  De- 
cember 10,  1878,  and  was  reared  in  the 
same  resinous  atmosphere.  Before  em- 
barking on  the  proverbial  '*sea"  of 
journalism,  he  was  a  happy  dispenser  of 
cheese,  axle  greese  and  molasses  in  a  vil- 
lage grocery,  later  rising  to  the  more 
important  task  of  measuring  Valencien- 
nes for  the  fair  ones  over  the  counter 
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of  a  country  dry  goods  establishment. 
But  the  call  of  the  muse  grew  too 
strong  for  his  surroundings,  and  he 
joined  the  procession  of  newspaper 
workers  that  he  might  acquire  more 
leisure  for  verse  writing.  He  has  been 
connected  with  various  papers  in  Texas, 
and  one  season  served  as  Washington 
correspondent. 

His  first  volume  of 
poems,  *  *  Sun-Qleams 
and  Gossamers,"  ap- 
peared in  1902 ;  his  sec- 
ond, '*The  Spider  and 
Other  Poems,"  in  1906, 
while  his  third,  ''A 
Prairie  Prayer  and 
Other  Poems,"  is  just 
from  the  press  of  Sher- 
man, French  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

In  the  latter  volume 
Mr.  Qreer  has  blended 
the  shadow  and  fra- 
grance of  Southern 
wood  and  garden  with 
the  sunlight  and  sweep 
0  f    Western    prairies, 
*  *  t  h  e   mellowed   r  o  - 
mance  of  a  storied  yes- 
terday, with  tho  cour- 
age and  forward-look- 
ing of  a  confident  to- 
day."   A  number  of  the  poems  have 
previously  appeared  in  various  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  **A 
Prairie  Prayer,"  the  inspiration  for 
which  was  Wordsworth's  **. 
and  this  prayer  I  make,  knowing  that 
nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that 
loved  her." 
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Not  crouched,  a-cloistered  upon  servile,  knee. 
With  dull,  down-groping  eyes — 
But  (no  less  reverently) 

Standing   beneath   Thy   searching   noonday 
skies, 

With  gaze  uplifted  and  with  soul  laid  bare 

To  the  keen  cleansing  of  Thy  sun  and  air, 
I,  Lord,  with  free. 

Pull,  frank,  unfaltering  tongue  would  speak 
with  Thee: 

Worn     with     the    world,     with     man-made 
wounds  a-smart. 
That  I  might  heal  my  heart 
To  these  wild  prairie  solitudes  I  fled. 
Where — with  no  roof  save  Heaven  overhead. 
Green  Earth  my  house  by  day,  by  night  my 

bed— 
I  might  ungyve  my  soul,  too  long  unfree, 
And  with  clear  eye  that  did  but  dimly  see 
Through    the    Time's    trade-fogged,    creed- 
clogged  airs, 
Roving  fair  Nature's  face,  not  unawares 
Might  look  on  Thine,  O  Lord,  nor  blinded 

be; 
And  with  tense  ear  might  heed  'neath  Na- 
ture's tone 
The  deepmost  underword  that  is  Thine  own. 

And  I  have  heard  and  seen  Thee.  Barth  and 
sky, 

Close  confidants  of  spirit-ear  and  eye. 
Noon-clear  to  me 

Have  voiced  and  visloned   Thee  most  hu- 
manly. 

Tea,  e'en  the  least  of  slenderest  spears  that 
stir 

Sunward  finds  tongue  as  Thy  Interpreter; 

Blue  blossom-script  that  stars  the  page   I 
scan 

In  fragrant  phrase  proclaims   God    Loveth 
Man: 
And  outward,  lo! 

Beyond  all  bounds  the  finite  thought  may 
span 

Sweep  these  vast  plains,  a  seeming  sea  that 
rounds 

And  rounds — on — on — in  undulations  dim 

Toward  Earth's  last,  lonliest,  utmost,  edge- 
most  rim! 

Tet    this    wide,    awful    sea    hath    certain 
bounds — 

Thy  will  hath  fixed.  Thy  hand  hath  set  them 
so: 
Only  Thy  love,  I  know. 

For  Thy  poor,  needy  kinsman,  cramped  be- 
low, 

Thy  pity  for  his  poignant  soul-distress. 

Thy  largeness,  shaming  all  his  littleness. 

Are  what  these  prairies  seem,  unbounded, 
limitless! 


This  have  Thy  prairies  taught.  And  ere  I  go 

Back  to  my  world  to  bear  a  braver  part. 

Let  me  ensky  them  ever  with  my  heart! 
Nay,  Lord,  refashion  me,  reshape  me  so. 

My  soul,  new-made,  shall  be 

A  prairie,  broad  and  free. 
With  sun-warmed  space  for  all  Humanity: 
Let  winds  of  Purpose  sweep  it  clean  each 

mom 
Of  ills  outworn  and  doubtings,  shadow-bom: 
Let  Faith  spring  lushly  after  storms  of  pain 

As  grasses  after  rain: 
Let  selfish  aim  and  generous  intent 
Burst  into  blossom,  rich  and  redolent: 
Let  thoughts,  like  teeming  flocks,  find  large 
increase. 

Full-rounded  grow,  and  strong. 

That  from  their  goodly  fleece 

The  honest  weaver.  Art, 
May   shape   some  rare,   enduring   cloth  of 

song, 
To  cloak  keen  winter  from  one  Bhrinking 

heart: 
And,  lastly,  let  such  deep  serenity 
As  this  rapt  peace  of  noonday  fold  it  in 
Throughout  all  times  of  tumult  that  may  be: 
Tea.  make  my  soul  a  prairie.  Lord.   Amen. 

Id  the  other  poems,  as  in  this,  the 
reader  will  note  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  any  effort  to  touch  strange  themes. 
There  is  no  straining  for  original  ex- 
pression ;  only  frank,  intimate  treatment 
of  the  true  and  simple  things. 

What  could  be  prettier  or  more  sim- 
ple than  '*A  Lake  at  Evening"  from 
the  same  volume : 

Above  its  brim  the  hawthorn  droops 

A  mist  of  blossomed  snow 
Guarding  its  shores  like  shadowy  troops 

The  spectral  alders  show. 

The  dim  lake  dreams:  its  silver  rest 

No  lightest  zephjrr  mars; 
Like  clustered  pearls  upon  its  breast 

Are  looped  the  sleeping  stars. 

O  soul  of  mine!    When  broodingly 
Dusk  hovers  o'er  Life's  scene. 

Like  this  dim  wood-lake,  may'st  thou  be 
Pellucid  and  serene. 

Mr.  Greer's  work  shows  both  thought 
and  promise  to  a  large  degree.  His 
forthcoming  volumes  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  by  all  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and   the  Vengeance 

of  Santa  Anna 


THE  RISING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELUOTT  TRACY 


8YN0P8I8  OF   PRECEDING  INSTALLMENTS.* 

Dr.  Adams  MoFaddMi,  a  New  York  phyaiclan,  back  in  the  thirties,  tells  the  story.  He  embarks 
OB  the  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  Mexico,  being  bound  for  Mexico  City  on  business.  On  board,  he  meets 
Captain  Sandraville,  an  old  sea-doff.  formerly  a  buccaneer,  and  his  dauirhter.  Eve.  The  ship  Is 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  coast,  and  on  an  improvised  raft  the  three  find  themselves  adrift 
Captain  SandravlUe  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  physician  aro 
finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mainland  after  many  vicissitudes,  their  oiUy 
possession  beins  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  buried  in  Mexico,  left  Eve  by  her  father. 

After  a  trying  Journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearly  exhausted  they  run  into  a  detachment 
of  Mexican  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Zacacetas,  and  having  in  attendance  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna.  EiVe  becomes  ill  of  fever  and  Captain  Cordova's  life 
is  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden  after  being  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake.  Both  the  captain  and  Bve  are 
hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  gin  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  lady.  Madame  The- 
rese.  Already  rumblings  of  the  approaching  revolution  in  Texas  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFadden 
gains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument  Captain  Cordova  begins  to  monopolise  the 
attentions  of  Eve  after  her  recovery,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  doctor,  who  Is  just  Deginning 
to  realise  that  he  loves  her  himself.  Eve  unwittingly  acquaints  the  captain  with  the  finding  of 
her  father's  treasiure  map,  and  the  Spaniard  becomes  immediately  absorbed  in  it — with  ulterior 
motives,  the  doctor  suspects. 

Captain  Cordova  prbposes  to  Eve  and  is  repulsed.  Later  Dr.  McFadden  wins  her  consent  to  be 
his  wife.  About  this  time  new  rumors  of  the  Revolution  begin  to  reach  Matamoros.  It  is  during 
the  excitement  of  a  *'ralfy"  on  the  plasa  that  Madame  Therese's  little  peon  maid  acquaints  Dr. 
McFadden  with  the  startllnfi:  Intelligence  that  both  the  Madame  and  Eve  have  disappeared. 

Madame  Th^'ese  is  flnauy  found  in  a  precarious  condition  by  Captain  Zacacetas,  and  dies  be- 
fore she  can  explain  the  mystery  of  Eve's  disappearance.  McFadden  is  in  despair,  and  Harding 
and  Hilton,  an  ESnglishman  and  an  American,  take  up  their  residence  with  him.  He  finally  re- 
ceives a  note  from  'Eive,  asking  that  he  follow  instructions  of  the  bearer,  a  Frenchman. 


CHAPTER  VIII— (Continued.) 

O  my  conjecture  had  been  near 
the  truth  after  all.  The 
crime  was  kidnapping  and 
the  motive  money. 

*'Well,  sir,"  I  said,  as  1 
laid  the  note  on  the  table,  "and  what 
now.  pray?*' 

*'0h,  zat  ees  for  ze  Doctair  McFadden 
to  say." 

**Thi8  note,"  I  replied,  '* appears  to 
come  from  Miss  Sandraville.  It  informs 
me  that  she  is  a  prisoner,  held  for  ran- 


som, that  she  believes  you  to  be  her 
friend,  and  that  she  wishes  me  to  do  eh 
you  suggest  if  I  can." 

''Egzactly.  I  am  ver'  proud  to  be 
classed  among  ze  friends  of  ze  beautiful 
mademoiselle.  She  ees  a  most  chairm- 
ing  young  lady,  I  assure." 

*'That  is  neither  here  nor  there,  sir. 
If  you  have  anything  to  suggest,  I  am 
listening." 

I  did  not  like  the  manner  and  address 
of  this  stranger.  Both  seemed  ar- 
tificial. The  man  was  evidently  not 
what  he  pretended  to  be.     His  expres- 


*  This  Story  Begmn  in  the  April  Number 
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sion,  now  that  I  had  a  chance  to  observe 
it  closely,  was  sinister  and  forbidding. 

**I  can  make  ze  suggestions,  yes,  but 
will  ze  doctair  carry  zem  outt  Zat  ees 
ze  idea.  Zis  ees  a  raattair  of  biznees.  I 
do  not  know  whezzer  ze  doctair  would 
care  to  do  ze  biznees  wiz  me  or  no.  I 
should  ver'  much  like  to  know  before 
I  make  ze  suggestion." 

** Business,"  I  snapped.  **What  do 
you  mean  t  Who  are  you,  anyway,  and 
where  is  Miss  Sandravillet  You  come 
to  me  with  a  note  stating  that  you  are 
Miss  Sandraville's  friend.  The  note  is 
signed  by  Miss  Sandraville.  She  re- 
quests me  to  do  as  you  wish.  Yet  when 
I  ask  you  what  you  want,  you  stickle 
on  words,  and  intimate  that  you  and  I 
are  to  enter  into  some  kind  of  business. 
"What  do  you  mean,  anyway?  What  is 
your  name  and  why  are  you  heret" 

The  stranger  favored  me  with  his  cold, 
sinister  smile  from  across  the  table.  His 
white  teeth  gleamed  in  the  candle-light. 

**I  am  assure  zat  my  name  can  haf 
no  interest  for  ze  doctair.  As  to  why 
I  haf  come  here,  we  will  get  to  zat  in 
good  time.  Perhaps  ze  mademoiselle  did 
not  speek  quite  egzactly  when  she  said 
I  was  her  friend ;  her  messengair  might 
haf  been  bettair.  I  do  not  deny  zat  I 
like  ze  mademoiselle  ver'  much,  but  zere 
can  be  no  friendship  in  biznees,  and  I 
assure  you  zat  zis  veeseet  from  me  ees 
a  pure  biznees  call,  and  zat  ze  note  was 
a  letter  of  introduction.  Now,  if  I  tell 
ze  doctair  how  he  can  get  back  ze 
mademoiselle  unharmed,  will  ze  doctair 
act  upon  ze  suggestion  t  Zat  ees  what 
I  must  know." 

I  began  to  see  light. 

*'See  here,"  I  said,  **are  you  talking 
to  me  as  a  messenger  from  Miss  Sandra- 
ville or  as  a  messenger  from  her  cap 
tors?" 

**Ze  doctair  must  decide  zat  for  heem- 
self.  I  do  nozzing  but  make  ze  sugges- 
tion how  ze  doctair  can  get  Mees  Sandra- 
ville back." 

**As  I  understand  it,  then,  you  wish 
to  make  me  a  business  proposition  which 
you  expect  me  to  accept  before  I  have 
heard  it?" 

**I  make  ze  suggestion  how  you  can 
get  back  ze  mademoiselle,  but  you  must 
agree  to  act  upon  ze  suggestion  before 
I  make  heem." 

**How  do  I  know  that  I  shall  be  able 


to  act  upon  your  suggestion  before  I 
have  heard  it?" 

''I  haf  taken  ze  means  to  find  zat  out. 
I  know  zat  ze  doctair  ees  well  able  to 
act  upon  ze  suggestion  which  I  shall 
make." 

** Don't  you  think  you  are  in  rather 
dirty  business,  my  friend?" 

*  *  On  ze  contrary ;  I  zink  zat  ze  biznees 
ees  most  honoraUe,  doctair.  Biznees  is 
but  a  name,  doctair.  Someone  has  some- 
zing  zat  annozair  wants,  and  zis  ossair 
person  gives  to  ze  first  person  somezing 
in  exchange  for  eet.  Eet  may  be  land, 
eet  may  be  ships,  or  books,  or  laiming, 
but  eet  must  be  somezing.  Zat  ees  biz- 
nees— ees  eet  not  zo?  Now  ze  besn,  biz- 
nees man  ees  ze  one  zat  can  make  ze 
best  bargain  wiz  what  he  has,  or  eef  he 
has  nozzing,  zat  can  get  somezing  zat 
someone  else  wants.  Take  ze  present 
case,  for  eenstance.  We  will  say  zat 
a  certain  friend  of  mine  knows  zat  a 
certain  doctair  ees  ver'  much  attached 
to  a  certain  young  lady.  My  friend 
takes  ze  young  lady  away  where  ze  doc- 
tair can  not  find  her.  He  has  laid  ze 
foundation  for  a  biznees  proposition — 
ees  eet  not  zo,  doctair?  Zen  my  friend, 
we  will  say,  sends  me  to  ze  doctair  to 
make  a  suggestion  how  ze  doctair  can 
get  ze  young  lady  back.  Now,  eet  ees 
ze  doctair 's  biznees  to  get  ze  young 
lady  back  at  ze  least  possibly  cost, 
whezzer  of  money  or  of  work  or  of  oz- 
zair  zings — ees  eet  not  zo?" 

Here  I  interrupted  sharply: 
*' Your  logic  is  somewhat  inethical,  but 
we  will  grant  for  the  moment  that  it  is 
correct.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  accepting  your  suggestion  before 
you  have  made  it  known  to  me?" 

*  *  Een  ze  first  place  I  am  ze  only  per- 
son zat  can  make  ze  suggestion,  and  een 
ze  second  place  I  will  not  make  ze  sug- 
gestion unless  ze  doctair  promise  to  act 
upon  eet.  Now  ze  doctair  wants  ze 
young  lady — of  zat  I  am  assure,  and  to 
get  ze  young  lady  he  wants  my  sugges- 
tion, because  eet  ees  ze  only  means  hy 
which  he  can  get  her,  and  to  get  ze 
suggestion  he  must  promise  to  act  upon 
eet.  Eet  would  be  good  biznees  for  heem 
to  promise — ees  eet  not  zo?" 

I  could  scarcely  control  my  anger  at 
the  cool  effrontery  and  absolute  deprav- 
ity of  this  man.  To  think  that  he  should 
passess  the  audacity  to  speak  to  me,  of 
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all  men,  of  the  kidnapping  of  Eve  as  a 
business  proposition.  He  .  had  carried 
away  the  woman  I  loved  by  violence  and 
in  the  night  and  now  possessed  the  con- 
summate nerve  to  speak  of  it  to  me  as 
though  it  were  an  ordinary  transaction 
in  merchandise.  My  hands  itched  to 
close  about  his  throat  and  strangle  him. 
After  all  I  had  suffered  this  was  too 
much. 

''You  woman  stealer!"  I  hissed  at 
him  across  the  table.  ''If  I  were  to  give 
you  your  just  deserts  I  would  kill  you 
where  you  sit.  I  would  stick  you  like  a 
pig.  I  would  Qrnsh  you  like  a  serpent. 
"Where  is  Miss  SandraviUet  Tell  me  in- 
stantly before  I  do  you  violence.*' 

The  man  shrank  back,  his  face  paled 
slightly  and  his  sinister  eyes  guttered 
venomously  throu^  the  slits  of  their 
half-dosed  lids,  but  he  retained  his  self- 
control,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  inter- 
rupt his  remarks.  He  ignored  my  anger 
and  my  threats  alike. 

"But  eef  ze  doctair  should  not  see 
fit  to  promise  ze  doctair  could  not  get 
ze  young  lady.  And  eef  ze  doctair 
should  become  ver'  angry  and  should 
forget  ze  respect  zat  one  gentleman  owes 
to  annozair,  and  should  try  to  do  me  ze 
violence,  zen  perhaps  some  harm  might 
come  to  ze  mademoiselle.  Ze  mademoi- 
selle might  be  in  ze  hands  of  men  who 
do  not  care  much  for  ze  mannairs  and 
politenees  of  zociettee,  and  eef  she  had 
no  friend  to  guard  her,  zey  might  treat . 
her  not  ecu  ze  nice  way.  I  can  not  say, 
but  zey  might,  doctair — ees  eet  not  zo?" 

Was  there  no  limit  to  this  man's  au- 
dacity ?  Would  he  stop  at  nothing.  One 
instant  I  gazed  at  him  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. The  next,  scarcely  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  was  across  the  table  and  held 
him  hy  the  throat.  He  was  a  wiry,  pow- 
erful man,  but  had  his  strength  been 
thrice  as  great,  I  would  have  broken  him 
like  a  reed.  I  was  insane  with  rage.  I 
scarcely  realized  that  he  was  attempting 
to  resist.  I  felt  his  body  crumple  up 
beneath  me  and  I  heard  a  gurgling  in  his 
throat.  Then  I  was  seized  from  behind 
and  dragged  away  from  my  victim.  I 
heard  Harding's. voice  saying: 

"Say,  you're  a-killin'  him.  What's 
the  row,  anyway — ^whatt  Crackey,  but 
look  at  him !  His  eyes  is  a  poppin '  clean 
out  of  their  sockets  and  his  face  is 
blacker 'n  the  devil's  ridin'  boots.    Gteez- 


wax,  I'd  hate  to  be  choked  like  that  I ^'. 

Hilton  had  come  in  with  Harding  and 
was  now  leaning  over  the  prostrate  form- 
of  the  stranger. 

"By  Jove,  doc,  you  don't  suppose  he 
is  really  done  up,  do  yout"  he  said,  a» 
he  dragged  the  man  into  a  sitting  posH. 
tion  against  the  wall.  "Deuced  awk-: 
ward  to  have  a  chap  die  on  your  hands, 
you  know;  very  embarrassing,  donch^ 
know,  really.  He  hasn't  any  pulse,  and* 
I  can't  detect  the  slightest  sign  of- 
breath.  By  Jove,  I  believe  he  has  gone; 
I  do,  reaUy!"  .      ... 

"He'll  come  'round  all  right,"  I  r^ 
plied.     "He  is  too  bad  a  crook  to  lii^ 
kiUed.so  easily.     Put  him  on  tiie  bed 
and  dash  some  cold,  water  in  his  faof.. 
I  hurt  him  more  tliap.  I  intended.  ;JBg. 
is  one  of  the  men  wna  stole.  Jlv^e  awfg^ 
and  killed  old  Mad^e  Tberese,  .and.*^pW: . 
he  wants  me  to  buy  her  back  or.spimHt 
thing  of  the  sort.    I  didn't  wait  to  :Sin4i- 
out  just  what  he  did  want — I  was.toft,; 
angry."  :  <:     .  ? 

Harding  picked. up  a  heavy  chair  anii. 
stood  over  the  helpless  man. .   .      .;V.  '.*^  . 

"So  that  was  it,  was  itt    That  .^rte  . 
what  he  wanted  to  see  you  about  in  pd-. 
vate,  was  itt   Say  the  word,  doc,  an^v 
I'll  brain  him  before  he  comes. to.  .  5f^.. 
ain't  fit  to  live,  the  skunk.';'  .;•... 

"Oh,  I  say  now,  old  chap,."  HiUan,.. 
broke  in,  "that  would  be  an  awful  pgly 
way  to  do  it,  you  know.   J  think  t^^;. 
is  a  much  neater  way,  really,  s^g^uld.  it  . 
be  necessary  to  put  this— er — ^this  peij-jj- 
son  out  of  the  way.    We  would. hajc^.; 
be  justified  in  taking  any  such  a)[;tioi^; 
at  this  time,  however.    Just  leave.; hilt,, 
where  he  is  for  the  moment,,  until  tt^ 
doctor  tells  us  what  be. wanted,,'.^  ,.  ;,.,,•,. 

Then  I  told  them  what  the.]p4Pf)i|uI, . 
said.  .•...    .. 

"Ain't  that  enough  to  satisfy: any,;... 
civilized  mant"  Harding  demand^^n^.v. 
I  finished.  "Ain't  that  enough  tO:Ji|Sptiv 
tify  US  in  killin'  him  on  the  spott:  Jf.hjpf.;; 
knows  so  much  about  this  biisij^ess^f  • 
wasn't  he  one  of  them  that  helped  djo  lyt,.:.. 
and  ain't  he  one  of  the  murderers.jpf  j*. 
Madame  Thereset  What's  the.  us|e,,/9f  r/t 
mouthin'  over  this,  thing  any:  inpfe,t:. - 
Stand  aside,  and  give  p^e  rppni., ..  l;-^.,^- 
take  all  the  responsibility  fpr  thijij.wcjijl^.,;^ 
if  you  fellers  ia .  ftf raji<?f ".  ?    . ,' ../   j  i 

**One  moment,  Mr.  Harding,"  I  said. 
"Because  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  follow  suit. 
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It  maj  be  that  through  this  man  we  shall 
be  able  to  reaeh  Miss  Sandraville  after 
all.  At  least  there  is  a  chance.  If  we 
should  kill  him,  the  chance  is  lost.  It  is 
a  matter  of  expediency  rather  than  jus- 
tice. I  agree  with  you  that  according  to 
Che  law  of  Ood  this  man  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a  murderer,  but  our  first  duty  is 
to  rescue  Miss  Sandraville,  and  we 
should  do  nothing  to  embarra&s  our  ef- 
forts along  this  line." 

''You  may  be  right,  doc,"  said  Hard- 
ing, ''but  I  don't  believe  that  animal's 
life  is  wuth  a  continental  durn  in  helpin' 
us  git  Miss  Eve.  If  he's  been  as  crooked 
§a  his  errand  seems  to  show,  why,  they 
ain't  no  more  use  tryin'  to  do  anything 
with  him  than  there  would  be  to  take 
on  m  little  green  snake  as  a  pardner." 

''Oh,  I  say,  old  chap,"  said  Hilton, 
*' r  am  not  so  sure  about  that,  you  know, 
teally.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  honor 
^mong  thieves.  It  may  sound  rather  ex- 
traordinary, you  know,  but  there  is. 
Had  some  experience  along  this  line  in 
the  Bast,  dear  boy.  Not  much,  really, 
but  a  little.  Some  of  those  people  will 
do  anything  to  obtain  the  advantage, 
doncher  know,  but  when  they  make 
a  trade,  usually  they  stand  to  it.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  the  doctor  is 
right  about  this  thing,  really.  It  can't 
do  any  harm  to  wait  a  bit,  at  any  rate, 
and  if  there  seems  to  be  no  other  alter- 
native than  the  one  you  favor,  old  chap- 
py, why,  we  will  cheerfully  acquiesce." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  I  said.  **if  you 
will  put  this  person  on  the  bed  and  see 
what  you  can  do  toward  resuscitating 
tnm  I  will  send  for  Father  Andrade, 
€S^>tain  Zacacetas  and  Captain  Cordova. 
We  will  hold  a  council  and  go  carefully 
ovar  the  affair. 

The  stranger  was  more  severely  in- 
jured than  I  supposed  and  it  required 
several  hours  to  revive  him  sufficiently 
to  enter  into  a  conference.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  had  received  disappointing  an- 
swers to  my  request  for  the  presence  of 
(ihe  three  gentlemen  above  named.  Fa- 
ther Andrade  was  out  of  the  city,  having 
left  late  in  the  afternoon  to  attend  a  dy- 
ing man  at  a  ranch  some  hundred  miles  to 
the  south ;  Captain  Zacacetas  was  trying 
to  round  up  a  herd  of  horses,  and  Cap- 
tain Cordova  was  the  only  one  who 
could  come  to  aid  me  in  handling  this 
taioHy  problem. 

It    was   late   in    the   night    when   at 


length  we  assembled  in  the  parlor  for 
our  session  .with  the  desperado.  The 
candles  cast  grotesque  shadows  on  the 
quaint  frescoing  of  the  walls.  The 
stranger,  bound  hand  and  foot,  glowered 
at  us  from  across  the  little  center  table. 
His  face  was  livid  and  blotched  and 
fingerprints  showed  blue  upon  his  neck. 
He  cleared  his  throat  continually. 

Captain  Cordova  sat  at  my  right, 
while  at  my  left  were  Harding  and  Hil- 
ton, the  former  nervous  and  restless, 
the  latter  cool  and  collected.  I  had  just 
finished  a  minute  account  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  stranger  earlier  in  the 
evening  to  which  Captain  Cordova  gave 
careful  attention.  To  the  others  the  re- 
hearsal was  stale  and  uninteresting. 
Harding  was  a  little  piqued,  I  think,  be- 
cause I  had  interfered  with  his  grim 
work,  and  kept  continually  muttering  to 
himself  that  the  man  ought  to  have  been 
killed,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  to  inter- 
rupt a  job  of  such  **dumed  plain  com- 
mon sense."  Hilton  gajsed  coldly  at  the 
leering  figure  opposite  him.  When  I 
had  concluded  my  narrative,  Harding 
spoke  up  without  giving  anyone  else  a 
chance. 

** Let's  git  this  business  over  with  and 
be  done  with  it,"  he  said.  *'I  don't  see 
no  use  fussin'  about  it  any  more — ^what? 
That  feUer  over  there  is  sufferin'  and 
we're  all  sufferin',  and  there  ain't  but 
one  thing  to  do,  is  there — what?" 

I  could  scarcely  credit  my  ears.  Was 
this  man,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— ^this  man  who  had  been  reared 
amid  the  humanizing  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity— actually  contemplating  the 
commission  of  the  supremest  crime,  and 
that,  too,  after  due  reflection?  It  was 
unbelievable ! 

"Mr.  Harding,"  I  said,  "do  you  re- 
alize what  you  are  saying?  It  would 
be  murder.  Nothing  but  premeditated, 
cold-blooded  murder." 

"No,  it  wouldn't,  neither,"  replied 
Harding.  *  *  It  would  be  jestice ;  it  would 
be  vengeance — ^the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord — ^that's  what  it  would  be.  Ain't 
our  laws  jest,  and  don't  they  demand  a 
life  for  a  life— what?  Ain't  old 
Madame  Therese  dead  and  in  her  grave 
— ^what?  And  that  animal  'cross  the  ta^ 
ble,  he's  the  cause  of  it  all,  ain't  he? 
If  he  ain't,  how  does  he  know  so  much 
about  it?    Don't  you  know  he  helped  do 
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this  dirty  job — ^whatf  Why,  perhaps 
he's  the  veiy  one  that  chopped  off  her 
finger.  And  now  he's  holdm'  the  young 
woman  for  ransom,  ain't  he^-whatt 
Tryin'  to  trade  her  like  a  bag  of  meal! 
He's  robbed  her  of  her  liberty,  and 
threaten^  to  rob  her  of  her  honor,  ain't 
het  If  our  laws  is  jest,  he's  a  proper 
candidate  for  the  gallows,  ain't  he?  An- 
swer me,  doc — ain't  het" 

''Listen,"  I  said.  ** Perhaps  this  man 
is  all  yon  have  described  him  to  be.  In- 
deed, I  have  little  doubt  of  it.  If  so, 
let  the  law  take  its  course.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  administer  public  justice. 
The  Republic  of  Mexico  has  established 
proper  and  sufficient  tribunals  for  that 
purpose.  Also  there  is  another  consid- 
eration— the  consideration  of  expedi- 
ency. Even  if  it  were  just  and  lawful 
for  us  to  take  this  man's  life,  would  it 
be  wise  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  possible 
consequences  to  Miss  Sandraville  ? " 

Here  Captain  Cordova  interrupted. 

**The  senor  doctor  speaks  wisely,  as 
usual.  You  will  pardon  me  for  ad- 
dressing you  in  Spanish,  but  I  have  not 
sufficient  command  of  English  to  ex- 
press myself  clearly.  I  have  understood 
the  most  of  what  you  have  said,  I  think, 
and  believe  the  senor  doctor  has  given 
good  advice.  Senor'  Harding's  sugges- 
tions recommend  themselves  to  rae  very 
strongly.  I  believe  in  accordance  with 
all  the  laws  of  justice  this  man  should 
die,  but  like  the  senor  doctor,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  or  expedient  for 
us  to  perform  this  little  service  for  hu- 
manity just  at  present.  We  must  re- 
member the  senorita.  Our  first  duty 
should  be  her  delivery.  Let  us  postpone 
the  punishment  of  this  person  a  little, 
senors — ^for  the  sake  of  expediency, 
senors — for  the  sake  of  the  senorita — ^I 
ask  you  as  a  favor,  senors!" 

Hilton  was  toying  with  his  little  pearl- 
handled  penknife,  Harding  was  leaning 
on  the  table,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  his 
jaws  set  like  a  steel  trap.  The  stranger 
was  limp  and  shrunken  back  as  far  as 
possible  in  his  chair.  Harding  looked  at 
me  obstinately.  I  signed  my  assent  to 
the  captain's  remarks,  Hilton  nodded 
his  acquiescence,  and  then  Harding  said 
between  his  set  teeth: 

"All  right,  doc,  but  I'm  sorry  you 
feel  that  way.*' 

**And  now,"  said  Captain  Cordova, 
turning  to  the  stranger,  'Mf  you  have 


any  suggestions  to  make,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  listen  to  them." 

The  man  cleared  his  throat  and  es- 
sayed to  speak,  but  he  could  do  no  more 
than  to  make  a  wheezing  sound. 

**Qive  him  some  wine  if  you  have 
any,"  ordered  the  captain. 

Harding  brought  him  a  glass  and  put 
it  to  the  man's  lips. 

**I  wish  it  was  poison,  by  crackey," 
he  muttered,  as  the  man  gulped  down  its 
contents. 

**Now  proceed,"  said  Captain  Cor- 
dova, sharply. 

The  stranger  was  a  most  pitiable 
sight,  with  his  livid  face,  his  mottled 
neck,  his  leering  eyes  and  his  disheveled 
clothes. 

**I  make  ze  suggestion,  yes,  monsieur 
captain,  but  will  ze  doctair  carry  zem 
out — yest" 

''You  will  have  to  translate  for  me," 

.said  the  captain.     ''It  is  as  much  as  I 

can  do  to  understand  good  English,  but 

this  English,  a  la  French,  bah,  I  do  not 

know  a  word  he  said." 

I  translated. 

*'You  make  what  suggestions  you 
have  to  make  and  make  them  now," 
snapped  the  captain. 

"Ze  captain  commands  me  to  make  ze 
suggestion,  yest" 

"Make  your  suggestions  and  make 
them  immediately."  The  captain's 
voice  was  hard  and  metallic. 

"Well,  zen,  eef  ze  monsieur  captain 
commands,  zis  ees  what  I  zink  ze  doc- 
tair had  bettair  do  to  get  ze  mademoi- 
selle. I  zink  zat  he  had  bettair  gif  to 
me  ze  packet  which  he  found  een  ze 
mademoiselle's  fathair's  coat.  Zen  I 
zink  he  had  bettair  gif  to  me  at  a  place 
about  tree  mile  south  of  zis  city  on  to- 
morrow night  at  eleven  o'clock,  ze  sum 
of  ten  zousand  dollar  een  gold.  I  zink 
by  doing  all  zese  zings  zat  he  can  get 
ze  mademoiselle  tomorrow  night  at  ze 
time  and  ze  place  when  ze  gold  shall  be 
given  into  my  hand." 

I  translated  all  this  to  the  captain, 
then  said: 

"Suppose  I  refuse?" 

"Oh,  eef  ze  doctair  should  refuse, 
why,  zen — zen,  why — I  can  not  say. 
You  see,  eet  ees  a  biznees  proposition 
wiz  ze  mademoiselle.  Ze  men  who  have 
done  ze  work,  why,  zey  will  want  zeir 
money — ^yest  Zey  might  take  ozzair 
means  to  get  eet  eef  ze  doctair  should 
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refuse.  I  can  not  say.  Zere  are  many 
fine  gentlemen  who  would  do  more  zan 
zat  to  get  ze  charming  mademoiselle — 
of  zat  I  am  assure.  And  zen,  pernaps, 
some  of  ze  men  might  like  her  zemselves. 
Bet  may  be  so — ^yest" 

*  *  Shut  up,  you  black-mouthed  whelp ! ' ' 
Harding  broke  in.  **  Another  word  like 
that  and  you  go  to  eternity,  captain  or 
no  captain,  doctor  or  no  doctor.  I've 
got  a  mother  and  two  or  three  sisters 
back  somewhere  among  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  there  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  sech 
slanderin'  of  women  in  my  presence. 
Say  them  tilings  agin,  if  you  dast  to! 
I  stump  yer  to  say  'em!  You  dassent 
say  'em !  Please  say  'em !  I  want  you 
to  say  'em!" 

Harding  was  boiling  over  with  fury. 
His  great  knotted  hands  were  clasping 
and  unclasping  with  nervous  force;  his 
beard  and  hair  bristled  and  the  blue 
veins  swelled  out  on  his  massive  brow. 

I  translated  all  this  for  the  captain's 
benefit. 

''Madre  de  DiosI"  he  exclaimed.  "If 
we  were  only  at  libery  to  give  this  beast 
his  just  deserts,  but  we  are  powerless. 
Our  first  and  most  urgent  duty  is  to- 
ward the  unfortunate  senorita." 

''Really,  dear  boy,"  broke  in  the 
drawling  voice  of  Hilton,  "as  I  think 
this  matter  over,  I  am  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr.  Harding, 
doncher  know.  As  I  understand  it,  all 
of  us  are  agreed  that  this  person  should 
be  quietly  removed  from  mortality — 
that  is,  if  the  ends  of  justice  are  to  be 
sought,  and  that  the  only  reason  this 
has  not  been  done  before  now  is  that  his 
continued  presence  might  aid  in  rescu- 
ing Miss  Sandraville.  After  listening 
to  his  rather  extraordinary  proposition 
I  can't  see  why  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  would  aid  us  in  the  least.  His  self- 
admitted  depravity  and  absolute  lack  of 
conscience  stamps  his  proposition  as  ab- 
surd, really.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
if  you  should  pay  the  money  over  to 
him  as  agreed,  he  would  simply  take  it 
and  laugh  in  your  face,  or  do  something 
worse,  you  know.  Really,  I  have  little 
faith  in  this  scheme,  dear  boy,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  we  do  not  consider 
it  further,  but  rather  that  we  come  to 
some  understanding  as  to  the  most  fea- 
sible methods  of  disposing  of  this  in- 
dividual." 

"I  vote  for  death!"  roared  Harding, 


smashing  his  great  fist  down  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A   GUMMEB   OP   THE   TbUTH. 

"Woe  unto  them  that  are  wis^  In  their 
own  eyes." 

We  argued  pro  and  con  for  more  than 
two  hours.  The  stranger,  whose  life  we 
held  in  our  hands,  and  whose  death  was 
the  question  under  discussion,  sat  stolid- 
ly across  the  table  and  gazed  at  us  ma- 
lignantly through  the  slits  of  his  half- 
closed  lids. 

Harding  and  Hilton  stood  persistent- 
ly and  consistently  for  immediate  ven- 
geance; the  captain  and  myself  at  first 
only  advocated  temporizing,  but  were 
finally  for  accepting  outright  the  man's 
dirty  proposition.  It  was  veiy  disagree- 
able to  entertain  such  an  illicit  proposal, 
but  it  was  the  only  means  we  saw  of  de- 
livering Eve  from  a  captivity  the  hor- 
rors of  which  we  could  but  vaguely 
imagine. 

It  was  near  morning  and  what  with 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  stranger's 
advent,  the  anger  aroused  by  his  de- 
praved demand,  and  the  stubbornness 
of  our  conflicting  wills,  we  were  all 
weary.  We  were  no  nearer  the  solution 
of  the  problem  than  when  we  had  start- 
ed. We  had  all  been  talking  and  pound- 
ing the  old  marble-topped  center-table 
for  more  than  two  hours.  Hoarse,  per- 
spiring and  completely  exhausted,  ^y 
common  consent  we  lapsed  into  silence, 
while  the  stranger  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  this  confusion  sat  and  leered 
at  us  from  his  little  venomous  eyes. 

Someone  had  suggested  that  we  turn 
the  man  over  to  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  but  such  action  had  been  unani- 
moiisly  condemned  as  useless,  and  meet- 
ing at  last  on  this  common  ground,  we 
had  dropped  the  discussion  temporarily. 
Thus  we  sat,  silent,  sullen,  determined, 
through  many  weary  minutes.  No  one 
cared  to  speak  first,  and  all  of  us  were 
glad  of  the  respite.  I  nerved  myself  for 
a  last  effort.  We  must  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  before  the  morning,  and  the 
morning  was  near  at  hand. 

"Gentlemen,"  I  finally  said,  '*yon 
will  admit  that  no  one  of  you  can  have 
the  personal  interest  in  this  affair  that 
I  have.  The  woman  in  captivity  is  my 
promised  wife.    All  I  wish  is  to  recover 
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her.  I  would  forego  the  punishment  of 
her  kidnappers,  would  compromise  the 
ends  of  justice,  would  all  but  sacrifice 
my  honor  to  accomplish  that  one  thing. 
The  death  of  this  man  means  nothing  to 
me,  neither  does  the  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  his  confederates.  I  want 
Miss  Sandraville.  After  that  you  can 
do  what  you  will.  You  may  burn  this 
man  at  the  stake  if  it  pleases  you,  but 
first  give  me  back  the  woman.  You 
can  not  know  what  this  means  to  me;  I 
riiall  not  continue  this  discussion  fur- 
ther ;  my  mind  is  fully  made  up.  To  res- 
cue Miss  Sandraville  I  will  spare  noth- 
ing and  nobody.  This  beast  has  offered 
me  a  means  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
The  means  is  disreputable,  but  efficient, 
I  believe.  I  shall  accept  his  proposition. 
I  ^all  give  him,  here  and  now,  the  pack- 
et which  he  demands;  and  tomorrow 
night  I  shall  pay  to  him  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  By  so 
doing  I  may  be  compromising  justice 
and  facilitating  crime,  but  I  believe  that 
I  shall  recover  the  woman  I  love  and 
that  is  more  than  all  the  world  to  me. 
I  am  through  with  all  arguments.  I 
am  tired,  and  I  want  this  thing  settled. 
Protests  will  be  useless,  for  I  have  de- 
cided what  I  will  do.  And  now,  you 
thug,"  I  said,  turning  to  the  stranger, 
*'here  is  the  packet  you  demand." 

The  stranger's  eyes  gleamed  brightly 
when  he  saw  the  little  packet  lying  on 
the  table  before  him. 

'*And  ze  gold,  monsieur  doctair?"  he 
inquired. 

**I  will  pay  you  the  gold  at  a  place 
which  you  shall  designate  about  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  city  at  eleven 
o'clock  tomorrow  night." 

Thus  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come  was  accomplished,  and  satisfaction 
was  written  upon  his  repulsive  counte- 
nance. Captain  Cordova  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief,  and  it  struck  me  that  he 
was  particularly  well  pleased  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  but  I  attached  no  sig- 
nificance to  it  at  the  time.  Hilton  was 
as  silent,  cold  and  expressionless  as  ever. 
Not  so  Harding.  The  big  man  gazed  at 
me  in  utter  bewilderment.  He  was  com- 
pletely worn  out  with  the  violence  of  his 
emotions.  He  looked  limp  and  tired, 
sweat  was  pouring  from  his  face  in  lit- 
tle rivulets  and  his  eyes  were  sunken  and 
bloodshot.  With  a  great  sigh  of  resig- 
nation he  grasped  my  hand. 


* 'You're  a  damn  fool,  doc,"  he  said, 
**but  I  like  you  jest  the  same." 

Mr.  Hilton  imbound  the  stranger  at 
my  request.  I  placed  the  packet  in  his 
hands,  he  designated  the  place  where  I 
was  to  meet  him  the  coming  night,  and 
our  council  was  at  an  end.  Our  good 
nights  were  brief.  Captain  Cordova  left 
immediately,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone 
we  three  retired.  I  slept  better  than  I 
had  for  many  nights.  The  thought  of 
seeing  Eve  so  soon  brought  peace  into 
my  soul  and  I  passed  into  dreamland 
like  a  child. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  awoke  next 
morning,  indeed,  it  was  nearly  noon.  I 
found  Harding  and  Hilton  at  breakfinst 
in  the  dining  room  when  I  appeared. 
They  both  greeted  me  pleasantly,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  their  rest  had  not 
been  as  peaceful  as  mine. 

After  eating  a  hearty  breakfast  I  went 
to  Senor  Delgado's  house.  He  was  a 
banker  and  a  very  rich  man.  Prom  him 
I  secured  the  ten  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  meet  the  ransom.  The  old 
gentleman  eyed  me  sharply  when  I 
named  the  amount  I  required,  and  speci- 
fied it  to  be  in  gold,  but  he  produced 
it  from  his  great  strong  box  without 
comment.  It  made  considerable  of  a 
hole  in  the  amount  carried  by  my  let- 
ters of  credit,  but  what  did  that  mat- 
ter? I  would  have  given  every  dollar 
I  possessed  in  the  world  to  hold  Eve  in 
my  arms  at  that  moment. 

The  afternoon  was  one  of  the  longest 
I  ever  spent.  It  seemed  that  the  sun 
would  never  reach  the  Western  horizon, 
and  then  the  evening — what  a  long, 
weary  evening  it  was.  The  twilight 
seemed  to  linger  for  eons  of  time,  and 
the  hands  of  the  great  clock  which  stood 
in  one  comer  of  the  parlor  scarcely 
seemed  to  move  from  one  cycle  to  an- 
other. At  last  the  hour  came.  It  was 
ten  o'clock.  I  set  out  alone,  as  per 
agreement,  for  the  trysting  place,  to  pay 
my  gold  for  a  woman 's  love. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night.  The  Gulf 
breeze  blew  freshly  from  the  south, 
soothing  and  cooling  the  parched  dry 
country.  The  little  silver  stars  twinkled 
merrily  from  out  of  the  great  blue  vel- 
vet vault  of  heaven.  There  was  no  moon. 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  solitude,  but  not 
of  loneliness.  The  trail  stretched  out 
before  me,  an  almost  imperceptible  path- 
way through  the  thorny  brash  andwith- 
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ered  graas  which  lined  it  on  either  hand. 
I  paused  and  scanned  the  entire  peri- 
meter of  the  horizon.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  break  its  monotony  save  a  phos- 
phorescent glow  which  hung  over  the 
city  of  Matamoros  some  two  miles  to 
the  north.  I  stood  in  a  sea  of  desert 
growth,  a  low,  stunted,  unattractive 
growth  which  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  the  region  disagreeable 
and  difficult  of  crossing.  Yet,  I  was 
not  impressed  with  any  sense  of  vast- 
ness;  indeed,  my  world  seemed  well  de- 
fined. The  great  tapestry  of  the  sky 
hung  close  about  me,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  the  utmost  boundaries  of  heaven 
and  earth  were  within  easy  reach. 

It  was  not  a  silent  night  by  any 
means.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  was  a 
soft  obligato  to  the  medley  of  sounds 
which  broke  upon  my  sensitive  ears, 
that  medley  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
nights  of  the  Qreat  Southwest.  There 
was  the  long-drawn,  harrowing  screech 
of  the  coyotes,  the  raucous  bray  of  the 
jackass,  the  hoot  of  the  lonely  owl,  and 
the  constant  crackling  of  the  brush  un- 
der the  little  scurrying  feet  of  rats  and 
rabbits  which  had  been  frightened  from 
their  hiding  places  by  my  approach. 
Surely,  it  was  a  gorgeous  night  and  the 
beauty  of  its  vision  was  embellished  and 
enhanced  in  my  mind  by  the  expectation 
of  good  fortune.  For  the  first  time 
within  the  month  I  was  happy.  My  feet 
were  light  and  I  walked  with  an  elastic 
step.  I  scarcely  felt  the  forty  pounds 
of  gold  slung  over  my  shoulders.  Ever 
before  me,  just  beyond  my  reach,  re- 
ceding as  I  advanced,  was  the  beautiful 
face  of  Eve,  its  glorious  eyes,  its  rosy 
cheeks,  its  red  lips,  drawing  me  forward, 
luring  me  on  and  on — ^no  longer  piti- 
ful in  an  expression  of  appeal,  but 
wreathed  in  a  glad  smile  of  welcome. 

Buoyantly  I  walked  into  the  south 
through  the  solitude  of  the  night,  the 
dusty  trail  giving  back  scarcely  the 
slightest  echo  of  my  foot-falls. 

Suddenly  the  trail  dipped  down  and 
my  path  was  blocked  by  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter. I  had  not  looked  for  this.  This 
road  was  somewhat  familiar  to  me,  but 
I  could  not  remember  that  it  was  any- 
where transversed  by  a  body  of  water. 
Then  I  remembered  the  storm  and  the 
mystery  was  solved.  This  was  one  of 
those  depressions  in  which  the  country 
abounds,  and  which  become  temporary 


lakes  after  a  great  fall  of  rain.  It  was 
probably  not  very  extensive,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  that  a  trail  was  already  broken 
aroiind  it.  I  looked  to  see  in  which  di- 
rection the  trail  turned. 

I  had  retraced  my  steps  for  perhaps 
twenty  paces  when  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  slight  noise  behind  me.  I 
attempted  to  turn,  but  in  that  instant 
I  was  seized  by  many  hands.  A  heavy 
blanket  was  wrapped  quickly  about  my 
head,  my  arms  were  pinioned  and  I  was 
thrown  heavily  to  the  ground.  I  strug- 
gled viciously,  kicking,  rolling  and 
twisting.  With  a  supreme  effort  I 
wrenched  one  arm  free  and  tore  the 
blanket  from  my  head.  Then  I  yelled 
lustily  and  loud.  I  made  the  night  re- 
verberate with  my  cries  for  help.  I 
thought  I  heard  an  answer,  but  was  not 
sure,  for  the  next  instant,  earth  and 
sky  and  stars  were  blotted  into  nothing- 
ness. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  the  sun  was 
streaming  in  over  my  coverlet.  It  was 
morning.  I  was  in  my  own  room;  in 
my  own  bed,  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Therese.  Gradually  memory  came  back. 
At  first  vague  thoughts  crossed  my 
whirling  brain;  scattered,  detached 
thoughts  without  sequence  or  connec- 
tion. Then  I  began  to  link  circum- 
stances and  events  together.  It  struck 
me  as  being  strange  that  I  should  be  in 
my  bed  at  all.  I  could  not  remember 
having  gone  to  bed.  I  tried  to  think 
why  I  had  not  gone  to  bed  the  night  be- 
fore. It  was  my  usual  custom  to  go  to 
bed.  I  must  have  gone  to  bed.  If  1 
had  not,  why  was  I  in  bed  now  ?  In  fkct. 
where  was  I,  and  what  was  I  doing  the 
night  before? 

I  could  not  think  consecutively.  I  did 
not  try  very  hard — the  effort  was  too 
great,  and  I  was  rather  tired  and  sleepy. 
My  brain  refused  to  work  and  my  eyes 
persisted  in  closing.  I  was  comfortable, 
so  what  was  the  use  bothering  myself  in 
endeavoring  to  recollect  the  past.  Bye 
and  bye  would  be  time  enough ;  just  now 
it  was  vastly  more  agreeable  to  rest. 

When  I  awoke  again  it  was  afternoon ; 
I  knew  it  was  afternoon  because  the  sun 
no  longer  shone  in  through  the  window. 
A  cool  breeze  blew  in  over  my  bed  and 
I  was  very  comfortable.  I  tried  to  look 
out  of  the  window  into  the  little  narrow 
street,  but  when  I  moved  my  neck  and 
head  hurt  severely  and  darting  pains 
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radiated  from  the  base  of  my  brain.  My 
mind  was  clear,  however,  and  I  began  to 
patch  up  the  past.  I  knew  now  why  I 
had  not  gone  to  bed  the  night  before ;  I 
had  been  out  on  the  road  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  I  had  had  a  struggle ;  that 
was  it.  But  how  did  I  come  to  be  here  ? 
That  I  could  not  quite  make  out.  Then 
I  remembered  why  I  was  on  tho  road: 
it  was  to  pay  Eve's  ransom. 

My  utter  failure  rushed  over  me  with 
overwhelming  force.  It  swept  me  to  the 
depths  of  despair.  I  had  made  a  mis- 
erable fiasco  of  the  whole  business.  I 
had  lost  both  gold  and  sweetheart.  Oh, 
why  had  I  not  listened  to  Harding  and 
Hilton?  I  had  been  a  fool  for  allowing 
myself  to  be  drawn  into  such  a  .prepos- 
terous transaction  in  the  first  place.  I 
had  been  played  with,  duped  and  vic- 
timized, all  by  a  most  palpable  pretense. 
I  had  permitted  myself  to  be  deceived  as 
though  I  were  a  brainless  imbecile. 

The  whole  scheme  was  plain  to  me 
now.  Why  had  I  not  seen  it  so  clearly  be- 
fore ?  My  love  of  Eve  had  been  wrought 
upon  to  get  my  money;  there  had  been 
practiced  upon  me  a  cold-blooded 
fraud.  An  idiot  would  have  possessed 
more  sense  than  to  walk  out  into  this 
lawless  region  with  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  too  pal- 
pable, too  obvious,  too  simple,  and  the 
map  of  the  treasure,  and  those  lists  were 
gone,  too — Eve's  inheritance. 

It  was  shameful ! 

Hot  tears  of  mortification  and  impo- 
tent wrath  coursed  down  my  cheeks.  I 
wanted  to  shout  my  self-condemnation 
to  the  world,  to  tell  everybody  that  I 
was  a  simpleton;  that  I  had  been  de- 
ceived by  a  ruse  which  a  ten-year-old 
child  would  have  detected. 

A  pretty  mess  I  had  made  of  it  all. 
and  Eve,  poor  Eve,  where  was  she?  A 
captive  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
men,  a  slave  at  the  beck  and  call  of  de- 
pravity ! 

What  would  she  think  of  me  when 
she  learned  the  whole  sickening  truth? 
She  would  scorn  me  as  worthless  and 
gullible.  But,  I  reflected,  she  had  writ- 
ten the  note — ah,  yes,  that  was  it,  the 
note!  That  was  why  I  had  believed  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  scheme.  And  then  I 
wondered  if  she  really  had  written  that 
note,  or  if  that,  too,  had  been  a  fraud. 

Of  course  it  had  been  forged!  No. 
that  could  hardly  be,  for  the  bearer  had 


known  all  about  the  packet.  How  could 
he  have  known  about  the  packet  if  Eve 
had  not  told  him  1  Then,  again,  the  note 
was  in  her  handwriting.  I  had  examined 
it  carefully  and  I  knew  her  writing  well. 
The  note  must  have  come  from  Eve,  and 
the  bearer  must  have  been  her  friend, 
just  as  he  claimed. 

Bah!  her  friend  indeed!  There  was 
something  behind  this  affair  that  none 
of  us  had  fathomed  yet.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  element  of  truth  hidden  away 
amid  its  treachery  and  hypocrisy. 

What  did  it  all  mean,  anyway?  I 
began  to  go  over  it  again,  incident  by 
incident,  to  see  if  there  was  any  logical 
conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

There  was  someone  coming  into  the 
room.  It  annoyed  me  to  be  interrupted. 
Why  could  they  not  leave  me  alone  with 
my  misery?  Then  I  heard  Harding's- 
deep,  booming  voice,  and  saw  Harding's 
great,  beefy  visage. 

'*Huh!"  he  said.  **So  you've  come 
to  ?  Decided  to  come  back  to  earth  again 
— ^what?  Peel  anyways  hungry  yitT 
That  there  Spanish  doe — can't  twist  my 
tongue  'round  his  name — ^he  said  that  I 
was  ter  give  you  some  milk  and  some 
soft  b'iled  aigs  if  you  wanted  'em.  Shall 
I  git  'em— what?" 

'^n  a  little  while,"  I  said.  ''I  am 
not  very  hungry  now.  What  I  want 
most  is  to  know  how  I  got  here  and  why 
I  am  in  bed.  I  can't  move  my  head 
very  well.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
hurt  in  the  scrimmage  last  night." 

*  *  Hurt !  I  should  say  you  was !  You 
got  a  clout  on  the  head  that  would  have 
killed  an  ox.  As  to  how  you  got  back 
here,  why.  that's  easy.  Me  and  Hilton, 
we  jest  didn't  like  this  whole  darn  busi- 
ness very  much ;  you  goin '  off  alone  in 
the  night  with  a  barrel  of  money  on  yer 
back;  so  we  jest  made  up  our  minds  to 
f oiler  on  behind.  Wam't  spyin',  nor 
nothin'  like  that,  but  we  decided  t 'would 
be  jest  as  well  to  f oiler  along.  And 
when  we  was  startin'  out  \Ve  met  up 
with  Cap'n  Cordova  and  told  him  what 
we  was  a'doin',  and  he  said  it  was  a 
good  idee  and  he'd  come  along  with  us. 
Well,  the  three  of  us  trailed  yer  about 
three  hundred  yards  behind,  keepin' 
very  still,  and  we  warn't  far  off  when 
that  bunch  tackled  yer  by  the  pond,  so 
we  jest  jumped  in  and  had  the  nicest 
little  rough  and  tumble  you  ever  saw 
for  the  next  five  minutes.     There  was 
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eight  of  them  and  three  of  us,  but  we 
made  up  in  quality  all  right  and  got 
yer  back  home  here  without  much  trou- 
ble. Didn't  amount  ter  much,  after  ail; 
jest  a  little  scrap.  The  wust  thing  about 
it  all  was  the  crack  on  yer  head,  and 
the  loss " 

*'And  what?"  I  inquired,  for  he 
paused  as  though  he  had  started  to  say 
something  and  had  then  thought  better 
of  it. 

''Why,  nothin'  much,  'cept  we  lost 
Hilton  and  he  ain't  showed  up  yit." 

' '  Hilton ! "  I  exclaimed.  ' '  Hilton 
missing  ?  Was  he  hurt  t  Was  he  killed  ? 
Tell  me,  Harding — tell  me  the  truth  1 
If  he  has  been  injured  through  my 
idiocy  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

**0h,  no,  dear  boy,"  said  a  low,  drawl- 
ing voice  from  the  doorway.  **He 
hasn't  been  killed  and  he  hasn't  been 
hurt,  really.  He  is  very  much  alive, 
thank  you." 

**Now,  where  the  blazes  have  you 
beeuT'  roared  Harding,  turning  to  Hil- 
ton, for  Hilton  it  was,  and  I  think  he 
used  the  violent  expression  largely  to 
conceal  his  joy  at  seeing  the  English- 
man again. 

**Just  sightseeing,  old  chap.  This  is 
a  most  extraordinary  country,  doncher 
know;  it  is,  really.  During  the  later 
part  of  the  night,  after  our  little  lark, 
I  traveled  over  quite  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  I  saw  some  very  interesting 
things,  I  did,  really.  Deuced  queer  why 
I  like  to  ramble  round  in  the  night  so 
much,  you  know,  but  I  do.  I  must  have 
traveled  half  round  this  old  town  two 
or  three  times  last  night  before  I  found 
my  way  in,  but  I  had  a  most  enjoyable 
trip,  by  Jove." 

**0h,"  said  Harding,  contemptuous- 
ly. **You  got  lost,  did  yer?  Well,  when 
yer  got  back  into  town  why  didn't  yer 
show  up  here  and  help  take  care  of  the 
doc!  Didn't  you  know  that  he  got  the 
back  of  his  head  stove  in,  and  that  some- 
buddy  had  ter  nurse  him?  Cap'n  Cor- 
dova and  me  have  been  up  all  night. 
We  was  plumb  tired  when  it  come  sun- 
up, and  here  you've  been  ramblin'  roiind 
through  the  country,  sightseein'.  What 
yer  been  doin'  all  day,  anyway?  You 
might  have  come  in  and  told  us  you  was 
back  safe,  and  saved  us  turnin '  this  hull 
town  upside-down  huntin-'  for  your  re- 
mains— what?" 

**0h,  now,  I  say,  old  chap,  I  never 


thought  of  that;  I  didn't,  really.  You 
see,  1  promised  to  call  on  some  friends 
this  morning,  and  I  got  into  town  just 
in  time  to  make  the  rounds.  Been  call- 
ing all  day,  even  at  siesta,  you  know." 

''You're  lyin'  to  me,"  growled  Hard- 
ing. **I  can  see  it  in  yer  eyes.  You 
ain't  been  callin'  on  yer  friends." 

**Now,  really,  dear  boy,  it  is  very  im- 
polite to  call  a  person  a  liar.  Leads 
to  trouble  sometimes,  you  know,  and  is 
deuced  embarrassing  at  all  times.  If 
we  weren't  such  pals  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  invite  you  out,  by  Jove;  I 
would,  really.  As  it  is,  I  couldn't, 
doncher  know.  But,  really,  I'm  not  ly- 
ing. I  have  been  calling  on  friends.  I 
can  prove  it  if  you  insist,  old  chappy — 
really,  I  can." 

**A11  right,"  said  Harding,  *' where 'd 
you  call,  for  instance?" 

' '  Why,  for  instance — I  called  at  Senor 
Delgado's  house. .  Charming  old  gen- 
tleman, you  know,  and  deuced  well  in- 
formed. Keeps  an  excellent  assortment 
of  wines,  too ;  very  hospitable  and  cour- 
teous— entertains  beautifully — splendid 
wife — delightful  hostess — and  the  daugh- 
ter!— she  is  simply  gorgeous.  Ever 
been  there,  old  chappy?" 

**No,  and  what's  more,  I  ain't  a-goin', 
so  long's  the  doc  here  is  as  bad  is  he  is." 

^^You  have  missed  the  most  charming 
sight  of  Matamoros.  She  has  brown 
eyes — ^great,  big  brown  velvety  eyes,  and 
deucedly  deep,  doncher  know — seems  as 
though  you  could  look  for  miles  into 
their — ^their — ^what  is  it  the  poets  say? 
Oh,  yes,  their  liquid  depths.  Liquid 
depths  just  describes  those  eyes!  And 
her  hair " 

**What  you  talkin'  about,  anyway?" 
bellowed        Harding.  ' '  Somebody 's 

horses?" 

'*Now,  really,  old  chap,  you've  gone 
and  spoiled  it  all.  I  was  describing  the 
beautiful  Senorita  Delgado.  By  Jove! 
my  vocabulary  must  be  limited  if  you 
thought  I  was  painting  the  word  picture 
of  a  horse.  Let  me  begin  all  over  again 
and  see  if  I  can't  do  better.  Let  me  see 
— ^her  raiment  was  one  of  those  filmy — 
ei^er " 

Here  I  broke  into  the  conversation. 

**You  can  bring  me  those  eggs  now  if 
you  like,  Harding;  I  am  feeling  a  little 
hungry." 

''Now,    I    say,    really "     Hilton 

was  beginning  in  his  usual  manner  when 
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be  was  intermpted  by  the  entrance  of 
Captain  Cordova. 

**Ab,  the  senor  doctor  is  recovering 
even  more  rapidly  tban  we  bad  boped," 
said  tbat  gentleman,  approaching  my 
bed.  '^I  congratulate  the  senor  doctor 
upon  bis  happy  delivery.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent battle;  a  glorious  battle.  Ton 
should  have  seen  Senor  Harding  sweep 
into  that  band  of  ruffians.  Madre  de 
Dios!  they  fell  before  him  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  His  great  arms  beat 
them  down  like  flails.  He  is  a  giant,  a 
fury,  a  devil,  this  great  bulk  of  a  Yan- 
kee. Why,  senor  doctor,  he  actually 
caught  two  of  them  by  the  hair  and 
banged  their  heads  together  with  such 
violence  that  their  heads  cracked.  It  is 
a  fact,  senor  doctor — ^I  heard  the  bones 
of  their  heads  crack.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  left  for  Senor  Hilton  and 
myself  to  do  except  to  act  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  humble  spectators.  Some  time 
during  the  encounter  Mr.  Hilton  disap- 
I>eared,  and  after  the  desperadoes  had 
fled  the  wrath  of  the  Senor  Harding  I 
looked  about  for  him  diligently  but  could 
not  find  him,  and  Senor  Harding  and 
myself  eonduded  that  he  must  have  been 
taken  away  by  the  miscreant  band,  so 
we  brought  you  back  to  town,  knowing 
full  well  that  whatever  had  happened, 
Senor  Hilton  would  be  able  to  tidce  care 
of  himself.  I  see  we  were  correct  in  es- 
timating his  capabilities,  for  he  is  here 
as  safe  and  sound  as  ever. " 

**0h,  you  can't  lose  me;  you  can't, 
really,"  said  Hilton. 

**The  last  glimpse  I  had  of  you,  Senor 
Hilton,"  continued  the  captain,  **you 
were  chasing  one  of  the  bandits  into  the 
brush,  and  you  were  making  most  ex- 
cellent time.  You  overtook  him  without 
difficulty,  I  presume?" 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  nonchalance  so  apparent  that  it 
could  only  have  been  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  the  depth  of  the 
captain's  interest. 

**The  brush  was  deuced  thick,  you 
know,  and  my  wind  isn't  good  at  all.  I 
labored  under  great  disadvantage,  real- 
ly," repUed  Hilton. 

*'8i,  s^ior,  but  did  you  overtake 
himf"  This  time  there  was  much  less 
assumption  of  carelessness  on  the  cap- 
tain's part,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
sharply    on  BUIton. 

**Beally,  dear  boy,  that  was  too  much 


to  expect.  I  got  all  tangled  up  in  the 
bloomin'  pricUy  pear;  in  fact,  I  was 
lost  before  I  knew  it,  and  I  wandered 
round  in  the  beastly  brush  all  night.  I 
didn't  make  the  town  till  morning, 
doncher  know." 

An  expression  of  relief  and  pleasure 
crossed  the  captain's  face,  for  just  what 
reason  was  not  quite  plain  to  us.  After 
a  few  more  commonplace  remarks,  the 
captain  pleaded  urgent  business  and 
left. 

I  kept  my  bed  for  more  than  a  week 
— a  long,  arduous,  weary  week.  Through 
the  hot  suffocating  days  I  lay,  tossing 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  listening  to 
the  chatter  of  many  friends  who  came 
to  pay  their  duty  calls;  and  through 
the  cool,  balmy  nights  I  gazed  at  the 
face  of  Eve,  appearing  to  me  from  out 
the  darkness,  its  expression  no  longer 
appealing,  but  reproachful.  My  utter 
failure  weighed  heavily  on  my  heart  and 
its  folly  oppressed  my  soul. 

Hilton  and  Harding  did  their  best 
to  distract  my  attention  by  repeating 
the  war  news  which  was  coming  down 
from  the  North  thick  and  fast.  It  was 
of  such  pronounced  and  positive  char- 
acter that  I  could  not  fail  to  realize  its 
stem  significance. 

A  force  of  Texans,  under  command  of 
Stephen  P.  Austin,  the  pioneer,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
province,  was  besieging  General  Cos  in 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  consulta- 
tion at  San  Felipe  was  still  in  session, 
and  was  reported  to  be  preparing  a 
statement  of  rights  to-  be  given  to  the 
world.  Sam  Houston  had  been  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Texan 
forces,  and  an  expedition  was  planned 
for  the  capture  of  Matamoros.  Dis- 
patches had  been  received  from  Santa 
Anna,  stating  that  reinforcements  for 
the  garrison  of  the  town  were  on  their 
way,  and  that  a  great  army  was  .being 
marshaled  to  invade  and  subdue  the  re- 
bellious province  of  Texas.  The  bloody 
nature  of  the  dictator  was  roused.  He 
was  upon  the  war-trail.  Those  who 
knew  his  merciless  disposition  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  happen 
when  the  hour  of  his  vengeance  should 
arrive. 

Two  years  before  he  had  been  hailed 
as  the  savior  and  liberator  of  his  coun- 
try, but  now  the  mask  had  been  thrown 
aside;  he  stood  convicted  by  the  lurid 
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light  of  his  own  ruthless  disregard  of 
promises,  pledges  and  the  expectations 
of  his  people,  a  demagogue,  a  tyrant,  a 
despot.  He  had  brushed  aside  the  con- 
stitution of  1824  as  though  it  were  a 
mere  piece  of  waste  paper;  he  had  set 
aside  the  national  laws  as  being  obstruc- 
tive to  the  accomplishments  he  desired; 
he  had  destroyed  the  individuality  of  the 
states  of  the  Republic,  making  them 
mere  departments  to  the  great  central 
government  of  which  he  was  the  dicta- 
tor— the  uncrowned  king.  His  word  was 
the  constitution  of  Mexico,  and  his  nod 
its  law.  He  was  a  veritable  god.  He 
reigned  supreme  and  there  was  none  to 
say  him  nay.  He  deposed  governors 
and  dissolved  legislatures  at  will ;  he  de- 
based his  enemies  and  exalted  his 
friends;  he  plundered,  confiscated,  mur- 
dered, imprisoned;  he  pre-empted  pri- 
vate property;  and  all  this  without  the 
semblance  of  legality  or  justification. 
It  pleased  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna  to  do  thus  and  so;  that  was  suf- 
ficient. He  was  the  law  unto  himself, 
and  the  people  cringed  before  his  mas- 
terful will  in  meek  submission — all  the 
people  save  those  of  Texas.  The  Texans 
were  made  of  sterner  stuff! 

The  romantic  blood  of  the  Aztecs  had 
united  with  the  passionate  blood  of 
Spain  to  form  a  fickle,  impetuous  race, 
easy  to  arouse,  easy  to  captivate,  easy 
to  persuade;  a  race  well  suited  to  the 
domination  of  such  a  man  as  His  Excel- 
lency, President  Santa  Anna. 

Not  so  the  Texans.  They  were  mostly 
of  Anglo-Saxon  stock;  cold,  calculating 
and  reserved.  They  were  not  enthusias- 
tic on  the  advent  of  the  dictator;  to 
them  he  was  but  a  mere  man.  They  re- 
spected him  as  the  president  of  Mexico, 
so  long  as  he  was  a  just  president,  and 
no  longer.  When  he  threw  off  his  dis- 
guise they  measured  him  at  his  full 
value.;  a  selfish,  scheming,  treacherous 
despot.  They  were  not  particularly  im- 
pressed by  his  spectacular  rise;  they 
were  not  over-awed  by  his  vain-glorious 
boastings.  The  name  of  Santa  Anna 
possessed  no  peculiar  significance  for 
their  ears,  other  than  it  designated  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  government. 

They  had  been  brought  up  to  revere 
constitutions  and  obey  laws,  and  this 
they  practiced.  They  demanded  that 
every  citizen  of  the  government,  even  its 
chief  citizens,  do  the  same.     They  de- 


manded that  Santa  Anna  respect  the 
constitution  of  1824,  as  he  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  do.  He  did  not,  and 
there  was  war.  The  Texans  were  not 
fighting  for  separation  from  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  as  yet;  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  the  Mexican 
constitution,  and  under  the  Mexican  tri- 
color. 

When  Santa  Anna  entered  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas  in  the  early  days  of  the 
year  1836,  he  did  so,  not  to  retain  the 
rightful  territory  of  his  government, 
not  to  crush  out  a  rebellion  against  her 
constitution  or  laws,  but  to  wage  a  war 
on  patriots  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  his  ruthless  disregard  of  that 
self-same  constitution  and  those  self- 
same laws.  The  Texans  who  fell  at  the 
Alamo  were  more  loyal  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Mexican  Republic  than 
either  he  or  his  conscript  soldiery.  The 
Texans  fought  and  died  for  principle, 
for  idealism,  for  humanity.  Santa  Anna 
fought  for  the  attainment  of  personal 
ambitions,  for  the  aggp^andizement  of  his 
powder.  The  Mexican  nation  followed 
him  without  remonstrance  and  laid  its 
toll  of  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his 
lust  without  protest  or  murmur.  It  ex- 
hausted its  resources  and  depleted  its 
treasury — and  for  what?  For  the  glory 
of  His  Excellency,  Antonio  Lopez  De 
Santa  Anna.  Under  the  leadership  of 
this  man  Mexico  fought,  not  wisely,  but 
too  well,  for  an  empty  purpose — and 
empty  was  her  reward. 

But  I  anticipate. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  my  unfortu- 
nate accident  I  was  able  to  leave  my 
bed,  and  though  I  was  somewhat  un- 
steady on  my  feet,  it  was  only  the  matter 
of  a  little  time  before  I  could  get  about 
very  comfortably.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  received  many  visitors.  I  never 
knew  how  many  friends  I  possessed  in 
Matamoros  until  this  bit  of  sickness. 
Not  only  did  a  great  many  of  the  garri- 
son, officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  town 
pay  their  respects  to  me,  but  I  think 
every  American  of  standing  called  at 
my  house  to  show  his  fellow-feeling.  I 
had  not  realized  how  many  of  the  latter 
there  were  in  the  city.  I  think  that  close 
to  a  hundred  must  have  visited  me. 
Most  of  the  better  class  were  boarding 
at  Proctor's  Hotel,  and  the  gossip  of 
that  place  was  a  ready  medium  for  trans- 
ferring the  news  of  my  illness  among 
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them,  and  was,  1  believe,  largely  respon- 
sible for  80  many  cHlling  upon  me. 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  who 
came  to  visit  me  was  old  Senor  Delgado. 
We  indulged  in  quite  a  discussion  of  the 
impending  struggle.  He  informed  me 
that  it  had  begun  at  a  most  unfortunate 
time  for  him,  as  he  must  presently  go 
to  San  Antonio  on  a  business  trip.  He 
asked  if  I  thought  the  Texans  would 
do  him  injury  should  he  be  so  unlucky 
as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  to  which  I 
replied  that  in  such  event,  he  would  be 
treated  with  all  respect,  as  Americans 
did  not  war  on  non-combatants. 

Captain  Cordova  was  very  attentive 
throughout  my  illness,  and  kept  me  well 
supplied  with  wines  and  other  delicacies 
from  the  officers'  mess.  As  for  Hard- 
ing and  Hilton,  they  scarcely  left  my 
bedside.  They  watched  over  me  as 
though  I  were  a  sick  infant,  and  I  had 
to  no  more  than  intimate  a  desire  be- 
fore it  was  fulfilled. 

It  was  the  day  after  I  left  my  bed  that 
Father  Andrade  made  his  appearance. 
I  eould  have  hugged  the  old  priest  I 
was  so  glad  to  see  him.  He  stayed  with 
me  the  whole  afternoon  while  I  related 
ti)  him  in  detail  all  the  events  connected 
with  the  unfortunate  t»pisode  leading 
up  to  my  illness.  He  was  verj^  attentive 
throughout  the  long  recital,  but  made  no 
ronnnent  at  its  conclusion,  which  struck 
me  as  rather  strange,  for  I  had  made  it 
quite  plain  that  I  was  telling  the  story 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving  his  ad- 
vice. 

*•  Father,''  I  said,  at  length,  "what 
do  you  make  of  it  all,  anyway  ?  I'nravel 
this  mystery  for  me.  Tell  me  what  I 
should  do  next." 

The  old  priest  sat  and  mused  for  sev- 
eral moments  before  replying.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  pleased  at  my  evident 
eonfidence  in  him. 

'*My  son,''  he  said,  finally,  **you  flat- 
ter me,  and  I  am  afraid  you  somewhat 
overrate  my  ability  in  this  matter.  I 
ean  not  tell  you  much  at  this  time  that 
would  be  of  advantage  to  you.  Perhaps 
a  little  later  I  can  do  better — at  all 
events,  I  will  try.  For  the  present  we 
ean  do  no  more  than  wait.  There  is  al- 
ways a  key  to  the  woof,  my  son,  but  it  is 
of  little  use  to  begin  the  unraveling  un- 
til this  key  is  found." 

And  so  we  waited.  Another  week 
passed  and  we  were  apparently  no  nearer 


the  solution  of  the  tragedy  than  ever. 
More  war  news,  that  was  iQl. 

The  consultation  had  risen  after  giv- 
ing out  a  declaration  of  rights,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  which  was  that  the 
Texans  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Mexican  constitution, 
and  not  for  separation  from  the  Mexi- 
can Republic. 

One  evening  Father  Andrade  and  my- 
self were  walking  aimlessy  about  the 
town.  We  had  traveled  westward  from 
the  plaza  a  mile  or  so  and  were  far  be- 
yond the  thickly  settled  district,  at  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  city,  when  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
voices  which  appeared  to  come  from  a 
small  house  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road,  along  which  we  were  passing. 

The  voices  were  not  loud,  but  seemed 
to  be  intense,  jarring  on  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  It  seemed  as  though  an  ear- 
nest discussion  were  in  progress,  and 
that  the  participants  were  suppressing 
their  voices,  not  from  lack  of  passion,, 
but  in  order  not  to  be  overheard. 

The  himse  showed  no  lights  and  prc^ 
sen  ted  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
beini^  inhabited.  We  could  see  its  out- 
lines distinctly,  for  the  moon  was  at  its 
full.  It  was  the  usual  one-story  adobe 
affair  occupied  by  Mexicans  of  the  low- 
er order,  with  thatched  roof  and  huge 
splaying  chimney,  and  it  set  back  per^ 
haps  one  hundred  feet  from  the  road. 
It  was  .surrounded  on  the  front  and  two 
sides  by  a  solid  mesquite  fence  some 
five  feet  in  height. 

By  common  consent  we  paused  and 
listened.  We  had  passed  the  gate^  eo 
if  anyone  had  been  observing  our  move* 
iiients  from  the  house  they  probably 
siipp(is<*d  us  to  be  passing  on,  as  we  were 
st(K»pin^^  and  were  consequently  hidden 
from  their  vision.  The  voices  still  con* 
tinned  to  speak  in  that  intense  sup- 
pressed tone  which  I  have  described,  but 
though  we  strained  our  ears,  we  could 
<'atch  no  word  to  indicate  the  object  pf 
the  discussion.  ;      !  ;.,t^ 

Thus  we  stood  for  perhaps  five  mioh 
utes,  when  the  door  of  the  house  sud- 
denly opened,  probably  to  admit  fresh 
air,  for  we  could  not  see  that  anyone 
passed  in  or  out,  and  we  heard  erne  oof 
the  disputants  say  distinctly: 

**I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  got  the 
gold.     How  many  times  must  I  repeat 
that  it  was  taken  from  me?     When  the 
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big  Yankee  pig — may  the  Mother  of  God 
strike  him  dead! — leaped  in  among  us, 
[  grasped  the  bag  and  ran.  but  I  was 
pursued,  I  was  overtaken " 

Here  the  door  was  closed  and  we 
could  no  longer  hear  distinctly.  Y^^t  the 
few  words  that  had  come  floating  to  our 
ears  out  of  that  dismal  old  shack  had 
been  sufficient  to  arouse  our  suspicions. 
We  crept  cautiously  around  to  the  back 
of  the  house  to  see  if  we  could  attain  a 
more  advantageous  point  from  which  to 
overhear  this  discussion,  which  we  could 
no  longer  doubt  couct^ned  the  gold 
which  I  had  lost  some  two  weeks  since. 

Stooping  so  that  our  heads  could  not 
be  seen  above  the  fentM\  we  passed 
around  to  the  back  of  tht^  house,  and 
found  that  the  fence  turned  so  as  to 
join  the  walls  of  the  house  at  cither  of 
its  back  comers,  which  enabled  us  to  ap- 
proach the  house  itself  without  entering 
an  enclosure.  Very  carefully  we  crept 
up  to  a  position  near  the  great  wooden 
door  where  we  could  hear  distinctly. 
The  conversation  was  being  (^arried  on 
in  Spanish,  of  course. 

'*What  is  the  use  of  e«rrying  on  this 
argument r*  said  a  voice.  **!  tell  you 
over  and  over  again  that  1  hav»*  not  got 
the  money." 

**And  if  it  were  taken  from  you,  as 
you  say,  by  whom,  prayf*  said  a 
strangely  familiar  voice. 

**I  can  not  tell  that,  senor  captain.  I 
promised  upon  my  honor  as  a  soldier  not 
to  reveal  the  name  of  my  "^aptor.  I 
can  not  tell.** 

**Bah!"  said  the  familiar  voice. 
**You  have  no  honor  as  a  soldier.  Tell 
me  who  took  the  money  from  you.  Tell 
me  instantly  or  I  will  run  you  through." 

"But  I  can  not,  senor  captain.  T 
have  given  my  word  and  I  can  not  go 
back  on  that.  For  the  sake  of  my  life 
I  gave  my  word,  and  my  word  must  re- 
main. The  man  who  overtook  me  swore 
by  his  God  that  should  I  reveal  his  name 
he  would  fall  upon  me  like  the  lightning, 
and  by  the  blood  of  Our  Lady.  I  know 
that  he  would  do  it !  *  * 

*'And  I  will  fall  upon  you  like  the 
lightning  if  you  don't  tell,"  said  the  fa- 
miliar voice.  Then  a  third  voice  broke 
into  the  discussion. 


'*That  is  right,  senor  captain,"  it 
said,  **make  him  tell.  I  want  to  see  the 
color  of  this  gold  myself.  I  have  done 
more  than  any  of  you  for  it.  Did  I  not 
obtain  the  note  from  the  mademoiselle 
by  my  cunning?  Did  I  not  go  to  the 
house  and  risk  my  life  in  order  to  lay 
the  trap  by  which  this  money  could  be 
procured?  Did  I  not  talk  for  one  whole 
evening  in  English  and  pretend  that  I 
understood  no  Spanish,  and  did  I  not 
play  my  part  well  ?  Did  I  not  come  near 
to  my  death  at  the  hands  of  that  pig  of 
a  doctor?  My  throat  still  aches  from 
the  grip  of  his  iron  hands.  I  want  U» 
see  the  color  of  his  gold,  senor  captain. 
You  must  make  this  traitor  tell  where 
he  has  hidden  it  away.*' 

''I  tell  you  both  that  I  have  not  hid- 
den away  the  gold,"  replied  the  first 
voice.  **Do  you  think  1  am  not  as 
anxicms  to  get  it  as  you  are?  Do  you 
think  that  I  would  b<»  foolish  enoui^  to 
try  to  steal  it,  and  remain  in  this  lo- 
cality, where  you  could  catch  me?  As 
for  being  entitled  to  it,  I  have  done  as 
much  as  you  have,  Senor  Lobairre.  Did 
I  not  watch  like  a  cat  at  the  alley  fence 
while  this  pig  of  a  doctor  made  his  fool 
love  to  the  beautiful  senorita?  Did  I 
not  learn  that  he  was  rich  ?  Did  I  not 
lie  in  wait  for  him?  Did  I  not  •throw 
the  blanket  over  his  head  while  the  rest 
pinioned  his  arms?  Did  I  not  nearly 
lose  my  life  when  that  animal  of  a  Yan- 
kee seized  me  by  the  neck?  Did  I  not 
get  away  with  the  money  bag,  despite 
my  injuries,  and  run  into  the  brush, 
and  was  I  not  overtaken  by  a  demon  of 
a  man  who  pursued  me  like  the  wind 
and  hurled  me  to  the  ground  and  beat 
upon  my  face  until  it  was  like  jelly?  A 
demon  of  a  man,  I  tell  you !  I  tell  you 
that  none  is ** 

**Hush  your  yelping!"  said  the  fa- 
miliar voice;  but  at  this  point  the  wh6Le 
discussion  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
my  own  carelessness.  I  had  been  lean- 
ing against  the  great  w^ooden  door,  be- 
ing able  to  hear  with  distinctness 
through  its  cracks,  and  I  suppose  I 
must  have  leaned  more  heavily  than  I 
realized,  for  suddenly  and  without 
warning  it  gave  way  and  T  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  house ! 


To  be  continued, ) 
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WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE 
IN  TEXAS 

Some  Opinions  of  Prominent  Texas  Women^ 
For  and  Against 

BY  MARY  RIDER  LAWRENCE 


HE    Woman    Suffrage    party, 

Tthe  only  organization  of 
women  modeled  on  the  plan 
of  a  real  political  machine, 
although  not  yet  three  years 
old,  boasts  an  enrollment  of  50,000  mem- 
bers, publishes  a  flourishing  monthly 
magazine,  the  Woman  Voter,  and  holds 
on  an  average  three  public  meetings  a 
day  in  Greater  New  York. 

It  was  founded  in  the  summer  of  1909 
by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  who  was 
its  first  chairman,  and  whose  aim  was 
to  get  a  complete  registration  list  of  all 
the  suffragists  in  the  city  and  through 
them  to  reach  the  indifferent  women 
who  might  be  converted  if  properly  ap- 
proached. The  work  began  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  organizer  for  each  of 
the  sixty-three  assembly  districts  in  the 
five  boroughs,  who  compiled  a  tentative 
list  of  possible  members  in  her  district. 
Early  in  October  conventions  were 
called  in  each  district,  invitations  being 
sent  to  the  women  whose  names  were  on 
the  lists,  and  a  leader  was  elected,  who 
in  turn  appointed  a  captain  for  each 
election  district  within  her  territory. 
The  members  of  each  district  elected  also 
eighteen  delegates  to  the  first  city  con- 
vention of  the  ** party,''  which  was  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  October  29.  The  804 
delegates  who  sat  in  this  convention 
adopted  a  platform  and  h  plan  of  party 
work.  The  district  leaders  met  after- 
ward with  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  local  suffrage  societies,  and 
elected  a  chairman,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  each  borough,  and  chose  Mrs. 
Catt  as  city  chairman. 
The  *' party"  had  been  in  working  or- 


der only  a  few  days  \vhen  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  had  of- 
fered to  i)ay  the  rent  of  an  office  suite 
in  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  and  the  new- 
ly elected  officers  took  possession  of  the 
headquarters  and  began  the  task  of 
rounding  up  4,000,000  members,  for  they 
declared  that  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied until  their  membership  roll  was  a 
duplicate  of  the  adult  census  list. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  work 
of  the  party  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  visiting  of  district  conventions 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  by  committees  of  orators  who 
begged  the  privilege  of  the  floor  long 
enough  to  explain  to  the  delegates  why 
they  should  nominate  candidates  who 
would  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  sub- 
mission of  the  suffrage  biU  to  the  voters. 

Considerable  interest  in  the  movement 
is  being  manifested  in  Texas,  and  re- 
pitKluced  herewith  are  the  views  of  sev- 
eral prominent  Texas  women,  some  of 
whom  Hre  for,  some  against  the  cause. 

MISS  LYDIA  LITTMAN,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  TEXAS  BANKERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

The  question  propounded  to  me,  based 
ii[>on  my  observation  as  a  business  wom- 
an, is: 

' '  Does  the  fact  of  women  being  in  the 
business  world,  make  them  suffragists  or 
not?" 

At  the  outset,  let  it  be  understood  that 
I  construe  the  term  ** business  woman" 
ns  meaning  a  woman  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  a  station  in  life  where  she  has 
the  right  and  power,  and  is  called  upon 
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to  <^\er<*iKe  that  right  and  power  to  fol- 
low her  owB  judgment  in  all  matters 
that  present  themselves  to  her  in  daily 
life.  Fn  fact,  one  who  is  daily  called 
upon  to  solve  perplexing  problems  and 
whose  experiences  are  as  varied  as  a 
man's  in  the  same  profession  or  walk  of 
life. 

Such  a  woman,  thrown  in  daily  con- 


with  him ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  business 
wtmiftxi — riie  could  nev^r  4ie  induced  to 
confess  that  man's  inind  is  superior  to 
hers  iintil  she  has  had  business  relations 
with  him.  For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  women  in  the 
business  world  learn  (piieker  than  oth- 
ers that  they  can  safely  leave  political 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  sex. 


MISS  LVDK  LITTMAN.  SECRETARY  TEXAS  ZIONIST 
ASSOCIATION. 


tact  with  the  world,  is  most  apt  to  be 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  successful 
business  man.  and  she  learns  early  in 
the  game  to  rely  upon  his  good  judg- 
ment. She  can  not  but  see  and  realize 
that  his  mind  is  superior  to  hers  in  mat- 
tei-s  requiring  deliberation  and  fore- 
thought. This  stands  to  reason,  for 
man's  mind  is  backed  by  centuries  of 
business  experiences,  while  the  business 
field  is  new,  untried,  and  even  foreign 
to  women.  It  is  a  true  statement  that 
one  can  not  know  and  appreciate  an- 
other until   he    has    business   relations 


Another  thing,  woman  is  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  conscience  keener  than 
that  of  man,  and  it  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  business  relations  tend  to 
sharpen  this  trait  rather  than  dull  it. 
Any  business  woman  would  shrink  from 
the  added  responsibilities  of  entering 
the  political  arena.  If  she  were  re- 
quired to  do  so,  she  would  feel  her  im- 
perative duty  to  be  to  acquaint  herself 
intelligently  with  the  issues  involved,  to 
study  them,  and  to  study  the  character 
of  the  men  wlio  are  seeking  the  offices. 
The  business  woman  can  not  Ipse, sight 
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of  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman;  she 
can  not  get  so  far  away  from  the  home 
as  to  forget  it  entirely.  There  is  no 
business  woman  who  does  not  yet  pos- 
sess the  feminine  desire  to  devote  her 
idle  moments  to  some  feminine  pastime 
— to  music,  to  art,  or  even  to  the  mak- 
ing of  some  dainty  garment  or  piece  of 
needlework  to  beautifv  the  home.     She, 


the  right  to  express  her  views  on  elec- 
tion days:  If  a  business  woman  has 
been  successful  enough,  through  her  own 
labors  and  endeavors,  to  have  acquired 
property.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  but 
right  and  proper  that  she  have  the  pow- 
er to  vote  on  questions  of  taxation.  How- 
ever, personally,  if  I  were  so  situated 
and  given  that  power,  I  believe  that  I 


MISS  MINNIE  HESTER.  GAShlER  OF  THE  LEE  COUNTY  STATE 
BANK  or  LEXINGTON. 


above  other  women,  appreciates  these 
few  spare  moments,  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween, which  she  may  devote  to  her  own 
peculiar  tastes,  and  this  longing  and 
clinging  to  the  home  causes  her  to  cast 
away  all  additional  burdens;  above  all. 
matters  pertaining  to  the  ballot.  There- 
fore, I  say  emphatically,  that  the  busi- 
netss  woman,  more  than  others,  learns 
to  care  little  for  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  vote. 

There  has  been  only  one  exception 
which  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
might  cause  a  business  woman  to  want 


would  be  more  than  willing  to  entrust 
that  matter,  as  all  similar  matters,  to 
the  men. 

Again,  the  woman  in  the  business 
world  who  is  successful  learns  the  les- 
son of  making  her  presence  felt  rather 
than  seen.  She  knows  that  she  wields 
a  power  indirectly,  that  she  casts  a  vote 
indirectly,  and  the  greatest  of  her  con- 
quests is  that  she  can  do  these  things 
without  appearing  among  the  masses  at 
the  polls  on  el(M3tion  days. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  I  do,  living 
here   in    the   South   whore  ithe-v business 
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MISS  HENRIETTE  CORDAN.'  WITH  TUCKER 
AND  RUSSCLU  DALLAS. 

womai)  lias  not  entered  into  the  business 
world  with  any  serious  consequences  to 
the  business  man,  where  she  is  yet 
thought  and  considered  only  an  experi- 
ment, our  men  have  not  yet  lost  their 
gallantry  toward  us,  but  assist  and  aid 
us  every  way  in  their  power,  and  I  have 
often  <iuestioned  whether  we  could  ex- 
p<H*t  them  to  continue  their  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  were  we  to  accept 
the  ballot.  I  dare  say  that  there  is  no 
privilege  that  the  Southena  woman 
would  not  forego  in  order  not  to  lose 
this  respect  and  esteem  of  the  men,  and 
1  might  assign  this  as  my  greatest  reason 
why  the  business  woman,  especially  in 
the  South,  would  shrink  from  tlu^ Fallot. 

MISS  HENRIETTA  GORDAN,  WITH 
TUCKER  AND  RUSSELL,  DALLAS 

It  is  with  soiiH*  hesitancy  that  I  give 
my  opinion  (»n  woman  *s  suffrage,  having 
giv^n  little  thought  to  the  subject,  due, 
principally  to  the  fact  that,  on  its  face, 
it  has  never  appealed  to  me.  Nothing 
does  that  tends  to  take  woman  out  of 
her  sphere  in  life,  which  is  not  in  an  of- 
fice or  in  the  working  world,  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  polls.  Nothing  is  de- 
sirable that  tends  to  weaken  the  char- 
acteristics of  either  sex.  Unfortunately, 
women  are  often  forced  through  neces- 
sity into  the  working  world,  but  to  my 
mind  the  supposed  necessity  for  the  bal- 


lot does  not  exist.  This  conclusion  is 
based  upon  the  finding  in  other  states 
where  women  have  had  the  ballot.  In 
all  such  states  the  only  effect  to  be  found 
is  double  the  number  of  votes  to  count, 
which  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  a 
legal  or  moral  question  is  governed 
purely  by  the  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  in  this  respect  the  female 
vote  has  never  seemed  to  make  a  marked 
change  in  conditions. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  elections 
the  liquor  interests  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  female  vote,  but  after  that 
things  dropped  back  into  the  old  order. 
This  would  indicate  that  either  after  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn  off,  wo- 
men had  ceased  to  take  the  active  in- 
terest in  voting  that  they  did  at  first, 
or  that  they  were  voting  according  to 
masculine  dictation. 

The  much  mooted  argument  in  favor 
of  suffrage — that  the  liquor  business  is 
so  seriously  crippled — is  utterly  ground- 
less in  the  leading  suffrage  state,  Colo- 
rado. There  is  no  city  in  the  West  hav- 
ing the  number  of  saloons  and  cafes  that 
Denver  has;  on  every  comer  is  a  cafe, 
with  *  Ladies'  Buffet''  always  in  evi- 
dence, and  here  come  the  elite  of  the 
city. 

The  only  unique  product  of  suffrage 
in  Colorado  is  the  specie,  part  amazon. 
part  masculinized,  female,  who  is  the 
society  boss  in  some  section  where  the 
polite  title  of  **a  diplomatic  leader"  is 
applied  to  her,  and  who  is  a  common 
wardheeler  in  other  sections.  She  is  the 
most  unlovely  of  women,  is  not  admired 
by  her  own  sex,  and  is  the  bane  of  mas- 
culine existence. 

Women  are  not  fitted  for  political 
(»thics;  somehow  they  have  an  idea  of 
business  or  political  ethics  that  is  as- 
tounding. I  have  observed,  almost  with- 
out fail,  the  dainty  w^oman  whose  ideas 
uu  social  ethics  are  of  the  highest  type 
has  no  conception  of  other  kinds.  I 
have  seen  women  at  club  meetings,  and 
it  is  almost  beyond  belief  the  dishonest 
methods  they  will  resort  to  in  their 
eagerness  to  carry  a  certain  point,  and 
also  they  can  not  eliminate  personalities: 
the  most  vital  question  demanding  im- 
mediate action  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  'Who  is  at  the  head  of  this?"  or  **If 
she  is  to  be  put  in  charge,  I  won't 
serve,"  etc.  All  these  things  incline  me 
firmly  to  the  belief  that  women  have  no 
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no  natural  fitness  for  the  handling  of 
public  issues. 

This  being  the  ease,  the  only  result  of 
suffrage  is  the  unsexing  of  woman,  mak- 
ing her  masculine. 

We  do  not  want  a  race  of  men,  for 
what  is  to  become  of  the  home?  Two 
birds  build  a  nest,  their  heart  is  where 
their  treasure  is,  and  that  treasure  is 
the  home-nest.  The  father  goes  into  the 
business  world  and  engages  in  the  ar- 
duous task  of  gathering  worms,^  the 
mother  stays  at  home  and  keeps  up  the 
institution.  First,  last  and  ^11  the  time 
keeping  up  the  nest  is  their  absorbing 
task.  Now,  suppose  the  father  bird 
should  get  so  engrossed  in  the  task  of 
gathering  worms  that  he  should  lose 
sight  of  the  object  of  it  all,  and  then 
suppose  again  that  the  mother  bird 
should  envy  the  father  bird  his  task,  or 
should  think  she  could  do  it  better,  and 
should  hop  away  on  the  same  business? 

Back  to  the  subject: 

''Does  a  business  career  tend  to  make 
suffragists  of  women?''  In  my  nine 
years  of  active  business  life  I  have  found 
but  very  few  suffragists,  and  the  few 
that  I  knew  were  interested  no  further 
than  in  the  passage  of  a  certain  law. 
My  observation  has  been  that  a  busi- 
ness career  in  time  palls  on  a  woman  and 
only  tends  to  make  her  appreciate  do- 
mestic surroundings  in  a  way  that  she 
never  would  have  otherwise — in  fact,  I 
think  a  season  of  business  routine  is  a 
good  cure  for  a  great  deal  of  the  petu- 
lant discontent  of  the  woman  whose  life 
has  been  spent  at  home  and  who  has  be- 
gun to  imagine  that  women  need  the  bal- 
lot. 

MI88     LEFFLER     CORBETT,     NOTE-TEL- 
LER,  AUSTIN  NATIONAL  BANK 

In  reply  to  the  query  as  to  whether 
my  experience  as  a  business  woman  has 
inclined  me  to  want  the  ballot,  I  make  re- 
ply emphatically  in  the  negative.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  agitation  for 
woman  suffrage  seems  to  be  increasing 
from  year  to  year  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  does  not  disturb  me  in  the  least, 
for  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accord 
every  woman  the  privilege  I  reserve  for 
myself — ^namely,  that  of  settling  the 
question  according  to  personal  experi- 
ences and  observations. 

In  my  sixteen  years  with  the  Austin 
National     Bank — ^years,     each    day    of 


MISS  LEf  FLER  CORBETT.  NOTtTOIXR. 
AUSTIN  NATIONAL  BANK. 


which  was  filled  with  the  exciting 
of  the  endless  procession  of  details,  big 
and  little,  that  make  up  the  life  of. a 
large  financial  institution — I  have  met 
many  emorgeneies  and  solved  many  try- 
ing and  momentous  problems,  but  I  have 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  felt 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  vote.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
arguments  put  forth  by  the  professional 
agitators,  I  believe,  is  that  the  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  women  will  especially  bene- 
fit those  who  work  for  wages  by  increas- 
ing their  pay  until  they  get  equal  pay 
with  men  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 
And  \i*t  the  result  in  the  states  where 
wM.Tuen  have  voted  for  (^uite  a  long  ti^e, 
(Colorado  for  example,  do  not  bear  out 
this  argument,  nor  are  these  states  con- 
spicuous in  rurrent  happenings  for  their 
kind  tr(*atnient  of  women  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

r  am  fjlad  to  s«m»  women  engaging 
more  and  more  in  business  and  profes- 
sions f«»r  which  they  can  fit  themselves, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their 
progress  along  these  lines  in  recent 
years,  this  grettin^  away  from  the  some- 
times narrow  limits  of  the  home,  has 
turned  some  heads  and  has  caused  this 
unfortunate  demand  for  something  for 
which  women  arc  not  ready  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
ballot  and  its  manifold  responsibilities 
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will  entail  many  hardships  and  handi- 
caps and  that  women  will  ultimately 
lose  more  than  they  will  gain  thereby. 
There  is  almost  unlimited  work  for 
women  along  civic  lines  without  their 
being  entangled  in  the  political  game 
and  they  have  just  as  much  influence 
now  as  they  can  ever  have  if  they  would 
only  appreciate  this  fact  and  educate 
themselves  along  practical  business  lines. 

I  believe  that  some  women  have  be- 
come aggressive  because  they  feel  they 
are  being  denied  a  ** right'-  rather  than 
becs^use  they  are  sure  they  can  handle 
that  ** right''  properly  when  it  shall 
have\been  entrusted  to  them.  Personally 
I  should  shrink  from  the  additi.Qnal  re- 
sponsibility which  mingling  in  politics 
would  involve,  and  I  suspect  I  should 
be  found  among  those  who  regarded  the 
whole  matter  with  indifference.  At  least 
that  is  the  way  I  am  impressed  now.  I 
have  always  found  men  so  considerate 
and  chivalrous  towards  womenkind  in 
general  in  my  extended  experiences  in 
tike  business  world,  and  I  can  not  but 
question  whether  they  would  have  quite 
the  same  feeling  towards  us  when  meet- 
ing us  as  political  opponents  on  election 
days; 

It  seems  to  me  the  ranks  of  the  suffra- 
gists are  largely  recruited  from  among 
wealthy  women  who  are  seeking  a  hobby 
or  fad,  and  from  the  discontented 
housewives  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  found  life  a  disappoint- 
ment and  rush  to  woman  suffrage  as  a 
panacea.  The  woman  in  business  looks 
at  this  matter,  as  she  does  all  others, 
from  a  purely  business  viewpoint,  leav- 
ing heated  arguments  ever  to  the  profes- 
sional agitator,  for  it  is  calm  judgment 
that  finally  prevails  in  any  issue.  And 
speaking  from  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  connection  with  my  position 
with  the  bank,  I  can  say  with  all  sin- 
cerity and  at  the  same  time  with  all  char- 
ity for  those  whose  experiences  incline 
them  to  differ  from  me,  that  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  leave  the  ballot  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  the 
country  for  many  years  to  come,  for  I 
can  see  no  defects  with  their  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  that  could  possibly  be 
improved  by  extending  the  suffrage  to 
wx)men,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  outline  the  new  and  un- 
desirable complications  that  would  in- 
levitablv  arise  with  this  extension. 


MISS    MINNIE     HESTER,    CASHIER     OF 

THE    LEE   COUNTY   STATE   BANK 

OF  LEXINGTON 

I  have  never  given  the  subject  much 
thought  nor  heard  it  discussed  except 
when  I  was  in  a  state  where  woman's 
suffrage  was  in  force. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  underlying 
principle  involved  is  the  same  as  the 
one  which  brought  about  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  **  Taxation  Without  Rep- 
resentation." This  thought  is  brou^t 
home  to  me  in  that  my  mother  is  a 
heavy  taxpayer  and  has  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  officers  who  make  and  en- 
force the  laws. 

In  justice  to  the  intelligenee  of  wo- 
man, she  should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise 
her  right  as  an  American  citizen  and 
east  her  ballot  if  she  chooses  to  do  so. 

Now  as  to  the  question,  **Doe8  a  busi- 
ness training  make  a  suffragette  of 
us?"  I  must  admit  it  does.  We  see  the 
need  more  and  more  of  fewer  and  bet- 
ter laws,  and  boastfully  feel  that  had 
we  a  voice  in  the  government  we  would 
bring  about  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

MRS.  H.  P.  DROUGHT,  PROMINENT  SAN 
ANTONIO  CLUB  WOMAN 

In  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  busi- 
ness women  on  sufe'age,  I  can  not 
answer,  for  I  have  not  discussed  it  with 
many  of  them  particularly.  Of  course, 
suffrage  is  a  much  discussed  subject 
among  nearly  all  women  that  I  know. 
For  a  number  of  years  it  was  not  al- 
lowed on  the  programs  of  many  of  the 
womens'  clubs,  and  no  reference  was 
allowed  to  it.  Now,  however,  it  is.  In 
Cincinnati,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Womens'  Clubs,  in 
May  of  last  year,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time  it  was  allowed  on  the  program.  One 
evening,  papers  anti-suffrage,  restric- 
ted suffrage  and  suffrage  were  read.  I 
must  say  the  suffrage  paper  called  forth 
the  most  enthusiasm.  It  was  much  the 
best  paper,  apart  from  all  arguments, 
and  delivered,  not  read  as  the  other  two 
were. 

While  in  New  York  City  last  Novem- 
ber it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  many 
important  club  meetings,  among  them, 
the  meeting  of  the  state  federation 
where,  of  course,  I  heard  both  sides  of 
the  question  discussed,  as  some  of  the 
strongest  club  women  of  that  state  are 
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among  my  personal  friends ;  and  almost 
the  first  question  asked  in  a  personal 
talk  is  one's  position  en  that  question. 
Many  of  the  strong,  earnest  women  T 
know  are  decidedly  against  it,  but  more 
of  them,  such  safe  and  sane  ones,  an* 
as  decidedly  for  it.  The  rest  are  admit- 
ting and  facing  the  fact  that  it  is  surely 


comiug,  and  are  trying  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  in  an  honest,  earnest 
endeavor  to  take  it  as  a  serious  obliga- 
tion when  it  does  come. 

In  the  last  ten  years  any  close  observer 
must  have  felt  that  women  have  ad- 
vanced far  towards  becoming  ready  for 
the  right  to  vote. 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

BY  HARRY  VAN  DEMARK 

When  th'  little  brook's  a-babblin\  an'  a  feller  gits  tub  dabblin' 

With  a  fish  line  in  a  cool  an '  shady  nook ; 
When  th'  bobber  gits  tub  winkin',  comes  up  first,  an'  then  goes  sinkin' 

An'  yuh  know  fer  sure  there's  somethin'  on  yer  hook, 
An'  yuh  find  yer  hand  a-shakin',  an'  with  fear  ye 're  almos'  quakin', 

As  yuh  wonder  if  yuh  've  got  a  whale  er  trout ; 
An'  jruh  find yerself  a-workin ',  pullin'  fust,  an'  then  a- jerkin'. 

As  jruh  try  tub  pull  th '  dadblamed  lubber  out, 
Don  *t  it  make  yuh  feel  real  foolish,  at  th '  same  time  mighty  mulish, 

When,  with  a  thump,  an'  then  a  sickenin'  thud, 
Yuh  go  tumblin'  quickly  backwards,  as  th'  line  comes  quickly  slackwards, 

Tuh  find  'at  yuhVe  got  a  bucket  full  o'  mud? 
Then  ain't  yuh  mad,  though! 

When  yuh  bait  yer  hook  a-scowlin ',  an '  yuh  silently  are  growlin ' 

At  what  yuh  think  is  a  durn  bad  run  o'  luck, 
An'  yuh  cast  yer  line  agin  in,  with  a  throw  'at  sends  it  spinnin', 

Hopin*  on  th'  hook  some  fish  11  run  amuck; 
When  yuh  feel  th'  line  a-tuggin',  an'  it  goes  down  stream  a-huggin' 

To  th'  shore,  an'  then  yer  reel  runs  out  like  mad — 
Goes  a-whippin'  an'  a-poppin',  an'  yuh  feel  his  fish-ship  stoppin'. 

An'  yuh  wonder  if  it's  sucker,  bass  or  shad ; 
An*  yuh  wind  th'  reel  up  neatly,  knowin'  you've  got  him  completely, 

An'  yer  heart  is  thumpin'  wildly  in  yer  breast. 
An'  yuh  finly  land  him,  wigglin',  an'  go  home  a  fairly  gigglin'. 

Where  yuh  settle  down  tuh  take  a  well-earned  rest. 

Then  ain't  yuh  glad,  thought  C^r^r^ri]^ 
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BY  IDA  M.  DARDEN 


WEET  CHARITY"  on  a  co- 
operative basis  ;  charity, 
where  the  indiscriminate  giv- 
ing of  money  to  worthy  and 
unworthy  alike  is  no  longer 
the  rule,  and  where  the  needs  of  the  poor 
are  handled  through  the  front  door  of 
the  commercial  club 
instead  of  the  back 
door  of  the  people! 
This  is  the  Stamford 
way  of  caring  for  the 
city-%1  poor  and  Stam- 
ford is  a  small  town 
yet;  small  in  popula- 
tion; small  in  area; 
small  in  everything 
except  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  that  makes 
it  a  leader  among 
cities  of  its  size  in  the 
Great  Southwest. 

There  is  always  a 
waste  in  charity. 
Even  when  we  assist 
those  whom  we  k]low 
are  worthy  of  help, 
we  have  helped  them 
only  for  today;  we 
have  made  them  more 
dependent  t  o  m  o  r  - 
row.  Charity  but 
eases  the  pain ;  it  does 
mot  remove  the  cause, 
and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  cause,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  enabling  men  and  women, 
long  considered  ** objects  of  charity"  to 
become  self-supporting  and  independent, 
that  the  Stamford  plan  was  conceived. 
Homer  D.  Wade,  the  big-hearted, 
broad-minded  secretary^  and  **  general 
manager"  of  the  Stamford  Commercial 
Club,  one  of  the  livest  commercial  or- 
ganizations in  the  South,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  his  directors  one  day  last  fall  and 
asked  for  a  *' Charity  Department"  to 
the  club,  wherein  money  for  purposes  of 
(charity  might  be  disbursed  in  a  busi- 
nesslike and  systematic  manner.  He 
fH>inted   out    to   his   directors   that   the 


HOMER  D.    WADE,    COMMERCIAL   SEa 

RETARY  WHO  ORIGINATED  PLAN 

or  CARING  rOR  CITY'S 

POOR. 


probleiu  was  one  which  must  be  met  in 
all  growing  cities,  and  that  in  dealing 
with  it  they  should  employ  the  same 
co-operative  methods  that  were  used  in 
extending  the  trade  territory  of  the  city 
and  in  attracting  new  capital  and  indus- 
tries to  the  town;  that  the  only  true 
diarity  was  in  help- 
ing men  and  women 
to  help  themselves 
and  this,  through  his 
new  department,  h  e 
proposed  to  do. 

He  was  given  per- 
mission to  add  the  de- 
partment, every  mem- 
ber of  the  club  was 
notified  of  the  new 
arrangement  and 
asked  to  contribute  a 
stated  amount  each 
month  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  depart- 
ment. 

A  charity  commi.s- 
^ion  was  appointed, 
which  must  pass  upon 
every  person  seeking 
aid  trough  the  Char- 
ity Department.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  there  a^- 
ing  assistance  through 
the  department  does 
not  satisfy  the  com- 
mission ;  they  must  know  why  he  is  there 
and.  if  possible,  the  cause  of  his  unfortu- 
nate condition  must  be  removed;  em- 
ployment must  be  had  for  him  and  he 
must  be  given  another  chance  to  rise 
above  his  misfortune.  If  he  is  able  to 
work  and  refuses  or  fails  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
commission  for  bettering  his  condition, 
then  he  is  refused  assistance  the  next 
time.  Those  who  apply  for  assistance 
that  are  not  physically  able  to  work  are 
cared  for  until  other  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  their  welfare. 

Thase  found  to  be  worthy   of  assist- 
ance by  the  commission  are  given  a  war- 
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raot  on   local   merchants  for  supplies. 

In  no  single  instance  has  the  commis- 
sion departed  from  this  rule  of  refusing 
to  give  money. 

In  every  business  house  in  Stamford 
there  is  a  card  bearing  this  inscription : 

**We  contribute  to  the  Charity  De- 
partment of  the  Commercial  Ouh.  See 
Homer  D.  Wade.'* 

Id    this    manner    business    men    are 


spared  the  worry  and  trouble  of  decid- 
ing on  the  merits  of  individual  cases  of 
charity.  The  wives  of  members  of  the 
*'lub — and  this  means  the  entire  citizen- 
ship of  the  town — are  asked  to  refuse 
assistance  to  persons  begging  charity  at 
their  door,  and  to  refer  them  to  the 
Charity  Department  of  the  club.  The 
women  have  been  of  great  assistance  in 
making  the  department  a  success. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  CHAPTER  OF  THE  ALAMO 


NOT  ON  THE  ROLLS 


BY 
J.  S.  GRACE 


IilHILE  searching  for  data  for  an 
TUT  historical  sketch,  a  few  years 
W  ago,  the  writer  found  the  fol- 

"     lowing  in  the  records  of  the 
District   Court   at   Weather- 
ford,  same  being  substance  of  answers 
to  interrogatories  propounded    to    wit- 
oesses  in  suit  in  said  court. 

Extract  from  letter,  date  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1886: 

Tours  received  several  days  since,  in 
which  you  requested  me  to  give  J.  J.  Lynn's 
addree&  He  lived  in  Victoria,  Texas,  but 
be  died  on  the  27th  of  October,  last,  had 
been  dead  about  two  weeks  when  I  got  your 
letter.  Mrs.  IMckinson  Is  also  dead,  been 
dead,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  25  or  80 
years.  I  met  her  and  made  inquiry  relative 
to  Wm.  T.  Malone,  who  I  understood  was 
murdered  with  Fannin,  Bowie,  Crockett 
and  others  in  San  Antonio.  The  cause  of 
my  making  the  inquiry  was  from  the  fact 
of  her  having  been  granted  her  life  at  the 
time,  she  and  her  baby  daughter  being  the 
only  ones  in  the  Alamo  whose  lives  were 
spared — ^her  husband  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber massacred.  She  said  there  was  a  young 
man  by  my  name  (Malone)  in  a  mess  with 
her  husband.  Did  not  remember  his  given 
name,  as  he'd  not  been  with  the  command 
but  a  short  time  till  the  capture  and  massa- 
cre. T  mentioned  that  his  name  was  Will- 
iam. Dickinson  was  a  captain  of  artillery, 
and  Malone  was  in  his  mess.  She  said  he 
was  game,  and  died  fighting  She 

said  he  was  about  18  or  20  years  old.  I 
have  examined  all  the  records  I  could  find, 
but  failed  to  find  his  name  among  the  list 


of  killed,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  massacred  in  the  Alama 
]  think  he  had  Just  arrived  in  Texas  at  the 
time  a  great  many  volunteers  from  the 
states  came  separately  of  any  organisation. 
Look  at  Crockett,  he  came  almoirt  akme.  The 
first  news  you  have  of  Crockett,  he  is  iB 
San  Antonio.  Possibly  William  Malone  went 
with  him     ... 

Prom  another  letter : 

.  .  .  Tour  grandfather  lived  at  four 
different  places  in  Alabama     .     .     . 

This  place  was  about  five  miles  southwest 
of  Athens  on  the  Huntsville  and  Brown's' 
Ferry  road,  a  large  two-stmr  brick  house, 
built  by  your  grandfather  about  50  years 
ago,  and  was,  as  I  remember,  about  the 
first  brick  house  built  in  the  county,  out- 
side of  the  town.  Thence  three-fourths  of 
a  mile,  and  adjoining  northwest  was  your 
great-grandfather's  house  —  a  two-story 
frame.  On  this  was  the  family  burying 
ground. 

"Wm.  Thos.  Malone"  (your  uncle  who 
fell  at  the  Alamo)  "was  bom  August  18, 
1817,  and  was  killed  in  Texas  March  4, 1836," 
is  the  language  of  the  family  register  (your 
Aunt  Mat  cut  from  the  old  family  Bible 
brought  to  Texas). 

He  was  darkest  in  complexion 
of  the  family,  his  hair  being  almost  black. 
He  was  fine  looking,  vivacious,  and  courage- 
ous to  a  high  degree,  and  always  a  leader 
among  other  schoolboys.  I  always  feared 
him,  but  did  not  fear  your  father,  who  was 
also    my    elder    brother.  .He    left 

home  without  consent  or  knowledge  of 
parents  and  went  to  Texas.  I  remember  well 
the  gloom  which  came  upon  the  family  at 
the  tidings  of  his  death.  Thofl^  tidinssucame 
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immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  It 
has  always  since  been  understood  that  he 
fell  at  the  Alamo. 

Answers  to  interrogations  propounded 
to  Benjamin  F.  Highsmith: 

My  name  is  Benjamin  F.  Highsmith. 
Live  in  Bandera  County,  Texas.  Came 
to  Texas  December  24,  1823,  and  have 
resided  continuously  in  Texas  ever  since 
I  came  to  the  state.     . 

Q.  Were  you  a  soldier  in  war  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico? 

A.  I  was.  I  joined  John  Alley's 
company  the  20th  day  of  September, 
1835,  in  which  company  I  remained  until 
after  the  siege  of  San  Antonio.  . 
Frank  A.  White  was  first  lieutenant. 
D.  B.  Kent,  Andrew  J.  Sowell,  Sr.,  Wash 
Cottle,  Ike  Aldridge,  R.  W.  Ballentine. 
Henry  Biggs,  *Bichard  Andrews,  Wins- 
low  Turner,  Bichard  Highsmith.  John 
McGhee,  privates,  are  about  all  I  now 
recollect.  None  of  my  comrades  of  that 
time  are,  to  my  knowledge,  alive.    .    .    . 

Was  in  battle  of  Velasco,.  battle  of 
Qonzales,  battle  of  Conception,  the 
Grass  fight,  siege  of  8au  Antonio,  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  battles  of  the  Salado 
and  the  Hondo.     . 

After  taking  San  Antonio  by  the  Tex- 
an army  from  the  Mexican  general,  Cos, 
about  half  of  the  Texan  army  went  home, 
the  remaining  half  garrisoned  the  Alamo. 
As  no  officers  of  Alley's  old  company 
remained,  we  were  subjeet  to  Travis' 
command.     . 

I  remained  in  the  Alamo  fnau  the 
•  fall  of  San  Antonio  to  the  24th  day  of 
February,  1836.  I  was  not  present  dur- 
ing the  whole  siege;  on  that  date  I  was 
sent  by  Travis  with  an  express  to  Fan- 
nin at  La  Bahia.  The  Mexicans  had  not 
reached  San  Antonio  when  I  left.  No 
one  went  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  return  to  the 
Alamo? 

A.  I  did  attempt  to  return  to  the 
Alamo.  On  the  first  day  of  March,  1836, 
on  my  return,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  city 
of  San  Antonio.  I  did  not  go  in  be- 
cause I  could  see  that  the  Alamo  was 
surrounded  by  Mexican  cavalr>\  I  then 
went  to  Gonzales  to  Houston 's  army  and 
joined  it. 

Q.  When  and  how  did  you  learn  of 
the  fall  of  the  Alamo  f 

A.  We  learned  of  it  by  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son and  Travis'  negro  boy  coming  in.  I 
was  with  Houston 's  army  at  Gonzales. 


Q.  Did  you  see  and  know  William  T. 
Malone  at  the  siege  of  Bexar  f 

A.  I  did.  To  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection he  was  in  Captain  Carey's  com- 
pany. ...  I  left  him  in  the  Al- 
amo when  I  went  to  La  Bahia  with  the 
express.  I  do  not  recall  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars under  which  I  last  saw  him.  I 
only  know  he  remained  in  the  Alamo 
when  I  was  sent  to  La  Bahia. 

y.  Why  have  you  never  contributed 
this  information  to  the  public? 

A.  I  have  told  lots  of  people.  I  do 
not  know  of  efforts  put  forth  by  histori- 
cal societies.    I  have  spoken  when  asked. 

Extracts  from  depositions  of  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Malone: 

William  T.  Malone  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Thomas  H.  Malone  and 
Elizabeth  Tucker  Malone.  I  never  saw 
William  T.  Mal(me  in  my  life.  The 
sour(»es  of  my  information  about  him  is 
what  I  have  learned  from  others.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
state  all  of  my  sources  of  information, 
but  I  will  mention  that  at  the  time  he 
is  said  to  have  run  away,  namely,  about 
the  year  1836.  I  was  going  to  sehooj  at 
the  Athens  Female  Academy.  Alabama, 
and  his  sister,  one  of  my  schoolmates, 
was  Mary  Chappelle  Malone.  and  it  was 
the  eonimon  talk  that  Mar>'  Malone 's 
bi other.  William  T.  Malone.  had  run 
away.  My  impression  is  that  she 
stopped  selu.ol  for  awhile  on  account  of 
it.  and  I  know  that  it  was  regarded  as 
a  <?reat  affliction  in  the  family.  Time 
passed  on,  and  it  was  reporteil  and  gen- 
erally believed  that  William  T.  Malone 
was  killed  at  the  Alamo,  in  Texas.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  was  the  common 
talk  that  Thomas  Hill  Malone  sent  a 
messenger  to  Texas,  soon  after  the  battle 
of  the  Alamo,  to  inquire  particularly  as 
to  the  fate  of  his  son,  and  this  messen- 
ger, whose  name  I  can  not  give,  for  I 
do  not  remember  it,  reported  that 
he  had  seen,  out  there,  Mrs.  Dickinson 
who,  with  her  baby,  were  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  Alamo,  and  she  is  said  to 
have  stated  to  this  messenger  that  she 
knew  William  T.  Malone  well  and  that 
he  was  killed  at  the  Alamo.  I  have  often 
heard  my  husband  speak  of  the  death  of 
his  brother.     ... 

From  Highsmith 's  deposition: 

Q.  State  if  you  know  what  became 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo. 

A.     They  were  all  kiUed.^^^j^ 
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No  Time  to  Laugh 

BY  JUDD  MORTIMeR  LEWIS 

Well,  I  got  licked,  ah  right,  all  right. 
Because  I  laughed  at  pa  last  night; 
But  I  dont  care,  i  have  to  laugh 
Until  I  don't  dare  loolc  a  calf 
Between  the  eyes  no  more — no  more — 
Oh,  dear,  i  laughed  Jtlll  I  wat  tore! 
An'  ma  laughed  at  him,  too,  but  the 
Is  big  as  him,  so  he  liclced  me; 
80  if  it  was  to  do  ag'in 
I  might  not  laugh — but  Id  sure  grin. 

Vou  see  it   happened  thls-away: 
We  got  a  new  calf  t'other  day, 
A  wobbly  legged,  sad-eyed  thing, 
An'  pa  told  me  to  go  an'  bring 
Some  milk  out  yesterday,  so  he 
Could  learn  the  calf  to  drink;  tor  we 
Would  want  the  milk  ourselves  the  cow 
Was  givin';  an'  so  that  is  how 
I  got  a  lickin',  and  a  laugh, 
Just  watch! n'  pa  an'  that  there  calf. 

You  see  tne  blamed  calf  seemed  to  think 

It  hadn't  ought  to  learn  to  drink, 

An'  pa  (dressed  in  his  city  clothes), 

Who  had  a  nipple  on  a  hose 

In  one  hand,  an'  a  four-quart  pan 

Of  milk  in  one,  went  an'  began 

To  foller  up  that  skeery  salf; 

That's  when  I  started  in  to  laugh 

Inside  o'  me,  but  still  I  had 

Sense  to  keep  still,  for  I  knowed  dad. 

An'  then  he  got  a-straddle  of 

That  calf,  an'  started  in  to  shove 

The  nipple  in  its  little  face! 

An'  it  just  galloped  round  the  place, 

An'  pa's  legs  ain't  so  very  long, 

An'  gee!  that  little  calf  was  strong! 

First  pa  tried  to  keep  straight  up,  and 

To  balance  him  he  raised  one  hand. 

Like  a  rope  walker,  in  the  air, 

An'  poured  the  milk  all  in  his  hair! 

Then  the  calf  butted  down  its  head 
And  throwed  pa  in  the  flower  bed! 
An'  ma  rushed  in  the  kitchen;  she 
Has  got  a  lot  more  sense  than  me. 
For  I  sized  pa  up,  an'  the  calf, 
An'  stood  there  and  turned  loose  my  laugh! 
An'  pa,  with  his  mouth  full  o'  dirt, 
Turned  'round  on  me,  an'  looked  so  hurt 
I  laughed  ag'in — he  was  a  sight! 
But  he  fixed  me,  all  right,  all  right. 
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SOME  ARE  NEW  AND 


Speaker  Champ  Clark  enjoys  tell- 
ing of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  a 
Circuit  Court  of  Missouri  during  a 
''horse  case,"  in  which  a  horseman  well 
known  throughout  the  state  for  his  ex- 
pert knowledge  was  called  as  a  witness. 

*'You  saw  this  horse?''  asked  connsol 
for  the  defendant. 

*'Yes,  sir,  I— '" 

**What  did  you  doT' 

**I  opened  his  mouth  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  old  he  was,  and  I  said  to 
him,  I  said,  *01d  fellow,  I  guess  you're 
a  good  horse  yet.'  " 

At  this  juncture  opposing  counsel 
leaped  to  his  feet.  **Your  honor,"  he 
cried,  **I  object  to  the  statement  of  any 
conversation  between  the  witness  and 
the  horse  when  the  plaintiff  was  not 
present!" 

Whenever  the  political  complexion 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
changes,  the  winning  party  proceeds  to 
fire  out  of  office  all  the  employes  on 
the  House  side  of  the  Capitol,  an«l  to 
give  the  vacant  places  to  the  new  mem- 
bers' henchmen. 

At  the  convening  of  the  new  Con- 
gress last  April,  Alexander  McDowell, 
who  had  been  clerk  of  the  Republican 
House,  made  this  farewell  address  to 
the  opening  session : 

'*I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  who  have  skinned 
through,  and  been  returned  to  the  Six- 
ty-second, for  their  unfailing  kindness 
to  me.  To  this  new  House  1  merely  want 
to  say  that  I  thank  them  in  advance 
for  what  they  are  about  to  do  to  me." 

Whereupon  he  retired  to  the  desue- 
tude and  calm  of  private  life. 

As  the  new  district  visitor  looked  at 
Mr.  Leahy  and  noted  his  determined 
chin,  she  had  a  momentary  sensation  of 
reluctance  to  question  him,  but  she 
overcame  it,  and  began  her  appointed 
task. 

**  Where  do  you  deposit  your  wages, 
Mr.  Leahy,  if  you  have  no  objection  to 


telling  me?"  she  asked.  **I  am  trying 
to  interest  the  neighborhood  in  the  ex- 
cellent People's  Bank,  lately  started." 

*'Sure,  I'd  as  soon  tell  you  as  not," 
said  Mr.  Leahy,  cheerfully. 

*  *  Tis  tin  dollars  a  week  I  earn.  Whin 
I've  paid  the  rint,  the  provision  an* 
grocery  bills,  an'  the  milkman,  an' 
bought  what's  needed  for  Celia  an'  me 
an'  the  five  children,  I  deposit  the  rist 
of  the  money  in  barrls.  ma'am. 

**I  use  sugar  barrTs,  mostly.  They're 
a  bit  larger,  an'  so  holds  more.  But 
whin  I  can't  get  thim  I  make  shift  wid 
plain  flour  barr'ls." 

Barney  Oldfield,  the  racer,  in  com 
pany  with  a  Washington  friend  was 
driving  a  big  car  along  a  road  in  the 
interior  of  Virginia  when  they  met  an 
old-fashioned  high  carriage  in  which 
was  an  old-fashioned  couple.  The  fright- 
ened country  people  jumped  to  the 
ground  and  the  motor  car  came  to  a 
halt. 

Observing  the  consternation  of  the 
startled  couple,  Oldfield  left  his  car  and 
stepped  toward  them. 

*'If  you  will  let  me,"  said  he,  **ril 
lead  your  horse  past  our  machine." 

"Never  mind  the  horse,  stranger," 
said  the  countryman;  **you  lead  my  old 
woman  past  that  thing  and  111  get  the 
horse  by  all  right." 

Robert  Mantell,  the  Shakespearian 
actor,  often  quotes  this  incident  from 
the  career  of  David  Garrick,  in  illus- 
trating the  degree  of  naturalness  that 
should  accompany  the  art  of  the  actor. 

Qarrick  was  playing  the  title  role  in 
''Macbeth"  one  evening  and  several  of 
the  parts  were  filled  by  actors  who  had 
just  joined  Garrick 's  company.  The  role 
of  one  of  The  Murderers,  in  Act  ID,  in 
particular,  was  taken  by  a  man  new  to 
Garrick 's  ways. 

The  furtive  conversation  between 
Macbeth  and  The  Murderers,  who  had 
crawled  in  under  the  corner  of  the  ban- 
quet tent  to  report  Banquo's  death,  had 
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BUT  EVERY  ONE 
IS  A  GOOD  ONE 


just  begun,  when  Macbeth  leaned  for- 
ward, scanned  the  murderer's  face  and 
remarked  casuaUy : 
"There's  blood  upon  thy  faceT' 
The  line  was  read  with  such  natural- 
ness that  the  actor  forgot  for  an  instant 
that  he  was  only  acting.  Involuntarily 
raising  his  hand  to  his  face,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  audible  all  over  the 
house: 

*'The  h— 1  there  is!'' 


He  came  down  the  path  a  sad,  sorrow- 
ful figure.  She  watched  him  with  anx- 
ious eyes. 

"How  did  father  take  it?"  she  asked. 

"He  took  it—well/'  replied  the 
young  man. 

"Oh,  I'm  80  glad,  George  I"  she  cried, 
pressing  her  hands  together. 

"Are  yout"  replied  George,  flopping 
forlornly  by  her  side.  "Well,  I  can't 
say  that  I  am,  dear.  At  first  your  father 
wouldn't  listen  to  me." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  him  that  you 
had  $2500  in  the  bank,  as  I  told  you 
tot"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  did,  after  all  else  had  failed," 
answered  George,  dejectedly. 

"And  what  did  he  do  then?" 

"Do!"  echoed  the  young  man,  pass- 
ing his  hand  wearily  .through  his  hair. 
•*He  borrowed  it!" 


Wesley  M.  Oler,  president  of  the 
Knickerbocker  lee  Company,  said  at  a 
recent  dinner  in  New  York : 

"Scientific  management  would  in- 
crease every  man's  profits  by  a  thou- 
sand per  cent,  provided — and  this  is  the 
important  point — ^provided  that  the  em- 
ploye would  go  in  for  it  as  zealously  as 
his  boss. 

"Would  the  employe  take  a  very 
ardent  interest  in  a  system  which  would 
cause  him  to  do  three  or  four  times  more 
work  than  before — a  system  that  would 
quadruple  his  employer's  income  with- 
out benefiting  his  own?" 

Nfr.  Oler  smiled. 


**ril  tell  you  a  story,"  he  said,  "a 
story  very  much  to  the  point. 

"A  friend  of  mine  was  traveling 
through  New  England  last  month  in  his 
touring  car  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  They  stopped  one  day  for 
lunch  at  a  very  nice  hotel,  and  after  the 
meal  was  over  my  friend  said  to  the 
waiter : 

' '  *  Bring  the  bill,  please.  We  have  had 
four  sandwiches  and  four  pieces  of 
apple  pie.  Wait  a  moment,  though. 
What  has  the  chauffeur  had  down- 
stairs ? ' 

"  *The  chaufeur,  sir,*  replied  the 
waiter,  'has  had  a  Parmesan  omelette, 
a  grilled  brook  trout,  lamb  cutlet  and 
peas,  an  ice,  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  a 
15-cent  cigar  and  a  pint  of  cham- 
pagne.' "  —CD- 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  missionary 
and  author — ^his  "Sins  of  Society"  took 
London  by  storm — gave  some  advice  to 
young  men  in  a  humorous  address  on 
the  Minnetonka. 

"Popularity — ^popularity  among  the 
ladies  is  a  great  help  to  any  young 
man,"  said  Father  Vaughan,  "and 
there  is  nothing  like  generosity  to  make 
a  young  man  popular. 

"I  heard  a  New  York  lady  praising  a 
Philadelphia  young  man  the  other  even- 
ing. 

"  *He  is  so  generous,'  she  said.  *He 
takes  mother  and  me  out  to  dinner 
nearly  every  week.   We  dote  on  him.' 

"Then  she  smiled  and  added: 

**  *In  fact,  we  table  d'hote  on  him.'  " 


Martin  W.  Littleton  tells  of  an  inter 
esting  observation  on  the  part  of  a 
young  woman  in  a  subway  train  whiah 
he  chanced  to  everhear  one  morning. 

She  was  discussing  with  a  friend  a 
much  talked  of  divorce  suit  when  she 
suddenly  burst  forth  with : 

"And,  my  dear,  it  must  certainly  be 
a  spicy  case.  Why.  a  lawyer  friend  of 
mine  tells  me  that  the  testimony  is  so 
salubrious  that  the  judge  will  have  to 
hear  it  in  oameo!" 
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Recollections  of  O.  Henry 


BY  GEORGE  P.  WARNER 


N  the  early  eightiefi  I  formed 
the  aequaintaDce  of  **Will 
Porter,"  as  his  fri«*nds  knew 
him.  He  was  a  bank  clerk  in 
Austin,  Texas,  and  being 
musically  inclined  and  somewhat  of  a 
singer,  with  eonsiderabh*  temperament, 
he  found  in  me  a  congenial  spirit,  as  I 
possessed  the  same  inclinations. 

I  soon    found   another   at- 
traction in  his  quiet  hnmor. 
which,  like  a  lasting  *=iprin^. 
was  always  bubbling;  nlso  in 
his  literary  tastes.   Tli*'  latt"'r 
ran    principally    to    i*uuK^d\ 
He  was   quiet   and   *iiJoMrn- 
sive    in   his   manner,    ihrnit-*^ 
none  the  less  cordial  ami  r* 
sponsive.      H  e 
was    Bohemian 
i  n     disposition, 
and  like  most 
true  Bohemians, 
had  his  select 
circle  of  congen- 
ial friends. 

He  was  never 
dissipated  and 
was  always  a 
gentleman. 

About  this  time  he  was  editing  a  paper 
cjilled  The  RoUiuy  Stone ^  principally  of 
a  humorous  character,  but  in  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  evidence  of  his 
latent  genius  in  the  shape  of  short  arti- 
cles of  a  high-grade  and  serious  nature. 

He  further  showed  a  tendency  towards 
art,  and  things  artistic,  by  a  decided 
talent  for  sketching. 

Some  of  his  articles  were  irresistably 
funny,  and  many  is  the  hearty  laugh 
the  ** boys''  had  over  them.  His  write- 
ups  of  various  State  Saengerfests.  to 
which  he  went  with  the  Austin  Musi- 
cal Union,  an  amateur  chenis  organi- 
zation of  mixed  voices,  of  which  he  was 
an  active  member,  were  rich  parodies, 
though  some  of  his  German  friends 
failed  to  appreciat^^  them. 

None  of  his  ideas  were  borrowed.  His 
witticisms    were    strictly    original    and 


sometimes  quaint.  **It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  and  had  it  not  been 
for  some  unfortunate  circumstances  in 
which,  it  is  firmly  believed,  he  figured 
as  a  scapegoat,  he  might  have  wasted 
valuable  years  in  narrow  fields  and 
minor  occupations,  and  the  world  never 
have  been  enriched  by  his  genius. 

Touching  his  musical  qualifications, 
he  appeared  with  the  writer  in 
tile  dniujntin  version  of  the  can- 
THtH  of  ''Hr4shazzar*'  as  one  of 
the  '\Magi/'  He  also  took  part 
in  "The  I)fK*tor  of  Alcantara." 
1  rt  gi^^.f  th«t  I  have  no  program 
of  tixeHv  amateur  performances. 
I  liwut  fnick  of  him  after  a  few 
ymiH  of  intimate  association, 
until    T    became 


O.  MENRTT -^SIDNEY  PORTER). 


aware  that  **0. 
Henry  '  '  was 
identical  with 
our  friend  Will 
Porter  of  years 
ago.  I  then  read 
h  i  s  creations 
ivith  renewed  in- 
terest and  in- 
creased pleas- 
ure.  The  last 
communication  we  had  with  him  was  a 
few  years  ago,  when,  -with  three  others 
who  met  in  a  Bohemian  way,  after  hav- 
ing become  scattered  to  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  I  suggested  a  joint 
postal  card  be  sent  him  from  '  *  Dear  Old 
Austin."  We  mailed  the  card  with  a 
separate  squib  from  each  individual  as 
a  reminder  of  old  times.  My  contribu- 
tion was: 

**  Hello,  Old  BoUing  Stone!  We  are 
mighty  glad  you  stopped  rolling  at  a 
place  where  vou  are  appreciated.  Here's 
how!" 

When  he  died  O.  Henry  left  not  only 
an  ache  in  the  hearts  of  his  friendSy  but 
a  great  void  in  the  world  of  literature — 
a  void  that  can  not  be  adequately  filled 
by  any  contemporary  aspirant  for  liter- 
ary honors.  The  books  he  left  will  be 
read  by  generations  to  come. 
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JULIAN  ELTINGC  WMO  COMES  TO  TEXAS  IN  "THE  FASCINATING  WIDOW.' 


THE  DRAMATIC  OUTLOOK  FOR 

TEXAS 

Early  News  of  the  Season  of  1912-13 

BY 
HARRY  VAN  DEMARK 


HILE   it  is  too   early   in    the 

W  summer  to  present  a  complete 
list  of  attractions  that  will 
appear  in  Texas  next  season, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  prominent  stars  have  yet  to 
sign  their  contracts,  enough  attractions 


are  already  assured  to  make  a  formid- 
able showing. 

Notwithstanding  that  last  season  was 
one  of  the  worst  in  many  years  from  a 
standpoint  of  [)itronage,  producers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  looking  forw^ard  with 
keen  anticipation  to  the  season  of  1912- 
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13.  No  expense  is  being  spared  to  put 
on  the  road  attractions  which  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  metropolitan 
productions.  In  many  instances  Texas 
will  see  the  same  organizations  at  the 
same  prices  as  maintain  on  Broadway. 

Indications  at  present  point  to  one  in- 
teresting fact — the  absence  from  the 
early  bookings  of  the  second  rate  musi- 
cal shows  which  have  been  so  prominent 


DRAMATIC    ATTRACTIONS    ARE    OF 
MORE   THAN   ORDINARY   MERIT 

According  to  present  plans,  Texas  will 
see  the  Sothern-Marlowe  combination, 
which  is  the  largest  exclusively  Shake- 
spearean organization  in  America,  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  any  kind.  As  Mr. 
Sothem  and  Miss  Marlowe  have  an- 
nounced their  retirement,  effective  some 
two  or  three  years  hence,  this  may  be 


D«woLr  Hoppesi  and  associates  who  will  be  seen  in  a  repertoire  or 

GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN  OPERAS. 


during  the  past  few  seasons.  These 
pieces,  ** farmed  out"  by  the  original 
producers  to  men  who  send  out  inferior 
companies,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
on  the  reputation  won  by  the  first  or- 
ganizations, have  done  more  to  demoral- 
ize the  theatrical  business,  so  far  as  the 
"road*'  is  concerned,  than  any  other 
one  thmg.  Their  absence  from  the 
booking  lists,  far  from  being  lamented, 
will  serve  to  give  the  theatrical  business 
a  stimulus  it  has  not  felt  in  several  sea- 
sons. 


in  the  nature  of  a  farewell  tour.  Their 
repertoire  includes  practically  all  of  the 
more  popular  productions  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon. 

Among  the  New  York  successes  to  be 
seen  on  the  Texas  circuit  will  be  found 
**A  Butterfly  On  the  Wheel,"  a  play 
dealing  with  the  divorce  question  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller,  the  well-known  English  actor, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Shuberts.  Mr. 
Waller  will  not,  however,  appear  in  the 
company. 
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Howard  Gould,  well  known  for  his 
clever  work  in  '  *  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda ' ' 
and  ''Nathan  Hale,"  and  last  seen  in 
Houston  with  **  Madame  X,"  will  tour 
the  South  in  Augustus  Thomas'  success, 
"As  a  Man  Thinks,*'  succeeding  John 
Mason  in  the  leading  role. 

The  sensational  melodramatic  success, 
** Within  the  Law,"  will  be  among  the 
season's  offerings,  as  will  Maeterlink's 
fantastic  play,  **The  Blue  Bird,"  the 


Hugh's  farce,  ** Officer  666,"  which  is 
still  drawing  large  houses  in  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

The  sensation  of  last  season,  George 
Broadhurst's  play,  **  Bought  and  Paid 
For,"  which  already  has  a  solid  year's 
run  to  its  credit  at  William  A.  Brady's 
Playhouse  in  New  York,  will  be  seen  in 
Texas,  as  will  Marian  Fairfax's  domestic 
drama,  *'The  Talker,"  which  has  just 
closed  a  long  run  in  the  metropolis. 


SCENE  FROM  THE  OPERETTA.  'TME  SPRING  M/MD." 


latter  organization  containing  many  of 
the  original  cast. 

LOUIS  MANN  WILL  RETURN 

Paul  Gilmore,  who  has  not  been  in 
Texas  for  two  or  three  seasons,  will  pre- 
sent himself  in  **The  Havoc,"  which  he 
has  secured  from  Henry  Miller.  **The 
Fortune  Hunter"  will  play  a  return 
date,  and  Louis  Mann,  well  remembered 
for  his  delightful  impersonation  of  the 
old  watchmaker  in  **The  Man  Who  Stood 
Still,"  will  present  his  new  comedy, 
** Elevating  a  Husband,"  written  by  his 
wife,  Clara  Lipman. 

Cohan  &  Harris  will  again  send  *'Get- 
Rieh-Quick  Wallingford"  into  this  ter- 
ritory, which  proved  a  bonanza  for  the 
clever  Cohan  play  last  season.  The  same 
firm   will  also  give  us   Augustin  Mac- 


*'Over  Night,"  which  so  pleased  Tex- 
as playgoers  last  winter,  is  being 
groomed  for  a  return  visit,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  will  see  the  new  play,  **  Little 
Miss  Brown,"  by  the  same  author,  Phil- 
lip Bartholomae. 

"THE    GREYHOUND^'    18   TEXAS    BOUND 

*'The  Greyhound,"  by  Paul  Arm- 
strong and  Wilson  Mizner,  a  big  melo- 
drama, detailing  the  adventures  of  pro- 
fessional gamblers  on  an  ocean-going 
ship,  will  be  one  of  the  early  attrac- 
tions, and  if  reports  are  to  be  believed, 
win  prove  nothing  short  of  a  sensation. 

Henry  W.  Savage  will  send  us  his 
farce,  ^'The  Million,"  which  took  New 
York  by  storm.  James  K.  Hackett's 
bookings  in  *'A  Grain  of  Dust,"  from 
the   novel   by   ^.a^^id^  ^G^t^^gli^ips. 
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will  in  all  probability 
lead.  East  by  way  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hackett's 
tour  starts  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  in  Septem- 
ber, 

Al.  H.  Woods  will  of- 
fer Dustin  Farnum  in 
Edward  Peple's  drama 
of  Civil  War  times, 
'*The  Littlest  Rebel/' 
while  his  brother,  Will- 
iam P^rnum,  is  playing 
.  the  same  role  in  the 
East,  where  he  is  better 
known.  Mr.  Farnum 
has  been  South  only 
twice,  once  in  **The 
Virginian/'  and  later  in 
*' Cameo  Kirby.'' 

Present  plans  include 
the  routing  of  Margaret  Illington 
through  the  South,  but  whether  Miss 
Illington  will  present  her  last  season's 
success,  *'Bjndling,*'  by  Charles  Ken- 
yon,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  If 
Miss  Illington  relinquishes  her  rights  to 
this  piece.  Texas  will  still  see  it  with 
another  prominent  actress  in  the  lead- 
ing role. 

Max  Figman,  under  the  direction  of 
Oliver  Morosco,  is  planning  another  tour 
of  Texas — this  time  in  a  farce,  *'The 
Truth  Wagon.''  in  which  he  was  seen 
in  New  York  for  some  weeks  last  season. 

"BUNTY"  WILL    BE    WITH    US 

''Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings,''  the 
Scotch  comedy  which  is  having  phe- 
nomenal runs  in  both  New  York  and 
Chicago,  will  be  seen  in  Texas,  with  a 
company  of  Scotch  and  English  play- 
ers. 

Charlotte  Walker,  erstwhile  resident 
of  Galveston,  a  woman  whom  Texans  ad- 
mire, will  be  sent  to  this  State  by  Klaw 
&  Erlanger  in  Eugene  Walter's  drama- 
tization of  the  John  Fox  novel,  **The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine." 

**The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  Richard 
Watson  Tully's  picturesque  drama  of 
Hawaiian  life,  will  be  an  early  attrac- 
tion, as  will  ** Little  Women,"  which  has 
reached  the  stage  after  many  years. 

** Seven  Days,"  will  pay  a  return 
visit,  as  will  **  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,"  which  made  such  a  favorable 
impression  last  season. 


DUSTIN  FARNUM.  WHO  WILL  BE  SCCN 
IN  THE  LITTLEST  REBEL.- 


"EVERYWOMAN"  WILL 
TRY  AGAIN 
Not  only  will  we  get 
another  Henry  W.  Sav- 
age company  in  ''Ex- 
cuse Me,"  the  farce  by 
Rupert  Hughes,  but  Mr. 
Savage  will  start 
**Everywoman"  in  this 
direction.  The  piece 
failed  to  reach  us  last 
season. 

**The  Deep  Purple," 
by  Paul  Armstrong  and 
Wilson  Mizner;  Al.  H. 
Wilson  in  a  new  .Ger- 
man comedy,  **It  Hap- 
pened in  Pottsdam"; 
**Ben  Hur";  ''The 
Gamblers,"  by  Charles 
Klein;  "The  Spend- 
thrift,"  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne; 
"Madame  X"  and  "Polly  of  the  Cir- 
cus" will  all  visit  Texas  at  some  period 
of  the  coming  season. 

Nat  Goodwin,  at  present  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  is  trying  out  several  plays 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  suitable  vehicle 
for  next  season.  In  all  probability  he 
will  return  East  by  way  of  Texas  in  a 
new  play  by  George  M.  Cohan,  entitled 
'*TheFox." 

The  vehicle  in  which  Tim  Murphy 
will  be  seen  in  the  South  next  season 
has  not  been  named  at  this  writing. 

Adelaide  Thurston,  after  a  season's 
absence,  will  be  routed  through  Texas, 
but  the  title  of  her  play  has  not  been 
announced. 

WHAT,  HO!    FOR  JIMMY   POWERS 

James  T.  Powers,  remembered  for  hig 
good  work  in  "Havana,"  is  slated  for 
another  Texas  tour,  this  time  in  his  new 
musical  comedy,  "Two  Little  Brides," 
which  ran  until  early  summer  in  New 
York. 

"The  Balkan  Princess,"  "The  Kiss 
Waltz"  and  "Mama's  Baby  Boy"  are 
musical  pieces  which  we  will  have  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

Tom  Lewis,  for  many  years  associated 
with  George  M.  Cohan,  will  appear  in 
his  role  of  The  Unknown  in  "The  Yan- 
kee Prince"  as  one  of  the  early  attrac- 
tions of  the  season. 

Mizzi  Hajos  will  be  seen  either  in 
"The  Spring  Maid"  or  in  a  new  piece 
that  is  now  being  written  for  her.  At 
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all  events,  **The  Spring  Maid''  will  play 
a  return  date. 

One  of  the  attractions  we  have  to  look 
forward  to  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest is  Julian  Eltinge  in  ^*A  Fasci- 
nating Widow/'  Mr.  Eltinge  is  in  a 
class  by  himself,  and  his  initial  appear- 
ance in  Texas  should  win  him  a  warm 
welcome. 

DeWOLF  HOPPER  IN  REPERTOIRE 

DeWolf  Hopper,  well  known  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  will  be  seen  in 
a  repertoire  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  op- 
eras, including  **The  t*irates  of  Pen- 
zance," ** Patience,"  ''The  Mikado"  and 
** Pinafore."  In  his  support  will  bo 
George  McParlane,  Alfred  A!dridge,  Eu- 
gene Cowles,  Alice  Brady  and  Viola  Gil- 
lette. 

*'The  Chocolate  Soldier"  is  coming 
back  for  the  third  time.  The  new  op- 
eretta, **The  Quaker  Girl,"  will  be  u 
visitor  with  Victor  Morley  of  ''Three 
Twins"  fame  in  the  leading  role,  prob- 
ably supported  by  Natalie  Alt. 

"The  Rose  Maid,"  with  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  New  York  playgoers, 
will  make  its  initial  bow  to  Texas  audi- 
eiices 

"The  Rose  of  Panama,"  "The  Pearl 
Maiden,"  " Modest  Suzanne, "  "Peggy" 
and  "Little  Boy  Blue"  are  all  musical 
attractions  of  more  or  less  magnitude 
that  Texas  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
passing  judgment  on,  the  latter  being 
another  Savage  success.  Mr.  Savage  will 
again  send  us  "The  Merry  Widow," 
whose  popularity  seems  never  to  wane. 

Eddie  Poy  in  "Mr.  Hamlet  of  Broad- 
way," is  slated  for  a  Texas  tour,  which, 
to  my  recollection,  is  the  first  time  Mr. 
Foy  has  ever  been  seen  in  "these  parts." 

"THE     PINK     LADY"     AND     "THE     RED 
WIDOW" 

"The  Pink  Lady,"  which  missed  us 
last  season,  will  surely  be  with  us  this 
fall  or  winter,  as  will  the  new  Savage 
revival  of  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen." 

Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "The  Red 
Widow,"  is  booked  for  a  ^ong  tour, 
which  will  include  Texas,  unless  pres- 
ent plans  miscarry. 

"Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye"  will  be  out 
again,  and  the  new  Askin  show,  "Loui- 
siana Lou,"  will  make  its  initial  appear- 
ance on  this  circuit,  as  will  "A  ^lodern 


Eve"  and    the    new    De  Koven  opera, 
'The  Wedding  Trip." 

"Madame  Sherry"  will  be  with  us 
for  the  third  time.  Alice  Lloyd,  the 
English  comedienne,  will  probably  ap- 
pear here  in  "Little  Miss  Fix-it,"  and 
"Alma,  Where  Do  You  Live?"  will 
tempt  fate  in  this  part  of  the  country 
once  more.  George  Dameral  will  be 
seen  in  a  new  musical  comedy  of  foreign 
manufacture,  said  to  be  a  good  successor 
to  "The  Merry  Widow." 

PRIMROSE  AND  D0CK8TADER  HAVE 
REUNITED 

Probably  the  feature  of  the  season  in 
the  way  of  a  minstrel  will  be  the  newly- 
organized  Primrose  &  Dockstader  aggre- 
gation. After  a  separation  of  some 
years,  Lew  and  George  have  reunited  for 
a  tour  of  the  country.  Advance  notices 
indicate  that  they  will  have  "some 
show. '  * 

Neil  O'Brien,  than  whom  there  is  no 
cleverer  blackface  comedian,  has  broken 
loose  from  Dockstader,  and  will  present 
an  aggregation  to  be  known  as  the  Neil 
O'Brien  Minstrels.  Those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  Mr.  O'Brien's  work — and 
they  number  legion — will  look  forward 
with  interest  to  his  entry  into  stellar 
ranks. 

George  Evans  and  his  "Honey  Boys" 
will  pay  us  a  return  visit,  and  the  irre- 
pressible Al  G.  Fields  is  busy  organiz- 
ing a  company  which  he  declares  to  be 
the  greatest  ever. 

Present  prospects  in  the  way  of  grand 
opera  include  the  Aborn  English  Grand 
Opera  Company;  the  French  Opera 
Company,  and  the  Joseph  Sheehan  or- 
ganization. 

AMONG  THE  ''REGULARS" 

Among  the  "regular"  attractions 
again  to  be  seen  in  Texas,  for  the  most 
part  played  by  second-rate  companies — 
not,  however,  in  every  instance — will  be: 

"The  Thief,"  "The  Chorus  Lady,'' 
"The  White  Sister,"  "The  House  of 
1000  Candles,"  "The  Rosary,"  "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "The  Third  De- 
gree," "Graustark,"  "Beverly  of  Qrau- 
stark,"  "Barriers  Burned  Away," 
"Paid  in  Full,"  "The  Lottery  Man," 
"The  Tyranny  of  Tears."  "Checkers," 
"The  Girl  in  the  Taxi,"  and  "The  Girl 
From  Rector's." 
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TEXAS  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Some   Intimate    Facts   Concerning    the   Institutions    That   Have 
Placed  Texas  in  the  Front  of  the  Educational  Ranks 

BY 
LEWIS  K  HALE 
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^-^-ijB  are  essentially  a  commercial 

W  nation,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  population  bein^ 
U  engaged  in  commercial  en- 
terprises. The  people  of  this 
country  are  workers  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  day  has  arrived  when 
we  must  equip  these  workers  with  an  ed- 
ucation that  will  better  fit  them  for  the 
duties  they  are  obliged  to  perform.  Our 
population  is  shifting  very  fast  in  its 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  edu- 
cation must  keep  pace  with  it  if  we  are 
going  to  be  of  the  best  service  to  our 
country. 

In  1880  48.3  per  cent  of  our  male  pop- 
ulation were  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  while  in  1900,  twenty  years 
after,  only  39.6  per  cent  were  so  en- 
gaged.   In  1880  2.9  per  cent  were  en- 


gaged in  professional  service,  and  in 
1900  only  3.5  per  cent  were  so  engaged, 
showing  that  the  professions,  so-called, 
were  not  attracting  the  male  population 
to  the  great  extent  that  other  pursuits 
were,  whereas  trade  and  transportation 
as  a  pursuit  had  grown  from  12.2  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  1880  to  17.9 
per  cent  in  1900,  and  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits  had  grown  from 
21.4  per  cent  in  1880  to  24.3  per  cent 
in  1900.  In  actual  figures,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  there  were  engaged  in 
this  country  in  the  ** professions"  827,- 
941  males,  against  10,036,258  males  en- 
gaged in  trade,  transportation,  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  census  of  1910, 
when  available,  will  show  this  number 
still  larger  in  proportion  as  compared 
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to    the    professions — a    good    showing. 

Texas  schools  and  colleges  are  above 
the  average,  and  my  observation  has 
been  that  they  are  growing  bigger  and 
better  every  year. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
tell  of  Texas'  three  largest  institutions. 
The  University  and  the  Rice  Institute 
have  been  the  subject  of  special  articles 
in  this  magazine,  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  now  in  preparation. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  gather  re; 
liable  data  concerning  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  Texas.  I  have  had  some 
trouble,  however,  in  getting  responses 
from  a  number  of  prominent  institutions 
in  time  to  prepare  this  for  the  press. 

THE    CARR-BURDETTE    COLLEGE 

Carr-Burdette  College,  located  at 
Sherman,  is  a  monum\5nt  to  the  life 
work  of  Mrs.  O.  A.  Carr.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  the  consecration  of  a  woman  to 
her  one  ambition.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Carr  belonged  to  a  family 
of  means  and  was  far  removed  from  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood,  at  an 
early  age  she  determined  to  devote  her 
life  to  the  cause  of  education.  Step  by 
step  she  forged  to  the  front  in  her  chos- 
en work,  until  she  was  well  known  as  an 
educator  throughout  the  Middle- West, 
occupying  a  number  of  prominent  posi- 
tions. She  was,  for  ten  years,  lady  prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Mrs.  Carr  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  a  college  for 
girls  and  donating  it  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Her  first  step  was  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  and  sympathy  of  her  hus- 
band, 0.  A.  Carr,  who  had  until  this 
time  been  in  the  ministry  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  the  two  determined  to 


devote    the    energ>'    of    their 
united  lives  to  the  work. 

Mrs.  Carr  was  willing  to 
donate  her  own  means  to  the 
projected  college,  but  this  was 
not  sufficient;  so  the  question 
of  raising  funds  was  one  of 
paramount  importance,  and  the 
settling  of  this  question  is  a 
long  story  that  may  be  briefly 
told.  An  addition  to  the  city 
of  Sherman  was  planned.  Mrs. 
Carr  bought  the  land  for  the 
addition  and  out  of  it  selected 
the  site  for  the  college.  Two 
years  were  then  given  to  the 
task  of  selling  the  lots  and  collecting  the 
proceeds  for  the  college  fund.  When  this 
had  been  accomplished,  Mrs.  Carr  her- 
self planned  the  magnificent  building 
which  now  forms  her  monument  and 
erected  it  on  the  beautiful  site  selected. 
She  and  Mr.  Carr  then  equipped  and 
furnished  the  college  handsomely  out  of 
their  own  means  and  deeded  it  to  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Texas.  Mrs.  Carr 
opened  the  institution  in  the  fall  of  1894 
and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  its  in- 
terest for  fourteen  years,  and  since  her 
death  in  1907,  Mr.  Carr  has  carried  for- 
ward the  work. 

The  building  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  constructed  college  buildings  and 
one  of  the  most  elegantly  furnished  col- 
lege homes  in  the  Southwest.  The  col- 
lege is  situated  about  a  mile  east  of  the 
business  center  of  the  city  on  a  beautiful 
eight-acre  campus,  occupying  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  entire  city  and 
forming  a  location  that  is  ideal  from 
every  standpoint. 

The  institution  offers  a  choice  of  three 
literary  courses,  planned  along  the  line 
of  modem  ideas,  and  maintains  a  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Art,  and  Expression 
that  affords  advantages  unexcelled.  The 
faculty  is  made  up  of  the  best  teachers 
to  be  had,  and  thoroughness  is  the  watch- 
word in  all  departments. 

THE     MARSHALL     TRAINING     SCHOOL 

The  Marshall  Training  School  of  San 
Antonio,  which  was  formerly  the  Harri- 
son School  for  Boys,  has  come  within 
the  past  three  years  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  schools  of  Texas.  This  rapid 
growth  has  been  due  to  the  excellent 
work  done  in  all  departments  of  school 
life.  Its  work  along  literary  lines  has 
caused  it  to  become  af f iliatedpmth>  all 
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of  the  institutions  of  the  State 
and  with  a  number  of  institu- 
tions out  of  Texas — in  fact,  it 
has  not  yet  been  refused  this 
connection  by  any  institution  to 
which  it  has  applied.  It  is  af- 
filiated, among  others,  with  the 
University  of  Texas,  Southwest- 
em  University,  Baylor  Univer- 
s  i  t  y ,  Baylor  College,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Tulane  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  University 
of  Illinois,  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  Oberlin  College.  Last 
year  it  had  graduates  in  five  of 
these  institutions. 

This  excellent  work  has  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  strong  faculty.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  are  college  gradu- 
ates---men  who  are  specialists  in  their 
line.  These  teachers,  filled*  with  enthusi- 
asm for  college  life,  arouse  the  ambitions 
of  the  students,  with  the  result  that 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
enter  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Small  classes  have  been  no  small  fac- 
tor in  making  the  literary  work  excel- 
lent. More  classes  have  less  than  twelve 
boys  in  them  than  have  more  than  that 
number.  In  this  way  the  individual 
needs  of  each  boy  are  taken  care  of. 

The  moral  side  of  the  student's  life 
is  given  considerable  attention. 

The  physical  nature  of  the  boy  is 
supervised  by  teachers  who  are  experi- 
enced in  their  branch  of  sport.  All  boys 
are  given  systematic  exercise.  For  three 
years  this  school  led  Texas  in  track 
athletics.    ^ 

THE   UR8ULINE   ACADEMY   OF   DALLAS 

Among  the  educational  institutions  of 
Texas  there  are  none  with  higher  repute 
than  the  Dallas  Ursuline  Academy.  Its 
roll  for  the  year  1911-1912  numbered 
nearly  300  pupils. 

Founded  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  the  establishment  was 
chartered  with  collegiate  rights  in  1876, 
and  the  faculty  bears  in  mind  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical   development  of  its  students. 

Although  a  Catholic  institution,  the 
academy  welcomes  all.  Pupils  of  all  de- 
nominations are  received  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  force  the  convictions  of  non- 
Catholics.  All  are  taught  to  appreciate 
religious  principle  and  moral  worth,  the 
.  building  up  of  true  Christian  woman- 
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hood  being  the  chief  aim  of  the  institu^ 
tion. 

The  buildings  are  of  the  purest  style 
of  Gothic  architecture  and  admirably 
adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  object  in 
view  in  their  erection.  Bath  rooms  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water  communi- 
cate with  the  sleeping  apartments.  The 
study  halls,  class  rooms,  dormitories  and 
private  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  thor- 
oughly ventilated.  The  grounds  are  spa- 
cious. 

The  full  curriculum  includes  primary, 
grammar  and  academic  departments. 
Literature  is  a  very  important  item  in 
the  plan  of  studies.  Every  incentive  is 
offered  to  create  in  the  students  a  taste 
for  the  best  works  of  classical  and  mod- 
ern authors.  They  have  access  to  an  ex- 
tensive library  containing  the  most  ap- 
proved and  the  latest  publications. 

Household  training  and  domestic 
economy  form  another  important  branch 
of  the  education  received  at  the  acad- 
emy. In  music  the  academy  has  always 
held  a  high  rank. 

THE  CORONAL  INSTITUTE 

Coronal  Institute  is  the  pioneer  among 
the  church  schools  in  Southwest  Texas. 

Founded  in  1868  as  a  private  enter- 
prise by  O.  N.  HoUingsworth,  it  passed 
to  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1875,  the  property 
at  that  time  having  a  value  of  about 
$20,000. 

"While  many  other  schools  have  been 
established,  only  to  disappear,  Coronal 
Institute  has  gone  steadily  forward  dur- 
ing almost  a  half  century,  always  suc- 
cessful and  always  advancing.  This  suc- 
cess has  been  due,  in  part,  to  its  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  location  in  the  town 
of  San  Marcos,  fam^^^pl^its  equable 
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climate  and  its  picturesque  beauty,  but 
chiefly  to  the  loyal  and  undivided  sup- 
port of  the  citizens  of  San  Marcos,  who 
have  supported  it  with  their  patronage 
and  contributed  their  money  for  its 
equipment. 

The  school,  in  turn,  has  proved  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  town,  and  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that,  for  its  moral  and  religious 
atmosphere  and  for  the  high  quality  of 
its  citizenship,  San  Marcos  is  indebted 
to  Coronal  Institute  more  than  to  any 
other  one  influence,  which  shows  what 
a  college  can  do  for  a  town. 

The  greatest  progress  in  the  history  of 
the  institute  has  been  made  during  the 
past  nine  years  under  the  presidency  of 
Reverend  Sterling  Fisher.     The  dormi- 
tory for  boys  has  been  erected,  a  three- 
story  brick  building  with  modem   im- 
provements, with  rooms  for  sixty  boys. 
This  has  already  been  filled,  and  addi- 
tions to  it  are  contemplated.   An  addi- 
tion to  the  main  building,  which  con- 
tains  the   girls'   dormitories,   has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  giving  room 
for  eighty  girls.    The  entire  property  is 
now  valued  at  $115,000.    The  institute 
has  also  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in 
educational   ideals   and   facili- 
ties. It  was  the  first  and  is  one 
of  the  few  church  schools  af- 
filiated with  the  University  of 
Texas,  its  affiliation  in  units 
being  as  follows : 
,  English  4,  history  and  civics 
4,  Latin  3,  Spanish  2,  German 
2,  mathematics  Sy^,  chemistry 
1,  physics  1. 

It  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
Southwestern  University,  i  t  s 
graduates  entering  that  insti- 
tution in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  institute  also  conducts  a 


Conservatory  of  Pine  Arts,  in 
which  piano,  pipe  organ,  vio- 
lin, voice,  oratory  and  art  are 
taught. 

THOMAS   SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

The  Thomas  School  for  Girls 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  ranks 
among  the  best  institutions  of 
the    kind    in   the    State.     The 
homelife  feature  of  the  school 
has  for  its  aim  the  formation 
of   correct   habits   and   right 
principles  of  living.  The  young 
ladies  are  allowed  such  priv- 
ileges and  are  subjected  to  only  such  re- 
strictions as  promote  health,  happiness, 
contentment,  the  proper  development  of 
the  physical,  social   and  moral  nature, 
and  success  in  study.     The  discipline  is 
firm,  but  kind. 

Regular  instruction  and  practice,  es- 
pecially adapted  for  the  needs  of  each 
individual  pupil,  are  given  in  physical 
exercise,  which  gives  strength  of  muscle 
and  grace  and  ease  of  carriage.  Tennis 
and  basketball  insure  ample  outdoor  ex- 
ercise. The  Thomas  basketball  team  has 
held  for  the  past  four  years  the  cham- 
pionship of  Southwest  Texas  among 
girls'  teams. 

The  modern,  thorough  and  efficient 
instruction  given  in  the  literary  course 
prepares  the  graduates  to  enter  the  best 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The 
limited  number  received  makes  possible 
proper  classification  and  methods  of  in- 
struction in  the  school  room.  Those 
pupils  who  do  not  care  for  university 
work  will  find  that  the  course  of  study 
in  this  institution  affords*  everything 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  life. 

During  the  past  year  a  full  and  com- 
plete course  in  domestic  science,  sewing 
and  cooking,  has  been  installed  in  the 
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school  with  excellent  results. 
In  all  departments  of  the 
school  thoroughness,  rather  than 
display,  is  the  aim.  The  piano 
department  is  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Carl  Hahn. 

COLLEGE     AND     ACADEMY     OF 
THE    INCARNATE    WORD 

The  College  and  Academy  of 
the  Incarnate  Word,  Alamo 
Heights,  San  Antonio,  completed 
a  most  successful  scholastic 
year  on  June  12.  Many  honors 
were  conferred ;  three  young 
ladies  in  cap  and  gown  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  eight  received 
academic  honors  and  one  completed  the 
prescribed  course  in  music.  Riglit  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Shaw,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
San  Antonio,  presided. 

The  college  has  added  two  new  courses 
to  its  excellent  curriculum,  to  be  put  in 
operation  during  the  coming  term.  The 
domestic  science  course,  which  comprises 
household  arts  and  economics,  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment, while  the  scientific  course,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
is  added  to  the  collegiate  department. 

A  handsome  chemical  outfit  has  been 
recently  installed  and  the  physical  ap- 
paratus has  also  been  replenished  so  that 
the  science  department  is  equipped  to 
meet  the  demands  of  all  scientific 
courses. 

The  high  standard  of  education  main- 
tained at  the  college  has  been  recently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  facul- 
ty, and  the  only  representative  from 
Texas,  received  baccalaureate  degrees 
from  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  college  is  beautifully  situated  in 
a  park  of  283  acres.     On  this  spot  na- 
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ture  has  poured  her  beauty  with  prodi- 
gal hand,  and  the  picturesque  surround- 
ings have  won  for  it  the  title  of  **The 
Garden  of  Texas."  The  location  is  in 
every  respect  ideal,  and  although  only  a 
short  ride  from,  the  center  of  the  city  it 
has  all  the  advantages  of  the  salutary, 
quiet  and  salubrious  climate  of  the  coun- 
try. 

BAYLOR  COLLEGE 

History:  On  February  1,  1845,  the 
Republic  of  Texas  granted  a  charter  to 
found  Baylor  University,  to  be  located 
at  Independence,  Washington  County. 
The  charter  provided  for  a  primary  and 
a  female  department.  The  latter  was 
organized  some  time  prior  to  June  13, 
1850.  Prom  its  beginning  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  building  and  fac- 
ulty. The  first  diploma  was  granted  to 
Miss  Gentry  Cavanaugh,  December  20, 
1855. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1866,  the  female  department  was 
organized  into  a  separate  school  with  a 
separate  board  of  trustees  under  the 
name  of  Baylor  Female  College.  Dr. 
Horace  Clark  was  made  principal  of  the 
department  in  1851  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  college  when  it  was 
chartered,  remaining  until  1871. 
He  was  a  man  of  culture,  and 
the  permanent  success  of  the  in- 
stitution was  greatly  promoted 
by  his  judicious  management. 
Following  Dr.  Clark  came  Rev. 
H.  L.  Graves  for  one  year,  Colo- 
nel W.  W.  Fontaine  for  three 
years.  Dr.  William  Royall  for 
three  years,  Dr.  J.  H.  Luther 
for  thirteen  years.  During  his 
presidency  in  1866  the  college 
was  removed  from  Indepen- 
dence to   Bel  ton.    The  time   of 
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Dr.  Luther's  administration  represents  a 
prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  and 
loved  alike  by  teachers  and  students. 
After  Dr.  Luther,  Professor  P.  H.  Eager 
served  as  president  for  three  years,  Dr. 
E.  H.  Wells  two  years,  Dr.  W.  A.  Wilson 
fifteen  years,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Clark,  was  the  longest  period  of 
service  of  any  of  the  presidents.  In 
this  long  period  of  time,  first  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  university,  then  as  a 
separate  school,  more  than  13,000  stu- 
dents have  passed  under  her  influence. 
She  has  steadily  grown  until  she  has  at 
present  an  average  annual  enrollment  of 
450,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  numbering 
thirty-three.  She  has  three  permanent 
buildings,  seventy-five  acres  of  campus 
and  a  handsome  president 's  home. 

Her  location  is  admirable  for  a  school 
of  statewide  patronage.  She  is  in  the 
center  of  the  State  geographically  and 
less  than  fifty  miles  from  the  center  of 
population.  She  has  exceUent  railroad 
connections  with  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  has  surrounding  her  an 
excellent  community  without 
the  distractions  of  the  city. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  Baylor  College  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  schools,  whether  for 
men  or  women,  to  be  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name  a  college. 

HAHN    MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Hahn  Music  School  of  Dal- 
las is  the  outgrowth  of  a  natu- 
ral demand  of  the  musical  pub- 


lic for  the  best  teaching  possi- 
ble to  obtain,  and  to  give  out-of- 
town  students  an  opportunity  of 
preparing  themselves  for  artis- 
tic playing  and  teaching  in  a 
school  that  has  not  only  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  home,  but 
is  a  home  in  every  respect.  Mrs. 
Hahn,  the  preceptress,  has  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  home 
department,  and  will  see  that 
students  are  given  every  care 
they  could  have  in  their  own 
homes. 

This  school  was  organized  to 
specialize  in  piano,  violin  and 
the  necessary  theoretical  sub- 
jects for  the  development  of 
thorough  musicianship. 

Mr.  Hahn  is  a  thoroughly  pre- 
pared musician.  He  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  piano  and 
violin.  He  has  probably  had  more  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  than  even 
the  select  few.  He  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  solving  the  problems  of  teaching  these 
instruments.  He  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  companionship  with  some  of 
the  best  pupils  and  assistants  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Leipzig  Conser- 
vatory, and  this  association  has  placed 
him  in  touch  with  the  best  from  the 
systems  of  all  the  masters.  Mr.  Hahn 
does  not  confine  his  teaching  to  any  one 
particular  theoretical  method,  but  has  a 
system  of  teaching  which  uses  only  the 
best  from  all  systems. 

BAY  VIEW  COLLEGE 

The  Bay  View  College  of  Portland, 
owned  and  controlled  by  President  T.  M. 
Clark,  was  established  September,  1894, 
and  has  just  completed  its  eighteenth 
annual  session.  It  is  a  home-school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  from  eight  to 
twenty-one,  and  although  not  under  the 
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management 
of  any  religions 
denomination,  i  a 
strictly  Christian 
in  its  inflnences 
and  associations. 

Bay  View  is 
recognized  as  o  n  e 
of  the  best  prepar- 
atory schools  in  the 
State,  its  course  of 
study  extending  at 
least  a  year  beyond 
that  of  any  of  the 
city  high  schools. 
Its  departments  of 
literature,  commerce,  art,  music  and  ora- 
tory are  in  charge  of  teachers  of  experi- 
ence and  recognized  ability,  all  being 
graduates  of  first-class  universities. 

The  location  of  the  college  is  ideal,  sit- 
uated, as  it  is,  on  a  high  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  Corpus  Christi  and 
Nueces  Bays,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Since  its  establishment, 
eighteen  years  ago,  the  college  has  sent 
out  over  fifty  graduates,  young  men  and 
young  women,  who  have  taken  their 
places  among  the  leaders  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State. 

Portland,  in  which  the  school  is  situ- 
ated, is  a  beautiful  and  rapidly  growing 
town  in  the  southern  edge  of  the  cele- 
brated Taft  ranch,  and  being  very  near 
the  bay  has  the  finest  of  surf  bathing 
and  sea  breezes. 

GRAYSON    COLLEGE 

Grayson  College  is  a  co-educational, 
non-sectarian  school,  located  in  White- 
wright,  one  of  the  wealthiest  sections 
of  North  Texas. 

It  has  a  home-like  location  and  its 
leading  points  are  wholesome,  character 
forming  discipline  and  good  instruc- 
tion. Its  courses  of  study  are  prepara- 
tory, collegiate,  teachers',  commercial, 
music  and  oratory.  It  has  good,  clean 
athletics  and  intercollegiate  contests  in 
debating,  oratory  and  athletics. 

It  emphasizes  English,  mathematics, 
the  practical  sciences  and  the  fine  art^. 
Its  work  is  recognized  and  credited  by 
the  leading  universities.  Its  courses  are 
partially  elective  and  it  offers  mature 
students  just  what  they  want.  It  con- 
fers the  regular  diplomas  and  degrees. 
It  offers  one  of  the  best  combinations 
to  be  found  of  literary  work  with  music. 
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oratory  and  ath- 
letics. It  prepares 
young  people  for 
certificate  exami- 
nation and  for 
teaching.  It  pre- 
pares them  for  the 
ministry,  medicine, 
law  or  practical 
life.  It  also  gives 
good  preparation 
for  advanced 
standing  in  univer- 
sities. 

The  main  build- 
ing is  a  nice  three- 
story  brick  structure  with  a  capacity  for 
400  students. 

ALAMO    CITY    COMMERCIAL   AND   BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE 

The  Alamo  City  Commercial  and 
Business  College  of  San  Antonio  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years  and  points  with 
pride  to  its  hundreds  of  successful  stur 
dents. 

The  college  is  personally  conducted  by 
its  proprietors,  who  are  successful 
teachers  of  many  years'  experience  and 
who  give  personal  attention  to  the  man- 
aging and  teaching  of  their  school  in 
addition  to  having  surrounded  them- 
selves with,  teachers  of  experience  and 
marked  ability,  thus  guaranteeing  pa- 
trons the  very  best  high-grade,  practi- 
cal instruction  in  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing, English  and  kindred  branches 
obtainable  in  the  South. 

The  courses  of  study  of  this  institu- 
tion are  skillfully  planned  and  taught 
by  the  most  proficient  and  expert  spe- 
cialists, all  of  whom  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  liberal  col- 
legiate training. 

THE  DALLAS  TELEGRAPH  COLLEGE 

Among  the  educational  institutions  of 
Texas  none  ranks  higher  in  its  class 
than  the  Dallas  Telegraph  College. 

It  was  established  in  1888,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  in  continuous  session 
nnder  the  same  management.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough,  practical  training 
schools  of  telegraphy  in  America.  It 
occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
Penniman  building,  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  Dallas,  being  within  one  block 
of  the  postoffice,  and  has  a  capacitv  for 
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300  pupils.  Its  yearly  attendance  in- 
cludes students  from  distant  states,  but 
the  greater  number  come  from  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  school  room  is  fitted  with  the 
most  modem  and  best  instruments,  and 
every  facility  is  afforded  pupils  that 
will  advance  their  progress  and  develop 
them  into  competent  operators  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  addition  to 
every  school  room  facility  that  will  aid 
the  pupil,  the  main  telegraph  lines  of 
railroads  run  through  the  school,  which 
gives  the  advanced  pupils  the  opportu- 
nity and  advantage  of  copying  messages 
and  train  orders  passing  over  the  com- 
pany's  lines.  The  railroads  of  Texas,  in- 
deed, the  Southwest,  look  to  this  school 
as  a  source  from  which  to  secure  opera- 
tors, but  they  are  able  to  fill  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  applications,  es- 
pecially during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  when  traffic  is  the  heaviest. 

REYNOLDS  COLLEGE 

Reynolds  College  is  located  in  Albany, 
Shackelford  County,  on  the  Texas  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  The  altitude  is  about 
1500  feet  and  the  climate  is  etnsequent- 
ly  bracing  and  healthful.  Albany  is  a 
town  of  about  1400  inhabitants.  Its  peo- 
ple are  noted  for  their  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  for  a  high  moral  and  re- 
ligious tone.  All  the  leading  denomina- 
tions are  represented  in  the  town,  and 
no  saloons  exist  in  the  county.  With 
these  advantages  of  health,  culture  and 
morality,  Albany  is  an  ideal  college 
town. 

The  college  building  is  a  handsome 
brick  structure,  commodious  in  size  and 
well  equipped  with  furniture,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.  The  dormitory,  situ- 
ated on  the  campus  near  the  main  build- 
ing, is  modem  and  convenient,  affording 
a  pleasant  home  for  the  students. 

Besides  four  years  of  preparatory  or 
academy  and  two  years  of  college  work, 
courses  are  offered  in  pharmacy,  com- 
merce and  accounts,  normal,  music,  ora- 
tory and  military  science. 

WEST   TEXAS   MILITARY   ACADEMY 

The  West  Texas  Military  Academy  of 
San  Antonio  was  founded  in  1893  by 
the  Right  Reverend  J.  S.  Johnston, 
D.  D.,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminatinof 
those  broad  and  democratic  ideals  of 
moral,  mental  and  physical  training 
which  are  essential  to  high  class  pre- 


paratory instruction  of  the  present  day. 

The  academy  occupies  a  magnificent 
fire-proof  structure  on  one  of  the  high- 
est hills  adjoining  San  Antonio  and  has 
one  of  the  best-equipped  buildings  in  the 
State,  having  a  complete  system  of  hot 
and  cold  baths  and  a  modem  steam  heat- 
ing plant. 

The  high  scholastic  standing  of  the  in- 
stitution is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
its  diploma  is  received  In  lieu  of  en- 
trance examination  by  over  forty  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United 
States.  The  University  of  Texas  has 
granted  twenty-one  entrance  credits  to 
the  academy. 

The  academy  is  given  the  A  classifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  War — ^the 
highest  grade  given  to  militrfry  schools. 

TOBY'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

On  June  1,  1890,  Mr.  Edward  Toby 
founded  Toby's  Practical  Business  Col- 
lege at  Waco.  During  1896  this  institu- 
tion was  chartered  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  with  Edward  Toby  as  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  Sam  Knight,  vice 
president,  and  N.  M.  Toby,  secretary. 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  largest 
business  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
about  400  students,  counting  each  stu- 
dent once  for  an  entire  course.  Its  presi- 
dent is  also  president  of  Toby 's  Institute 
of  Accounts  and  School  of  Shorthand, 
New  York  city  and  Toby's  Schools  of 
Correspondence  at  New  York  city  and 
Waco,  and  is  author  and  pubMsher  of 
Toby's  Modern  Practical  Bookkeeping 
and  Toby's  Advanced  Accounting,  as 
well  as  owner  of  all  copyriights  to 
Aristo's  or  Janes'  Shadeless  Shorthand 
System.  He  is  also  fellow  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Accountants  of  the 
World,  certified  court  accountant, 
United  States,  and  a  handwriting  ex- 
pert. 

Toby 's  Business  College  draws  its  stu- 
dents from  various  portions  of  the  entire 
South,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough  business  training  schools  in 
America. 

Although  a  very  busy  man.  President 
Toby  gives  his  schools  his  personal  su- 
pervision, 

TYLER   COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 
The  Tyler  Commercial  College  of  Ty- 
ler is  one  of  the  Ift^^ef^  &y^ei^0t5gr^^« 
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schoolfi  in  America.  It  has  advanced  its 
courses  from  time  to  time  and  its  stu- 
dents now  go  into  the  business  world 
thoroughly  trained;  they  are  rendering 
efficient  service  in  United  States  gov- 
ernment work,  State  government 
work,  and  in  the  very  largest 
business  enterprises  of  America.  Its 
patronage  has  come  from  thirty-seven 
states  and  six  foreign  countries.  It  en- 
joys an  average  annual  enrollment  of 
1500  students,  owns  and  occupies  two 
large  buildings  equipped  at  an  expense 
of  $20,000. 

The  famous  Byrne  systems  of  book- 
keeping and  shorthand,  of  which  this 
institution  own  the  copyrights,  have 
aided  greatly  in  its  success. 

This  institution  has  no  vacation;  it 
continues  throughout  the  year.  It  has 
more  than  500  students  in  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  present  time. 

It  maintains  a  well  systematized  em- 
ployment department  through  which  it 
places  its  graduates  promptly  in  good 
paying  positions.  The  thorough,  practi- 
cal training  given  the  graduates  of  this 
institution  enables  them  to  render  effi- 
cient help  from  the  very  start  in  the  lead- 
ing business  offices,  thereby  creating  a 
very  strong  demand  for  them. 

SOUTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Of  the  Southwestern  University,  locat- 
ed at  Georgetown,  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  Christian  but  not  bigoted,  scholarly 
but  not  pedantic,  sociable  but  not  exces- 
sively society-like,  athlectic  but  not  to 
the  neglect  of  mind. 

For  thirty-nine  years  the  college  has 
been  vitally  connected  with  the  life  ef 
this  State.  It  has  a  library  of  over  18,- 
000  volumes,  besides  magazines,  newspa- 
pers, of  many  languages;  literary  socie- 
ties have  trained  ablest  jurists,  states- 
men and  pulpit  orators  of  the  State. 

Three  of  six  Rhodes'  scholarships 
have  been  won  by  Southwestern  men. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  a  specialty. 
State  certificates  are  given  on  work  in 
education  without  examination.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  students  of  foreign 
extraction. 

Climate,  location,  laboratories,  gym- 
nasium for  men,  physical  culture  for 
women,  and  other  features  make  the 
Southwestern  an  ideal  institution  of 
learning. 


ST.   BASIL'S  COLLEGE 

St.  Basil's  College  of  Waco  is  located 
in  University  Heights,  just  outside  the 
city  limits,  and  close  to  car  line. 

The  building  is  fully  equipped ;  steam 
heat,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water 
baths,  library,  reading  rooms,  etc. 

The  curriculum  embraces  classical, 
commercial,  scientific  and  English 
courses,  preparatory  course  for  juniors 
and  special  classes  in  mathematics,  mod- 
em languages,  music,  elocution,  logic, 
metaphysics,  etc. 

The  physical  culture  of  the  students 
is  carefully  supervised,  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  take  ample  exercise  on  the  spa- 
cious campus,  or  in  the  gymnasium,  nata- 
torium  and  handball  alleys. 

The  discipline  aims  at  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  best  standard  of  moral- 
ity. This  is  a  phase  of  education  that 
the  college  considers  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  it  points  with  pride  to  its 
graduates  as  being  young  men  not  only 
mentally  and  physically  well  prepared 
for  the  battle  of  life,  but,  above  all,  as 
being  men  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

THE  NIXON-CLAY  COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 

The  Nixon-Clay  Commercial  College 
of  Austin  is  a  well-known  institution, 
established  by  Professor  M.  C.  Nixon 
in  September,  1903,  upon  the  foundation 
of  merit.  After  the  first  year  it  ab- 
sorbed the  Capital  City  Commercial 
College,  and  after  the  second  year  took 
over  Mrs.  Tobin's  Shorthand  School.  It 
began  with  two  pupils,  and,  like  all  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  founded  on 
the  above  plan,  has  grown  steadily.  Stu- 
dents come  from  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Old  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Ireland, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona  and  Texas. 

The  graduates  of  this  college  are  now 
bankers,  managers  of  large  business  in- 
terests, reporters,  bookkeepers,  commer- 
cial stenographers,  and,  in  fact,  are  fill- 
ing positions  successfully  in  every  line 
of  endeavor  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  commercially  trained  mind  and 
hand.  Scores  of  students  from  this  high 
grade  institution  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  and  state. 

The  management  is  constantly  sending 
trained  office  help  into  every  city  in 
Texas,  adjoining  states  and  Mexico,  and 
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have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demands 
for  the  graduates.  The  owners  of  this 
institution  teach  in  the  class  room 
every  day,  and  are  ably  assisted  by  the 
teachers,  who  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence as  instructors  in  commercial 
branches,  and  who  have  held  office 
positions  successfully  for  years. 

OTHER   INSTITUTIONS 

The  University  of  Dallas  has  courses 
which  include  collegiate,  high  school  and 
preparatory,  engineering  and  commer- 
cial, and  is  rated  high  among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State. 

The  San  Antonio  Business  College,  op- 
erated and  controlled  by  bankers  and 
other  business  men,  assures  positions  to 
its  students. 

The  Brantley-Draughon  Business  Col- 
lege of  Port  Worth  has  a  reputation  built 
on  merit.  Its  courses  include  bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand  and  telegraphy. 

St.  Mary's  College  and  School  of  Mu- 
sic, located  at  Dallas,  is  a  college  for  the 
Christian  education  of  women,  founded 
and  managed  by  the  Right  Reverend 
A.  C.  Garrett,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.  The  school 
has  advanced  classes  in  charge  of  gradu- 
ates of  universities,  and  is  rated  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College  of 
Dallas  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
progressive  institutions  in  the  South- 
west, its  reputation  being  a  guarantee  of 
success. 

Kenilworth  Hall,  Austin,  is  a  boarding 
and  day  school  for  girls,  and  is  in  the 
competent  hands  of  Miss  Lillian  M. 
Webb. 

The  Speer  School  for  Boys,  located  in 
Dellwood  Park,  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas, 
is  a  preparatory  school  with  accommo- 
dations for  eighty  pupils,  with  one  in- 
structor for  every  fifteen  boys. 

The  San  Antonio  Female  College,  with 
twenty  teachers  and  officers,  is  one  of 
the  leading  schools  for  young  women  in 
the  Southwest. 

The  Cotton  School  is  an  institution 
just  opened  in  Dallas  to  teach  the  class- 
ing, grading,  values  and  all  details  of 
the  cotton  business.  It  is  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  who 
operates  the  cotton  school  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Switzer  School  of  Music  and  Expres- 
sion, at  Dallas,  is  successor  to  the 
•Switzer  Conservatory  of  Itasca,  Texas. 
This  institution  gives  instruction  with 
full  courses  leading  to  diplomas  and 
teachers'  certificates. 

Other  Texas  schools  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Allen  Academy,  Bryan;  San  Marcos 
Baptist*  Academy,  San  Marcos;  St.  Ag- 
nes' Academy,  Houston;  Sacred  Heart 
Convent,  Galveston;  Peacock  Military 
College,  San  Antonio;  Lake  Side  Classi- 
cal Institute,  San  Antonio ;  St.  Edward's 
College,  Austin;  Daniel  Baker  College, 
Brown  wood;  Bryan  Baptist  Academy, 
Bryan;  Sabinal  Christian  College,  Sa- 
binal;  Mulholland  School,  San  Antonio; 
Garden  Academy,  San  Antonio;  Bon 
Avon  Academy,  San  Antonio ;  College  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Denton ;  Austin  College, 
Sherman;  San  Antcmio  Academy,  San 
Antonio;  Polytechnic  College,  Fort 
Worth;  Ursulinc  Academy,  San  Anton- 
io; Woodrow  School  of  Elocution,  Dal- 
las; State  Dental  College,  Dallas;  Villa 
Maria  Academy,  Bryan;  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege, San  Antonio;  Wolfe  Vocational 
School  for  Boys,  San  Antonio;  St. 
Mary's  Infinnary  Training  School,  Gal- 
veston; Academy  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  San  Antonio;  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine,  Dallas;  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege, Brownwood ;  College  and  Academy 
of  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Fort  Worth; 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  San  Antonio;  St. 
Mary's  Academy,  Austin;  Chappell  HiU 
Female  College,  Chappell  Hill;  North 
Texas  Female  College,  Sherman;  Car- 
lisle Military  College,  Arlington;  Alex- 
ander Collegiate  Institute,  Jacksonville; 
Stamford  College,  Stamford;  The  Ter- 
rill  School,  Dallas ;  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, Fort  Worth ;  Texas  Presbyterian 
College  for  Girls,  Milford;  The  Wasson 
School,  San  Antonio;  Wait's  Academy, 
San  Antonio;  Mary  White's  School,  Aus- 
tin; St.  Mary's  Seminary,  La  Porte; 
Clarendon  College,  Clarendon;  West- 
minster College,  Tehuacana;  Trinity 
University,  Waxahachie;  St.  Theresa's 
Academy,  San  Antonio;  McBride  Sten- 
ographic Studio,  Dallas;  Medical  De- 
partment Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, Dallas;  Miss  Lewis'  Select  School, 
San  Antonio. 
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What    Our    Growing    Towns    and    Cities    Are 
Doing    to    Better    Themselves — Notable    Facts 
Relating  to  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Southwest 

THE  RISE  OF  PALAGIOS 

Guif  Coast  Town  That  is  Showing  an  Admirable  Spirit  of  Ph>gressiveness 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


1  OCATED  on  the  southeastern 

L  coast  of  Texas,  on  Tres  Pala- 

eious  Bay,  an  intrusion  of  the 

U     Gulf   of   Mexico,   is   one   of 

the  finest  resorts  on  all  the 
Texas  Gulf  coast ;  it  is  the  geographical 
center  of  the  Mid-Coast  section  of  the 
State;  is  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  homes;  is  the 
market  and  supply  cen- 
ter for  a  wide  area  of 
the  richest  farm  and 
fruit  lands  in  the  South ; 
is  practically  a  new  city, 
with  exceedingly  pro- 
gressive people  and  su- 
perb opportunities.  The 
settlers  occupying  the 
contiguous  and  adjacent 
^arms,  and  the  citizen- 
flhip  of  the  city,  com- 
prising a  section  that  is 
in  reality  a  rapidly  ad- 
vancing territory  with 
every  attraction  for  per- 
m  a  n  e  n  t  residents,  a  s 
farmers,  homeseekers, 
workers,  operators  of  in- 
dustries, fruit  growers, 
as  well  as  transient  visi- 
tors for  summer  and 
winter. 


H.  W. 


Palacios  was  located  by  its  founders 
on  account  of  its  ideal  location  and  ad- 
vantages for  a  city  of  homes — a  health- 
ful, delightful  and  desirable  place  in 
which  to  live.  The  deep  blue  salt  waters 
of  the  great  ocean  wash  its  shores;  yet 
it  is  located  so  far  inland  from  the  open 
sea  that  danger  from 
tidal  waves  or  coast 
storms  is  impossible. 

As  a  summer  resort  it 
fronts  south  on  the  bay, 
the  prevailing  south 
breezes  from  off  the 
Gulf  have  unobstructed 
sweep  to  the  f artheat 
limits  of  the  city,  and 
the  bathing  and  dancing 
pavilion  extends  400 
feet  out  into  the  bay, 
where  one  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  fine  salt- 
water bathing  and  de- 
lightful pastime  in  boat- 
ing and  fishing. 

As  a  winter  resort,  a 
more  delightful  place 
during  the  winter 
months  does  not  exist. 
The  rigors  of  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  North  are 
never  known;  the  bliz- 
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WATER  FRONT.  PALACIOS.  SHOWING 


zard  does  not  come,  yet  it  is  the  sports- 
man's paradise,  as  the  wild  geese,  ducks, 
quail  and  other  game  are  here  in  count- 
less numbers. 

For  healthfulness  this  particular  sec- 
tion stands  without  a  peer  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  locally 
to  cause  disease,  the  countrj'^  being  ele- 
vated above  the  sea  some  18  or  20  feet 
on  an  abrupt  bluff,  drains  easily  and 
naturally,  and,  hence,  is  free  from  ma- 
laria. Another  element  which  con- 
tributes to  the  health  of  the  people  is 
the  pure  artesian  water,  coming  from  a 
depth  of  from  300  to  700  feet,  as  clear 
as  crystal  and  as  soft  as  rainwater. 

All  the  staple  crops  of  the  South,  be- 
sides many  others,  grow  in  prolific  abun- 
dance. These  include  rice,  cotton,  corn, 
kaffir  corn,  broom  com,  sugar  cane, 
sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  peanuts, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  tomatoes, 
beans,  peas,  and  everything  else  in  the 
vegetable  line,  besides  the  matchless  Sat- 
suma  orange.  Magnolia  and  other  varie- 


ties of  figs;  Tokay  grape,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  fitting  to  mention  that 
the  introduction  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  the  grape  was  made  a  year  ago  last 
winter  by  shipping  in  a  car  of  cuttings 
from  California.  The  remarkable  growth 
these  vines  have  made  is  more  than 
gratifying,  and  such  a  great  surprise  to 
those  interested  in  the  culture  that  Hon. 
Sam  H.  Dixon,  chief  fruit  inspector  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  was  induced  to  come 
here  and  inspect  the  vines  this  summer, 
and  he  issued  certificates  to  tht*  grow- 
ers, showing  the  vines  to  be  free  from 
any  disease,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  this  fruit  can  be  raised  hepe  suc- 
cessfully, and  ripen  at  least  six  weeks 
earlier  than  in  California. 

Projecting  out  into  Tres  Palacios  Bay. 
upon  a  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive encampment  grounds  upon  the 
Gulf  coast,  where  hundreds  of  young 
people,  and  old  as  well,  assemble  here 
every  year  to  hear  some  of  the  ablest 
speakers  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the 
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United  States.  This  tract,  formerly 
known  as  Hamilton  Park,  is  owned  by 
the  Baptist  Young  Peoples  Union  of 
Texas.  In  the  center  of  this  park  is  the 
auditorium,  in  which  may  be  seated  over 
a  thousand  people. 

Palacios  College  was  founded  in  1905 
by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Travis,  who  continued 
as  president  until  January,  1907.  In 
September  of  that  year  the  work  was 
resumed  with  Rev.  M.  M.  Wolf  as 
president  and  has  succeeded  under  this 
management  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  colleges  in  this  section  of 
Texas.  In  June  of  the  present  year  the 
correlation  with  the  Baptist  schools  of 
the  State  was  effected  and  a  girl's  hall 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  growth 
of  the  school  has  been  steady.  Each  year 
has  brought  improvements  and  the 
widening  of  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 
It  has  had  its  share  of  hardships  inci- 
dent to  school  building.  It  enters  this 
school  year  upon  a  distinctly  new  era. 
First  of  all,  the  correlation  gives  a  per- 


manency to  the  work  beyond  anything 
that  could  have  happened,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  girl's  hall  has 
brought  an  enlargement  of  the  faculty  in 
every  department.  The  school  offers  its 
constituency  a  course  of  study  modeled 
after  the  best  academies  of  the  country, 
and  feels  that  it  is  able  to  meet  every 
just  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it. 
Few,  if  any,  schools  of  the  country  have 
all  the  important  factors  which  deter- 
mine their  fitness  for  patronage,  yet  Pa- 
lacious  College  has  that  distinction  from 
the  beginning.  Situated  on  the  beautiful 
Tres  Palacios  Bay,  it  has  a  healthful 
climate,  moral  atmosphere,  cultured  so- 
ciety, spacious  buildings,  well-equipped 
laboratories,  well-supplied  library, 
equipments  and  a  corps  of  efficient 
teachers,  and  the  most  important  of  all 
is  the  water  supply,  which  is  abundantly 
supplied  by  one  of  the  finest  artesian 
wells  in  the  State. 

Very  few  people,  even  in  our  midst, 
realize  what  an  important  factor  this  in- 
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VIEW  FROM  PAVIUON. 

dustry  is,  yet  the  facts  and  statistics 
given  are  astounding  to  the  average  per- 
son. Last  season  there  was  marketed 
through  our  fish  and  oyster  firms  70,000 
pounds  of  fish,  12,000  barrels  of  oysters, 
which  required  30  boats  and  a  total  of 
125  men  to  man  the  boats  and  prepare 


WHERE  THE  B.  Y.  P.  U.  MOLDS  ITS 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

and  ship  the  fish  and  oysters.  The  sum 
of  $21,500  was  paid  for  labor,  divided 
as  follows:  Boats  and  men  in  handling 
oysters,  $J2,000;  fish,  $4500;  shucking 
and  packing,  $5000. 

Few,  if  any,  other  towns  or  cities  in  the 
State,  can  compare  with  Palacios  in  the 
excellence  of  its  telephone  service.  June 
1,  1908,  the  Coast  Telephone  Company, 
oif  which  Mr.   Harry  W.   Dean   is   the 


manager,  bought  the  smtdl  exchange  at 
Palacios,  which  then  consisted  of  16  local 
phones,  and  giving  a  service  that  was  of 
but  little  value.  The  new  company,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Dean,  at  once  began 
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OYSTER  WHARF  AND  SHIP  YARDS. 

the  work  of  improving  and  extending 
the  system,  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished is  something  really  remarkable. 
In  the  construction  of  this  splendid 
telephone  system  Mr.  Dean  has  been  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  but  the  best  in  con- 
struction material  and  operating  equip- 


PALACIOS  COLLEGE. 


ment,  and  everything  has  been  the  best 
that  money  could  buy,  and  it  has  all 
been  put  up  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner to  insure  permanence  and  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency. 
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PROGRESSIVE  EL  GAMPO 

Marvelous  Ghrowth  of  Southwest  Texas  Gty  is  Shown  in  the  Accompanying  Views 

By  W.  A.  HIDDLESON 


ITUATED  seventy-five  miles 
southwest  from  Houston,  on 
the  Victoria  division  of  the 
Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio  Railroad,  is  one  of 
those  South  Texas  cities  which  seem  to 
have  come  as  if  by  magic.  The  magic 
wand,  however,  that  created  the  city  of 
El  Campo  was  the  strong  arm  of  the 
enterprising  American  farmer. 

Not  much  more  than  a  decade  ago  the 
tide  of  immigration  began  to  flow  to- 
wards South  Texas,  and  the  beautiful 
prairie  of  western  Wharton  County  wel- 
comed the  invading  hosts  with  open 
arms. 

The  city  they  have  builded;  homes 
they  have  reared;  the  farms  they  have 
made  blossom  as  a  rose,  literally,  arc 
matters  which  not  only  interest  and  im- 
press, but  astound  El  Campo  visitors. 
The  citizenship  of  El  Campo  is  made  up 
of  the  best  and  most  progressive  from 
every  section  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
letters,  booklets  and  papers  have  been 
sent  to  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  carrying  the  glad 
tidings  to  the  friends  the  settlers  left 
behind.  As  a  result,  each  year  has  seen 
an  influx  of  new  faces ;  new  home  build- 
ers and  more  of  the  rich  prairie  soil 
turned  over  to  greet  the  sun. 

The  early  period  of  El  Campo 's  his- 
tory was  from  1889  to  1900.  Its  first 
cotton  gin  was  operated  in  1889.  Thirty- 
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five  bales  were  ginned  that  year.  The 
1000-bale  mark  was  passed  in  1896.  Cot- 
ton was  practically  the  only  crop  culti- 
vated by  the  pioneer  farmers.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue  was  the  making 
of  hay,  for  in  its  virgin  state  the  vast 
level  prairies,  since  converted  into  com, 
rice  and  cotton  fields,  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  native  blue  stem 
grass. 

In  1895  the  Texas  Land  &  Cattle  Com- 
pany, who  for  twenty  years  had  oper- 
ated in  this  vicinity,  and  who  had  ac- 
quired a  large  part  of  the  land  surround- 
ing what  is  now  El  Campo,  decided  to 
place  the  land  upon  the  market  and  open 
their  ranch  for  settlement.  It  was  from 
that  time  that  the  real  settlement  of  the 
country  began.  It  was  not  until  1902, 
however,  that  the  settlement  and  growth 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  a  per- 
manent banking  institution.  The  First 
National  Bank  being  opened  in  January 
of  that  year. 

Up  to  1901  cotton  was  the  principal 
agricultural  crop  and  that  year  it  was 
discovered  that  underlying  this  vast 
prairio  was  an  abundant  water  supply, 
and  the  cultivation  of  rice,  irrigated 
from  wells,  was  experimented  with.  Suc- 
cess crowned  the  efforts  of  these  experi- 
ments in  rice  growing  and  from  that 
time  forward  El  Campo  became  noted 
as  a  rice  growing  section.  The  first  rice 
mill  was  built  in  1903  and  the  second 
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one  in  1908.  The  profits  realized  from 
growing  rice  attracted  settlers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  during  the 
period  from  1901  to  1910  the  country 
settled  rapidly.  Many  of  the  farmers 
who  came  to  cast  their  lot  with  South 
Texas  were  Northern  corn  growers,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  suc- 
cessfully growing  this  great  staple.  To- 
day the  El  Campo  country  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  best  com  producing  sec- 
tions in  Texas.  Com,  cotton  and  rice  are 


Campo  in  1894.  The  picture  shown  on 
this  page  shows  the  conditions  on 
the  same  street  in  1911.  It  is  difficult 
to  keep  a  photograph  of  El  Campo  up 
to  date,  and  while  you  are  reading  this, 
$25,000  worth  of  new  brick  buildings 
are  being  erected  within  the  area  shown 
in  this  picture.  The  1894  picture  was 
taken  from  a  box-car,  and  the  1911  pic- 
ture was  taken  from  the  top  of  a  huge 
rice  elevator  towering  117  feet  in  the 
air. 


EL  CAMPO  IN  1911-NOTC  THE  DirFERENCE. 


the  three  staples,  although  broom  corn, 
berries,  figs  and  other  South  Texas  pro- 
ducts are  grown  successfully.  Truck 
and  fruit  is  grow^n  in  abundance. 

The  wonderful  transformation  can  be 
better  told  by  pictures,  and  if  the  reader 
will  glance  at  the  picture  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  he  will  orot  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  main  street  of  El 


El  Campo  today  has  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand,  and  is  growing 
steadily.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
available  agricultural  land  about  El 
Campo  is  in  cultivation,  yet,  with  this 
small  area  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
there  is  being  marketed  agricultral  pro- 
ducts to  the  value  of  upwards  of  one 
million  dollars  annually. 
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RED  BLUFF.  SHOWING  NAVIDAD  RIVER.  EIGHT  MILES  SOUTH  OF  EDNA. 


EDNA.  JACKSON  COUNTY 

Thriving  Little  City  in  the  Heart  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
BY  D.  W.  CANON 


HE  Gulf  Coast  Country  of  Tex- 
as is  now  the  center  of  inter- 
est and  development.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  are  on  this 
section.  It  is  the  largest  and 
last  of  the  great  undeveloped  sections. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in 
1913  will  give  the  Gulf  Coast  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  To  the  poor 
man  seeking  a  home  it  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  home  at  little  cost 
and  under  ideal  conditions.  Extending 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
distance  of  about  475  miles,  and  back 
from  the  Gulf  for  mortj  than  50  miles, 
is  a  territory  rich  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  possibilities.  Sugar  cane, 
com,  cotton,  rice,  truck,  vegetables,  figs, 
oranges,  strawberries,  a  variety  to  suit 
any  grower  and  to  supply  any  market, 
produce  abundant  crops  and  insure  a 
comfortable  income  to  the  producer. 

Jackson  County  is  situated  about  90 
miles  west  of  Houston,  the  Chicago  of 
the  South,  and  borders  on  the  beautiful 
Lavaca  Bay  on  the  south,  giving  direct 
communication  with  the  Gulf,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  great  Intercoastal 
Canal.  It  is  traversed  by  two  railroads, 
three  rivers  navigable  to  vessels  of  light 
draft  and  has  a  third  railroad  proposed. 
Several  small  streams  tributary  to  these 
rivers  serve  to  carry  off  any  excess  of 
rainfall.  Land  is  nearly  level  prairie, 
sloping  toward  the  south,  varied  by  un- 


dulations near  the  rivers.  It  has  a  va- 
riety of  soils  and  an  annual  rainfall  of 
about  40  inches,  evenly  distributed. 
Most  of  the  land  is  naturally  well 
drained,  or  can  be  by  a  little  expense 
and  labor.  The  Lavaca,  Navidad  and 
Caranchu  rivers  with  their  many  tribu- 
taries serve  as  drainage  canals  and  are 
bordered  by  rich  river  valley  lands.  The 
elevation  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
county  is  between  70  and  75  feet, 
gradually  decreasing  as  the  Gulf  is  ap- 
proached. 

The  climate  is  as  nearly  ideal  as  can 
be  found.  Constantly  fanned  by  the 
Gulf  breeze,  this  country  enjoys  moder- 
ate temperatures  throughout  the  entire 
year.  In  the  summer  the  temperature 
seldom  rises  above  95  degrees.  Freezing 
temperature  is  very  rare.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  most  equable  tem- 
perature the  year  'round  is  that  of  the 
coastal  country,  cooled  by  the  Gulf 
breezes  in  summer  and  kept  warm  by 
the  even  temperature  of  that  body  of 
w^ater  in  winter. 

Jackson  County  has  as  fine  water  as 
can  be  had  in  any  country.  Clear,  pure, 
and  cool  and  easily  obtainable.  Stratas 
of  artesian  water  are  found  at  from  250 
to  500  feet.  Wells  of  from  60  to  70  feet 
in  depth  afford  sufficient  water  for  or- 
dinary irrigation  purposes  where  irriga- 
tion is  desired.  Irrigation,  however,  is 
entirely  unnecessary,  as  the  rainfall  is 
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suffieient  for  all  agricultural  purposes, 
except  rice  growing.  Cotton  is  the  sta- 
ple crop  but  Jackson  County  soil  pro- 
duces corn  equal  in  quality  and  yield  to 
that  grown  in  any  of  the  Northern  corn 
states.  Com  is  planted  in  January  and 
February  and  is  harvested  in  ample 
time  for  the  land  to  be  used  for  peas, 
cabbage,  onions  and  other  winter  crops. 
Truck  growing  has  proven  very  profit- 
able throughout  this  locality.  In  fact, 
as  one  of  Edna's  successful  business  men 
aptly  puts  it:  ** Everything  thrives  in 
the  Coast  Country  except  a  lazy  man." 

Edna,  the  seat  of  government  of  Jack- 
son County,  is  one  of  the  important 
towns  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
between  Houston  and  Victoria.  Her 
business  men  and  citizens  generally  are 
progressive,  loyal,  wide  awake  and  have 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  town. 

Recently    there    whs    inaugurated    in 


Edna  a  movement  that  has  for  its  object 
the  restoration  of  navigation  on  the 
Navidad  river  from  Red  Bluff,  eight 
miles  south  of  Edna,  to  Port  Lavaca. 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results  in  the  way  of  dredging 
and  cleaning  out  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
terested citizens  of  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn counties  met  at  Red  Bluff  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  besides  holding  an  old- 
fashioned  barbecue  with  brass  band 
trimmings  various  committees  were 
named  to  keep  the  deep  water  pot  boil- 
ing. "When  success  shall  have  been 
achieved  by  the  promoters,  Edna  will 
practically  be  a  seaport  and  enjoy  di- 
rect water  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  And  that  means,  besides 
additional  transportation  facilities, 
much  lower  transportation  charges. 


SINTON,  SAN  PATRICIO  COUNTY,  TEXAS 

The  Land  of  Wealthy  Health  and  Happiness 
BY  D.  W.  CANON 


AN  PATRICIO  County,  Texas, 
is  located  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
midway  between  Houston 
and  Brownsville,  on  the  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Railroad.  The  county  was  organized  in 
1847,  and  took  its  name  from  the  origi- 
nal Mexican  land  district  and  named  in 
honor  of  Ireland's  patron  saint.     The 


comity  comprises  an  area  of  685  square 
miles.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  level 
with  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  Gulf 
and  is  drained  by  the  Nueces  and  Aran- 
sas rivers  and  Chiltipin  Creek.  The  soil 
is  black  hogwallow,  especially  adapted  to 
cotton  culture,  and  black  sandy — ^the 
very  best  ** truck*'  land. 
Until    very    recently    the    lands    of 


VIEW  or  TME  BUSINESS  SECTION.  SINTON. 
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Southwest  Texas,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  were  given  over  entirely  to 
the  stock  growing  industry.  Time,  how- 
ever, and  the  hardy  pioneer  have 
wrought  wonderful  changes,  not  alone 
in  San  Patricio  County,  but  throughout 
the  entire  Gulf  Coast  country.  Where 
five  years  ago  vast  herds  of  cattle  fed 
and  acquired  fat  on  the  succulent 
grasses,  today  the  two  kings — cotton 
and  com — ^hold  full  sway.  Truck  grow- 
ing, however,  has  attained  considerable 
importance,  a  large  acreage  of  water- 
melons, cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, ets.,  is  grown  for  the  early  mar- 
ket. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  crop  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  country,  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions being  especially  adapted  to  its 
culture.  San  Patricio  County  holds  the 
record  of  the  State  for  the  largest  yield 
of  cotton  per  acre,  the  distinction  being 
awarded  by  the  governmental  soil  sur- 
vey report. 

While  the  rainfall  averages  about  30 
inches  annually,  thus  assuring  ample 
moisture  for  the  propagation  of  the  sta- 
ple crops,  artesian  water  of  excellent 
quality  is  found  at  approximately  900 
feet.  An  abimdant  supply  of  well  water 
is  found  at  from  35  to  50  feet  below  the 
surface. 

Sinton,  the  Coimty  Seat  of  San  Pa- 
tricio County,  is  located  near  the  center 
of  the  county  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  (Frisco) 
and  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass 
railroads,  128  miles  south  of  San  An- 
tonio; 209  miles  southwest  of  Houstcm; 
162  miles  northeast  of  Brownsville  and 
26  miles  from  Port  Aransas,  a  deep 
water  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
the  east. 

The  famous  Taft  ranch  is  located 
eight  miles  east  of  Sinton.  And  ''that 
reminds  me."  When  the  present  beau- 
tiful little  city  of  Sinton  was  put  on  the 
map  of  Southwest  Texas  brother  **  Char- 
lie" christened  it  ** Sinton"  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Taft.  that  being  her  maiden  name. 
Rather  romantic,  eh?  But  that  is  one 
reas(Hi  why  the  city  is  destined  to 
eclipse  in  commercial  importance  several 
towns  throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  coun- 
try that  are  just  now  sprucing  up  and 
putting  on  a  considerable  growth.  Sin- 
ton is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Her 
growth,  however,  is  not  of  the  **boom" 
variety  but  a  healthy,  steady  influx  of 


homeseekers  and  home  builders  from  the 
less  favored  localities  in  the  North  and 
East.  At  this  writing  Sinton  has  1400 
population;  large  cotton  compress;  five 
churches,  two  strong  banks,  two  news- 
papers, bottling  works,  electric  light  and 
ice  plant.  The  San  Patricio  Coimty 
courthouse  compares  favorably  with  any 
in  the  Southwest,  both  as  to  size  and 
architectural  beauty.  Bonds  have  been 
voted  for  a  $44,000  high  school  building, 
upon  which  active  work  of  construction 
will  be  started  very  soon.  A  new  hotel 
building  erected  along  modem  lines  is 
one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Business  Men's  League  will 
consider  propositions  having  for  their 
object  the  erection  of  either  pickle,  can- 
ning or  broom  factory,  steam  laundry, 
creamery  or  brick  manufacturing  plant. 


PURE  ARTESIAN  WATER  AT  SINTON. 

To  secure  the  location  of  any  or  all  of 
the  foregoing  enterprises  the  Business 
Men's  League  offers  very  flattering  in- 
ducements. 

The  retail  business  of  the  city  is  in 
the  hands  of  merchants  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  town  and  tributary  terri- 
tory at  heart,  not  merely  from  mercen- 
ary motives,  but  because  here  they  have 
planted  their  vines  and  fig  trees,  liter- 
ally, and  here  they  expect  to  remain. 
Competition  is  brisk  in  all  lines,  but 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  civic  pride 
and  enhancing  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial welfare  of  the  city  the  unit  rule 
prevails. 

In  the  matter  of  railroad  facilities 
Sinton  is  exceptionally  fortunate.  In 
and  out  of  the  city  ten  passenger  trains 
run  daily,  besides  numerous  freight 
trains,  thus  placing  Sinton  in  direct 
communication  with  the  prominent  mar- 
kets. 
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Sinton,  together  with  the  Gulf  Coast 
country,  enjoys  a  climate  that  is  unsur- 
passed for  healthfulness  and  comfort, 
both  winter  and  summer.  Fanned  by 
the  justly  famous  Gulf  breeze  the  tem- 
perature rarely,  in  summer,  exceeds  94 
degrees  and  in  winter  seldom  gets  below 
the  freezing  point. 

To  use  a  popular  expression:  **Can 
you  beat  it?"  The  writer  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  you  can  not.     True,  in  this 


vast  domain,  particularly  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  there  possibly  is  land  just 
as  productive  as  San  Patricio  County, 
but  none  excels  it. 

When  it  comes  to  the  personnel  of  the 
citizens  in  general,  however,  Sinton  is 
blessed  by  having  a  coterie  of  boosting 
persons  at  all  times  on  the  job.  The 
wish  of  the  writer  is  that  they  may  mul- 
tiply in  number  and  wax  fat  in  this 
world's  goods. 


HOTEL  AND  RESIDENCE  AT  BISHOP. 


tt 


THE  LITTLE   CITY   BEAUTIFUL 

The  History  of  a  Developinent«  Marvelous  in  Its  Rapidity^  Substantial  in  Its 
Character  and  Beautiful  in  Gvic  Attractiveness 

BY  L.  E.  APPLEBY 


ISTORY  repeats  itself,"  is  a 
saying  almost  as  old  as  his- 
tory itself,  but  there  is  a 
town — ^yea,  a  city,  for  it  has 
all  the  essentials  of  such — 
that  has  magically  appeared  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  in  the  space  of  two 
short  years,  whose  history  is  unique  in 
that  it  has  never  before  been  heralded 
to  any  people.  Surrounding  this  little 
city  and  its  short  but  substantial  growth 
is  a  progress  and  development  bom  of 
the  aggressiveness  and  determination  of 
thoughtful,  active,  energetic  men  of 
brawn  and  brain  who  have  battled 
against  odds  unnumbered  but  who  have 
finally  emerged  into  a  clearing  and 
demonstrated  beyond  all  question  of  a 
doubt  that  the  plow  shall  conquer  in 
every  battle  for  supremacy  in  which  it 
enters. 

Bishop,  down  in  the  center  of  Nueces 
County,  twenty-five  miles  inland  and  to 
the  west  of  the  coast  line,  and  thirty- 


one  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Corpus 
Christi,  stands  today  an  example  of 
town  building  based  solely  and  entirely 
upon  farm  development.  A  little  over 
two  years  ago  the  land  which  this, 
*^The  Little  City  Beautiful,''  now  oc- 
cupies and  for  miles  around  was  a  maas 
of  mesquite  brush,  chapparal  and  prick- 
ly pear,  the  haunt  of  the  fleet  footed 
deer,  the  quick  and  nimble  jack  rabbit, 
the  lurking  coyote,  the  shell  skinned  ar- 
madillo and  roving  herds  of  cattle.  It 
was  the  empire  of  the  cattle  man  who 
for  years  and  years  has  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand  and  who  so  recently  has  re- 
luctantly laid  down  the  reins  of  power 
to  the  man  of  the  plow.  And  it  is  this 
same  man  with  his  sharpened  piece  of 
steel  that  is  laying  bare  a  soil  whose 
richness  and  fertility  may  be  equalled 
but  is  not  excelled  within  the  bounds  ol 
our  nation. 

It  is  in  this  belt — **the  new  black 
land  belt  of  Texas"  it  has  rightly  been 
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termed — that  Bishop  has  invaded  and  es- 
tablished its  domicile.  This  black  land 
belt  comprises  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  land,  every  acre  of  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated, and  every  acre  of  which  is  situ- 
ated in  Nueces  county.    Only  about  one- 


that  you  may  draw  for  yourself.  It  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  producing 
the  wonderful  development  undergone 
by  this  particular  section  iji  the  past 
two  years. 

Another  factor  of  this  section  enter- 


STORC  or  TME  BISHOP  DRUG  COMPANY. 


quarter  of  this  immense  body  of  farming 
land  is  underlaid  by  artesian  water. 
Again  we  refer  to  Bishop,  for  it  is  near 
the  center  of  this  quarter  of  a  million 
acres,  and  in  and  around  it  may  be 
found  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  wells 


ing  largely  into  its  rapid  development 
is  the  climate  so  conducive  to  good 
health.  By  those  who  know,  it  has  been 
declared  as  equable  as  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, a  sufficient  recommendation  for 
it.    It  is  a  rare  year  that  garden  vege- 


THC  BISHOP  BUILDING.  A  $16,000  STRUCTURE. 


ranging  in  depth  from  500  to  1000  feet. 
Experienced  farmers  will  tell  you  that 
the  land  in  the  artesian  belt  when  this 
country  is  entirely  settled  up  will  sell 
for  $50  per  acre  more  than  that  out  of 
the  belt.    This  is  a  conclusion,  however, 


tables  can  not  be  grown  during  all  twelve 
months. 

As  we  wish  to  give  a  little  history  of 
Bishop  and  must  necessarily  be  brief,  we 
shall  proceed.  For  a  number  of  years 
there  has  been  a  siding  where  Bishop 
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now  stands  known  as  Brookings,  seven 
miles  north  of  Eingsville.  A  little  over 
two  years  ago  F.  Z.  Bishop  conceived 
the  idea  that  this  section  was  a  good 
cotton  and  com  country.  He  set  about 
endeavoring  to  purchase  a  townsite,  but 
here  he  met  many  obstacles  on  account 
of  the  land  being  held  by  large  cattle 
interests  and  being  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. He  finally  purchased  2300  acres, 
including  the  siding  of  Brookings.  Be- 
fore he  invited  settlers  he  had  laid  more 
than  two  miles  of  cement  sidewalks,  ten 
miles  of  graded  streets,  a  $35,000-dollar 
electric  and  water  plant,  a  good  hotel, 
and  begun  the  erection  of  a  $16,000- 
dollar  store  and  office  building.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  little  over  two  years 


placed     in     a     state     of     cultivation: 
Acres  in 
Tear —       Cultivation. 

1910  None 

1911  3000 

1912  12,000 

1913   20,000 

This  last  number  is  now  being 
plowed,  which  will  give  a  total  in  1913 
of  over  32,000  acres,  most  of  which  will 
be  planted  in  cotton. 

This  year  over  9000  acres  is  planted 
in  cotton,  and  prospects  are  good  for  a 
bale  to  the  acre  on  most  of  this  land. 
A  four-stand  and  an  eight-stand  gin 
have  been  established  to  handle  ^is 
crop.     Last    year   there    was  only  one 


TWO  MAMMOUTH  STEAM  PLOWS  IN  USE  IN  THE  BISHOP  COUNTRY. 


ago  when  Bishop  started  she  had 
many  improvements  not  claimed  by 
towns  with  2000  to  3000  inhabitants. 

Since  that  time  so  rapidly  have  events 
been  brought  to  pass  that  they  have  lit- 
erally piled  one  upon  the  other.  F.  Z. 
Bishop  has  purchased  and  resold  more 
than  40,000  acres  of  land  since  that  time, 
15,000  acres  of  which  is  now  planted  and 
will  produce  crops  this  season,  and  over 
20,000  acres  of  which  is  now  being 
plowed  as  fast  as  steam  and  men  can 
turn  it  over.  In  these  two  years  twenty 
massive  steam  traction  engines  and  three 
gasoline  engines  have  come  into  the  ter- 
ritory tributary  to  Bishop  and  are  now 
operating  daily  when  the  ground  is  not 
too  wet  to  plow.  Their  combined  ca- 
pacity amounts  to  over  150  acres  per 
day. 

The  following  figures  speak  clearly 
the  rapidity  with  which  land  is  bein^ 


four-stand  gin  to  handle  the  entire  crop 
of  the  3000  acres. 

It  is  this  that  makes  Bishop  stand  out 
unique  from  practically  every  other  new 
town.  It  has  grown  to  800  people  in 
the  past  twenty-six  months  as  a  result  of 
this  farm  development.  Great  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  the  cultivation  of 
land  while  little  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  town.  Farm  land  sales  have  been 
urgently  solicited  among  farmers  who 
would  improve,  while  town  lot  sales  have 
not  even  been  advertised. 

Considering  the  growth  and  substan- 
tial development  of  the  town  during  the 
past  two  years,  which  has  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  improving  of  12,000 
acres  of  land,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  figure  what  the  outcome  will  be  when 
20,000  more  acres  are  added  to  that  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  perfect  cultivation. 
In  less  than  five  years  indications  point 
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to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  over  100,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  the  black  belt  tribu- 
tary to  this  fast  growing  little  city  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation  and  a  substan- 
tial farm  house  on  every  quarter  sec- 


rainfall  is  more  than  abundant  for  all 
crops,  there  being  an  average  of  nearly 
30  inches  annually. 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  arti- 
cle speak  for  themselves  and  show  the 


A  VCRITABLC  SPRING  OF  ARTESIAN  WATER  IN 
THE  BISHOP  COUNTRY. 


tion  and  less.  This  will  support  a  town 
of  5000  and  over  inhabitants  and  the 
present  800  people  at  Bishop  have  not 
a  single  doubt  but  that  this  population 
will  be  attained  in  the  time  specified. 


marvelous  development  of  *'The  Little 
City  Beautiful.''  The  facts  stated  here- 
in are  all  easy  of  verification  by  those 
who  so  desire.  We  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  Gulf  Coast 


All  of  this  land  lays  in  an  artesian  belt 
where  pure,  healthful  water  may  be  had 
at  570  feet  deep.  These  wells  are  not 
needed  for  irrigation  purposes,  as  the 


country  and  take  Bishop  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  development  that  is  now 
taking  place  at  various  points  along 
the  coast. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PERSONAL  GHAT  WITH  READERS 


HE  feature  article  of  the  September  Texas  Magazine  will  be 
'*Tbe  Story  of  Texas  A.  &  M.,"  and  the  boys  who  have  made 
it  one  of  the  most  representative  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Texas  A.  &  M.  is  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
as  its  public  schools — perhaps  more  so,  for  Texas,  with  her  enor- 
mous acreage,  must  train  her  young  men  in  agriculture  if  she 
would  yield  her  greatest  bounty.  The  article  will  be  embellished 
with  many  handsome  photographs,  showing  the  intimate  life  of 
the  boys  who  attend  the  institution. 

W.  Jett  Lauck,  industrial  director  of  prominence,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission,  and  co-author  of  the  book,  **The  Immig^ra- 
tion  Problem,''  will  have  an  article  in  the  next  number  entitled  ''Japanese  Farm- 
ers In  Texas."  Mr.  Lauck  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  student  of  immigration,  and 
his  views  on  the  settlement  of  Japs  in  Texas  are  interesting  and  authoritative. 
Sherwin  B.  Mills  will  tell  of  the  progress  on  the  Panama  Canal,  in  an  article 
which  he  calls  ** Hustling  Along  the  'Big  Ditch.'  "  Mr.  Mills  throws  in  some  com- 
ment on  the  effect  the  completion  of  the  canal  will  have  on  both  North  and  South 
America.   An  interesting,  well-written  article. 

ANOTHER   8J0LANDER   YARN 

John  P.  Sjolander,  who  writes  fiction,  fact  and  poetry  with  equal  facility, 
contributes  some  reminiscences,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title,  "A  Jonah  Ship." 
Mr.  Sjcdander's  early  days  before  the  mast,  and  his  adventures  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  men  and  events  which  his  fellow  scribes 
should  envy. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Houghton  Antony  tells  the  story  of  General  Lawrence  Sullivan 
Boss,  whose  brilliant  achievements  in  the  service  of  Texas  is  one  of  the  brighest 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  State.  There  will  be  several  other  articles  on  Texas 
topics. 

"How  Tommy  Landed  the  Goods,"  is  the  catchy  title  of  a  short  story  by  John 
T.  Mclntyre,  author  of  "In  the  Dead  of  Night,"  and  other  novels,  as  well  as 
many  boys'  books.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  a  master  of  the  comedy  story,  as  this  effort  will 
show. 

"Shadows  of  Desire,"  is  the  striking  titleJ  of  a  striking  story  by  William  Har- 
per Dean,  whose  articles  in  The  Texas  Magazine  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  fav- 
orable comment.  Mr.  Dean  has  turned  out  a  piece  of  fiction  that  will  take  its  place 
among  the  dramatic  productions  of  the  year. 

"The  Adventures  of  Bobby  Peckinpaugh"  will  be  continued.  The  Septem- 
ber story  is  entitled  "The  Wreck  of  the  ' Cloverdale. '  "  Merle  Elliott  Tracy's 
serial  of  the  Texas  Revolution,  "The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star,"  reaches  an  inter- 
esting stage.  The  story  is  rapidly  approaching  active  hostilities  between  the  Tex- 
ans  and  their  (then)  mortal  enemies,  the  Mexicans. 

John  P.  Sjolander  continues  his  "Rhymes  of  Galveston  Bay."  There  will  be 
another  poem  by  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  as  well  as  several  by  other  Texas  poets. 

I  have  no  desire  to  boast,  but  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  we  have  never  turned 
out  an  issue  of  The  Texas  IVTagazine  to  compare  with  this  September  number. 
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— ^Habrt  Van  Demark. 
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BLUE 

By  JDDD  MOKTIMBl  LBWI8 

It  ain't  when  the  sun  is  shinin' 

And  the  world  is  green  an'  gold 
That  a  feller  gits  to  pinin' 

An'  a  thinkin'  he  is  old; 
It  is  when  the  day  is  endin\ 

An'  the  trees  stand  stiff  an'  stark. 
An'  a  whipperwill  is  sendin' 

Of  its  calls  across  th'  dark. 

An'  perhaps  some  one  is  singin' 

In  a  cabin  far  away. 
Old  time  songs  that  keep  a-'bringin' 

Visions  of  the  yisterday 
To  ye,  an'  ye  set  an'  listen 

All  alone  an'  In  the  dark. 
An'  yer  eyes  git  wet  an'  glisten 

As  ye  set  hunched  up  an'  hark. 

You  may  not  have  left  yer  thirties. 

An'  the  big  old  world  may  be 
Just  as  strong  an'  just  as  perty's 

What  it  used  an'  in  the  tree 
In  the  dooryard  in  the  noontime 

Birds  may  laugh  an'  flirt  an'  ccdl 
lyi  yc  feel  you're  in  life's  June  time. 

But  the  darkness  spoils  it  eJL 

When  the  children  aren't  little 

Like  they  used  to  be  no  more. 
An'  ye  set  alone  an'  whittle 

Just  outside  the  kitchen  door. 
An'  the  whipperwill  keeps  callin'. 

An'  a-makin'  of  a  row — 
Whut  did  God  make  that  demed  squallin' 

Useless  bird  for  anyhow! 
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apanese  r  armers  in  i  exas 

Their  Methods  Are  Being  Felt  in  the  Upbuilding 

of  the  State 

BY  W.  JETT  LAUGK 

Author  of  **Tko  Immigration  Problom,**  and  Former  Member  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commiaelon 


"■^ — I  UBING  the  past  ten  years  a 

D         considerable  number  of  Jap- 
anese have  settled  in  Texas 
— — ll     as  farmers  or  farm  laborers. 
They    have    devoted    them- 
selves principally  to  rice  planting  or 
track   farming.      The    greater   number 


have  been  the  graduates  of  Japanese 
high  schools,  and  have  been  able  to  speak 
English.  Practically  all  of  these  Orien- 
tals have  brought  money  with  them.  Six 
heads  of  families  were  found  by  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission 
to  have  had  when  they  came  to  Texas 
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between  $500  and  $2500;  eight  had  be- 
tween $2500  and  $5000,  and  four  had 
over  $10,000. 

The  increase  in  the  Japanese  in  Texas 
as  compared  with  other  foreign-bom 
elements  in  the  population  has  been 
slow.  According  to  the  United  States 
census  returns  there  were  only  three  per- 
sons of  this  race  in  the  State  in  1890, 
and  only  thirteen  in  1900.  The  total 
Japanese  population  of  Texas  three  years 
ago  was  estimated  by  the  Japanese  Mis- 
sion Annual  to  be  84  men,  9  women  and 
10  children,  or  an  aggregate  of  103  per- 
sons. They  controlled  4446  acres  of 
land. 


prairie  land  is  prepared  for  irrigation 
and  put  into  cultivation  whcA  there  is 
sufficient  energy  and  capital  behind  the 
enterprise. 

The  farms  now  owned  with  one-half 
to  three-fourths  tillable  average  1005 
acres  in  extent,  and  the  land  is  valued 
at  $32  per  acre,  with  an  average  value 
per  farm,  including  all  improvements, 
of  $31,675.  The  farms  three-fourths  or 
more  tillable  are  smaller  in  extent,  aver- 
aging only  113  acres,  with  a  valuation  of 
$56  per  acre,  or  $6375  per  farm. 

The  Japanese  in  Texas  as  a  group 
have  brought  more  wealth  into  this  coun- 
try than  they  have  sent  out.    Very  few 


SOME  OF  THE  JAPS  ARE  EVEN  RAISING  SPECIMENS  UKE  THIS. 


PROPERTY  NOW  OWNED 

At  present,  acc^ording  to  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  Japanese  themselves, 
they  operate  25  fanns,  aggregating  12,- 
642  acres  of  land  owned  and  2546  acres 
leased,  having  a  total  valuation,  includ- 
ing land  owned,  buildings,  machinery, 
tools,  animals,  etc.,  of  $504,765,  upon 
which  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  $217,- 
909,  leaving  a  total  net  equity  of  $376,- 
856.  The  average  farm  is  515  acres  and 
the  medium  farm  272  acres  in  extent. 
Seven  farms  are  leased,  with  an  acreage 
of  219  acres  each.  The  fanns  owned 
average  511  acres  in  extent. 

Of  the  land  now  owned  or  rented,  all 
the  farms  have  at  least  one-half  of  their 
area  tillable,  and  57  per  cent  have  three- 
fourths  or  more  tillable,  while  of  the 
first  land  purchased  or  rented  only  48 
per  cent  had  a  similar  area  open  to  cul- 
tivation. No  better  testimony  could  be 
offered  to  show  the  ease  with  which  this 


of  them  have  made  large  sums  of  money, 
and  the  major  part  that  has  been  made 
has  been  returned  to  the  farm  in  the  way 
of  improvements  and  live  stock.  In  this 
way  they  are  increasing  their  invest- 
ments in  this  country.  Comparing  this 
group  of  people  with  other  foreigners, 
the  Japanese  are  found  to  be  far  superior 
to  any  other  colonists  in  the  South  as 
far  as  land  owned  and  heavily  capital- 
ized farm  enterprises  are  concerned. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  Japanese 
men  and  women  is  not  imlike  that  of 
their  American  neighbors,  except  that 
sandals  instead  of  shoes  are  worn  in  field 
work  and  are  left  outside  the  kitchen 
door  while  the  wearer  is  within. 

On  the  farms  purchased  by  the  Jap- 
anese the  houses  were  already  built,  and 
the  Japanese  have  done  little  to  improve 
them.    As  a  whole  they  are  more  inclined- 
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DRAINAGE  DITCHES. 


to  repair  and  build  new  bams  and  ware- 
houses than  they  are  to  repair  or  improve 
their  own  homes.  The  majority  of  the 
houses  are  poorly  kept,  and  dirt  and  con- 
fusion are  everywhere  apparent.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  inhabited  by  men  only, 
and  the  absence  of  women  may  in  a 
measure  account  for  this  lack  of  good 
housekeeping.  But  even  in  some  of 
the  houses  where  the  housewife  is 
found  the  same  conditions  exist,  lead- 
ing to  the  impression  that  the  Japanese 
are  not  mx>re  orderly  or  efficient  home- 
makers  than  some  of  the  South  European 
immigrants. 

The  houses  are  provided  with  very  lit- 
tle furniture,  boxes  being  used  in  many 
instances  in  place  of  chairs.  Cheap  iron 
beds  are  sometimes  seen,  but  a  large 
number  of  Orientals  sleep  on  wooden 
bunks  covered  with  a  thin  mattress  of 
rice  straw. 

Rice  cooked  in  various  forms  with 
fresh  and  dried  fish  forms  the  principal 
food.  The  settlers  do  not  appear  to  be 
hearty  eaters,  and  their  dietaries  varj^ 
very  little  from  day  to  day.  In  many 
cases  the  men  do  the  cooking,  and  the 
condition  of  the  kitchens  in  which  they 
work  is  very  unsanitary. 

On  the  rice  plantation  the  woman's 
work  is  in  the  home.  There  she  has 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  provides  meals 
for  10,  15  or  more  men  working  on  the 
farm.  On  the  truck  farms  where  women 
are  found  they  aid  materially  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  garden  crops,  helping 
their  husbands  to  weed,  cultivate  and 
harvest  the  vegetables.  The  «^roup  of 
Japanese  in  Texas  is  so  sninll  and  of 
such  recent  origin  that  th(^  ehildren  have 
not  reached  the  age  wliere  they  ean  be 
called  upon  to  aid  in  work.  ^lalaria  af- 
fects the  Japanese  who  live  in  the  low 
rice  districts.  They  are  very  susceptible 
to  this  disease,  which  is  praetioally  the 


only  ailment  that  does  affect  them. 
The  Japanese  seem  to  be  very  fond  of 
travel;  many  have  taken  trips  through 
the  United  States,  and  every  year  two 
or  three  heads  of  families  journey  back 
to  Japan  for  two  or  three  montiis,  re- 
turning, possibly,  with  their  wives  and 
children.  In  practically  all  the  houses 
are  seen  copies  of  American  newspapers 


JAPANESE  ORCHARDS  HAVE  THE 

and  magazines,  besides  Japanese  publi- 
cations. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   EMPLOYMENT 

On  all  the  farms  operated  by  Jap- 
anese, Japanese  labor  so  far  as  possible 
is  employed.  During  harvest  Americans 
are  also  hired,  who  work  side  by  side 
with  the  Japanese.  On  some  of  the  large 
farms  Americans  are  employed  as  en- 
gineers, having  under  their  supervision 
all  of  the  farm  machinery.  At  first  the 
Japanese  hired  Americans  exclusively  to 
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do  the  mechanical  work.  Each  American 
thus  employed  was  given  a  Japanese 
helper,  who  constantly  \vatched  every 
movement  to  learn  all  he  could  from  ob- 
servation and  by  questioning  the  Ameri- 
can. In  most  cases,  after  the  American 
had  been  employed  for  a  year  or  so,  he 
was  discharged  and  his  Japanese  helper 
took  his  place. 


I  OF  BEING  CLEAN  AND  WELL  KEPT. 

As  farm  laborers  the  Japanese  are 
considered  very  hardy,  diligent  workers, 
and,  as  before  stated,  Japanese  farmers 
almost  invariably  employ  men  of  their 
own  nationality  where  this  is  possible. 
When  other  help  is  necessary  Americans 
are  hired.  Sometimes  during  the  busy 
season  in  the  rice  fields  Japanese  from 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  come  to  Texas 
and  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  the  rice. 
The  rate  of  pay  of  Japanese  farm  hands 
varies.  Many  of  them  work  for  $10  to 
$20  a  month  and  their  board  and  room. 


Those  who  are  working  for  this  8mal| 
wage  are  usually  young  men  who  have 
been  in  this  country  but  a  year  or  so^ 
and  who  want  to  secure  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  crops  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  grown  in  this  country. 
When  the  Americans  are  hired  on  the 
farm  they  receive  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  in  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
employed,  generally  ranging  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  day,  without  board. 

SOCIAL   LIFE 

The  Japanese  farmers  in  Texas  ap- 
pear to  have  very  little  time  for  social 
diversions.  They  are  constantly  at  work 
to  improve  their  farms,  and  are  so  few 
in  number  that  they  have  no  opportunity 
to  form  any  social  organizations  of  their 
own,  and  very  seldom  participate  in  the 
amusements  organized  by  the  natives. 

The  Japanese  are  not  found  in  large 
or  isolated  colonies.  The  largest  group 
is  near  Webster,  running  down  to  the 
borders  of  Clear  Creek.  Undoubt^ 
edly  the  Japanese  gather  there  because 
the  first  Japanese  settler  that  came  to 
the  district  raised  rice  with  such  success 
that  reports  of  his  ability  spread  and  his 
fellow-countrymen  began  to  move  in. 
This  is  the  only  community  where  segre- 
gation can  be  said  to  have  taken  place. 
Of  course,  the  farms  in  the  rice  district 
are  so  large  that  they  permit  very  little 
close  neighborly  association,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  mingle 
with  their  neighbors  to  learn  American 
ways  and  adopt  American  customs. 

Throughout  the  localities  in  which  the 
Japanese  have  settled  very  little  race 
prejudice  against  them  has  been  mani- 
fested. Practically  none  of  the  Ameri- 
cans foster  any  prejudice,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Japanese  remain  so  quietly  by 
themselves  that  were  it  not  for  their  in- 
dustry'   in    improving   their   farms    the 
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neighbors  would  not  know  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS 

In  Texas  the  Japanese  have  no  sepa- 
rate church,  owing  to  their  isolation  from 
each  other  and  their  small  numbers. 
Frequently  they  attend  the  local 
churches  near  their  farms.  There  they 
mingle  with  the  Americans.  On  account 
of  the  preponderance  of  single  men  and 
the  great  distance  of  the  farms,  gener- 
ally, from  town,  educational  conditions 
can  not  be  characterized  as  favorable. 
In  fact,  in  a  number  of  places  no  edu- 
cational facilities  seem  to  be  available. 
In  two  localities  where  the  Japanese  are 
prospering  the  owners  of  the  farms  have 
secured  private  tutors  to  instruct  their 
children  in  reading,  writing  and  Eng- 
lish. On  the  other  farms  the  children 
seem  to  pick  up  such  learning  as  they 
can,  but  the  number  of  children  is  so 
small  that  there  Ls  very  little  possibility 
of  establishing  public  schools  at  present. 

On  some  of  the  farms  the  Japanese 
maintain  their  own  stores,  selling  gro- 
ceries and  clothing  to  the  Japanese  help 
that  they  employ,  thus  bringing  on  to 
the  rice  farms  the  same  commissary  ar- 
rangement that  is  found  on  the  large 
cotton  plantations.  Occasionally  they 
sell  groceries  to  American  neighbors. 

EFFECT  OF  THE   SETTLEMENT 

Wherever  the  Japanese  have  settled 
on  farms  they  have  made  many  additions 
and  improvements.  They  have  cleared 
the  ditches,  built  new  canals,  repaired 
fences,  and  their  buildings  do  not  as  a 
whole  present  the  same  tumbled-down 
appearance  frequently  observed  in  other 
immigrant  agricultural  settlements. 
Most  of  the  farms  owned  by  Japanese 
have,  however,  been  in  their  possession 
only  three  or  four  years.  With  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws 
•  there  will  be  very  little  migration  from 
Japan  to  the  Texas  fields.  Increased 
numbers  of  Japanese  may  come  from  the 
farming  localities  of  Colorado  and  Cali- 
fornia, but  as  a  rule  those  who  come 
into  Texas  will  necessarily  be  the  richer 
class  if  they  desire  to  be  independent 
farmers,  for  the  land  that  is  suitable  for 
raising  rice  is  comparatively  high  in 
price,  and  the  capital  outlay  necessary 
for  equipping  a  rice  farm  is  frequently 
several  thousand  dollars. 


RICE   PLANTERS 

The  largest  rice  farm  owned  by  a 
Japanese  is  located  in  Terry,  Texas,  10 
miles  west  of  Beaumont.  The  owner  of 
the  farm  came  to  this  locality  in  1907, 
after  having  served  in  the  Japanese 
army  and  seen  service  in  the  Japanese- 
Russian  war.  The  farm  contains  3500 
acres,  and  includes  warehouses,  tenant 
houses,  irrigation  canals,  ditches  and 
wells,  and  is  well  stocked  with  farm  im- 
plements. This  farm  was  purchased  for 
$72,000.  On  the  farm  there  are  32  men, 
five  women  and  four  children..  Alto- 
gether, 1600  acres  of  rice  are  harvested 
annually,  bearing  15,753  sacks  of  rice, 
which  sell  for  about  $47,000.  The  pro- 
prietor rents  1400  acres  of  his  land  to 
Japanese  tenants,  they  paying  him  one- 
half  the  rice  crop  for  the  use  of  the  land, 
water  and  seed.  During  the  time  of 
harvftsrt;  many  Americans  are  employed 
as  drivers  of  wagons,  and  wherever  help 
is  needed  in  threshing. 

The  Japanese  rice  farm  which  ranks 
second  in  size  is  located  at  Mackey,  Whar- 
ton county,  seven  miles  from  Wharton, 
the  county  seat.  The  owner  of  this  prop- 
erty came  there  from  Webster,  Texas, 
in  January,  1907,  and  bought  2224  acres 
of  land  at  $25  an  acre,  agreeing  to  pay 
for  the  land  in  ten  equal  installments, 
with  interest  at  7  per  cent  on  the  un- 
paid principal.  There  are  now  living 
on  this  plantation  17  men,  6  women  and 
12  children,  7  of  the  children  having 
been  bom  in  America.  The  proprietor 
of  this  farm  rents  a  large  number  of 
acres  to  his  tenants,  receiving  two-fifths 
of  the  crop  as  rent;  the  landlord  fur- 
nishes the  land,  the  water  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop  and  the  ten- 
ant houses. 

The  Japanese  rice  farm  third  in  size 
is  10  miles  from  Beaumont,  in  the  town 
of  Pannett.  The  proprietor  of  this  farm 
was  a  banker  and  wealthy  land  owner 
in  Japan.  Having  heard  of  the  wonder- 
ful opportunity  offered  for  rice  culture 
in  Southern  Texas,  he  decided  to  come 
to  America  and  try  life  as  a  rice  farmer. 
He  settled  in  Pannett  in  the  year  1905, 
purchasing  1734  acres  of  land  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000.  He  has  no  tenants,  and  man- 
ages the  farm  himself,  working  all  of  it 
by  means  of  farm  laborers.  There  are 
employed  on  his  land  four  Japanese  be< 
side  himself,  the  rest  of  the  work 
being  done  by  Amgrifj^gii  and  negroes. 
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The  largest  group  of  Japanese  riee 
growers  is  situated  in  Webster.  Three 
rice  farms,  with  a  total  of  1857  acres, 
are  owned,  and  two  are  rented,  with  a 
total  of  850  acres.  Sixty-six  men,  eight 
women  and  two  children  live  there.  This 
is  the  largest  settlement  of  Japanese  in 
the  State,  but  the  farms  are  widely  scat- 
tered. 

TRUCK    FARMS 

The  Japanese  truck  farms  near  Hous- 
ton and  League  City  may  be  mentioned 
as  illustrative  of  general  conditions. 
The  four  farms  owned  by  the  truckers 
average  29  acres  in  area  and  the  four 
that  are  rented  40  each.  They  cultivate 
less  than  10  acres  each,  and  practice  the 
most  intensive  methods  of  culture;  no 
space  is  wasted,  and  every  inch  of 
ground  that  they  have  in  cultivation  is 
made  to  produce  something.  This  is  a 
characteristic  for  which  the  Americans 
praise  the  Japanese.  The  vegetables 
they  sell  are  always  cleaner,  fresher  and 
more  attractive  in  appearance  than 
those  placed  on  the  market  by  the  or- 
dinary farmer.  They  raise  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  furnishing  lettuce,  cabbage, 
radishes,  potatoes,  com  and  other  staples 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Houston.  The  Jap- 
anese, however,  usually  want  to  be  rice 
farmers,  and  the  trucking  industry  is 
•but  one  of  the  stepping-stones  to  a  rice 
farm. 

The  two  orange  farms  owned  by  the 
Japanese  in  Texas  are  located  in  League 
City  and  comprise  36  and  40  acres  re- 
spectively. About  half  the  land  in  each 
case  has  been  planted  to  oranges,  but 
as  these  orchards  have  been  planted  only 
four  years  the  results  can  not  be  pre- 


dicted. Judging  from  the  success  that 
the  Americans  have  had  with  their  or- 
chards it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Japanese  attempts  will  be  prof- 
itable also. 

NURSERY  PRODUCTS 

Like  the  orange  orchards,  the  commer- 
cial nurseries  are  recent  innovations  in 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. One  of  the  nurseries  is  located 
at  Mission,  Hidalgo  County.  Mission 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  county,  in 
the  midst  of  newly  opened  land,  made 
serviceable  by  building  irrigation  canals 
and  pumping  water  into  them  from  the 
Rio  Grande,  thus  supplying  water  to 
large  tracts  of  land  that  have  hitherto 
been  useless  for  agriculture.  The  pro- 
prietor came  to  the  locality  April  20, 
1909,  and  took  options  on  1200  acres  at 
$12  per  acre;  he  also  secured  rights  on 
20  acres  of  land  nearer  town  for  $100 
per  acre.  None  of  this  land  was  avail- 
able for  agriculture  until  the  water  had 
been  secured,  so  he  rented  400  acres  of 
land  at  $8  per  acre  per  year,  including 
the  price  of  water.  The  proprietor  of 
this  tract  proposes  to  organize  a  stock 
company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to 
be  laid  out  in  buying  and  improving 
more  land  and  building  irrigation 
ditches.  If  the  plans  work  out  success- 
fuUy  one  of  the  most  extensive*  nursery 
projects  in  the  South  will  be  established. 

In  Alvin  is  located  the  main  nursery 
area  of  the  Alvin  Japanese  Nursery,  a 
company  composed  of  two  Japanese. 
They  own  462  acres  in  Alvin  and  13 
acres  near  the  city  limits  of  Houston. 
At  Alvin  they  grow  all  their  stock,  mak- 
mg  a  specialty  of^o,rat,^«^«^^a^1^. 
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In  Homrton  they  have  an  office  and  dis- 
play ground.  The  orange  and  fig  trees 
are  sold  both  to  the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  trade.  The  nursery  was  started 
only  four  years  ago,  yet  they  now  have 
75  acres  in  fruit  trees.  By  having  an 
office  in  Houston  it  saves  their  custom- 
ers from  an  extra  trip  to  Alvin  to  in- 
spect the  stock  and  tlieir  orange  groves. 

The  orange  grown  most  extensively  is 
the  Satsuma,  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try from  Japan  several  years  ago.  The 
frxiit  is  well  received  in  the  market.  That 
raised  in  Texas  is  said  to  be  superior 
in  size,  of  much  better  quality,  and  of 
earlier  maturity  than  that  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  nursery  industry  that  has 
been  started  by  the  Japanese,  as  the  or- 
chards are  just  in  their  infancy,   but 


those  who  have  knowledge  of  such  crops 
and  have  taken  care  to  inspect  the  w:ork 
done  by  the  Japanese  say  that  they  have 
made  a  successful  start.  The  nursery- 
men sell  their  products  throughout  the 
State,  shipping  the  young  fruit  stock 
wherever  it  is  ordered,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  a  well-established  business  seems 
assured. 

Houston  is  the  center  of  the  Japanese 
in  Texas,  and  there  is  located  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Japanese  Industrial 
Company,  who  has  hils  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco.  This  man  helps  the  Jap- 
anese when  they  come  to  Houston  either 
to  sell  or  buy  goods.  No  co-operative 
marketing  has  developed  among  these 
people,  yet  having  a  sort  of  a  sales  agent, 
as  it  were,  permits  the  Japanese  to  se- 
cure better  prices  than  they  would  if 
left  to  their  own  resources. 


SOME  APPETITE 


Poor  Mary  Ann  was  positively  sick  of  it.  From  morning  till  night  her  mistress 
bullied  her,  accusing  her  of  wilful  extravagance  and  other  domestic  crimes. 

For  weeks  M.  A.  bore  the  accusations  heroically ;  but  the  breaking  point  came 
eventually,  when  she  didn't  care  a  hang  what  happened.  In  this  spirit  she 
approached  her  mistress  and  solemnly  reported  that  the  coal  cellar  was  bare. 

**Just  like  you!''  nagged  the  missus.  *'I  don't  know  what  you  do  with  the 
coals !   You  must  eat  them ! ' ' 

An  hour  or  two  later  Mary  Ann  had  to  make  it  known  in  the  land  that  there 
were  no  more  candlas  in  store. 

**  Candles  gone !"  snapped  the  old  lady  irritably.  **Why,  I  bought  half  a  pound 
less  than  a  month  ago ! ' ' 

**Yes,  ma'am."  rejoined  the  maid  of  all  work  tartly;  *'but  I  ate  them  so  that 
I  could  swallow  the  ooal  more  easily!"  Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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Shadows  of  Desire 


BY 
WILUAM  HARPER  DEAN 


OULD  Hem  never  come!     At 

W  first  the  isolation  with  its 
strange  night  sounds  fasci- 
nated him;  now  it  began  to 
torture  Hays'  nerves.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  lonesome  for  something 
that  had  but  partly  come  into  his  life,  a 
lonesoineness  that  grew  and  grew  until 
he  began  to  hear  a  voice  in  every  scented 
night  breeze  and  see  a  dusky  face  in  each 
shadow  that  floated  and  drifted  beneath 
a  huge,  nickel-plated  moon. 

He  shifted  the  pillow  under  his  head 
and  dreamed  through  the  maze  of  moon- 
lit mesquite.  Suddenly  the  high,  queru- 
lous wail  of  a  coyote  speared  the  silence, 
and  even  as  it  died  lingeringly  in  the 
brute's  throat  another  and  another  an- 
swered until  the  man's  spine  chilled. 
Strange  it  is  what  isolation  does  for  a 
big,  red-blooded  man. 

**Hell!"  he  muttered,  sitting  up  on 
the  edge  of  his  cot;  **I  wonder  what 
ever  made  people  think  they  'd  be  able  to 
live  in  a  country  like  this!'' 

He  scratched  a  match  before  putting 
his  feet  to  the  bare  flooir  and  swore  again 
as  a  big  scorpion  scuttled  for  cover,  its 
jointed  tail  arched  over  its  back  and 
quivering  at  the  barb.  He  drew  on  his 
Aoes  and  stepped  cautiously  out  of  the 
tent,  where  he  stood,  arms  akimbo,  look- 
ing first  at  the  moon  and  then  in  the 
direction  whence  came  the  shrill  wails. 

It  was  too  beautiful  a  night  to  lose 
through  sleep,  he  contented  himself  with 
thinking;  yet  his  great  muscles  ached 
with  the  strain  of  tramping  and  search- 
ing through  a  long,  blistering  day.  Oth- 
er nights  he  had  slept,  but  on  this  one 
he  felt  strangely  alone  with  his  thoughts 
and  dreams.  His  brown  skin  looked 
browner  in  the  mellow  glow,  and  his 
great  height  and  bulk  seemed  greater  as 
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he  stood  silhouetted  against  the  moon. 
The  black,  curly  hair  fringed  a  high 
forehead,  and  the  eyes  were  brown. 

He  re-entered  the  tent  and  threw  him- 
self upon  his  cot.  Outside  the  coyotes 
howled  with  now  and  then  the  deep, 
booming  note  from  a  lobo.  But  the  man 
did  not  hear  them  now;  he  was  letting 
the  little  flame  of  something  hidd^i 
crackle  and  snap  with  a  vim  that  made 
him  toss  and  breathe  deeply.  With  Hem 
he  had  come  just  a  month  ago,  and  it 
was  on  their  departure  from  the  little 
Mexican  town,  ablaze  with  lights,  vibrat- 
ing with  the  splash  of  fountidns  and 
slow,  plaintive  music  that  he  had  first 
seen  her.  No,  he  could  swear  that  he 
had  seen  her  at  the  bull-ring  at  S&ita- 
moros,  but  it  ^vas  not  like  the  sight  of 
her  that  dreamy  night  there  when  cig- 
arette-smioking  chaps  in  black  sashes  and 
huge  sombreros  tinkled  and  strummed  a 
languid,  sensuous  air  to  the  writhing 
and  swaying  of  a  girl  who  snapped  and 
flashed  her  eyes — ^Hem  had  likened  it 
to  the  writhings  of  a  rattler;  to  the 
great,  brown-eyed  Hays  it  was  the 
dream  for  youth. 

Hem  had  gone  for  the  nearest  adobe 
village;  their  supplies  were  runnnig  low 
and  the  monthly  report  must  be  started 
on  its  tortuous,  labyrinthine  course  until 
finally  it  should  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
and  find  its  way  into  the  brass  and  ma- 
hogany offices  of  a  certain  body  of  men 
who  believed  gold  to  be  out  there  and 
who  backed  their  belief  with  their 
money.  Hays  had  invested  his  money 
and  brains. 

And  what  was  there  about  the  little, 
black-eyed  dancer  to  stick  in  his  heart 
and  brain? — ^he  who  had  tickled  Moor- 
ish beauties  under  the  chin  as  they 
danced  for  him;  he  who  had  hummed. 
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half  drunk,  while  the  olive-skinned  girl 
had  danced  the  fandango  and  cast  her 
hot,  Southern  glances  against  a  barren, 
rocky  breast.  To  be  sure,  what  was 
there,  he  thought?  Perhaps  it  was 
the  isolation  and  silence  that  revives  last 
impressions,  the  loneliness  that  coaxes 
and  feeds  man's  primitive  passions  that 
never  once  are  lost  but  lie  screened  by 
finer,  superficial  instincts. 

**Sh-h!  Ramona!''  he  whispered  sud- 
denly, rising  warily  upon  his  elbow,  his 
^es  dancing,  his  breast  heaving.  *  *  Sh-h ! 
Bamonal" 

He  rose  noiselessly,  his  eyes  staring 
through  the  open  tent  flaps.  Like  a  cat 
he  crept  and  stole  forward.  There  was 
a  soft,  purring,  inarticulate  cry  as  he 
reached  out  his  arms  and  clasped  them 

about .    And  the  light  in  his  eyes 

the  instant  before  he  awoke  was  wonder- 
ful to  see. 


A  week,  two  weeks  had  dragged  away, 
with  their  eternity  of  roasting  sun  and 
brilliant  nights.  The  man  talked  with 
himself  and  then  to  another.  When  the 
first  shaft  of  crimson  drove  up  over  the 
motionless,  blue-hazed  mesquite  and  sent 
the  night  soimds  to  silence,  he  opened 
his  eyes  smiling;  then  a  dark  frown 
gathered  and  stayed  with  him  all  the 
day  long.  The  lust  and  inspiration  of 
the  search  became  a  thing  of  the  past; 
when  his  little  pick  bit  into  the  seamed 
wall  of  some  ancient  formation  and  the 
little  fossils  crumbled  about  his  feet  he 
no  longejr  breathed  hard  and  watched 
with  snapping  eyes.  It  was  drudgery 
now;  gold  will  not  satiate  the  deeper 
craving.  It  was  drudgery  to  cook  his 
simple  meals,  drudgery  to  chart  his  ex- 
plorations, savage  glee  to  drive  a  steel- 
nosed  bullet  through  some  gaunt,  prowl- 
ing wolf.  Only  with  the  quick  fall  of 
night  did  he  change. 

He  hurried  to  be  at  his  tent  when  it 
came,  and  then  bolted  his  meal  with 
nervous  impatience ;  for  he  did  not  want 
to  see  the  fire  glow.  He  wanted  the 
moon  and  the  moon  alone.  Then  he  sat 
propped  against  the  tent-pole  and 
watched  it. 

It  was  shining  on  her,  he  thought, 
away  back  there  dancing,  perhaps,  for 
those  who  could  never  read  a  woman's 
^es  nor  feel  her  warm  breath  at  twenty 
paces.     And  he  in  his  isolation  talked 


to  the  night  sounds  of  her,  and  they  an- 
swered him. 

A  shadow  stole  like  a  phantom  across 
the  moon ;  he  cautiously  turned  his  head 
and  smiled. 

*  *  Ramona,  Ramona !    Is  it  you  1 ' ' 

It  was  but  a  wisp  of  cloud  torn  from 
the  sky  of  other  lands  where  rain  falls, 
a  little  fragment  that  was  lost  and  wan- 
dering like  himself.  He  looked  at  it 
while  his  smile  faded  and  an  expression 
of  mute  sympathy  took  its  place;  he 
understood  the  pathos  in  that  little  film 
of  vapor. 

So,  from  a  leaping,  pulsing  heart- 
sur^e  that  first  came  when  he  saw  her, 
something  else  developed  and  grew ;  and 
as  subtly  and  gently  did  it  replace  his 
first  emotions.  He  encouraged  it, 
though  he  need  not,  human  that  he  was, 
until  out  there  his  breast  heaved,  his 
lips  quivered  and  his  eyes  dilated.  Prom 
his  cot  he  watched  through  the  open 
flaps,  watched  and  waited  for  her  to 
come  as  she  had  surely  done  that  night 
he  thought  and'  dreamed.  And  his  faith 
was  even  childish. 

It  was  all  that  kept  him  alive,  this 
faith.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
felt  the  torrid  heat;  he  began  to  tread 
more  cautiously  through  the  brush  and 
to  shudder  at  the  rattler's  whirr.  It  was 
hell  by  day  and  heaven  by  night.  This 
dutifiJ  striving  by  day  he  followed  for 
the  recompense  that  was  his  when  the 
shadows  fell;  it  was  like  piercing  his 
arm  with  a  needle  for  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  drawing  it  out. 

He  did  not  care  now  if  Hem  never 
came.  He  knew  that  his  coming  would 
bring  an  end  to  his  dream  life,  for  then 
voices,  other  voices,  would  sound  by 
night,  and  at  the  sound  of  them  she 
would  vanish  as  silently  as  she  had  come. 
He  prayed  that  he  might  find  her  before 
Hem  should  come.  He  prayed  that 
Hem  would  lose  the  trail  and  die  in  the 
brush.  Perhaps  a  rattler  would  get  him 
some  night  as  he  slept  pillowed  upon  his 
saddle ;  maybe  a  centipede  would  do  the 
kind  deed.  Then,  too,  he  thought  with  a 
brutal  smirk,  there  was  the  poisoned 
spring  that  ran  from  the  side  of  the  can- 
yon and  that  he  had  forgotten  to  warn 
him  against  when  he  left — all  these 
things  might  conspire  to  let  him  keep 
his  own.  If  Hem  had  come  some  night 
as  he  sat  there  alone  and  whispered  to 
her  shadow,  he  would  have  shot  him  out 
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of  his  saddle.   But  Hem  had  not  come. 

Tonight  he  slept  fitfully.  Once  a 
coyote  wailed  and  wailed  like  the  cry  of 
death.  He  awoke  with  a  start,  swore, 
then  dropped  back  to  sleep  once  more. 

The  coyote  ceased  his  wailing,  the 
gentle  breeze  died,  even  the  crickets  and 
night  sounds  that  are  only  felt  when 
they  die  hushed  until  a  wonderful  cool 
silence  wakened  him  gently  and  peace- 
fully. He  felt  a  presence;  his  nostrils 
dilated  at  the  subtle  perfume  that 
brought  with  it  the  breath  of  that  night 
when  he  had  seen  her  dance,  the  tinkle, 
tinkle  of  guitar  and  plaintive  Spanish 
song.    Slowly  he  opened  his  eyes. 

Straight  through  the  open  flaps  he 
watched  with  bated  breath  and  thump- 
ing heart.  It  was  like  the  hush  that 
heralds  the  coming  of  night  spirits ;  and 
as  he  waited,  trembling,  a  shadow  stole 
out  of  the  little  twisted  thicket  and  float- 
ed to  him  through  the  silvery  light.  It 
reached  his  tent  door,  paused  and  half 
turned.  The  great  silent  moon  lit  the 
brown,  velvet  skin  and  rich,  red  lips. 
There  was  the  ebony,  straight  hair  and 
the  deep  eyes  that  burned  his  soul.  A 
mantUla  floated  about  her  shoulders. 
She  stood  there  as  though  waiting  for 
him,  while  he  felt  her  warm  breath  and 
his  heart  jiunped  and  floundered. 

*'Ramona!" 

The  passionate  whisper  was  saturated 
with  a  strong  man's  yearning,  a  yearn- 
ing that  hell  itself  could  not  quell. 

**Ramona!" 

He  stole  forward  and  stood  trembling 
lest  she  vanish. 

She  smiled  and  touched  a  finger  tip  to 
her  lips.  He  crept  forward  and  shot 
out  his  hands.  They  caught  her  shoul- 
ders, and  at  the  touch  of  her  warm  s^n 
his  pulse  drove  hot  blood  into  unknown 
cells  and  veins  of  his  quivering  body. 
He  dasped  her  to  his  breast  and  crushed 
the  ready  lips  with  his  own. 

''BamcHia!    You  have  come  to  me!'' 

She  pulled  herself  free  and  smiled  like 
a  goddess.  ^'Because  I  read  your  eyes 
and  heard  your  heart, ' '  she  whispered  in 
the  rich,  warm  tongue  of  her  fathers. 

*'And  you  are  mine!  You'll  be  mine 
forever?"  His  voice  was  pathetic  fear; 
he  spoke  in  her  own  tongue  now,  for  it 
alone  could  give  accent  to  the  voice  from 
his  heart. 

** Perhaps;  but  come  with  me."    She 


clutched  his  arm  and  led  him  throu^^ 
the  thicket. 

** Where?  Why  should  we  go T  Where 
are  you  leading  me  T " 

** Would  you  not  follow  your  love!" 
she  asked,  looking  up  and  searching  his 
eyes. 

''To  hell!"  he  answered  hotly,  and 
kissed  her  again. 

They  left  the  thicket  behind  them  and 
stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  She 
stopped  and  sank  down  on  crossed  knees. 
He  snatched  her  up  and  held  her  bodily 
in  his  great  arms,  then  sat  down  with 
her  yielding  form  held  close  against  his 
breast,  her  head  pillowed  in  iJ^e  hoUow 
of  his  arm.  A  gentle  breeze  crept  up  to 
them  from  out  the  river  and  the  cridcets 
began  to  cheep.  That  was  all,  just  these 
two  and  the  night,  and  no  haroh  sound 
broke  the  enchantment. 

Neither  spoke.  She  nestled  her  head 
against  him  and  smiled  when  she  heard 
the  pounding  of  his  heart.  Across  tiie 
river  the  trees  stood  gray  and  silvery  in 
the  moon,  their  festoons  of  moss  shroud- 
ing them  like  silver  cobwebs.  Fireflies 
danced  and  sparkled  with  brave  effort 
to  make  their  little  lights  seen,  and  as 
though  in  deference  to  than  a  film  of 
doud  slipped  across  tiie  moon.  Out 
danced  the  fireflies  through  the  black- 
ness, decking  the  trees,  now  flashing  on 
like  so  m^ny  scattered  sparks,  now  trail- 
ing down  from  the  branches  like  illumi- 
nated Christmas  tinsel.  And  because  the 
river  flowed  dreamily,  the  reflected 
stars  burned  up  from  its  depth  like  lit- 
tle smoky  torches. 
.  ''When  did  you  comet"  he  asked  in 
a  whisper,  clutching  her  tighter  lest  he 
wake  to  find  her  gone. 

"It  has  been  a  long  journey,"  she  an- 
swered, "and  I  knew  not  where  to 
search  for  you.  All  my  life  I  have 
sought  you,  and  tonight  I  have  come  into 
my  own." 

"You  remember  me,  Bamona!" 

"Aye,  I  knew  that  night  it  was  you. 
I  knew  you  had  come  to  me  but  that  I 
must  find  you  again ;  so  I  am  here.  You 
love  met"  she  asked,  simply. 

"Love  you!  You  say  you  knew  me 
that  night  as  you  danced — did  you  not 
see  it  then  t  Why  have  you  come  if  you 
doubt  I  love  you  t" 

"I  believed  you  loved  me,  but  I  saw 
other  things  in  your  eyes,  and  I  have 
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seen  other  things  in  them  this  night.  I 
came  here  to  know  and  to  love  you  aa  I 
have  always  loved  you.  How  do  you 
love  met" 

''Like  a  man  loves  his  mate;  like  the 
mountain  lion  his  mate — like  a  man 
should  love  a  woman ! '' 

He  kissed  her. 

She  shook  her  head  and  tears  glistened 
in  her  eyes. 

''I  feared  it/'  she  said  brokenly,  her 
breath  coming  fast;  **I  fear  that  kiss. 
You  love  me  for  myself — that  was  what 
I  read  that  night.    Now  T  know!'' 

Her  voice  was  bitterness  itself.  She 
struggled  to  free  herself,  but  he  held  her 
so  tightly  she  all  but  cried  out. 

**No!"  he  whispered  fiercely,  and  the 
light  that  flashed  across  his  face  was 
like  the  shadow  of  smoke  against  glaring 
sand.  *'No!  You  shall  not  go!  God 
made  me  a  man  and  you  a  woman.  He 
put  love  into  my  veins  and  you  into  my 
arms  I  If  you  love  me  you  give  yourself 
to  me,  and  I  swear  to  keep  you  through 
eternity.    What  do  you  ask?" 

*'I  ask  to  be  loved  as  our  mothers 
were  loved,"  she  answered  tremulously, 
drooping  her  eyes  under  his  own;  **I 
ask  to  be  loved  that  our  children  may  be 
the  fruit  of  a  stronger  tree  than  burn- 
ing passion — ^no!  I  have  failed  and 
hoped  again  to  fail — ^you  must  let  me 
go!  I  shall  return  to  my  people  and 
you  to  yours." 

She  would  have  left  him,  but  he  clung 
to  her. 

''What  do  you  wish!"  he  said,  almost 
harshly.  "We  have  what  we  love  and 
the  whole  world  to  live  in.  This  place 
will  be  Eden  itself.  There  is  gold  here 
that  I  will  pour  at  your  feet  until  you 
shall  be  more  morfe  wealthy  than  an 
Eastern  princess " 

"We  are  a  poor  people  and  this  is  a 
hard  country,"  she  answered  dully; 
"but  I  do  not  want  the  gold  nor  yourself 
unless  it  be  given  as  it  should." 

"Then  tell  me — ^I  am  too  human  to 
risk  losing  you — ^what  is  itt" 

"It  is  nothing;  it  is  but  the  right, 
that  is  all.  Come  with  me  to  my  people 
and  to  the  priest  that  they  may  look 
upon  us  and  bless  our  lives.  Then  we 
shall  be  happy  for  life  and  my  soul  be 
free  hereafter." 

"Bamona!  You  sought  me  out  and 
I  you ;  why  should  we  care  for  anything 
but  each  other?   i  tell  you  I  am  a  strong 


man  and  love  you  with  the  power  of  ten 
thousand.  Here — ^here  wo  shall  live  for 
eternity  as  one  in  the  sight  of  God — as 
mates — and  I  tell  you  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  to  take  you  from  me !  We  shall 
not  seek  out  your  people  nor  the  priest 
nor  any  living  man  I  When  my  man  re- 
turns 111  kill  him  before  he  looks  upon 
you — ^no  man  but  I  shall!  I  tell  you 
there  is  the  wealth  of  the  Incas  in  these 
canyons  and  the  burning  love  of  a  strong 
man — all  ^ours!  You  11  stay  here  with 
me  forever!" 

She  yielded  to  his  kisses,  her  eyes  half 
closed.  "Yes,"  she  whispered,  so  low 
that  he  might  not  have  heard  her,  "I 
give  myself  to  you,  for  you  are  the 
stronger.  But  you  will  make  atonement 
for  my  soul." 

He  laughed  aloud.  "What  shall  it 
bet" 

She  left  his  arms  and  stood  before 
him  with  her  back  to  the  moon  and  the 
river,  the  gentle  breeze  playing  with  the 
black  hair  and  filmy  manMla.  She  put 
her  hand  into  the  bosom  and  unclasped  a 
tiny  crucifix  with  the  slender  golden 
chain  still  about  it. 

"Across  the  river  stands  a  cross  and 
mound  of  rock  put  there  by  penitent 
souls.  You  will  hang  this  upon  tiie  cross 
while  I  pray  for  my  soul." 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  laughed 
again,  a  low,  gentle,  devil-may-care 
laugh. 

"Ill  make  this  my  Hellespont!"  he 
cried,  kissing  her,  and  took  the  crucifix 
from  her  outstretched  hand. 

He  stepped  into  the  river,  tmned  to 
her  and  smiled.  "Ill  hang  it  about  my 
own  neck,"  he  called,  "until  I  find  the 
cross.  It's  a  long  swim  and  a  damnable 
current;  but  I'm  more  than  man  this 
night  I" 

His  body  went  flashing  waist-high 
through  the  moon-flecked  water  that  rip- 
pled and  swirled  about  him  like  phos- 
phorescent ink. 

He  reached  the  other  shore.     For  a 

moment  the  moon  showed  him  standing 

with   arms  outstretched  to  the  starry 

heavens;  then  he  plunged  in  and  was 

fighting  his  way  back. 

•        ••••• 

Pink  day  was  creeping  through  the 
mesquite  when  a  man  leaped  from  his 
pony  and  dashed  into  the  tent.  It  was 
empty. 

He  called  in  vain^    He  fireda^bpt 
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that  evoked  a  last  dismal  cry  from  a  coy-  The  great  man  rose  to  his  knees  and 
ote.  His  frightened  eyes  caught  the  turned  his  ashen,  tear-stained  face  to- 
fresh,  single  trail — Hays'  trail — that  led  ward  Hem. 

through  the  brush,  and  like  one  who  runs  *  *  There 's  no  cross  over  there, ' '  he  mut- 

from  one  horror  to  another  he  sped  over  tered  hoarsely,  sweeping  his  arm  at  the 

it  until  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  other  shore.     **But  I  found  one  on  my 

Hays  was  there,  his  great,  trembling  side  of  the  river." 

body  prostrated  before  a  tiny  wooden  He  walked  to  Hem. 

cross  that  rose  from  a  mound  of  stones.  "Come  on,"  he  commanded,  taking 

"Hays,  Hays!    For  Gk)d's  sake,  man  his  arm  and  leading  through  the  brush; 
!"  "I  dreamed  I  washed  my  soul!" 


WILLIE  WAS  WILLING 

Grandfather  (enthusiastically) — ^I  say,  Willie,  don't  you  want  to  go  through  a 
toyshop  with  me  this  afternoon  and  see  all  the  pretty  things? 

Twentieth  Century  Child  (indifferently) — I'm  willing  to,  grandfather,  if  you 
will  get  any  pleasure  out  of  it. 

CRITICISM  IDEAL 

They  were  strolling  players — at  least,  that's  what  th^  called  themselves. 
Their  talent  was  as  sm^  as  their  efforts  were  great.  To  add  to  this  they  arrived 
at  the  little  country  town  minus  their  costumes  and  rather  hazy  as  to  their  lines. 

However,  the  performance  took  place,  albeit  it  was  a  ** frost"  of  the  worst 
description.  They  expected  a  fearful  roasting  from  the  reporter  of  the  paper,  and 
there  was  a  rush  next  morning  for  the  local  rag. 

But  with  true  hospitality  to  strangers  the  following  paragraph  appeared: 

*'The Company  appeared  last  night  at  the  Town  HaJl  in  *East  Lynne.' 

The  ventilation  of  the  theatre  was  perfect,  and  the  orchestra  rendered  a  number 
of  pleasing  selections." 

THEN  HE  TUMBLED 

Weary,  worn,  wretched  and  woebegone  was  he.  So  much  so  that  he  attracted 
the  Sfympathy  of  the  passing  stranger. 

** What's  the  trouble!"  asked  the  Good  Samaritan  kindly.  ''Anything  I  can 
do,  old  chapT" 

"No,  thanks,"  moaned  the  victim.    *'Only  please  go  away  and  leave  me." 

*'Yes,  but,"  hazarded  the  stranger,  *' perhaps  it  would  relieve  you  if  you  told 
me  about  it." 

**Well,  it's  this  way,"  came  the  reply.  ''I've  been  teaching  a  girl  to  ride  a 
bicycle.  I've  wheeled  her  miles;  she's  fallen  on  me;  I've  paid  for  the  hire  of  the 
machine;  I've  boiled  with  the  heat" — 

"Poor  chap!"  interrupted  the  stranger.  "And  now  she's  jilted  you — eht" 

"No,  worse  than  that,"  came  the  mournful  answer.  "Last  evening  I  went  on 
the  pier,  and  discovered  that  she's  a  trick  cyclist  in  an  athletic  troupe!" 

Then  he  collapsed— done  to  the  world.  The  blow  had  been  ^^^^^^WKqip 
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N  the  June  number  I  discussed 
the  scope*,  character  and  aim 
of  the  work  of  the  National 
Citizens'  League  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  a  Sound  Banking 
System,  gave  the  objects  of  the  League 
which,  it  believes,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  panics 
and  briefly  discussed  the  application  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  in  its  report  to  Con- 
gress on  January  8. 

There  is  only  one  test  to  be  applied 
to  any  scheme  of  banking  and  monetary 
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reform:  Does  it  do  away  with  the  ob- 
vious defects  in  the  present  system  and 
make  provision  against  disturbances  in 
the  credit  machinery  ? 

The  situation  is  neither  difficult  nor 
very  simple.  Anything  involving  a 
change  in  a  system  of  such  universal  ap- 
plication as  banking  always  presents  dif- 
ficulties. There  is  always  hatred  of  in- 
novation. There  is  always  opposition  to 
change  in  anything  that  is  established, 
whether  what  is  established  is  good  or 
bad.  In  regard  to  monetary  matters 
there  is  always  prejudice  and  crankism 
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to  contend  with.  In  regard  to  anything 
political  there  is  always  passion  and  par- 
tisanship to  be  reckoned  with. 

But  in  its  broader  aspects  banking  re- 
form is  simple.  There  is  an  organization 
of  credit  machinery  in  existence.  It  has 
defects.  Experience  has  taught  what 
the  defects  are.  In  addition  to  these 
teachings  there  are  certain  correlaries 
whose  necessity  is  proved  by  demonstra- 
tion of  the  theorem. 

The  chief  aim  is  to  secure  a  currency 
which  will  be  adequate  to  all  the  needs 
of  business.  Currency,  in  this  sense, 
covers  every  medium  of  exchange  in 
use — gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  national 
bank  notes,  of  course,  and  checks  and 
drafts  also. 

CHECKS  AND  DRAFTS 

Checks  and  drafts — orders  on  banks 
for  transfers  of  credit — are  the  Nation 's 
chief  currency.  In  cities  where  banking 
facilities  are  ample,  more  than  98  per 
cent  of  the  exchanges  of  goods  are  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  transfer  of  bank 
credits  through  the  instrumentality  of 
checks  and  drafts.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts where  banking  facilities  are  less 
adequate,  the  percentage  runs  sometimes 
as  low  as  fifty.  In  general  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  country's  exchanges 
are  effected  in  this  currency. 

By  utilizing  this  form  of  currency  the 


country  is  enabled  to  do  nine  times  as 
much  business  as  it  would  if  what  is  or- 
dinarily termed  money  were  the  only 
medium  through  which  exchanges  of 
goods  could  be  effected.  The  fifystem 
which  gives  rise  to  this  deposit  currency 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  organization  of 
credit  and  banks  are  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  operated. 

Commercial  banking  is,  then,  the 
means  whereby  we  utilize  credit  in  the 
making  of  business  exchanges — of  pay- 
ing for  goods  with  goods.  By  the  organi- 
zation of  credit  facilities  through  the 
instrumentality  of  banks  means  are  pro- 
vided for  the  exchange  of  goods  for 
goods  without  .necessarily  using  any 
money  at  all.  Banks  are  the  public  book- 
keepers. 

This  medium  of  exchange,  represented 
by  checks  and  drafts,  is  called  deposit 
currency  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
created  by  bank  deposits.  A  common 
error  is  that  a  bank  deposit  is  usually 
created  by  placing  a  sum  of  actual 
money  in  the  bank.  This  error  extends 
to  the  belief  that  the  purpose  of  the  de- 
positor is  to  insure  the  safe  keeping  of 
his  money.  Of  course  such  a  means  of 
creating  a  bank  deposit  is  common 
enough  and  such  purpose  on  the  deposi- 
tor's part  is  also  common.  But  by  far 
the  greater  amount  of  bank  deposits  re- 
sult from  loans  to  customers.  There  are 
three  banking  functions — deposit,  dis- 
count and  note  issue.  The  note  issue 
function  is  dispensable.  State  banks  can- 
not issue  notes  and  many  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  banks  in  the  country  are 
organized  under  State  laws.  But  de- 
posit and  discount  are  indispensable. 
Banks  must  receive  deposits  and  make 
loans  or  they  are  not  banks. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  LOAN 

When  a  business  man  gets  a  loan  at 
a  bank,  what  does  he  obtain  ?  Money,  if 
he  wants  money,  but  customarily  he  does 
not  take  it.  He  receives,  in  exchange 
for  his  promise  to  pay  at  a  future  date, 
the  right  to  draw  checks  against  a  de- 
posit account.  He  writes  such  checks  in 
payment  of  his  bills  as  they  fall  due. 

The  checks  so  written  are  deposited 
in  banks  and  go  to  the  clearing  house, 
which  is  the  device  whereby  the  banks 
set  the  checks  they  receive  on  deposit  off 
against  each  other.  Balances  are  struck 
and  only  these  balance^  VSjiO®^!^^  ^'^ 
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easy  to  see  that  in  this  way  shoes  may 
be  paid  for  in  beef,  flour  may  be  bought 
with  coal,  railroad  cars  may  be  bought 
with  iron  ore — in  any  event,  the  value  of 
one  commodity  is  set  off  against  the 
value  of  another  commodity  in  bank 
credits.  The  currency  used  is  the  de- 
posit currency  represented  by  checks 
and  drafts. 

This  deposit  currency,  while  not  a 
modem  device,  has  come  to  be  more  and 
more  extensively  used  as  banks  have 
increased  in  number. 

In  this  country,  down  to  the  Civil 
War,  exchanges  of  goods  were  performed 
chiefly  by  passing  some  form  of  money 
from  buyer  to  seller.  Checks  were  used 
but  little.  Today  the  scheme  is  reversed. 
Checks  on  deposits  are  the  usual  means 
of  payment.  Gold  is  seldom  seen.  There 
is  a  gold  standard,  in  which  prices  and 
contracts  are  expressed,  and  into  which 
our  various  kin<^  of  money  are  convert- 
ible, but  the  use  of  hand-to-hand  money 
is  small  compared  to  the  use  of  deposit 
currency.  In  the  latter  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  fifty  years.  Our 
supply  of  bank  notes  has  risen  from 
$300,000,000  to  $700,000,000  in  this 
time ;  deposits  have  risen  from  $600,000,- 
000  to  $4,400,000,000,  and  in  the  last  fig- 
ure only  deposits  in  national  banks  are 
included,  these  statistics  being  more 
ready  of  access. 

MODERN  METHOD  OP  EXCHANGE 

In  other  words,  modem  business  has 
created  a  method  of  exchanging  goods  by 
expressing  their  value  in  dollars.  Loans 
are  made  on  the  value  thus  expressed, 
and  the  value  takes  the  form  of  a  de- 
posit account  to  the  credit  of  the  bor- 
rower. Thus  goods  on  the  way  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  are  coined  into  means 
of  payment.  Transactions  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mill- 
ions of  dollars  are  in  this  way  performed 
annually  by  the  deposit  currency. 

This  deposit  currency  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  any  other  kind.  It  is  abso- 
lutely flexible.  A  business  transaction — 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods — creates 
in  this  way  the  currency  it  needs,  and 
when  the  transaction  is  completed  the 
currency  is  canceled.  There  can  be  no 
inflation — ^no  over-expansion.  The  goods 
are  in  existence  and  are  expressed,  for 
convenience,  in  terms  of  dollars.  This 
currency,  created  by  demand,  rises  and 
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falls  in  quantity  with  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  exchanges  of  commodities.  It  is 
perfectly  elastic  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  purpose  it  serves. 

Thus  banks  perform  a  service  that  is 
indispensable  to  modem  business.  They 
make  this  business  possible.  They  sup- 
ply the  credit  facilities  which  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  buy  his  raw  material 
and  convert  it  into  a  finished  product. 
They  supply  the  means  whereby  job- 
ber or  retailer  buys  this  product  and 
gets  it  to  the  consumer.  The  banker's 
security  is  visibly  a  promissory  note.  His 
real  security  is  the  capacity  of  the  pub- 
lic to  consume  and  its  power  to  pay. 
Every  step  in  the  process  whereby  goods 
are  put  in  form  for  consumption  and  got 
to  the  consumer  may  be  done  on  credit 
furnished  by  banks.  Behind  the  transac- 
tion, at  every  step  until  the  last,  is  the 
commodity  itself.  There  may  be  no  pay- 
ment until  the  consumer  is  reached.  But 
the  consumer  pays — in  money  or  in  bank 
credit,  secured  possibly  by  his  labor  or 
skill.  It  is  right  the  consumer  should 
pay.  He  destroys  the  commodity  as  a 
commercial  reality  by  eating  it,  wearing 
it  or  converting  it  to  a  new  use — diverts 
it  from  the  channels  and  avenues  of 
trade  and  commerce.  He  is  a  new  and 
uncommercial  factor  in  the  process.  The 
money  he  pays  is  transferred  on  down 
the  line,  discharging  every  obligation 
and  completing  the  Bfg'Te^y^^OOgie 
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CAPACITY  OF  PUBLIC  AND  ITS  POWERS 
TO  PAY 

So  the  fact  is,  banks  do  not  trust  those 
to  whom  they  make  loans  in  an  economic 
sense.  They  trust  the  consumer.  The 
capacity  of  the  public  to  consume  and  its 
power  to  pay  is  behind  the  loans  made 
by  commercial  banks.  It  is  the  best  se- 
curity known. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  this  deposit 
currency  is  perfectly  elastic.  The  only 
restriction  on  it  is  the  capacity  of  the 
banks  to  make  loans.  If  banks  could  at 
all  times  meet  all  the  legitimate  demands 
for  loans,  there  would  be  little  in  the 
present  banking  system  of  which  com- 
plaint could  be  made.  If  the  demand 
of  business  for  accommodation  exceeded 
the  capacity  of  the  banks,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  complain.  There  would 
be  merely  lack  of  capital  and  business 
must  accommodate  itself  to  the  capital 
that  exists.  But  there  is  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  the  loaning  power  of 
banks.  The  law  does  not  permit  them  to 
discharge  their  duties  at  times  when  it 
is  most  important  they  should  give  the 
best  service.  There  are,  therefore,  arti- 
ficial restrictions  on  the  deposit  cur- 
rency, and  its  natural  elasticity  is  im- 
paired. It  meets  the  requirements  of 
business  only  when  business  flows  along 
in  its  accustomed  channel. 

But  the  country  needs  other  than  the 


deposit  currency.  It  needs  bank  note 
currency,  and  our  bank  note  currency 
is  not  elastic.  It  is  rigid  and  fixed  in 
amount  by  the  government  bonds  which 
secure  it.  A  bank  note  is  merely  another 
form  of  discharging  the  deposit  obliga- 
tions. It  is  the  same  to  the  bank  whether 
this  obligation  is  discharged  by  grant- 
ing the  depositor  the  right  to  draw 
checks,  which  it  must  pay  on  demand,  or 
giving  him  notes,  which  it  must  redeem 
on  demand.  Under  our  present  system 
these  bank  notes,  being  secured  by  gov- 
ernment bonds,  are  in(»lastic.  There  is 
no  relation,  or  a  very  slight  and  unsat- 
isfactory relation,  between  their  issue, 
their  quantity  and  their  redemption, 
and  the  demands  of  business  for  cur- 
rency. Government  bonds  are  not  issued 
because  they  are  security  for  bank  notes. 
They  are  issued  because  the  government 
needs  money  with  which  to  conduct  its 
operations.  The  plan  of  securing  bank 
notes  by  government  bonds  was  bom  of 
an  exigency  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  National  Bank 
Act.  To  make  a  market  for  government 
bonds,  they  were  made  the  security  for 
national  bank  notes.  To  gain  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  notes,  the  banks  had  to 
buy  the  bonds. 

BONDS  ARE  NOT  ELASTIC 

But  the  bonds  ar.^  not  elastic.    There- 
fore the  notes  they  secure  are  not  elas- 
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tie.  The  country  has  more  currency 
than  it  needs  in  times  of  slack  business, 
and  less  than  it  needs  in  times  when 
business  is  brisk.  Too  much  currency 
stimulates  speculation  and  produces  ex- 
travagance; too  little  hampers  business. 
The  bank  note  currency,  therefore,  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  businesvs 
in  all  seasons. 

Moreover,  the  bonds  themselves  fluc- 
tuate in  value.  If  the  price  is  high,  the 
banks  redeem  their  notes  and  sell  the 
bonds  for  the  profit  they  may  make.  If 
the  price  is  low,  they  buy  bunds  and 
issue  notes,  all  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  less  currency 
or  for  more. 

The  scheme  of  bank  currency  devised 
as  a  war  measure  in  1863  is  the  scheme 
in  force  today.  However  well  it  was 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  e(mditions  that 
obtained  fifty  years  ago.  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  business  conditions  of  to- 
day. Scythes  are  not  used  novv-a-days 
to  cut  the  crop  on  a  20,000-acre  wheat 
ranch. 

As  a  further  complication  of  the  ex- 
isting monetary  system,  there  is  the  in- 
dependent treasur>^  This  is  ono  of  the 
serious  maladjustments  in  the  financial 
scheme.  From  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional history  to  1846  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  keep  its 
funds  on  deposit  in  banking  institutions. 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  in 
the  First  and  Second  United  States 
banks.  Before  the  Second  United  States 
bank  was  abolished  the  public  funds 
were  withdrawn  and  placed  on  deposit 
in  State  banks.  In  the  crisis  of  1837  a 
large  number  of  these  banks  failed  and 
all  others  suspended  specie  payment. 
The  funds  of  the  Government  were  tied 
up  for  a  long  time  and  some  were  never 
recovered. 

INDEPENDENT   TREASURY   SYSTEM 

The  independent  treasury  system 
came  as  a  result  of  these  disastrous  ex- 
periences. It  exists  today  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  as  when  established 
in  1846.  It  provided  (1)  that  there 
should  be  established  in  certain  cities 
government  vaults  in  which  should  be 
deposited  all  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  possible  after  their  r«»- 
ceipt;  (2)  that  all  expenditures  of  the 
government  should  be  by  drafts  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  these 
so-called  sub-treasuries;  and  (3)  that  all 
dues  to  the  government  should  be  paid 
either  in  specie  or  in  the  forms  of  cur- 
rency issued  directly  by  the  government 
and  all  expenses  should  be  paid  in  the 
same. 

The  complete  separation  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  government  fronr 
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the  banking  system  of  the  country  dis- 
turbed the  money  market,  and  thereby 
interfered  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country.    The  reasons  are  obvious. 

Never  has  this  country  been  blessed 
with  a  balanced  budget.  The  receipts  of 
the  government  have  exceeded  expendi- 
tures over  one  series  of  years  and  expen- 
ditures have  exceeded  receipts  for  an- 
other series.  Within  a  given  financial 
period,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  year,  there 
has  been  the  same  alternation  of  sur- 
pluses and  deficits.  The  necessary  out- 
come of  this  condition  has  been  the  with- 
drawal of  money  from  circulation  and 
its  accumulation  in  government  vaults 
during  a  period  in  which  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  and  the  unload- 
ing of  these  accommodations  on  the  mar- 
ket when  the  expenditures  exceeded  the 
receipts. 

Even  the  comparatively  insignificant 
commerce  of  the  period  between  1846 
and  1863  felt  the  effects  of  this  alterna- 
tion of  money  stringencies,  and  money 
surfeits.  With  the  Civil  War  came  the 
prospect  of  the  withdrawal  of  such  enor- 
mous sums  from  circulation  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  was  necessary. 

WHEN   MODIFICATION   CAME 

The  modification  came  in  the  national 
banking  act  of  1863.  By  this  act  the 
Secretary   of   the    Treasury    was   ^iven 


the  discretionary  authority  to  deposit  in 
national  banks  any  government  funds 
save  those  coming  from  duties  on  im- 
ports, provided  the  banks  would  pur- 
chase and  deposit  with  them  as  security 
for  the  funds,  government  bonds.  This 
provision  has  since  been  modified.  Now 
the  Secretary  may  deposit  funds  de- 
rived from  any  source  and  accept  as  se- 
curity other  than  government  bonds  of 
approved  kinds. 

While  the  system  has  undergone  modi- 
fications, it  has  never  been  the  treasur>' 
practice  to  deposit  in  national  banks 
any  but  surplus  funds.  In  the  govern- 
ment vaults  have  always  been  locked  the 
millions  necessary  for  current  expendi- 
tures, and  these  millions  have  always 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

The  difficulties  that  resulted  from 
this  situation  could  be  amplified  by  re- 
citing the  lack  of  control  over  the  bond- 
buying  and  bond-selling  operations  of 
banks,  the  injustice  and  political  fa- 
voritism that  is  unavoidable  in  select- 
ing banks  as  depositories,  and  the  vary- 
ing policies  of  different  secretaries  of  the 
treasury.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
needs  of  business  are  seldom  considered, 
and  when  a  crisis  comes  the  machinery 
is  too  cumbrous  for  mobility.  The  one 
glaring  fact  is  that  the  independent 
treasury  system  has  always  been  a  dis- 
turbing factor  and  always  will  be.  No 
plan  to  mitigate  its  evil  influence  can 
succeed ;  it  must  be  abolished. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  having  made  no 
provision  for  supplying  currency  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  business,  the  govern- 
ment takes  currency  that  may  be  needed 
and  turns  it  back  whether  it  is  needed  or 
not. 

The  bank  note  currency,  secured  by 
bonds,  is  also  unresponsive  in  its  fluc- 
tuations to  currency  needs.  There  are 
three  other  elements  in  our  currency — 
gold,  silver  and  United  States  notes. 

THE  GOLD  ELEMENT 

The  gold  element  constantly  fluctu- 
ates in  volume,  increasing  when  the  out 
put  of  the  gold  mines  increases  and  when 
imports  of  gold  exceed  exports,  and  de- 
creasing when  gold  production  falls  off 
and  when  exports  exceed  imports.  Be- 
tween these  fluctuations  and  the  fluctu- 
ations in  our  needs  for  curre'ncy  there  is 
not  the    slightest    connection.     Durinsr 
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the  seasons  of  the  year  when  currency 
needs  are  at  the  minimum,  the  volume 
of  gold  is  just  as  likely  to  be  at  its  maxi- 
mum as  its  minimum.  The  causes  of  its 
fluctuations  are  distinct  from  those 
which  occasion  fluctuations  in  currency 
needs.  A  necessary  result  is  that 
changes  in  the  volume  of  gold  money  are 
as  likely  to  aggregate  monetary  strin- 
gencies or  plethoras  as  to  relieve  them. 

The  silver  element  in  our  currency 
is  practically  stationary.  Any  changes 
in  its  volume  have  not  been  related  to 
seasonal  and  other  fluctuations  in  cur- 
rency needs. 

The  volume  of  United  States  notes  is 
also  stationary.  Since  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  January  1,  1879,  it  has 
not  changed  a  dollar,  and  will  not  change 
until  Congress  sees  fit  to  legislate.  Leg- 
islation is  not  likely,  and  if  it  came,  it 
would  be  more  likely  action  to  remove 
these  notes  entirely  from  circulation  or 
adjust  their  quantity  to  the  passing 
needs  of  the  government  than  to  make 
this  currency  element  automatically  re- 
sponsive to  the  country's  changing 
needs. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  our  currency, 
aside  from  the  deposit  currency,  consist- 
ing of  two  elements,  stationary  in  vol- 
ume, and  two  which  fluctuate  without 
reference  to  varying  commercial  needs, 
completely  lacks  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  elasticity. 

DEPOSIT  CURRENCY  HAMPERED 

And  the  deposit  currency  is  seriously 
hampered  in  its  flexibility  by  our  sys- 
tem of  scattered  bank  reserves. 

According  to  the  national  banking  law 
there  are  three  groups  of  banks — coun- 
try banks,  reserve  city  banks  and  central 
reserve  city  banks.  Country  banks  are 
obliged  to  hold  in  their  vaults  in  cash  at 
least  6  per  cent  of  their  deposits ;  reserve 
city  banks  12^^  per  cent,  and  central 
reserve  city  banks  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  25  per  cent.  State  bank- 
ing laws,  as  a  general  rule,  follow  the 
national  law  closely  in  regard  to  reserve 
requirements.  The  result  is  that  each 
of  approximately  25,000  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  keeps  from  6  to 
25  per  cent  of  its  deposits  in  cash  in  its 
vaults. 

These  funds,  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars — approximately 
$1,500,000,000— are  entirely  withdrawn 


from  the  service  of  commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  industry  of  the  country. 

The  requirement  of  the  law  is  that 
when  the  reserves  of  a  bank  <irop  to  the 
legal  minimum,  it  must  stop  discounting 
or  loaning,  which  means  that  it  can  not 
loan  a  dollar  to  any  person,  no  matter 
how  great  his  need,  how  important  his 
business,  or  how  good  his  security.  If 
a  national  bank  permits  its  reserves  to 
fall  below  the  minimum,  it  must  make 
good  the  deficiency  within  thirty  days 
or  be  subject  to  the  liability  of  being 
closed  up  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Thus  these  funds  not  only  are 
not  available  for  commercial,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  purposes,  but  can 
not  be  used  for  protection  by  the  banks 
themselves. 

BANK  RESERVES 

Bank  reserves  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
as  a  protection  for  the  bank  in  time  of 
assault^ — as  a  means  of  meeting  a  *  *  run,  * ' 
or  of  satisfying  demands  arising  from 
unusual  causes.  But  if  there  is  an  as- 
sault or  a  run,  the  banks  can  not  use 
their  reserve.  If  there  is  a  panic,  banks 
can  not  use  their  reserve  to  save  their 
customers  or  prevent  disaster  and  fail- 
ure in  the  business  community.  In  fact, 
the  first  thing  a  bank  does,  if  trouble 
comes  or  seems  to  be  impending,  is  to 
bolster  up  its  reserves  by  calling  in  loans 
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aud  refusing  new  discounts.  It  hoards 
cash,  and  everyone  else,  in  a  cast*  where 
it  is  *'each  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost/'  follows  its  example. 

As  there  is  no  real  elasticity  in  the 
four  currency  elements,  the  only  depend- 
ence remaining  is  on  the  deposit  cur- 
rency. But  this,  too.  fails  in  a  crisis 
when  the  banks  stop  making  loans. 
What  elasticity  then  is  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  impaired  or  dt^stroyed  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  reserves  intact. 
There  is  a  failure  to  meet  the  demand  at 
every  point.  Then  the  public  forcefully 
realizes  what  happens. 

To  make  an  elastic  credit  and  cur- 
rency system  that  will  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  business  is,  therefore, 
the  obvious  need  of  the  country.  As  the 
system  of  scattered  reserves  impairs  the 
lending  power  of  banks  and  so  curtails 
the  elasticity  of  the  deposit  currency, 
the  greatest  need  is  co-operative  man- 
agement of  the  reserves  of  the  banks 
and  of  the  government  that  they  may 
be  mobilized  and  made  serviceable  when- 
ever an  emergency  exists. 

The  essential  feature  is  the  gathering 
of  the  scattered  reserves  into  a  central 
reservoir.  With  this  reservoir  every 
bank  would  have  such  connection  that 
by  offering  high  grade  commercial  pa- 
per it  could  always  secure  a  rediscount 
and  so,  under  all  circumstances,  secure 


fimds  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands 
of  its  customers. 

NATIONAL  DISCOUNT  SYSTEM 

This  connection  involves  the  creation 
of  a  national  discount  system;  that  if 
the  providing  of  means  by  which  the 
commercial  paper,  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  reason  of  agricultural,  indastrial 
and  commercial  trade,  will  be  a  live  in- 
stead of  a  dead  asset  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder  until  its  maturity.  Machinery 
must  be  created  by  which  commercial 
paper  will  have  a  market  as  certain  and 
command  a  sale  as  ready  as  the  New- 
York  stock  exchange  offers  for  stocks 
and  bonds.  When  a  bank  can  dispose 
of  its  holdings  of  high  grade  comiifercial 
paper  readily,  its  lending  power  will  be 
sustained;  it  can  go  on  granting  loans 
and  discounts  under  any  conditions ;  the 
elasticity  of  the  deposit  currency  will  be 
unimpaired;  there  will  be  no  panics. 

This  safeguarding  of  the  deposit  cur- 
rency is  important  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  banking  reform  in  proportion  to  its 
use.  But  no  scheme  of  reform  would  he 
complete  if  it  did  not  include  a  plan  for 
making  flexible  the  other  elements  in 
the  currency.  The  remedy  for  tli€  in- 
elasticity of  our  other  currency  is  plain- 
ly the  addition  to  it,  or  the  substitution 
for  one  of  its  present  elements,  of  an 
element  which  will  automatically  adjust 
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itself  to  the  country's  varying  commer- 
cial needs.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
currency  which  can  satisfy  this  require- 
ment so  far  as  our  hand-to-hand  money 
is  concerned — and  that  is  bank  notes  is- 
sued against  commercial  assets. 

The  demand  for  additional  currency 
at  certain  seasons  and  at  other  times 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  presentation 
by  business  men  to  their  banks  of  their 
notes  in  exchange  for  means  of  payment 
— currency,  if  that  is  what  they  want, 
checking  accounts  if  those  better  meet 
their  needs.  If  there  exists  somewhere 
the  authority  to  issue  notes  in  exchange 
for  such  securities,  the  currency  will 
expand  automatically  as  the  need  for  it 
expands.  If  there  exists  a  central  mon- 
ey reservoir  and  banks  no  longer  find 
it  necessary  to  hoard  currency,  these 
notes,  when  no  longer  needed,  will  be 
deposited  in  banks  and  by  them  returned 
to  the  central  reservoir  where  they  can 
be  canceled  and  retired. 

OBVIOUSLY   A   BANKING   MATTER 

It  is  obviously  a  banking  matter  and 
one  with  which  the  government  can  be 
concerned  only  as  a  supervising  and  di- 
recting agency  to  see  that  no  injustices 
are  permitted.  The  government  has  no 
relations  with  the  borrowing  public.  It 
has  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the 
demands  of  business  for  currency  are. 
It  is  not  in  the  banking  business.  It 
makes  no  discounts  for  individuals,  and 
unless  it  does  it  can  not  direct  the  mat- 
ter of  the  deposit  currency.  There  is 
no  substantial  reason  why  it  should. 

How  to  create  the  machinery  for  the 
attainment  of  these  ends  is  the  problem 
row  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  its  essential  features  this 
problem  has  confronted  every  great  com- 
mercial nation  and  practically  every- 
where one  solution  for  it  has  been  found 
and  adopted — ^namely,  the  central  bank. 
In  their  respective  countries  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Bank  of  France  and  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  perform 
precisely  the  functions  described.  Each 
holds  the  banking  reserve  of  its  country ; 
each  serves  as  the  depository  of  the 
funds  of  its  government;  except  the 
Bank  of  England,  each  one  issues  notes 
against  commercial  assets;  and  each  one 
is  controlled  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  pri- 
vate purposes  of  any  man  or  any  set  of 


men  in  any  of  the  countries  mentioned. 
But  conditions  in  this  country  differ 
from  those  in  the  countries  mentioned. 
In  general,  the  central  banks  of  other 
countries  were  established  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's commercial  and  banking  institu- 
tions— in  England  in  1694  and  in  France 
in  1800 — ^whereas  in  this  country,  if  ont? 
were  established,  it  would  necessarily  be 
at  an  advanced  stage  in  our  commercial 
and  banking  development.  In  England 
and  France  all  the  great  present  day 
banking  institutions  have  developed 
since  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
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of  France  were  established  and  have, 
therefore,  adjusted  themselves  to  those 
institutions  by  a  gradual  process  of  evo- 
lution. In  this  country  such  an  insti- 
tution would  have  to  be  projected  into 
the  midst  of  an  already  highly  devel- 
oped, powerful,  and  in  most  respects,  a 
highly  efficient  system. 

It  would  be  safer  in  this  countrj'^  to 
seek  for  a  solution  along  the  lines  of  our 
own  peculiar  developments,  to  strive  to 
complete  and  perfect  our  present  system 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  it. 
This  is  the  more  true  becaase  our  banks, 
under  the  spur  of  dire  necessity,  have 
been  gradually  feeling  their  way  to- 
wards a  solution  of  this  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  1907  the  main  outline 
of  the  plan  was  shown.  ■     r\r\ni^ 
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ACTION   OP  NEW  YORK   BANKS 

In  every  financial  crisis  since  1861 
the  banks  of  New  York,  through  their 
clearing  house  associations,  have  com- 
bined their  reserves  and  established  a 
species  of  rediscount  system  in  order  to 
help  themselves  over  their  difficulties. 
On  several  occasions  the  banks  of  Bos- 
ton, Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  done 
the  same  thing.  During  the  crisis  of 
1907  the  banks  of  nearly  every  clearing 
house  city  in  the  United  States  adopted 
the  same  expedient,  and  in  many  other 
cities  temporary  organizations  were  es- 
tablished for  the  same  purpose. 

Thus  for  local  and  temporary  pur- 
poses the  concentration  of  reserves  and 
the  establishment  of  a  market  for  re- 
discounts have  become  well  recognized 
expedients  in  this  coimtry.  If  another 
crisis  came  with  the  present  banking 
system  still  in  operation,  the  same  ex- 
pedient would  again  be  made  practically 
universal  by  the  co-operation  of  banks, 
even  though  such  action  is  unauthorized 
by  law  and  possibly  illegal  in  some 
states.  They  subject  themselves  to  the 
risk  of  committing  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
that  they  may,  in  some  measure,  pro- 
tect themselves  as  well  as  their  cus- 
tomers. 

This  experience  seems  to  indicate 
clearly  the  natural  line  of  evolution  in 


this  country.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
make  a  national  method  of  organization 
used  locally,  and  to  make  permanent  a 
method  of  procedure  which  has  been 
often  temporarily  employed  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  concentration  of  the  re- 
serves of  the  entire  country.  A  perma- 
nent rediscount  of  national  scope  is  the 
need. 

This  is,  in  broad  outline,  the  plan 
of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 
The  machinery  devised  by  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  varied,  but  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  plan  it  has  promulgated  can 
not  be  departed  from  without  impair- 
ment of  the  essentials  of  the  remedy. 
No  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
problem  will  claim  that  the  plan  is  per- 
fect in  all  its  details  or  that  other  equal- 
ly good  ones  may  not  be  devised.  But 
the  cold  fact  remains  that  no  better  one 
has  been  devised  as  yet.  If  a  better  one 
can  be  framed,  it  should  be  given  to  the 
country  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
If  political  exigency  dictates  that  a  dif- 
ferent one  be  offered,  the  different  one 
should  not  be  longer  withheld.  The 
crime  is  that  the  danger  of  panic  im- 
pends and  there  is  always  present  the 
chance  that  the  country  may  have  to 
pass  through  another  commercial  crisis 
with  its  banking  system  unpurged  of  its 
glaring  defects. 


A  DIFFERENCE 


Mrs.  Qayboy  had  friends  to  tea,  one  of  them  being  the  wife  of  a  learned  profes- 
sor. 

*'I  wish  I  knew  where  George  was!"  remarked  the  hostess,  referring  to  her 
rather  dissipated  husband. 

The  professor's  wife  drew  herself  up. 

**I  presume,  my  dear,"  she  said  primly,  "you  mean  you  wish  you  knew  where 
heist" 

**0h,  no,  I  don't!"  retorted  Mrs.  Gay  boy.  '*I  know  where  he  is.  He's  upstairs 
in  bed,  with  a  bruised  eye  and  a  fearful  headache.  I  want  to  know  where  he 
was!" 


Von  Blumer  (roaring  with  rage) — Who  told  you  to  put  that  paper  on  the 
wall? 

Decorator — ^Your  wife,  sir. 
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GOOD-LOOKING,    well-buUt 

A  young  fellow,  attired  in  the 
newest  cut  of  clothes,  went 
by  the  club  with  the  graceftil 
swing  of  an  athlete;  he  nod- 
ded and  waved  his  natty  little  stick  to 
big  Bat  Scanlon,  who,  with  some  of  his 
feUow  members,  was  standing  at  a  win- 
dow. 

**  Tommy  Conway  seems  to  be  in  luck 
these  days,"  remarked  some  one. 

** Tommy  is  a  good  two-handed  boy," 
said  BfiCt  Scanlon,  '*and  he  deserves 
everjrthing .  that  drifts  up  on  his  sec- 
tion of  the  beach.  He  was  due  for  a 
long  time;  and  now  that  he's  arrived, 
I'm  glad  of  it." 

Praise  from  Bat  Scanlon  was  praise, 
indeed,  for  he  was  a  judge  of  men  and 
the  doings  of  men ;  he  had  been  a  boxer, 
an  artilleryman  in  the  Philippines,  a 
gold  hunter  in  Alaska  and  a  gambler; 
he  stood  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings, 
and  it  required  forty-seven  inches  of 
tape  to  go  roimd  his  chest.  He  was  a 
man  to  be  looked  up  to — and  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

"He  was  having  an  awful  run  of  the 
rocky  article  just  before  I  took  it  into 
ray  head  to  cavort  up  to  Circle  City," 
continued  the  big  man,  as  he  bit  the 
end  off  a  cigar  and  felt  in  his  vest- 
pocket  for  a  match.  ** Funny,  ain't  it, 
how  luck  comes  in  chunks  of  good  and 
bad?  Tommy  had  been  fine  and  fragrant 
for  a  long  time  as  far  as  steady  work 
went ;  then,  suddenly,  he  got  his. 

**A  bolt  of  the  raw  goods  came  along 
that  put  him  down  for  the  count ;  when 
he  sat  up  and  began  to  take  notice  again 
there  wasn't  a  job  in  sight.  And  it 
stayed  about  that  way  for  a  long  time. 


Now  and  then  he'd  scare  up  a  job;  but 
he  either  couldn't  see  the  boss,  or  the 
boss  couldn  't  see  him ;  anyhow  he  never 
lasted  long.  Tommy's  mother  was  a 
widow;  and  a  kind-hearted,  good-hu- 
mored, hard-working  soul  she  was.  But 
as  Tommy  continued  to  pound  the  pike 
week  after  week  she  began  to  get  wor- 
ried, and  the  neighbors  began  to  tell  her 
what  she  ought  to  do  to  jolt  the  lad  into 
shape.  Tommy  did  his  best  to  explain 
just  how  it  was  with  him,  but  he  had 
both  sides  of  the  strteet  against  him  and 
he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  his  turn 
to  shut  up  and  take  it  as  it  came  along. 

'  *  I  met  him  one  morning  down  on  the 
comer;  he'd  hung  around  so  much  t^at 
the  back  of  his  coat  was  shiny  from  lean- 
ing against  the  wall. 

*'  *  Hello,  Tom,'  says  I,  *how  are  they 
coming!' 

"  *I  think  they're  side-tracked  some- 
where farther  along  the  line,'  says  he. 
*  Anyway,  none  of  it  has  got  as  far  as 
me  yet,  if  you  mean  the  velvet. ' 

"  *Out  of  a  job,  again?'  says  I. 

**  *I  am,'  says  he,  *  and  I'm  having  the 
time  of  my  life.  I  ain  't  broke  the  news 
to  mother  yet ;  she  thinks  I  'm  working ; 
and  say,  Bat,  I  ain't  got  the  nerve  to 
put  her  wise.  You  see  she's  a  hard 
worker  herself  and  she's  beginning  to 
get  a  hunch  that  I  'm  too  well  shaped  to 
hold  a  punishing  job.  So  it  kind  of  up- 
sets her  every  time  I  bolt  into  the  hut 
with  the  glad  tidings  that  I'm  home  for 
the  eats  once  more.  No  matter  if  a  fel- 
low works  or  not  he  must  have  his  three 
a  day  and  a  hay  pile  at  night.  If  I  can 't 
dig  down  and  bring  up  the  goods  on  next 
Saturday  night,  I'll  get  mine,  all  right, 
for  mother's  sore.' 
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*'  *0h,  it  might  be  worse/  says  I. 

**  *It  is  worse/  says  he.  *  Yesterday 
afternoon  me  little  brother  Jimmy,  the 
one  that  goes  to  the  public  school,  came 
a  hell-peltin'  into  the  house  with  the 
news  that  he  was  one  of  the  bunch  of 
kids  picked  to  speak  a  piece  next  Mon- 
day at  a  public  examination.  Well,  the 
mother  sat  right  down  and  figured  the 
whole  thing  out.  Jimmy  must  have  a 
new  set  of  the  gladdest  rags  in  town,  a 
pair  of  patent  leathers,  a  derby  hat,  and 
a  bunch  of  white  flowers  to  pin  on  his 
coat.  According  to  her  way  of  looking  at 
it,  if  Jimmy  was  going  to  speak  at  all,  he 
must  have  every  other  boy  in  the  lot 
beat  to  a  frazzle,  or  the  whole  thing 
would  be  a  frost/ 

**  *Your  mother  must  have  an  old 
stocking  hid  away,'  says  I. 

**  *Now  don't  get  my  feelings  worked 
up,'  says  he,  'she  ain't  got  a  cent.' 

**  *  Well,  then,  who^s  to  pay  the  freight 
on  Jimmy's  confirmation  get-up?' 

**  *I  am,'  says  he.  *I'm  to  pay  it  out 
of' me  wages  for  this  week-;  and  I  ain't 
struck  a  lick.  Wouldn't  that  make  you 
hate  the  human  race?  Jimmy's  got  his 
heart  set  on  it,  and  the  mother  has  it 
all  settled  in  her  mind.  Saturday  night 
it's  up  to  me  to  toddle  the  kid  down 
town  and  fix  him  up.  I've  sized  the 
gahae  up  from  every  side,  but  there  don 't 
seem  to  be  anything  to  it.  Did  I  tell 
you,'  says  he,  Hhat  I'm  due  for  mine? 
Well,  I  am;  and  I'll  get  it,  good  and 
strong. ' 

'*The  boy  looked  as  though  his  entire 
family  had  been  butted  off  this  planet 
by  a  good,  competent  cyclone.  I  would 
have  dug  him  out  of  the  hole,  but  just 
about  that  time  things  were  exceedingly 
slender  with  me.  I  had  been  going 
against  the  bookies  and  they  had  thrown 
me  down  and  taken  it  away  from  me. 

'*  Anyhow  Saturday  .  night  came 
around  and  Tommy  wandered  home.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  split  the  whole 
matter  wide  open  as  soon  as  he  landed 
in  the  hall ;  but  when  he  got  his  goggles 
on  Jimmy,  all  washed  and  combed  up, 
and  with  his  Sunday  collar  on,  and  the 
nice  supper  his  mother  got  up  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  he  passed  it  up;  he 
lacked  the  necessary  nerve  to  throw  the 
bomb  into  that  happy  home,  even  after 
he  had  all  ready. 

'*  'Stack  me  against  anything  else,' 
says  Tommy  to  himself,  *and  I'll  tear 


off  mine;  but  it  would  take  a  gazabo 
with  a  petrified  cardiac  to  do  anything 
but  throw  kisses  at  this. ' 

**So  he  filled  in  with  the  supper  and 
listened  to  his  mother  tell  how  Jimmy 
would  be  the  ripest  pippin  of  them  all 
on  Monday  morning.  She  warned  him 
not  to  spend  more  than  twenty  plunks  on 
the  outfit,  and  under  no  consideration 
must  he  pick  a  set  of  rags  darker  than 
gray;  they  must  be  light,  and  if  he 
could  throw  in  a  thin  stripe  or  a  small 
check  at  the  same  price,  so  much  the 
better.  Then  he  got  up,  and  with  Jim- 
my's fin  in  his,  he  went  gaily  forth  to 
think  it  over. 

**I've  staggered  along  under  some 
pretty  portions  of  woe  in  my  day."  pro- 
ceeded Bat ;  *  *  but  the  load  that  Tommy 
Conway  was  carrjnng  that  night  had  all 
the  aniline  faded  out  of  my  experience. 
When  it  came  to  sorrow  I  was  a  rank 
amateur  alongside  of  him — a  man  wnth 
no  more  past  than  a  tadpole.  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  Norton 's  place  wait- 
ing for  a  party  who  claimed  to  know 
where  there  was  some  loose  money,  when 
Tommy  came  along.  As  it  was  the  Sat- 
urday night  and  he  had  the  kid  in  tow, 
I  thought  he  had  spotted  a  wad  some- 
where and  made  good;  but  one  look  at 
his  face  caused  a  chill  to  shoot  up  and 
down  my  back.  Jimmy  was  provided 
with  a  nickel  and  shipped  across  the 
street  to  the  drug  store  to  tank  up  on 
chocolate  soda;  and  then  Tommy  and  I 
started  to  look  matters  in  the  face  with 
an  unflinching  eye. 

''  'It's  your  last  lap,  son,'  says  I, 
'you've  got  to  edge  your  way  into  some- 
thing, quick.' 

"  'Me  both  shoulders  are  on  the  floor,' 
says  he;  'all  it  wants  to  make  a  finish 
is  for  some  one  to  Marconi  the  news  to 
the  old  woman.  Jimmy  held  me  up  in 
front  of  every  clothing  store  we  came  to 
on  the  way  down,  and  I  kind  of  think 
that  he's  beginning  to  ponder  things  that 
are  beyond  his  years.  I  tell  you.  Bat,  if 
I  saw  a  guy  with  a  roll  of  the  green  and 
yellow  ones  just  now  I'd  be  tempted  to 
strongarm  him;  this  thing's  got  me 
about  two-thirds  dippy,  and  I  don't 
care  a  hoot  what's  doing.'. 

"Now  under  a  good  bit  less  provoca- 
tion than  Tommy 's,  I  've  seen  lads  put  a 
piece  of  lead  pipe  under  their  arms  and 
go  down  dark  streets  to  wait  for  some- 
thing to   happen ;   others 
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half  the  pressure,  have  blown  the  kiss  of 
parting  to  respectable  society  and  taken 
to  porch  climbing  as  a  steady  occupa- 
tion. 

**I  was  kind  of  cogitating  these  little 
matters  when  I  happened  to  take  notice 
to  a  big  placard  tacked  upon  a  frame  in 
front  of  Norton's,  and  it  gave  me  an 
idea.  There  was  a  husky  young  scrapper 
that  Norton  had  dug  up  somewhere,  and 
whom  he  was  sending  down  the  line, 
cleaning  them  all  up ;  he  was  a  guy  with 
a  wallop  and  had  all  the  other  gentlemen 
of  his  weight  hunting  the  tall  and  thick 
before  he  had  gone  half  the  distance. 
Now  I  had  happened  to  run  across  this 
proposition  of  Norton's  a  half-dozen 
times  or  more  during  that  same  week; 
and  each  time  I  sighted  him  he  was  in 
a  barroom  looking  sorry  that  he  couldn't 
hold  more  than  one  in  each  hand.  But 
for  all  that  the  placard  at  the  door  said 
that  he  was  open  to  transact  business 
with  any  gentleman  in  the  welterweight 
division  and  that  he  would  surrender 
twenty-five  if  he  failed  to  put  the  said 
gentleman  away. 

**  Tommy  had  been  a  pupil  of  mine 
during  the  spell  I  spent  at  teaching  the 
use  of  the  mitts  and  I  never  had  a  bet- 
ter. He  had  all  the  speed  that  comes 
with  clean  living  and  nineteen  years, 
and  a  punch  that  would  jar  a  rhinoceros. 
So  in  a  minute  I  had  shot  my  idea  at 
him,  and  he  clutches  it  without  any  hesi- 
tation. 

**  *Only  I  hadn't  ought  to  have  loaded 
in  all  that  supper/  says  he.  'The  gaza- 
bo might  be  all  doped  up  with  booze, 
just  as  you  say,  but  he's  got  two  good 
hands. ' 

*'*Well,'  says  I,  Mon't  you  know 
w^hatll  call  the  turn  on  that?  Two  good 
hands  and  head.  This  stiff  ain't  got  the 
brains  that  the  good  Lord  provided  him 
with  at  birth ;  and  what  little  he  has  got 
is  kept  feeling  around  in  an  alcoholic  at- 
mosphere that  a  thought  would  have  to 
punch  holes  in  to  get  through.  Let's  go 
upstairs  and  throw  a  shot  into  Nolan; 
if  he  ain't  picked  a  man  for  tonight's 
job,  Tommy,  it's  you  to  get  busy  with 
the  pads. ' 

**The  kid  had  got  back  from  the  soda- 
water  dissipation  by  this  time,  so  we  took 
him  along.  On  the  way  upstairs  Tommy 
almost  threw  him  into  a  fit  by  exacting 
a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy.  No  matter 
what  he  saw,  he  wasn  't  to  put  the  mother 


at  home  wise;  and  as  Jimmy  had  some- 
how got  a  hunch  that  something  was  out 
of  kelter  with  his  new  outfit,  he  prom- 
ised quick  enough.  We  saw  Norton  in 
the  barroom.  No ;  his  man  had  taken  no 
one  on  that  night;  and  did  I  have  any 
one  in  view?  I  noticed  that  Norton  had 
his  eyes  on  Tommy,  and  he  seemed  a  bit 
anxious  while  he  talked ;  but  I  just  dal- 
lied with  a  high,  thin  one  at  the  bar  and 
kind  of  hinted  that  I  might  frighten  up 
a  candidate  if  I  'd  go  out  and  beat  up  the 
bush  for  him. 

**Well,  one  word  let  to  another;  I 
could  see  with  one  eye  that  Norton 
wasn't  exactly  wild  to  cut  his  proposi- 
tion loose  that  night ;  and  I  could  guess 
the  reason,  too.  But  there  was  a  big  at- 
tendance in  the  hall,  ^nd  the  gang  would 
see  that  the  barkeeper  was  kept  good  and 
busy  if  anything  startling  was  sprung 
on  them.  Now,  to  see  his  barkeeper  up 
to  his  neck  in  work  was  a  thing  that 
always  tickled  Norton;  he  knew  that  if 
he  went  on  the  stage  and  announced  an 
acceptance  of  his  champ's  defi  by  a 
pupil  of  Bat  Scanlon,  in  all  probability 
he'd  have  to  send  out  for  extra  help.  He 
couldn't  resist;  in  a  few  moments  we 
had  cooked  it  up  and  Tommy  was  on. 

**You  fellows  remember  Norton's 
place — all  tables,  chairs,  hot  sports  and 
high  balls.  There  was  a  stage  at  one  end 
where  'sidewalk  Irishmen'  told  old  gags 
and  dizzy-looking  blondes  got  off  songs 
about  *  home  and  mother. '  But  when  the 
ropes  and  posts  were  put  up  it  made  a 
fair  sort  of  a  ring,  and  I've  seen  some 
husky  lads  bat  one  another  aroimd  it  to 
some  purpose. 

'*  While  they  were  sousing  the  Mouse 
-^that  was  what  Norton  called  his  man 
— in  a  cold  bath  and  rubbing  him  with 
stiff  brushes  to  get  some  snap  into  him, 
Norton  comes  over  to  where  I  was  test- 
ing the  ropes  and  says: 

*  *  *  Think  your  boy  can  do  him  ? ' ' 

**He  was  still  leary,  in  spite  of  the 
uproar  the  audience  was  making  in  their 
demands  for  the  German.  I  knew  that 
he'd  throw  up  both  hands  and  holler  if 
I  gave  him  any  encouragement.  So  I 
just  looked  kind  of  doubtful. 

**  *My  champ,'  says  I,  *is  going  to  try 
to  stay.  He  figures  that  he'll  be  linger- 
ing about  the  place  somewhere  at  the 
finish.  But  I  don't  know.  The  Mouse 
is  a  hard  article,  and  I  ain't  indulging 
in  any  ra-sh  thou^t^/^^^^QQg^^ 
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*  *  This  seemed  to  brace  him  somey  and 
by  the  time  the  Mouse  crawled  through 
the  ropes  he  was  as  gay  and  chipper  as 
a  robin  in  cherry  time.  Some  one  had 
loaned  Tommy  a  pair  of  sky-blujB  tights 
and  a  pair  of  rubber-soled  shoes;  while 
all  this  was  going  on  he  just  sat  in  his 
comer  looking  things  over  and  leaving 
me  to  say  it  all. 

"Norton's  man  was  of  the  low-browed 
variety ;  the  muscles  stood  out  on  him  in 
lumps,  and  from  the  way  he  carried  him- 
self he  was  a  bad  boy  from  the  lower 
wards  and  wanted  everybody  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact.  There  was  a  big  difference, 
as  I  hinted  before,  between  Tommy  and 
him.  Tommy  was  a  lad  who  always 
ducked  when  our  old  friend  Barleycorn 
reached  him  the  friendly  mitt;  and  he 
had  ever  made  it  a*  rule  to  head  for  the 
hay  at  eleven  each  night.  But  the  Mouse 
was  always  willing  to  have  a  try  at 
drinking  it  all  up;  and  the  least-used 
article  of  furniture  in  his  lean-to  was  the 
bed. 

*'When  the  two  broke  from  cover  the 
Mouse  fiddled  scornfully  and  wore  a 
sneer  that  tied  his  lip  in  a  knot ;  Tommy 
pranced  around  with  his  left  shoved  out 
like  the  bow  of  a  ship  and  waited  for  the 
enemy  to  cut  loose  his  forward  battery. 
At  last  it  came ;  the  Mouse  sailed  in  with 
both  hands  swinging-;  but  he  was  as  slow 
as  cold  pitch,  and  Tommy  was  away  and 
back  before  he  knew  it;  then  Tommy 
ripped  him  one — two — ^three  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  Norton  proposition  was  all 
in.  But  he  tin-canned  till  the  gong ;  then 
he  went  back  to  his  comer  and  told  Nor- 
ton how  bad  he  felt. 

**I  was  busy  trying  to  dig  up  a  towel 
when  Norton  comes  over  and  throws 
Tommy  a  bunk.  He  pauses  in  front  of 
us,  arms  a-kimbo. 

*'  *My  man  ain't  fit,'  says  he.  'Take  it 
easy  with  him,  and  I  '11  split  the  twenty- 
five  between  you.' 

**As  this  was  sure  velvet  Tommy  said 
*all  right.'  Norton  walked  back  to  his 
champ,  and  as  I  happened  to  look  that 
way  just  then  I  noticed  that  the  Mouse 
was  indulging  in  considerable  mirth, 
which,  considering  the  jolting  he  had 
just  received  in  the  region  of  the  slats, 
seemed  rather  out  of  place.   But  when  I 


heard  about  Norton's  bunk  I  was  wise  in 
a  second. 

**  *Don't  do  it,'  says  I. 

**  'But  say,  Bat,'  says  Tommy,  'I  get 
half  of  the  twenty-five,  sure.  And  I 
can  fix  Jimmy  up  like  a  sport  at  twelve- 
fifty.   It's  the  real  punk.' 

"  They're,  going  to  double  cross  you,' 
says  I.  *  You  11  be  handing  out  love  taps 
to  the  Mouse,  and  while  you  are  running 
over  with  gentle  thoughts  hell  round  on 
you  and  land  a  stab  that'll  put  you 
away.' 

*' 'What '11  I  do?'  says  he,  getting 
worried.  'Will  I  go  over  and  tell  them 
we  can  deal?' 

"  'Not  any,'  says  I.  'Just  pike  out 
there  and  jolt  the  gazabo  every  time  you 
can  reach  him.  He'll  get  next  soon 
enough. ' 

"Norton  and  the  Mouse  were  hug^ging 
themselves  with  pure  enjoyment  when 
the  gong  was  pulled  for  the  second 
spasm.  They  had  it  all  framed  up  for 
Tommy;  and  the  Mouse  put  up  his  fins 
in  a  way  that  seemed  to  say  that  it  was 
a  shame,  but  what  was  a  man  to  do  when 
they  came  as  easy  as  this?  He  did  the 
brother  act  until  he  thought  he  saw  his 
chance,  then  he  tried  to  cop  a  sneak.  But 
Tommy  was  there  with  the  wallop,  and 
from  the  way  the  Mouse  went  down 
you'd  think  a  chimney  had  fallen  on 
hiuL  Norton  came  running  over  and 
made  and  awful  holler  about  bad  faith 
and  things  like  that,  but  when  he  saw 
me  struggling  with  the  mirth  he  knew 
that  it  was  on  the  plate  and  he'd  have 
to  eat  it.  So  with  that  he  says  something 
to  the  Mouse,  and  the  Mouse  pulls  off 
the  gloves  and  allows  that  he  ain  't  going 
to  do  any  more  playing  in  our  back 
yard;  we  were  too  rude  by  half." 

"Did  Tommy  get  the  twenty-five, 
Bat!"  asked  some  one. 

"Well,"  answered  the  big  fellow, 
' '  Norton  did  put  up  a  battle  about  part- 
ing with  it.  But  your  Uncle  Dudley  in- 
sisted in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  so  at  last 
he  came  down.  Yes,  Tommy  had  a  pret- 
ty raw  streak  of  luck  just  about  that 
time ;  but  he  landed  the  goods  at  the  last 
moment ;  and  next  Monday  morning  lit- 
tle Jimmy  was  on  his  way  to  the  speech- 
making,  looking  like  a  lily  of  the  field." 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  MAN 
WHO  KNOWS  THE  INITIALS  OF 
EVERY  MAN  AND  MULE  FROM 
CORPUS  TO  THE  RIO  GRANDE 


By  LESTER  B.  COLBY 

Author  of  '*Today  and  Yetterday  in  the  Texas  Panhandle*" 


HEN  the  down  train  stops  at 

WKingsville,  Tom  and  Joe  and 
Jim  and  every  farmer  on 
board  makes  use  of  the  ten 
minutes  to  run  over  and 
shake  hands  with  him.  When  the  up 
train  stops  at  Kingsville  every  son  of 
the  sod  among  them  takes  advantage  of 
the  six  hundred  seconds  to  drop  into  his 
office  for  a  friendly  ** Howdy." 

The  little  man  who  greets  them  af- 
fectionately is  William  Doherty,  the 
** builder  of  the  lower  Gulf  Coast.''  It 
is  not  my  plan  to  write  his  biography. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  say  that,  bom  in 
Ireland,  he  has  the  blood  of  the  Bradys, 
the  Stuarts  and  the  McNutts  in  his 
veins.     That  goes  without  the  telling. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  he 
never  had  a  relative  in  the  railroad  world 
to  **  boost  him  on  his  w^ay.'*  The  fact 
that  William  Doherty  is  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Brownsville  line  of 
the  Frisco  is  simply  a  law  of  nature. 

William  Doherty  knows  the  first  name 
and  initials  of  every  man  and  every  mule 
between  Corpus  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
When  Tracks  End  was  at  Sinton  and 
the  beginning  of  revolutions  was  at 
Brownsville,  in  the  good  year  1904,  Wil- 
liam Doherty  traversed  the  lower  coast 
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to  find  where  the  rails  should  be  put. 

In  that  long  stretch  of  140  miles  he 
found  five  houses  and  about  as  many 
white  men.  The  nearest  next  house  to 
the  Rio  Grande  was  the  lower  King 
ranch,  at  Raymond,  46  miles  from 
Brownsville.  The  next  was  at  Arm- 
strong, 76  miles;  the  next  at  Kenedy, 
92  miles;  the  fourth  at  King,  118  miles, 
and  the  fifth  at  Driskell — the  border  of 
civilization. 

Then,  in  that  month  of  August,  1904, 
he  took  a  little  side  trip  through  the 
Promising  Land.  He  went  as  far  as 
Rome — or  where  Rome  is  now — and  back 
to  Harlingen.  The  trip  at  present  can 
be  made  in  a  day,  but  it  took  him  21 
days  to  slash  his  way  through  the  cactus 
and  semi-tropical  verdure. 

*'Lay  the  rails,"  said  William  Do- 
herty, *'and  I'll  fill  this  country  full  of 
people,  and  every  engine  that  comes  out 
will  wheeze  with  the  load  of  produce  it 
pulls." 

And,  being  William  Doherty,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  see  that  the  rails  were  laid. 

The  rails  laid,  he  did  not  forget  the 
other  end  of  his  promise.  In  these  eight 
years  villages  have  sprung  up.  The  vil- 
lages have  grown  into  to^\•ns  and  the 
towns  metamorphosed  into  cities.  Rail- 
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roads  are  perverse  things.  They  end 
their  year  on  June  30.  And  in  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  this  year 
with  June  more  than  700  carloads  of 
** prospectors''  went  into  the  Browns- 
ville country. 

Following  them  came  more  than  700 
carloads  of  house  furnishings  and  home 
goods.  A  stream  of  plows  has  been  pour- 
ing into  the  lower  coast  and  the  valley 
from  the  first  day  the  wild  deer  heard 
the  alarm  of  the  whistle. 

Hundreds  of  fortunes  have  been  made. 
Hundreds  more  are  in  the  making.  In 
the  valley  was  one  vast  ranch  that  went 
b^ggiiijg  for  a  buyer.  The  owners  of- 
fered its  thousands  of  acres  for  sale  at 
50  cents  an  acre  and  as  a  lure  offered 
to  ** throw  in"  all  the  cattle  on  the 
ranges. 

Fools  there  were  none  to  buy.  Yea, 
but  today !  That  same  land  is  selling  at 
$150  an  acre  and  there  are  farmers  who 
have  paid  for  the  land  in  a  single  yield. 
To  hear  a  man  tell  of  the  crops  raised  in 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  country  is  to 
doubt  that  truthful  man  ever  lived.  To 
go  there  and  see  the  crops  is  to  doubt 
that  man  ever  lied. 

William  Doherty  knows  every  oat  stalk 
in  every  field  in  the  country.  He  is  on 
speaking  terms  with  every  tie  that  has 
a  crook  or  a  knot  in  it.  He  can  come 
nearer  to  telling  how  many  bales  of  cot- 
ton are  coming  out  of  the  Brownsville 
coiuitry  this  year  than  any  other  man. 

Once  the  worms  attacked  the  cabbage. 
The  people  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Yes,  they  did  know  what  to  do.  They 
telegraphed  to  William  Doherty.  Wil- 
liam Doherty  began  to  telegraph  in  turn. 
That  night  every  pound  of  paris  green 
that  could  be  bought  in  Houston  was  on 
its  way  down  the  Brownsville  line.  He 
telegraphed  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans and  all  the  spare  paris  green  in 
those  cities  w^as  on  its  way  by  express. 

William  Dolierty  declared  personal 
enmity  in  the  war  of  the  worms.  He 
looked  the  situation  over  and  said  to  the 
farmers : 

'*  Saddle  your  horses.  Get  poles.  Tie 
a  gunny  sack  at  each  end  of  each  pole. 
Fill  each  sack  with  the  poison.  Gallop, 
gallop  through  the  fields — up  and  down 
each  row — the  poison  will  sprinkle 
through  the  meshes  of  the  sacks.'* 

They  did.  They  believed  in  the  wis- 
dom of  William  Doherty.    The  crop  was 


saved.  Once,  some  years  before  William 
Doherty  picked  out  the  Brownsville 
country  as  the  proper  place  for  people, 
the  boll  weevil  came  to  Texas. 

**We  are  ruined!  Our  cotton  fields 
are  gone !  We  will  starve ! ' '  cried  the  old 
plantation  men. 

**Bosh!"    said    Doherty.     ** Rotate."' 

It  was  a  new  word  in  Texas.  Few 
farmers  had  ever  heard  of  it.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  told  to  fly — and 
airships  had  not  been  invented.  The 
Harriman  lines  put  out  special  trains  to 
teach  the  farmers  how  to  fight  the  boll 
weevil  and  how  to  ** rotate." 

William  Doherty  was  on  every  train 
at  once.  He  made  a  thousand  speeches, 
more  or  less.  The  fanners  heard  **  ro- 
tate" until  their  heads  rotated.  The 
State  Department  took  up  the  erj'.  But 
it  was  William  Doherty  who  made  the 
word  known  from  Texarkana  to  El  Paso 
and  from  Texline  to  the  Sabine. 

Eight  years  ago  there  were  not  100 
people  of  Caucasian  blood  between  Cor- 
pus Christi  and  Brownsville.  Today 
there  are  more  than  50,000.  He  led  the 
way.  In  his  own  home  there  are  eight — 
count  'em — eight  merry  Irish  faces 
about  the  breakfast  table.  Their  names 
are  Edgar,  Robert,  Joseph,  Wilfred, 
Norman,  Raymond,  Kathleen  and  Vera. 

William  Doherty  is  indeed  the  little 
father  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  He  doesn't 
register  more  than  120  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, but  he  is  the  biggest  man  among 
them.  He  weighs  little  but  his  weight 
is  much.  He  talks  little  but  he  says  a 
great  deal. 

When  New  York  comes  down  in  its 
private  cars,  as  it  does  every  now  and 
then,  William  Doherty  appears  the  guide 
and  the  guardian.  The  people  along  the 
way  pick  him  out  if  they  want  a  word 
with  any  of  the  party.  When  his  car 
goes  over  the  line  grizzled  men  climb 
on  board  to  greet  him. 

He  is  their  little  confessor  and  their 
adviser.  He  is  always  busy,  for  ptH>ple 
are  coming  in  every  day  wnth  their 
household  goods  and  their  plows. 

Many  men  run  railroads,  but  there 
are  few  who  know  the  handshake  of 
every  man  along  their  lines  or  can  tell 
how  many  teeth  every  baby  of  every 
shipper  has  in  his  little  pink  mouth. 
William  Doherty.  sometimes  **Biir' 
Doherty,  is  a  marvelous  man  in  a  mar- 
vel ously  quiet  way. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  the  Vengeance 

of  Santa  Anna 


THE  RISING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELUOTT  TRACY 


8YNOP8IS  OF   PRECEDING  INSTALLMENTS.* 

Dr.  AdamB  McFadden,  a  New  York  physioian,  back  in  the  thirties,  tells  the  story.  He  emharks 
on  the  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  Mexico,  beinsr  bound  for  Mexico  City  on  business.  On  board,  ha  maets 
Captain  Bandraville.  an  old  sea-do^,  formerly  a  buccaneer,  and  his  daughter,  E<Te.  The  ship  is 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  ooast,  and  on  an  improvised  raft  the  three  find  themselves  adrift 
Captain  Bandraville  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  physician  are 
finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mainland  after  many  vicissitudes,  their  only 
possession  beincr  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  burled  in  Mexico,  left  Eve  by  her  father. 

After  a  trying^  Journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearly  exhausted  they  run  into  a  detachment 
of  Mexican  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  2^caceta8,  and  having  In  attendance  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna.  Eve  becomes  ill  of  fever  and  Captain  Cordova's  life 
is  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden  after  beinr  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake.    Both  the  captain  and  Ejve  are 


hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  gin  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  lady.  Madame  tht' 
rese.  Already  rumblinfirs  of  the  approach! ngr  revolution  in  Texas  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFadd«D 
sains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument    Captain  Cordova  beflrins  to  monopolise  tbe 


'eatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  doctor,  who  is  Just  befinnlng 


attentions  of  Eve  after  her  recovery, 

to  realise  that  he  loves  her  himself.  iTve  unwlttinerly  acquaints  the  captain  with  the  finding  o^ 
her  father's  treasure  map.  and  the  Spaniard  becomes  immediately  absorbed  in  it— with  ulterior 
motives,  the  doctor  suspects. 

Captain  Cordova  proposes  to  Eve  and  Is  repulsed.  Later  Dr.  McFadden  wins  her  consent  to  be 
his  wife.  About  this  time  new  rumors  of  the  Revolution  begin  to  reach  Matamoros.  It  is  during 
the  excitement  of  a  "raliy"  on  the  plaxa  that  Madame  Therese's  little  peon  maid  acquaints  Dr. 
McFadden  with  the  startllnsr  Intelligence  that  both  the  Madame  and  Eve  have  disappeared. 

Madame  Therese  is  finally  found  in  a  precarious  condition  by  Captain  Zacacetas,  and  dies  be- 
fore she  can  explain  the  mystery  of  Eve's  disappearance.  McFadden  Is  in  despair,  and  Harding 
and  Hilton,  an  Englishman  and  an  American,  take  up  tbeir  residence  with  him.  He  finally  re- 
ceives a  note  from  Eve,  asking  that  he  follow  instructions  of  the  bearer,  a  Frenchman.  Acting 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Harding  and  Hilton,  he  takes  a  bag  of  gold  to  a  rendecvous,  only 
to  be  hit  over  the  head  and  rendered  unconscious.  Recovering  he  trails  suspicious  characters  to  a 
deserted  hut,  but  in  his  eagerness  leans  too  heavily  on  the  door  and  is  precipitated  among  his  ene- 
mies. 


CHAPTER  X. 
In  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Name. 

"Moreover    the    law    entered,    that    the 
offense  might  abound." 

FELL  heavily  on  to  the  dirt 
floor  and  before  I  could  rise 
was  seized  by  none  too 
friendly  hands.  I  knew  that 
resistance  would  be  useless, 
so  submitted  without  a  struggle.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  room  and  I  was 


taken  into  the  yard  at  the  front  of  the 
house  for  identification.  What  was  my 
amazement  when  I  found  myself  looUng 
into  the  face  of  Captain  Miguel  Maria 
Fernandez  De  Cordova! 

**You!''  I  gasped.  ''What  are  you 
doing  here?" 

*  *  It  would  seem  more  proper, '  V .  he 
sneered,  **were  I  to  ask  you  that  ques- 
tion. I  never  heard  before  that  it.  was 
a  gentleman's  duty  to  explain  his  pres- 
ence to  an  eavesdropper.  If  it  is  not  im- 
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pertinent,  may  I  inquire  what  is  the  oc- 
easion  of  your  visit,  senor  doctor! " 

"So  it  was  you,  Captain  Cordova,"  I 
said,  *'who  had  the  spy  set  upon  mej 
you  who  stole  away  the  woman  that  is 
my  promised  wife;  you  who  caused  the 
death  of  Madame  Therese;  you  who  sent 
a  false  messenger  to  me  to  get  my  gold 
and  the  packet  of  papers.  It  was  you 
who  did  all  this — ^you,  whom  I  thought 
■ly  friend.  You  are  a  liar,  a  hypocrite,  a 
thief r  a  murderer!  I  call  you  so  to  your 
face— to  your  face;  do  you  hear  met" 
I  was  fairly  shrieking  the  words  in  my 
anger. 

'*Shut  up!"  said  the  captain,  and 
then  turning  to  the  three  men  who  were 
holding  me  he  continued :  "Take  him  in- 
side and  leave  him  while  we  decide  what 
is  best  to  do." 

I  was  pitched  headlong  into  the  camp, 
and  left  in  utter  darkness  to  reflect  upon 
this  new  catastrophy.  For  the  first  time 
I  thou^t  of  Father  Andrade  and  won- 
dered where  he  could  be,  and  if  he  had 
made  his  escape.  Evidently  he  had  not 
yet  been  discovered.  Perhaps  he  was 
lurking  about  the  place,  awaiting  a  fav- 
orable opportunity  to  come  to  my  assist- 
ance, I  lay  in  the  darkness  where  I  had 
been  thrown  for  several  minutes  without 
attempting  to  move.  I  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  strong  ropes.  I  could  do 
no  more  than  sit  up  anjrway. 

After  a  little  time  the  door  was  opened 
and  I  was  dragged  out  into  the  yard 
again.  For  a  moment  Captain  Cordova 
gazed  down  at  me  with  the  utmost  scorn 
and  contempt.  I  had  always  thought  the 
otptain  handsome,  and  had  considered 
his  countenance  rather  frank  and  open 
for  a  Spaniard.  Now  it  impressed  me  as 
being  cunning  and  crafty. 

"The  senor  doctor  finds  himself  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position,  does  he  not? 
He  has  been  caught  listening  to  a  conver- 
fiAtion  between  gentlemen,  has  he  notf 
Bavesdroppingt  It  is  not  only  embar- 
rassing for  the  senor  doctor  but  also  for 
us,  for  we  do  not  care  to  deal  with  him 
harshly,  he  being  a  harmless  bumpkin. 
Yet  the  senor  doctor  merits  some  pun- 
mhment,  and  we  have  decided  to  tie  the 
senor  doctor  to  a  tre^,  and  give  him 
twenty  lashes  with  a  whip,  after  which 
we  may  have  some  matters  of  business 
to  talk  over  with  him — a  few  proposi- 
tions to  make  which,  if  the  senor  doctor 
shoold  accept,  he  might  not  be  dealt 


with  more  harshly,  but  which  if  he  did 
not  accept,  would  make  the  consequen- 
ces unpleasant  to  contemplate." 

"You  are  going  to  whip  me,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen?" 

"Certainly^  senor  doctor.  You  have 
shown  yourself  to  be  a  child  thus  far, 
and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  usual  method 
of  punishing  children." 

"Why  don't  you  play  the  game 
square,  Cordova?  Why  don't  you  give 
me  the  chance  to  fight  you  like  a  man?" 

**I  have  given  you  the  chance,  and 
what  is  the  result?  You  have  shown 
yourself  to  be  an  idiot,  a  simpletoii.  I 
do  not  fight  with  such;  I  discipline 
them." 

*^You  are  a  liar,  Cordova;  you  have 
never  played  the  game  square.  You 
have  posed  as  my  friend,  when  in  reality 
you  were  my  bitterest  foe.  You  have 
practiced  treachery  and  deceit  upcm  me. 
You  are  a  charlatan  and  a  hypocrite!" 

"As  you  will,  senor.  I  play  with  the 
cards  I  hold  in  my  hand.  You  have  had 
opportunity  to  do  the  same,  but  you 
were  a  weak-kneed  imbecile  and  failed 
to  take  your  advantage." 

"You  played  with  a  stacked  deck,  like 
all  of  your  accursed  race,  Cordova.  You 
could  not  be  honest  if  you  wanted  to, 
no  more  than  could  Pizarro  or  Cortez. 
Treachery  is  the  marrow  of  your  bone, 
the  serum  of  your  blood.  It  has  been 
the  most  pronounced  characteristic  of 
your  people  since  the  day  Atahualpa 
was  strangled  to  death  in  the  midst  of 
his  treasure.  Your  nature  is  a  lie  unto 
itself.  Your  soul  is  the  inverted  visioD 
of  morality — ^your  life  a  breathing  false- 
hood, your — " 

Here,  the  captain,  who  was  literally 
hopping  up  and  down  with  fury,  cut  me 
short. 

"Bah!"  he  snorted.  "Bah,  you  pig  of 
an  American !  I  snap  my  fingers  at  you ! 
I  laugh  in  your  face !  I  spit  upon  you ! 
I  will  tie  you  up  to  a  tree  and  I  will 
whip  you  as  your  countrymen  whip  their 
black  slaves.  I  will  make  you  howl  with 
pain ;  then  I  will  blow  my  breath  in  your 
face.  I  will  teach  you  to  show  me  the 
respect  due  a  Spanish  gentleman,  yon 
white  barbarian  of  the  North — ^you  fat 
Yankee  porpoise!" 

At  a  nod  his  three  companions 
stripped  my  coat  and  shirt  up  over  my 
head,  leaving  my  back  exposed,  then 
threw  me  face  downward,  to  live,  oncmnd. 
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Why  they  did  not  tie  me  up  to  a  tree 
as  ^e  captain  had  suggested  I  do  not 
know,  unless  the  method  they  pursued 
seemed  more  expeditious  and  convenient. 
The  captain  was  preparing  to  deliver 
the  first  blow  with  his  quirt,  when  the 
whole  proceeding  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt. 

Men  had  entered'  the  enclosure.  I 
could  hear  feet  moving  upon  the  soft 
ground. 

'*Ah,  good  evening,  Captain  Cordo- 
va," said  Father  Andrade's  voice.  **We 
are  well  met;  this  is  a  most  delightful 
evening.  I  see  you  enjoy  these  moonlight 
nights  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  what 
prank  are  you  playing  here  f  Up  to  your 
old  tricks,  I  presume?  Miguel,  my  son, 
will  you  never  learn  to  forego  these 
practical  jokes  t  Your  sense  of  humor 
is  postively  abnormal,  and  I  fear  some 
of  these  days  it  will  lead  you  into  dif- 
ficulties.'   Who    is    your    victim    this 

Cleverly  the  old  priest  had  placed  Cor- 
dova in  a  position  of  utter  helplessness. 
There  was  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do — 
accept  the  explanation  offered  by  Father 
Andrade,  and  free  me  from  my  humili- 
ating position.  He  dared  not  persist  in 
his  malicious  design,  for  the  priest  had 
brought  ample  assistance.  The  captain 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  un- 
loosened my  bonds.  His  attempts  to 
treat  the  situation  humorously,  however, 
were  pitiful,  and  he  could  not  help 
showing  signs  of  sullenness  at  being  so 
akillfnUy  balked  in  his  purpose.  When 
I  was  on  my  feet  once  more  with  my 
clothes  straightened  out,  the  priest's 
eompanions,  who  had  remained  silent  up 
to  this  time,  came  forward,  and  then  I 
knew  why  the  captain  had  acted  on  the 
^u^estion  of  Father  Andrade  with  such 
alacrity.  There  were  Hilton,  Harding 
and  Captain  Zacaeetas,  a  trio  of  good 
friends  who  would  have  stood  by  me  to 
the  last. 

During  our  walk  home  I  related  the 
whole  adventure  to  my  companions. 
Harding  and  Hilton  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  this  disclosure  of  Cap- 
tain Cordova's  character,  and  were 
frank  in  their  declarations  that  he  could 
not  be  dealt  with  too  severely.  For  ob- 
vious reasons  Captain  Zacaeetas  re- 
frained from  expressing  his  opinion, 
and  left  us  at  the  door  of  our  house,  but 
the  old  priest  came  in  with  us  and  re- 


mained for  a  long  time.  He  was  very 
grave,  and  pointed  out  to  us  that  Cap- 
tain Cordova  was  an  enemy  not  to  be 
despised.  He  said,  further,  that  prob- 
ably we  had  not  heard  the  last  of  this 
affair,  as  the  captain  was  clever,  and 
would  probably  find  a  means  to  work 
out  his  animosity.  Just  what  course  we 
should  pursue,  the  priest  was  not  pre- 
pared to  advise,  but  thought  it  would  be 
made  plain  to  us  by  the  first  move  of 
Cordova,  which,  he  averred,  would  take 
place  soon. 

**Be  watchful,  my  son,''  he  said,  on 
taking  leave,  **for  you  are  in  serious 
trouble.  Captain  Cordova  is,  perhaps, 
more  powerful  and  resourceful  than  you 
think.  Whatever  happens,  be  prudent 
and  cautious,  and  when  you  are  in  such 
a  position  that  relief  seems  impossible, 
if  you  ever  are,  remember  that  you  have 
a  friend  in  the  old  traveling  priest. 
Father  Andrade.'*' 

The  next  morning  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast a  squad  of  soldiers  entered  the 
house  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Dar 
villa.  Walking  straight  into  the  dining 
room,  without  greeting  or  salutation, 
they  grounded  lieir  arms  and  stood  at 
attention. 

**Dr.  Adams  McFadden,"  said  Dar 
villa,  peremptorily,  **you  will  consider 
yourself  under  arrest  and  will  accom- 
pany me  as  a  prisoner;  I  trust  you  will 
do  so  peaceably." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  significantly  at 
the  twenty  soldiers  ranged  round  the 
room.  Harding  and  Hilton  leaped  to 
their  feet ;  hot  words  of  protest  and  in- 
dignation poured  from  their  lips.  I 
calmed  them  as  best  I  could,  telling  them 
that  protests  at  this  time  would  avail 
nothing. 

''Lieutenant  Davilla,"  I  said,  **on 
what  charge  am  I  arrested  and  by  whose 
orders?" 

''Senor  doctor,  I  can  not  say  upon 
what  charge  you  are  being  arrested,  but 
I  am  acting  under  orders  from  Colonel 
Uvalde.  Are  you  ready  f" 

"I  am  ready,"  I  answered,  and  tak- 
ing hasty  leave  of  Harding  and  Hilton 
I  left  with  the  lieutenant  under  guard. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  barracks  we 
halted  before  Colonel  Uvalde,  who  had 
evidently  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 

** Lieutenant,"  said  the  colonel,  **Take 
the  prisoner  to  the  guardhouse,  and 
place  him  in  a  cell  incommuniMcUL'*.^ 
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**  Colonel  Uvalde/'  I  exclaimed, 
**What  does  this  mean?'' 

**A11  in  good  time,  senor  doctor,"  he 
replied,  turning  on  his  heel. 

I  was  marched  away  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  those  damp,  filthy,  stone  crocks 
which  the  Mexicans  dignify  by  the  name 
of  cell,  where  1  might  smother  and  fume 
to  my  heart's  content.  1  was  to  be  im- 
prisoned incommunicado — that  was  the 
worst  of  it,  for  I  would  be  powerless  to 
summon  aid  through  my  friends.  I 
might  be  butchered  for  all  they  would 
know  or  could  do.  But  I  hardly  believed 
the  authorities  would  dare  go  so  far  as 
to  attempt  my  life.  There  was  one  con- 
soling thought — Hilton  and  Harding 
had  seen  me  arrested;  they  knew  where 
I  would  be  taken,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  they  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
in  my  behalf. 

My  cell  was  just  as  I  expected  it  would 
be,  a  little  brick  box,  one  of  a  series 
opening  upon  a  dark  and  narrow  corri- 
dor. It  had  a  tiny  grated  window  about 
eight  feet  from  the  floor.  It  was  damp, 
filthy,  foul  and  reeked  with  vermine.  Its 
door  was  a  huge  wooden  affair,  with  a 
small  grated  opening  in  the  upper  panel, 
so  that  the  guard  might  observe  what 
the  prisoner  was  doing  as  he  passed  on 
his  rounds.  The  other  cells  seemed  well 
filled,  and  with  the  lowest  order  of 
peons,  I  judged  from  the  epithets  and 
language  which  reached  my  ears.  My 
cell  was  absolutely  barren  of  furniture, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  stand  or  pace  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro,  for  the  floor  was  so 
slimy  and  corrupt  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  sit  down  upon  it.  I  busied  my- 
self for  some  time  in  killing  the  great 
roaches  which  infested  the  cell,  and  of 
which  there  were  literally  hundreds. 
But  it  was  a  noisome  business.  Then  I 
played  with  an  enormous  spider  which 
was  spinning  its  web  from  the  door  to 
a  comer  of  the  wall.  Finally  it  jumped 
at  me  viciously  and  I  killed  it  with  my 
knife.  All  the  time  I  could  hear  the  vile 
oaths  and  disgusting  chatter  of  the  other 
prisoners. 

My  surroundings  were  not  particular- 
ly edifying.  I  wanted  to  think  but  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  do  so.  I  real- 
ized too  vividly  the  dire  consequences 
of  introspection  in  such  a  place. 

I  tapped  on  my  door  as  the  sentry 
passed,  and  he  put  his  ill-favored  counte- 
nance agamst  the  grating. 


*'I  want  a  broom,"  I  said. 

'* Prisoners  are  not  allowed  brooms," 
he  replied. 

'*Then  give  me  a  mop  and  some  wa- 
ter." 

**  Neither  are  they  allowed  mops  or 
water." 

**Well,  then,  bring  me  a  chair  and 
cot." 

*' Neither  are  they  allowed  chairs  or 
cots." 

*  *  But  where  am  I  to  sit  or  sleep. ' ' 

**0n  the  floor,  of  course,"  he  said, 
and  passed  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  a  new 
step  in  the  corridor.  It  paused  at  my 
door.  I  looked  up  and  beheld  the  grim 
face  of  Captain  Zacacetas  at  the  grating. 
He  made  a  signal  for  me  to  approach, 
and  when  I  had  done  so  he  whispered 
in  my  ear: 

'*Your  friends  do  not  sleep,  senor." 

'* Thank  you,"  I  whispered  back. 
**Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  see  if  you 
can  procure  for  me  a  chair  and  cot?" 

**I  will  try,  senor  doctor,"  and  he, 
too,  departed. 

In  about  an  hour  a  soldier  brought  me 
a  rough  wooden  bench  and  a  three- 
legged  stool.  Toward  night  Lieutenant 
Davilla  came  with  three  soldiers  and  had 
me  searched.  He  took  all  the  money  I 
had,  together  with  the  water-soaked  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  President 
Jackson  to  Santa  Anna  and  Sam  Hous- 
ton, and  also  my  letters  of  credit  from 
my  bankers  in  New  York.  I  had  treas- 
ured the  letters  of  introduction  carefully 
and  deeply  regretted  their  loss.  The  let- 
ters of  credit  did  not  worry  me,  as  no 
person  would  dare  use  them,  I  believed. 
I  never  expected  to  see  either  set  of 
documents  again,  however.  I  made  a 
vigorous  protest  to  the  lieutenant 
against  these  high-handed  proceedings, 
but  he  brushed  it  aside  as  of  no  conse- 
(luence,  merely  stating  that  such  were 
his  orders. 

The  next  morning  I  was  brought  be- 
fore Colonel  Uvalde  at  his  headquar- 
ters. There  were  present  beside  the 
colonel.  Major  Valdez,  Captains  Zacace- 
tas and  Cordova,  Senors  Delgado  and 
Hilton.  But  what  a  changed  Hilton  it 
was.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  this 
debonair  Englishman  in  the  ordinary 
street  dress  of  the  day,  and  r^^rded 
him  as  nothing  more  than  a  likable, 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  cllan^je^VTf?''^^^ 
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aUe  cempanion,  and  a  good  friend  in 
time  of  need.  Now  he  appeared  before 
me  re^lendent  in  the  dazzling  uniform 
of  a  captain  of  the  life-guards.  His 
bearing  had  changed  with  his  dress.  His 
demeanor  was  no  longer  careless  and 
nonchalant;  it  was  dignified  and  re- 
served. The  transformation  of  the  man 
was  amazing. 

Colonel  Uvalde  gave  me  no  time  to  re- 
cover from  my  amazement.  He  took  up 
the  matter  in  hand  at  once. 

**  Doctor  McPadden,"  he  said,  regard- 
ing me  sternly,  **you  have  been  arrested 
on  charges  preferred  against  you  by 
Captain  Miguel  Maria  Fernandez  De 
Cordova;  the  said  charges  being  that 
you  are  a  spy  of  the  Texas  rebels,  and 
are  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  for  them  concerning  the 
movements  and  dispositions  of  the  reg- 
ular armies  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
You  are  now  on  trial  for  your  life." 

What  mess  of  trumper>'  was  this?  Of 
course  the  charges  were  made  of  whole 
cloth,  and  preferred  without  the  slight- 
est justification.  I  can  not  say  that  T 
was  greatly  surprised.  This  proceeding 
was  pre-eminently  in  line  with  the  Mexi- 
can methods  of  that  day  and  generation. 
It  began  to  look  rather  serious,  however, 
and  I  wondered  what  kind  of  a  fabrica- 
ti(m  Cordova  had  concocted  to  sub- 
stantiate his  proof.  Perhaps  he  would 
fco  too  far  and  enable  me  to  break 
his  testimony.  The  trial  would  be 
a  farce,  but  there  would  have  to  be 
some  evidence  against  me  in  order 
to  make  up  proper  reports  to  the  central 
government.  It  was  of  no  difficulty  for 
a  man  of  Cordova's  ability  to  produce 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence  for 
such  a  purpose,  for  although  the  Mexi-' 
cans  are  sticklers  on  the  precision  and 
(correctness  of  their  reports,  they  are  not 
so  particular  about  the  subject  matter. 
I  was  deeply  interested  to  know  just  how 
he  would  prove  me  to  be  a  spy.  Logical- 
ly I  should  have  been  somewhat  abashed 
by  my  predicament,  but  I  was  not.  The 
uppermost  sensation  in  my  mind  at  the 
time  was  one  of  interest  in  what  Cordova 
was  going  to  say. 

**  Captain  Cordova,"  said  Colonel 
Uvalde,  **you  will  tell  this  court-mar- 
tial what  you  know  relative  to  this 
case." 

**One  moment  sir,"  it  was  Hilton's 
voice,  sharp  and  incisive.    He  was  stand- 


ing in  the  center  of  the  room  stiffly 
erect,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  British 
soldier. 

**Did  you  address  the  court,  Senor 
Hilton?"  politely  inquired  Colonel 
Uvalde. 

**I  did,  senor  colonel." 

**And  what  might  be  your  pleasure?" 

*'My  pleasure  is  to  protest  the  legal- 
ity of  this  proceeding  in  toto." 

The  colonel's  brow  puckered  into  a 
frown,  his  heavy  mustache  bristled  and 
his  black  eyes  snapped  from  under  their 
buafy  brows. 

'*0n  what  ground  and  in  whose  name 
do  you  protest?"  he  thundered. 

**0n  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  is 
an  American  citizen,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty,  William  the  Fourth,  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  emperor  of  In- 
dia, and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  hereby  give 
this  court  martial  notice  of  a  formal  pro- 
test, by  my  government,  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  proceedings,  as  being 
illegal  and  contrary  to  the  accepted  rules 
of  international  law.  I  herewith  present 
to  you  my  credentials  as  military  attache 
of  the  British  embassy  to  Mexico,  which 
credentials  bear  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land and  have  been  countersigned  by 
your  president,  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna." 

The  court  was  thunderstruck,  for  even 
in  this  remote  comer  of  the  earth  the 
name  of  England  was  feared  and  re- 
spected above  that  of  all  other  nations. 

*'But  the  prisoner  is  not  a  British 
subject,"  argued  Colonel  Uvalde.  **I 
do  not  see  where  your  jurisdiction  or  the 
validity  of  your  protest  lies." 

**You  are  well  aware,  senor  colonel," 
Hilton  continued,  **that  there  is  neither 
American  nor  English  consul  in  this 
city.  In  the  absence  of  these  officials 
Doctor  McFadden,  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, has  appealed  to  me  in  accordance 
with  the  tacit  understanding  which  ex- 
ists between  our  respective  govern- 
ments. ' ' 

1  was  more  amazed  at  this  statement 
than  at  anything  which  had  gone  be- 
fore. I  had  not  appealed  to  Hilton,  be- 
cause of  the  very  good  reason  that  I  had 
not  known  that  he  was  a  government  of- 
ficial, and  because  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  confined  incommunicado  and  could 
not  have  done  so  had  T  wished.  It  was 
a  puzzle,  but  owing.^to^the^^^^^ 
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I  was  given  no  time  for  its  solution. 

Captain  Cordova  was  beside  himself 
with  anger.  The  house  of  cards  which 
he  had  so  carefully  erected,  was  tum- 
bling. He  leaped  to  his  feet  in  blazing 
wrath. 

**  Shall  our  courts  be  run  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  foreigners?"  he  demanded,  hot- 
ly. '*Must  we  conduct  our  affairs  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  every  govern- 
ment on  earth  but  our  own?  Have  we 
not  the  right  to  try  a  spy  by  our  own 
methods?  Have  we  not  the  right  to  kill 
a  vampire  which  comes  into  our  midst 
to  suck  our  life  blood,  without  asking 
the  permission  of  some  other  nation? 
This  prisoner  is  a  spy — ^a  spy  of  the  Tex- 
as rebels.  We  are  trying  him  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decree  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Interference 
with  our  proceedings,  on  your  part,  Se- 
nor  Hilton,  is  impossible.  If  we  heeded 
such  protests  our  very  national  existence 
would  be  threatened.  This  prisoner  is 
a  spy  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  hold  in  my 
hands  a  letter  found  on  his  person, 
which  letter  was  written  by  Andrew 
Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  Sam  Houston,  recommending  this 
same  Doctor  Adams  McFadden  as  a  man 
worthy  of  consideration  at  his  hands." 

**Yes,"  I  cried,  leaping  to  my  feet, 
'*and  you  also  hold  a  like  letter  of  even 
tenor  and  date  from  the  same  gentleman 
to  President  Santa  Anna.  One  is  as 
good  a  proof  that  I  am  a  spy  as  the  oth- 
er. I  may  be  working  in  the  interests 
of  Mexico,  just  as  certainly  as  in  those 
of  Texas,  according  to  your  illuminating 
logic." 

"But  there  are  circumstances — ''  con- 
tinued the  captain,  when  Hilton  cut  him 
short. 

*  *  I  have  given  my  notice  of  protest  to 
this  court,"  he  said.  ''This  man  is  an 
American  citizen,  and  through  me  de- 
mands his  rights  as  such.  He  came  to 
this  city  rather  by  accident  than  by  de- 
sign, as  Captain  Cordova  well  knows. 
If  you  proceed  against  him  in  this  man- 
ner, (Colonel  Uvalde,  you  do  so  at  your 
peril.  I  demand  that  this  case  be  at 
least  referred  to  the  central  government, 
and  in  the  meantime  that  he  be  set  at 
liberty." 

**I  contend  that  the  protest  is  not  well 
taken,"  said  Captain  Cordova. 

He  was  cool  and  collected  once  more, 
perceiving  that  he  must  carefully  and 


persistently  fight  every  inch  of  his  way. 

**I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,"  re- 
plied Colonel  Uvalde.  **Even  if  it  were 
not  I  should  hesitate  to  offend  the  Brit- 
ish or  American  government  by  disre- 
garding it."  Then  turning  to  Hilton: 
''You  do  not  deny  our  right  to  hold  this 
man  until  we  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refer  his  case  to  the  central 
government?" 

**No,"  said  Hilton,  **  providing  he  is 
not  imprisoned,  but  is  held  under  bonds 
of  surveillance.  I  most  emphatically 
deny  your  right  to  incarcerate  him  in- 
communicado as  you  have  already  done. 
I  shall  report  this  affair  to  the  Ameri- 
can charge  d'af fairs  at  the  City  of  Mexi- 
co, and  also  to  my  own  emba^." 

''Well,  well,"  said  the  colonel,  "that 
hardly  seems  necessary ;  especially  if  we 
accede  to  your  request.  The  court  will 
take  your  protest  under  adviswnent  and 
will  decide  upon  its  merits  within  the 
hour." 

Thereupon  the  four  officers  who  had 
constituted  themselves  into  this  most 
illegal  court  martial  left  the  room. 
When  they  had  gone  Senor  Delgado  em- 
braced Hilton  fervently,  saying: 

'  *  Senor,  you  are  magnificent ;  you  are 
splendid ;  you  are  a.great  diplomat.  You 
have  saved  Senor  McPadden's  life,  and 
you  have  spared  Mexico  another  humil- 
iating episode." 

After  making  the  old  gentleman  a  fit- 
ting reply  Hilton  came  over  to  where  I 
was  sitting  under  guard,  once  more  the 
Hilton  that  I  had  known  save  for  his 
attire,  and  said  to  me  in  English : 

"Well,  dear  boy,  it  worked,  doncher 
know,  it  did,  redly.  Hardly  thought 
I  could  pull  it  off  so  easily.  Didn't 
think  they'd  stand  for  it,  you  know." 

'*Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

'*Why,  dear  boy,  if  they  had  wanted 
to  overrule  my  protest  what  could  I  have 
done?  I  could  have  caused  a  little  un- 
pleasantness in  the  diplomatic  relations 
among  the  three  nations,  you  know,  but 
it  would  have  been  rather  late,  because 
once  you  were  an  angel  with  a  golden 
harp,  old  chap,  you  wouldn't  have  cared 
whether  the  English  and  American  rep- 
resentatives to  Mexico  were  lodging 
complaints  with  Santa  Anna  on  your 
account  or  not;  really,  you  wouldn't. 

"This  affair  is  already  too  complicat- 
ed for  me  now,"  I  said.  "All  I  really 
know  is  that  you're  a  brick,  old  man.  and 
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one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had.'' 

**0h,  now,  I  say,  dear  boy,  I  haven't 
done  anything  extraordinary,  doneher 
know.  Just  been  having  a  little  fun 
with  these  dagoes,  that's  all.  I  would 
do  the  same  thing  for  anybody,  doneher 
know — ^that  is,  you  know — anybody  that 
I  reaUy  liked — ^that  was  a  deuced  good 
feller  like  yourself,  you  know." 

''Hilton,"  I  said,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  eye,  **did  you  get  that  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  I  lost  the  other 
nig:ht?  Circumstances  have  led  me  to 
believe  you  did." 

**Now,  really,  I  did  not  mean  you 
should  find  that  out,  old  chap.  Wanted 
to  make  it  a  kind  of  pleasant  surprise, 
you  know.  Was  saving  it  up  for  some 
day  when  you  were  awfully  blue. 
Deuced  stupid  of  me  to  let  you  find  it 
out.  Don't  see  how  you  did  find  it  out, 
anyway,  really.  You  are  a  regular 
Yankee  for  guessing  things." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  officers  of  the  court. 
It  had  not  required  much  time  to  arrive 
at  a  decision.  When  all  were  seated 
the  colonel  rose,  and  making  a  most  pro- 
found bow  to  Hilton,  said: 

*' After  due  consideration  of  the  pro- 
test of  the  British  government,  lodged 
with  this  court  by  you  against  further 
continuance  of  the  trial  of  one  Adams 
McFadden,  the  court  has  decided  that 
the  protest  is  well  taken,  but  as  the 
chaises  against  the  said  McFadden  are 
of  a  serious  nature,  the  court  has  fur- 
ther decided  that  he  shall  be  held  under 
bonds  until  his  case  shall  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  central  government." 

**I  am  very  glad  that  the  court  has 
seen  fit  so  to  decide,"  replied  Hilton. 
**As  to  the  matter  of  holding  the  Senor 
McFadden  under  bonds,  while  I  doubt 
very  much  the  court's  authority  to  do 
so.  I  shall  raise  no  objection." 

I  offered  to  give  a  cash  bond,  but  Se- 
nor Delgado  would  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  and  his  friends  insisted  upon 
going  bail  for  me.  They  wanted  to  do 
something  to  show  their  friendship  and 
confidence.  I  accepted  their  kindness 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  given, 
and  although  I  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  city,  I  found  myself  once  more 
with  a  measure  of  liberty  and  free  to 
turn  again  to  the  problem  of  Eve's  dis- 
covery and  deliverance. 

Two  weary  weeks  dragged  by.  My  case 


had  been  referred  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, which  meant  that  it  was  to  come 
under  the  eyes  of  Santa  Anna,  himself, 
but  it  would  be  a  month  if  not  longer 
before  I  could  possibly  hope  to  hear  any 
definite  results. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Gathering  of  the  Hosts. 

"And  I  am  now  come  up  against  tlie  land 
to  destroy  It." 

I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  little  patio 
one  night,  pondering  over  my  troubles^ 
trying  to  discover  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses which  governed  the  actions  of  Cap- 
tain Cordova,  and  endeavoring  to  decide 
upon  some  course  of  procedure  with  ref- 
erence to  the  delivery  of  Eve,  when  Fa^ 
ther  Andrade  came  in  softly  and  sat 
down  beside  me  on  the  littie  wooden 
bench. 

'*My  son,"  he  said,  ''I  have  news  for 
you;  I  have  discovered  the  whereabouts 
of  Miss  Sandraville. " 

For  a  moment  I  scarcely  realized  the 
full  significance  of  his  words.  The  news 
was  too  good  to  be  true — too  unexpected 
for  comprehension. 

**I  hardly  know  whether  I  hear  you 
aright,  or  not,  father,"  I  said. 

**She  IS  in  San  Antonio  De  Bexar,  a 
prisoner  in  the  house  of  Jose  Rodrigues. 
She  is  with  the  mother  and  sister  of 
Captain  Cordova,  who  came  from  Laredo 
to  San  Antonio  some  weeks  ago.  I  am 
informed  she  is  well  and  has  suffered 
no  ill  treatment;  but,  as  you  may  sur- 
mise, her  mental  anguish  is  supreme." 

**  And  how  did  you  learn  all  thisf " 

'*0h,  we  have  ways  of  finding  out 
such  things,  my  son." 

''Then  I  suppose  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  go  at  once  to  San  Antonio,  is  it 
not?" 

*  *  For  you  f  No.  You  are  under  bonds 
to  remain  here  and  to  report  to  what- 
ever place  you  may  be  directed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  central  government. 
Should  you  leave  it  would  place  your 
bondsmen  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
condition.  Besides;  it  is  quite  probable 
if  you  did  go  to  San  Antonio,  that  your 
departure  for  that  place  would  be  in- 
stantly reported  to  Captain  Cordova  by 
his  many  spies,  and  you  would  be  either 
neatly  disposed  of  on  the  way,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  work  your  own  ruin  without 
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accompIiafaiBi^  anything  when  you  ar- 
rived at  your  destination.  The  only  rea- 
son, my  son,  why  you  were  not  done 
away  with  on  the  lonely  road  the  other 
night  was  because  Captain  Cordova 
hoped  to  obtain  more  of  your  money  by 
playing  upon  your  confidence  in  his 
friendship  and  your  ignorance  as  to  his 
real  character. 

**Now  that  the  mask  is  torn  from  his 
face,  and  he  realizes  that  he  can  not 
profit  any  longer  by  the  deception 
which  he  so  skillfully  practiced  upon 
you,  he  will  pause  at  nothing.  He  is 
clever,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  he  will 
do  nothing  whereby  your  destruction 
could  possibly  be  attributed  to  him.  It 
is  ray  o^Ti  private  opinion  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  work  through  the  central 
government  and  try  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion whenever  your  case  comes  before 
the  president,  for  be  prepared,  my  son, 
to  stand  before  long  at  the  bar  of  Santa 
Anna,  himself.  Captain  Cordova  is  in 
very  close  touch  with  the  president 
through  relationship  of  which  I  do  not 
care  to  speak  at  this  time,  and  once  he 
can  get  the  ear  of  his  powerful  friend, 
which  he  can  easily  do,  he  will  urge 
your  trial  before  a  summary  court  mar- 
tial. Knowing  things  of  which  you  must 
be  in  absolute  ignorance,  I  believe  we 
shall  he  able  to  overcome  the  case  of 
Captain  Cordova,  however  strong  it 
may  seem,  and  escape  the  trap  which  I 
am  sure  he  is  preparing  with  such  craft. 

'*But  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.  Ijet  us  come  back  to  the 
real  point  under  discussion.  As  I  have 
told  you,  it  would  seem  unwise  for  you 
to  go  to  San  Antonio  at  this  time,  and 
feeling  that  you  would  coincide  with  me 
in  this  view,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
prepare  for  the  journey  myself.  I  find 
that  Senor  Delgado  is  leaving  for  San 
Antonio  tomorrow,  and  1  shall  accom- 
pany him.  I  am  sure  that  no  suspicion 
will  attach  to  my  departure,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  rescue  of  Miss  Sandraville  with  lit- 
tle difficulty  and  no  personal  hazard.'' 

'* Father/'  I  replied,  *'I  can  but  agree 
with  your  views  in  this  matter,  but  it 
seems  too  much  to  expect  that  you 
should  assume  such  hfavy  responsibili- 
ties in  my  behalf.  I  have  wondered 
many  times  why  you  have  taken  such 
an  interest  in  my  affairs,  and  have  done 
so  much  to  help  me,  especially  when  it 


is  to  be  considered  that  I  am  neitiier  of 
your  race  nor  religion.  I  accept  your 
great  kindness  in  the  same  spirit  of  un- 
biased love  in  which  I  am  sure  it  is 
given;  but  tell  me,  is  it  not  unusual? 
Ton  have  come  to  my  aid  like  a  good 
angel  out  of  the  night." 

**My  son,"  said  the  old  priest,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  ''I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  think  my  offered  services 
somewhat  strange.  My  interest  in  your 
affairs  is  rather  extraordinary.  Of 
course,  we  have  formed  a  strong  friend- 
ship, but  that  would  hardly  account  for 
my  solicitude  and  exertions.  No,  my 
son,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am  im- 
pelled by  motives  other  than  those  of 
platonic  love.  As  to  the  nature  of  those 
motives,  I  must  ask  your  forbearance 
for  the  present,  and  now  I  will  say  good 
night,  with  the  assurance  that  you  shall 
hear  from  me  just  as  soon  as  I  arrive  in 
San  Antonio  De  Bexar." 

He  was  gone  before  I  had  time  even 
to  thank  him.  Again  I  was  alone  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  night.  I 
wondered  if  I  had  been  dreaming. 

Father  Andrade  left  with  Senor  Del- 
gado early  the  next  miming.  I  bade 
them  God  speed  at  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  and  then  began  an  impatient 
wait  for  the  first  message  of  the  priest. 

Three  days  later  flying  soldiers  began 
to  come  into  Matamoros,  and  shortly  af- 
terward appeared  Senor  Delgado*  and 
his  party.  He  came  to  my  house  with- 
out delay,  and  the  news  he  brought  was 
astounding.  General  Cos  had  been  driv- 
en from  San  Antonio  by  the  Texans,  and 
was  in  full  retreat  toward  the  Bio 
Grande.  The  refugees  pouring  into  the 
city  were  the  remnants  of  one  of  his 
divisions.  Delgado  dared  not  go  on,  now 
that  San  Antonio  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Texans,  and  had  returned  with  the 
flying  soldiers.  Not  so  Father  Andrade. 
Fixed  in  his  purpose,  and  constant  in 
his  faith,  oblivious  to  battles  and  dangers 
alike,  the  good  old  priest  was  plod^g 
wearily  into  the  north — ^into  the  heart 
of  war  and  bloodshed — to  find  the  wo- 
man I  loved. 

Within  a  week  from  the  arrival  of  the 
first  fugitives,  Matamoros  was  overflow- 
ing with  refugees  from  the  unfortunate 
army  which  had  been  dislodged  from 
San  Antonio  by  the  Texans,  yet  probab- 
ly not  more  than  one-third  the  total 
reached  the  city,  the  remainder  taking 
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the  road  to  Laredo  with  their  eommand- 
er,  (General  Cob,  where  they  joined  the 
great  army  ecmeentrating  at  that  place 
by  order  of  Santa  Anna. 

MatamoroB  waa  in  the  state  of  hys- 
terical excitement.  Its  whole  popula- 
tion listened  with  bated  breath  to  the 
lurid  accounts  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  San  Antonio,  narrated  by  the  half- 
starved,  ill-clad,  conscript  soldiery  that 
came  pouring  in  from  the  north. 

^'Por  DiosI^'  said  a  captain  of  in- 
fantry with  whom  I  wa.s  conversing  one 
day,  "'you  should  have  seen  those  devils 
force  their  way  into  the  town  of  Bexar. 
They  were  like  an  avalanche.  We  could 
not  hold  them  back.  Five  weeks  they 
maintained  their  camp  about  the  city, 
doing  nothing  more  than  annoy  our 
foraging  parties  and  shoot  our  scouts. 
We  were  scarcely  able  to  obtain  fodder 
for  our  cattle,  so  vigilHnt  were  these 
lynx-eyed  Americanos.  Caramba!  one 
day  they  took  from  us  a  mule-train 
laden  with  grass.  Think  of  it,  senor, 
they  were  even  so  merciless  as  that. 
They  fought  a  whole  battalion  of  our 
soldiers  for  naught  but  to  take  from  us 
a  mule-train  loaded  with  grass. 

*  *  And  then,  senor,  they  began  to  storm 
the  town.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
phose  the  precise  moment  they  did,  but 
I  am  told  that  one  of  their  inferior  of- 
ficers, Milam,  by  name,  I  think,  stepped 
in  front  of  their  general 's  tent  one  morn- 
ing, and  waving  his  cap  in  the  air,  shout- 
ed, *Who  will  go  with  me  into  the  town 
of  Bexar?'  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  I  know  their  leader  was  not  the 
general,  but  an  old  man,  Milam,  who 
was  killed  early  in  the  storming.  I 
think  it  probably  is  true,  however,  for 
these  Texans  are  a  strange  people,  excit- 
able, and  not  used  to  military  regula- 
tions. The  way  they  took  Bexar  was  a 
most  unique  piece  of  maneuvering.  I 
never  heard  of  the  method  before.  It  is 
laid  down  in  no  military  treatise  I  ever 
read,  but  it  is  effective,  Madrr  de  Bios, 
it  is  effective! 

**We  supposed,  of  course,  they  would 
pursue  the  usual  method,  and  force  us 
back  to  the  garrison  through  the  streets. 
We  planted  our  cannon  behind  barri- 
cades to  oppose  them  as  they  came  on. 
Bah !  better  have  saved  our  labor.  One 
never  can  tell  what  these  Yankee  bar- 
barians will  do  next.  They  have  a  new 
scheme  for  every  emergeney.     They  are 


inventors,  and,  caramba!  they  are  not 
afraid  to  try  their  inventions.  Did  they 
come  at  us  by  the  street  as  we  expected? 
They  did  not!  Instead  they  made  a 
rush  for  the  houses  on  either  side.  The 
houses,  not  being  defended,  were  taken 
eaaily.  Once  inside  the  houses  they 
worked  their  way  forward  from  house 
to  house  by  battering  down  the  inter- 
vening wallsi  Thus  they  were  enabled 
to  fight  from  shelter,  and  at  the  same 
time  enfilade  our  men  behind  the  bar- 
ricades. And  their  marksmanship,  se- 
nor— I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it. 

**At  a  certain  point  there  were  no 
houses  on  one  side  of  the  street.  Three 
Texans,  on  breaking  through  the  walls, 
found  themselves  exposed  to  our  fire. 
They  dodged  quickly  back  behind  the 
sides  of  the  breach.  Presently  they  came 
out  bearing  before  them  all  the  bedding 
in  the  house.  Throwing  it  down  in  the 
vacant  lot  between  the  house  they  had 
just  left  and  the  next  one,  they  hastily 
constructed  a  low  breastwork  and 
dropped  down  behind  it  upon  their  stom- 
achs. All  this  while  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  fire  of  at  least  fifty  of  our 
men.  They  were  directly  abreast  of  one 
of  our  barricades  which  was  protecting 
a  four-pounder  manned  by  twenty  men. 

**The  officer  in  command  of  the  bar- 
ricade ordered  his  men  to  charge  the 
three  behind  the  mattresses,  but  at  that 
instant  he  with  two  of  his  soldiers  was 
shot.  In  less  than  two  minutes  three 
other  soldiers  fell.  The  other  fourteen, 
who  were  trying  to  turn  the  four-pound- 
er upon  their  three  assailants,  consider- 
ing discretion  the  better  part  of  valor, 
sought  cover  from  the  murderous  fire  of 
those  men  behind  the  little  breastwork, 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  senor,  those 
three  dashed  out  with  several  more  who 
had  joined  them  from  the  house,  dragged 
that  gun  from  its  position  and  turned  it 
against  the  next  barricade  up  the  street. 
It  is  the  truth  of  God.  senor!  I  saw  it 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  observe  not  one  of  those  dare- 
devils was  so  much  as  scratched.  Jesu^! 
one  would  think  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin!" 

I  talked  ^vith  many  others.  I  was  in- 
terested to  learn  all  I  could  about  San 
Antonio  De  Bexar,  for  Eve  was  there, 
and  besides,  the  story  of  the  siege  and 
eapture  was,  in  itself,  romantic.  Hard- 
ing was  beside  himself  with  excitement. 
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He  pounded  his  great  fists  together, 
slapped  his  thigh,  danced  a  clog,  threw 
his  hat  in  the  air,  whistled  *' Yankee 
Doodle"  and  lauded  the  Texans  to  the 
skies.  All  this  in  the  seclusion  of  our 
own  house,  of  course. 

**Doc,"  he  would  say  to  me  over  and 
over  .again,  *' wouldn't  you  liked  to  have 
been  there  1  Wouldn  't  it  have  done  your 
old  heart  good  to  have  follered  Ben  Mi- 
lam into  San  Antonio,  what?  Lordy, 
but  them  dagoes  must  have  been  scared. 
Why,  they  ain't  over  it  yit.  And  they 
say  ^emselves  that  there  wam't  mor'n 
four  or  five  hundred  Texans,  and  that 
old  Cos  had  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand, and  him  in  a  fortified  town. 
Gosh!  but  I  bet  it  was  glorious.  I'm 
a-goin'  to  Texas,  Doc.  I'm  a-goin'  to 
help  these  farmers  drive  the  whole  dog- 
gasted  bunch  of  dagoes  beyond  the  Bio 
Grande.  Them  Texans  air  Americans, 
doc — they  air  my  people ;  the  blood  is  a- 
callin'  and  I  must  go." 

I  was  treated  to  such  ebullitions  as  this, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  Hilton  was 
almost  as  bad.  I  hardly  expected  him  to 
get  so  excited  over  the  Texas  revolution, 
he  being  a  cool,  conservative  English- 
man, but  he  and  Harding  would  think  or 
talk  of  nothing  else.  They  made  their 
plans  to  leave  for  Texas  just  as  soon  as 
they  could  do  so  without  neglecting  me. 
Knowing  how  much  they  really  wanted 
to  go,  I  could  not  help  appreciating  their 
loyalty  in  standing  by  me  so  long  as  they 
felt  I  needed  their  help. 

At  this  time  Matamoros  was  thrown 
into  another  paroxysm  of  fear  by  the  re- 
peated rumor  that  the  Texas  government 
was  equipping  an  expedition  against  it. 
Notwithstanding  that  there  were  nearly 
two  thousand  soldiers  in  garrison,  the 
whole  population  was  convulsed  with 
apprehension.  All  sorts  of  stories  and 
reports  jvere  bandied  about  the  streets. 
Some  said  that  General  Houston  was 
already  on  the  march  with  two  or  three 
thousand  ** crazy"  Texans;  some  said 
that  Laredo  had  already  been  attacked ; 
and  some  said  that  a  fleet  of  United 
States  warships  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  aid  the  Texans.  All 
of  these  reports  were  without  founda- 
tion, of  course,  but  such  was  the  excite- 
ment following  the  fall  of  San  Antonio 
that  the  people  along  the  Rio  Grande 
were  willing  to  listen  with  credu- 
lity   to    any    rumor,    no    matter    how 


wild  it  was  or  how  utterly  improbable. 

So  far  the  Texans  had  been  successful 
on  every  hand.  A  few  days  after  the 
capture  of  San  Antonio  the  Mexican 
garrisons  at  Goliad,  San  Patricio  and 
Lipantitlan  were  driven  from  their  posti, 
and  the  province  was  swept  clean  of 
Mexican  soldiers. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1836,  Texas  was 
virtually  independent  of  the  military 
rule  of  Santa  Anna's  government.  If 
her  people  had  continued  on  the  straight- 
forward course  they  had  so  nobly  be- 
giin,  had  worked  together  with  unani- 
mity and  concord,  had  not  been  seduced 
by  certain  of  their  leading  citizens  to 
espouse  chimerical  and  impossible 
schemes  of  pillage  and  plunder;  if  they 
had  respected  the  organic  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  recent  consultation  at  San 
Felipe;  if  they  had  obeyed  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  and  had  organized  and 
equipped  their  armies  against  the  day 
when  the  dictator  should  sweep  acrose 
the  Bio  Grande  with  ten  thousand  men 
to  desolate  their  homes  with  rapine  and 
massacre,  instead  of  sitting  down  in  the 
apathy  of  self-gratulation,  and  to  the 
more  alluring  task  of  propagating  ex- 
peditions of  invasion  for  spoils  and  self 
gain,  which  could  only  merit  the  disap- 
proval and  condemnation  of  their  wiser 
chiefs,  and  thus  breed  discord  and  dis- 
sension, all  might  have  been  well. 

Darkly  on  the  Southern  horizon 
loomed  the  cloud  of  Santa  Anna's 
wrath,  and  around  his  flaming  stand- 
ards gathered  the  minions  of  his  tyranny. 
They  came  by  tens,  by  hundreds,  by 
thousands  at  their  master's  clarion  call; 
from  the  desolated  plains  of  Yucatan, 
from  the  great  Pacific  slope,  and  from 
the  rock-walled  capital  itself.  Peon, 
convict,  scholar,  gentleman,  Indito,  half- 
breed,  Spaniard,  soldier-of-f ortune ;  ten 
thousand  foot  and  horse,  they  swarmed 
about  their  idol,  ready  to  lay  down  theit 
lives  at  his  slightest  nod.  And  in  tiie 
face  of  this  impending  peril,  Texas 
slept,  nay,  more  than  slept,  for  in  her 
sleep  she  dreamed  wild  dreams. 

The  four  hundred  men  who  had 
stormed  San  Antonio  under  the  leader- 
ship of  gallant  old  Ben  Milam  were 
drunk  with  success.  They  had  amelled 
powder,  they  had  seen  blood,  and  they 
had  won  an  easy  victory.  The  taste  of 
war  was  burning  in  their  mouths  and 
they  wanted  morcL    There  were  no  more 
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Mexicans  in  their  own  territory  with 
whom  to  fight ;  then  why  not  seek  them 
across  the  Bio  Grande?  Matamoros 
seemed  the  logical  point  for  an  invasion. 
Why  not  go  down  and  capture  it?  Its 
custom  house  would  afford  rich  revenue 
for  the  poverty-stricken  treasury  of 
Texas.  iSirthermore,  the  town  was 
rich  in  spoils,  and  shame  that  it 
must  be  written! — this  last  considera- 
tion was  not  unattractive  to  these  brave 
men  who  had  been  fighting  without  pay. 
They  clamored  for  action,  and  there 
were  those,  some  of  them  high  in  au- 
thority, who  listened  to  their  importuni- 
ties with  willing  ears. 

Sam  Houston,  the  legally  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies,  did  his 
best  to  check  this  wild  scheme  of  pillage. 
He  wheedled,  he  coaxed,  he  cajoled,  he 
raged;  likewise  the  governor,  Henry 
Smith,  a  man  of  stem  and  sterling  char- 
acter, and  of  great  foresight.  A  minor- 
ity of  the  governor 's  council  favored  the 
proposed  expedition  against  Matamoros, 
and  this  minority,  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  several  members,  ap- 
pointed a  special  agent,  J.  W.  Fannin, 
to  recruit  men  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
invading  army.  They  also  appointed  a 
colonel,  P.  W.  Johnson,  to  command  the 
expedition.  All  this  was  largely  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  Dr.  Grant,  who  hoped 
to  gain  financially  from  the  project,  ancl 
who  was  backed  by  a  number  of  specu- 
lators and  some  of  the  discontented  sol- 
diery. 

Sam  Houston  stormed  and  the  gov- 
ernor raged,  but  all  in  vain.  Houston 
was  virtually  superseded  in  his  author- 
ity. Smith  was  disregarded — in  fact, 
when  the  minority  of  the  council  found 
the  governor's  opposition  too  strenuous, 
they  deposed  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be 
deposed,  and  remained  at  his  post  until 
the  assembling  of  the  plenary  conven- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  J.  W.  Pannin,  the 
illegally  appointed  agent  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  council,  went  through  the 
province  enlisting  men  for  the  ill-starred 
project.  He  collected  some  four  hun- 
dred, the  most  of  whom  perished  with 
him  at  (jk>liad  on  the  27th  day  of  March 
in  the  massacre  which  has  made  that  lit- 
tle town  famous  in  history.  Colonel 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Grant  also  kept  on 
with  their  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion.    Tho  latter,  by  direction   of  the 


minority  of  the  council,  plundered  the 
town  of  San  Antonio  of  cannon,  ammu- 
nition, military  stores  and  even  medi- 
cines for  the  sick  and  wounded,  so  that 
when  the  hosts  of  Santa  Anna  surround- 
ed that  towTi  in  the  latter  days  of  Peb- 
ruary,  they  found  its  brave  little  garri- 
son stripped  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

On  the  21st  of  January  Governor 
Smith  delivered  a  stinging  address  in 
which  he  condemned  the  expedition 
against  Matamoros,  and  characterized 
the  actions  of  the  minority  of  the  coun- 
cil as  illegal  and  unwise.  Nine  days 
lati^r  General  Houston,  who  had  been 
traveling  through  the  country,  endeav- 
oring to  check  this  ill  advised  move- 
ment, delivered  himself  of  a  lengthy 
categorical  denunciation  of  the  actions 
and  objects  of  the  council.  The  address 
of  the  governor  and  the  report  of  the 
general-in-chief  served  no  other  purpose 
at  that  time  than  to  demonstrate  the 
foresight  and  sagacity  of'  both  these 
brave  and  earnest  men. 

The  expedition  against  Matamoros 
went  crashing  to  its  doom.  Johnson 
and  6i*ant  got  no  further  than  San 
Patricio,  where  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  advancing  forces  of  General 
Urrea,  and  eighty-five  of  the  ninety- 
seven  men,  together  with  Dr.  Grant 
himself,  were  butchered.  Colonel  John- 
son escaped  to  sink  into  well-deserved 
oblivion.  He  had  fought  bravely  in  the 
siege  of  San  Antonio  and  that  to  a  great 
extent  atones  for  his  misguided  conduct. 
Fannin,  as  I  have  said,  perished  with 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the 
four  hundred  and  nine  under  his  com- 
mand at  the  massacre  at  Goliad. 

The  conception  and  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  most  unfortunate  expedition  of 
invasion  lost  Texas  the  lives  of  more 
than  six  hundred  men,  destroyed  the  op- 
portunity of  equipping  and  organizing 
an  army  of  defense,  and  left  her  fron- 
tier completely  unguarded.  The  fall  of 
the  Alamo,  the  massacres  of  Goliad, 
Agua  Dulce  and  San  Patricio,  may  be 
charged  as  direct  results  of  this  most 
hair-brained  project,  which  stripped  the 
province  of  one-fourth  of  its  able  bodied 
men  and  left  its  territory  open  to  the 
plundering  herds  of  Santa  Anna. 

As  I  have  said,  Matamoros  was  thrown 
into  a  tumult  of  excitement  in  the  early 
days  of  January  by  the  report  of  the 
organization  of  the  Texas  expedition  of ' 
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invaakm,  coming,  as  it  did,  on  the  heels 
of  the  disaster  to  the  Mexican  arms  at 
San  Antonio  De  Bexar.  Fears  and  ap- 
prehensions were  somewhat  allayed, 
however,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Urrea 
and  his  staff,  who  had  come  by  order  of 
Santa  Anna  to  take  command  of  the 
troops  at  that  place  and  to  march  with 
them  north  along  the  road  to  San  Pa- 
tricio and  Gh)liad.  At  the  same  time 
came  dispatches  from  the  president, 
stating  that  he  was  soon  to  join  the 
army  under  General  Ramirez  y  Semsma 
at  Laredo,  with  which  he  would  march 
into  Texas,  recapture  San  Antonio  De 
Bexar,  and  sweep  the  whole  province 
clear  of  his  enemies.  General  Urrea  also 
brought  with  him  dispatches  in  regard 
to  ray  case.  I  was  to  be  taken  before 
the  president  at  Laredo  or  such  other 
place  as  I  might  be  able  to  join  his 
army,  and  as  soon  as  convenient  he  was 
to  give  me  a  hearing. 

I  had  hoped  for  a  different  disposi- 
tion of  my  case,  as  I  wished  to  go  direct- 
ly to  San  Antonio,  but  the  fates  were 
evidently  against  me,  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  accept  my  lot  philosophical- 
ly. When  I  communicated  this  news  to 
Hilton  and  Harding  they  both  advised 
me  to  take  French  leave  of  the  countr>\ 
fly  north  and  join  the  Texas  army  with 
them,  but  this  I  could  not  conscientious- 
ly do.  Flight  would  mean  a  tacit  con- 
fession of  guilt,  beside  it  might  involve 
my  bondsmen  in  diffieulties.  Then, 
again,  I  was  not  averse  to  meeting  th(» 
president  of  Mexico.  It  was  to  see  him 
that  I  had  journeyed  from  New  York, 
and  I  had  a  letter  of  introduetion  to  him 
from  President  Jackson.  Furthermore, 
if  he  were  really  going  for  the  purpase 
of  laying  siege  to  San  Ant<mio,  I  rea- 
soned that  I  might  reach  that  place  al- 
most as  quickly  by  joining  him  as  by 
journeying  alone  through  the  desert. 

**No,  my  friends/'  I  said,  after  we 
had  discussed  the  situation  pro  and  con 
late  into  the  night,  **I  can  not  do  what 
you  suggest.  Honor  forbids  and  reason 
does  not  justify.  I  shall  go  to  Santa 
Anna  wherever  I  may  find  him.  I  shall 
leave  for  Laredo  within  two  or  three 
days  in  company  with  Major  Valdez  and 
a  squadron  of  cavalry.  I  may  never  see 
you  again,  but  whether  I  do  or  not,  I 
shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  what 
you  have  done  for  me." 

Harding  was  gloomy  and  cast  down. 


but  Hilton  promptly  accepted  the  alter- 
native 

**WeU,  dear  boy,"  he  said,  **if  you're 
determined  to  go  into  the  lion's  den, 
why,  I  am  with  you.  Don't  know  bfut 
what  I  like  the  idea  of  seeing  Ant(mio 
again,  really.  Not  such  a  bad  chap,  you 
Imow.  Has  a  swelled  head,  and  all  that, 
but  deucedly  good  fellow  if  he  likes  you, 
really.  Always  very  agreeable  to  me, 
showed  me  all  kinds  of  attentions  down 
at  the  City.  Know  him  rather  wdl, 
doncher  know.  See  if  I  can't  help  yoa 
out  a  little.  Think  the  old  boy  might 
listen  to  me  a  bit,  if  I  compliment  him 
some  and  pat  him  on  his  little  back.  Aw- 
ful egotistical  chappy — ^mighty  hand- 
some, and  he  knows  it.  Thinks  he  is  the 
point  about  which  the  universe  revolves, 
you  know,  but  deuced  good  friend  so 
long  as  you  don't  interfere  with  any  of 
his  pet  schemes.  Has  no  conscience — 
really,  none  at  all.  Very  patriotic,  and 
all  that,  you  know,  but  is  inclined  to 
(tonfuse  himself  with  the  government 
when  it  comes  to  patriotism.  Sort  of 
a  modern  Louis  XIV,  believes  he  is  the 
State,  and  tries  to  dress  and  comb  his 
hair  so  he  will  look  like  Napoleon, 
doncher  know.  Thinks  if  you  wrong 
.Mexico  you  wrong  him,  and  vice  versa. 
Order  you  shot  if  you  were  his  best 
friend,  you  know,  and  never  turn  a  lash 
— ^that  is,  if  he  thought  it  was  his  pa- 
triotic duty.  Very  convenient  method 
of  disposing  of  one's  enemies — patriotic 
duty!  Antonio  has  it  simmered  down 
to  a  fine  art,  doncher  know.  Man  op- 
pases  him,  man  opposes  Mexico.  Man 
opposes  Mexico  is  a  traitor.  Traitor 
should  be  shot.  Biff!  Santa  Anna  re- 
lieved of  opponent,  Mexico  relieved  of 
traitor,  Santa  Anna  great  patriot.  Very 
simple,  verv'  effective." 

'*He's  a  doggasted  tyrant,  that's  what 
he  is, ' '  said  Harding.  '  *  He 's  a-coUectin ' 
ten  thousand  men  to  march  into  Texas 
with,  to  plunder,  to  bum,  to  rob  and  to 
murder;  and  them  people  up  there  is  my 
people.  They  air  Americans,  everyone 
of  'em.  The  blood  is  a^callin'  of  me 
and  I've  got  to  go.  I've  just  got  to! 
I'd  like  to  see  Santa  Anna,  all  right, 
and  I'd  like  to  be  with  you,  doc,  but  I 
have  got  to  go  and  help  them  people. 
You  won't  think  I  am  a-dessertin'  you, 
doc,  'cause  you  know  I've  stood  by  yer 
all  right  till  now?  But  now  the  blood  is 
a-callin'.    I  can't  stay  here — ^I  unrn'tT* ' 
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'*!  understand  you  both/'  I  said.  **I 
am  glad  Mr.  Hilton  has  decided  to  ac- 
oompaay  me,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  presence.  I  thinlr  you  do 
perfectly  right,  Mr.  Harding,  in  join- 
ing the  Texans  in  their  great  and  un- 
equal struggle.  I  only  wish  all  three  of 
us  could  do  the  same.  Texas  will  need 
every  man  she  can  muster,  and  I  feel 
rather  guilty  in  going  into  her  terri- 
tory with  the  Mexican  army,  hut  my 
first  duty  is  to  myself,  my  next  to  Miss 
SandraviUe,  and  after  that,  God  willing, 
I,  too,  will  eo  and  help  this  little  band 
of  patriots.'" 

The  next  day  I  made  preparations  to 
leave  the  city.  I  went  to  Senor  Delgado, 
purchased  a  good  horse  for  myself,  and 
also  one  whicSi  I  gave  to  Harding;  pro- 
cured some  money  for  the  journey, 
packed  my  things  and  said  good-bye  to 
my  many  friends.  My  papers  had  all 
been  returned  to  me  by  the  kindness  of 
Colonel  Uvalde,  and  I  felt,  despite  the 
forecast  of  the  old  priest,  that  my  hear- 
ing before  his  excellency  would  be  speedy 
and  favorable. 


That  night  Harding  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  out  of  the  city.  He 
crossed  the  river  several  miles  above. 
We  did  not  accompany  him,  fearing  that 
the  presence  of  three  men  would  arouse 
suspicion. 

The  next  afternoon  Hilton  and  myself 
left  Matamoros  in  company  with  Major 
Valdez  and  some  twenty  cavalrymen  on 
our  way  to  Laredo.  I  felt  sincere  re- 
gret at  leaving  the  quaint  old  town,  for 
many  of  its  people  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  my  good  friends,  and  had  stood  by 
me  loyally  when  I  was  most  in  need  of 
their  assistance.  I  shook  hands  with 
Captain  Zacacetas,  Senor  Delgado,  and 
many  others  in  the  plaza,  and  all  of  them 
wished  me  a  happy  interview  with  the 
president.  Captain  Zacacetas  told  me 
that  the  army  of  General  Urrea  was  ex- 
pected to  begin  its  march  northward 
within  a  few  dajrs  days,  that  Captain 
Cordova  had  already  been  ordered  across 
the  river,  and  that  he  expected  to  be 
ordered  out  himself  the  next  morning. 
We  left  the  city  amid  the  noise  of  prep- 
aration. 


{To  he  continued.) 


PARDONABLE  CURIOSITY 

The  country  had  never  looked  more  beautiful.  It  was  the  heyday  of  summer, 
and  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  roses  and  glinted  on  the  tiny  panes  beneath  the  old 
thatched  roof. 

Little  Willie,  who  was  a  town-bred  boy,  and  had  never  before  visited  the  coun- 
try, occupied  an  old-fashioned  stool  beside  the  farmer's  wife,  marveling  at  all 
around  him. 

By  and  by  the  good  lady  began  to  pluck  a  chicken  that  was  destined  for  the 
next  day's  dinner,  and  the  little  boy  marveled  the  more. 

As  the  feathers  came  from  the  defunct  bird  and  were  dropped  into  a  basket 
Willie's  attention  became  more  and  more  fixed,  -and  his  mind  began  to  work 
freely.    Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  he  blurted  out: 

**Do  you  take  off  their  clothes  every  night,  auntie?" 


HE  .OBJECTED 

Reporter — I  beg  pardon,  but  are  you  Mr.  Spudde,  the  Potato  King! 
Magnate — Yes,  but  I  don't  like  that  term.  Oil  kings  and  cattle  kings  and  the 
like  are  so  common.   Call  me  the  potatentate.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Author  of  **Preoioiis  MoUU  of  Tozas** 


HE  salt  springs,  near  Strass- 

Tl  furt,  in  Germany,  were 
I  known  long  before  the  pros- 
pecting and  working  for 
rock  salt  began,  and  when 
a  deposit  of^  about  meter  thickness 
was  penetrated  through  a  layer  of 
common  salt  and  through  a  thick 
layer  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite  a 
deposit  of  clay  was  met  and  below  this 
the  kali  bearing  rocks,  kainit,  camallit. 
sylvit,  etc.,  resting  on  a  layer  of  sul- 
phates of  lime,  and  below  these  a  de- 
posit of  a  deliquescent  kali  combination, 
the  polyhalit,  and  below  this  the  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  main  salt  body.  The 
accompanying  rough  sketch  will  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  layers. 

Formerly  the  potash — kali — salts 
were  extracted  from  wood  ashes  and  par- 
ticularly from  kelp,  the  ashes  of  differ- 
ent sea  plants  of  the  algae  and  fucus 
families,  and  the  gathering  of  these 
plants  and  the  kelp-burning  was  a  live- 
ly industry  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  parts  of  France,  where  the 
kelp  was^known  by  the  name  **varech.'' 

These  l)lants  were  partly  gathered  by 
cutting  from  the  submerged  rocks,  part- 
ly from  the  masses  thrown  up  by 
storms  to  the  coasts.  It  takes  20  to  25 
tons  of  these  seaweeds  to  make  one  ton 
of  kelp,  which  holds  30  to  35  pertevitis 
of  kali  salts,  and  4  to  15  pounds  of 
iodine.  Before  the  kali  districts  of  Ger- 
many were  discovered  and  worked  and 
the  kelp  was  regarded  the  principal 
source  of  potash  salts  and  iodine,  the 


price  of  kelp  was  up  to  $100  a  ton.  Since 
the  kali  salts  are  easier  extracted  from 
the  kali  rocks  of  Germany,  the  iodine 
from  the  Chile  saltpeter,  tiie  price  of 
kelp  sank  to  $10  and  $20,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  kelp  along  the  British  coast 
has  decreased  from  more  than  20,000 
tons  to  a  very  small  quantity. 

There  were  a  number  of  rocks  named 
in  dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies,  even 
in  at  least  semi-official  papers,  which 
are  kali  bearing  and  may  be  found 
abundantly  in  the  United  States — true 
as  far  as  their  kali  bearing  and  abun- 
dance is  concerned;  there  is  also  no 
great  difficulty  to  separate  the  potash 
by  laboratory  work,  but  at  an  expense 
that  up-to-date  commercial  use  of  these 
rocks  for  kali  separation  is  as  much  out 
of  question  as  from  the  seaweeds  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  Germany,  as  the  ac- 
companying rough  sketched  map  shows, 
the  kali  salt  combinations  are  found  and 
worked  in  the  rock  salt  deposits  betwe^i 
the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  covering  an 
area  of  at  least  12,000  square  miles,  and 
in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Elsass  and  wher- 
ever any  kali  salts  were  discovered  it 
was  in  and  with  the  salt  deposits. 

The  area  of  salt  districts,  omitting 
Louisiana  and  all  our  neighboring  states, 
is  bigger  than  the  German.  As  far  as 
the  experience  and  theories  considering 
the  origin  of  salt  deposits  and  the  de- 
posits of  kali  combinations  teaches,  there 
are  no  unfavorable  geological  conditions 
contrary  to  the  presence  of  primary  and 
secondly  kali  deposits  with  our  exten- 
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fiive  salt  fields,  and  prospecting  for  kali 
may  be  done  cheaper  than  wUdcatting 
for  oil,  provided  it  is  done  rationally  and 
systematically,  and  since  secondary  kali 
-deposits  are  not  above  the  salt  bodies, 
but  near  them  are  to  be  expected,  and 
since  salt  may  be  regarded  a  very  fav- 


orable indication  of  oil,  prospecting  for 
kali  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  wild- 
catting  for  oil,  or  any  drilling  for  oil 
may  disclose  kali  if  the  necessary  atten- 
tion is  applied. 

It  is  even  very  probable  that  many 
of  the  dry  wells  might  have  been  a  pay- 
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ing  well,  paying  with  kali.  But  abstract- 
ing from  kali  oil  and  gas,  the  rock  salt 
which  was  struck  in  a  number  of  wells 
near  to  the  surface,  or  is  indicated  by 
salt  springs  near  cities  and  railroads,  is, 
in  itself,  a  sufficiently  valuable  material 
worth  to  be  mined.   As  a  rule  it  costs  a 


good  deal  less  to  mine  and  mill  rock  salt 
than  to  evaporate  brine,  and  any  sample 
I  got  from  a  well  in  Texas  I  analyzed 
and  found  it  to  be  fully  a,s  pure  as  the 
salt  of  Avery's  Island,  near  New  Iberia^ 
Louisiana.  The  development  of  Tex- 
as   kali    re80urgfg^^.J|^y,uj^(t(g[^nie. 
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VII-ROSA  TINA 


A  pretty  name?    Ah,  yes, 

For  Rosa  Tina  named  it  long  ag< 
It  was  the  happiest  day  for  me  afloat, 


,  ,    _,      love  my  boat, 
:osa  Tina  named  it  long  ago. 


And  little  ffosa  Tina  made  it  so. 
She  named  my  boat,  and  I  called  her  my  wife, 
The  two  events  that  fill  a  boatman's  life. 

And  life  it  seemed  a  blessed  thing  with  wings. 
As  we  went  sailing  o'er  the  sweet-voiced  sea. 

The  sea  that  always  speaks  to  me  and  sings 
Like  Rosa  Tina  spoke  and  sang  to  me. 

The  sea  that  ebbs  and  flows  o'er  shoals  and  bars. 

Golden  with  sunshine,  silvery  with  stars. 

The  cruel  sea?    No,  no,  It  loves  Its  own! 

We  were  its  children,  both  of  us,  from  birth, 
And  loving,  trusting  it,  we  both  had  grown 

Away  from  every  dread,  except  of  earth. 
And  so  we  sailed,  1  and  my  little  bride. 
Lovers  for  life,  laughing  at  wind  and  tide. 

For  we  could  shape  our  course  by  sun  or  star, 

Across  the  widest  bay  without  a  chart; 
We  knew  the  depth  of  every  bayou  bar. 

The  smoothest  route  to  9very  port  and  mart. 
And  9yry  channel,  pass,  and  point  of  land. 
From  blue  Sabine  to  golden  Rio  Qrande. 

Darkness  and  storm?    Ah,  he  must  win  who  copes 
With  them  and  laughs,  endowed  with  love  and  life; 

For  Rosa  Tina  at  the  tiller  ropes 
Sent  songs  of  cheer  clear  through  the  dark  and  strife; 

The  while  T  stood,  a  halyard  in  each  hand. 

Ready  to  lower  or  hoist  at  her  command. 

Or  when  the  stars  went  down  into  the  deep, 

To  light  the  heaven  underneath  the  sea. 
Then  she,  white-robed,  close  to  my  side  would  creep, 

And  clasp  my  arm,  and  look,  and  look  at  me, 
Her  brown  eyes  gleaming  with  that  wondrous  light 
Wherewith  the  bright  stars  search  the  deep  at  night. 

The  world  ashore?   Oh,  ves,  we  made  some  trips, 
To  where  the  mountains  overtop  the  trees, 

.Just  like  bold  landsmen  come  and  board  our  ships, 
To  view  with  awe  the  wonders  of  the  seas. 

For  life's  content  can  never  fill  our  cups 

Until  we  taste  on  what  the  other  sups. 

And  Rosa  Tina,  now?    This  east  wind  stings — 
This  winter  east  wind  does — and  blurs  my  eyes. 

Yes — Rosa  Tina — ^yes,  her  soul's  white  wings 
Took  flight  to  where  no  storm  clouds  sweep  the  skies. 

'T  was  on  that  bitter  night  to  all  aiive— 

The  last  night  of  the  year — ^year  eighty-five. 

On  New  Year's  morn  they  found  her  sitting  there. 
Grasping  the  tiller,  looking  straight  ahead 

Across  the  frozen  sea — straight  into  where 
The  sun  was  rising  looked  she — ^frozen  dead. 

But,  oh!  a  prayer  that  night  she  prayed  for  me— 

A  prayer  the  stars  have  taught  unto  the  sea. 

And  where  was  I  that  night?   Wrapped  up  with  care- 
Love's  care  of  which  a  woman's  life  Is  full. 

Sheltered  and  warm  they  found  me  lying  there. 
Unconscious,  helpless,  with  a  broken  skull. 

To  save  my  life  at  any — eyftry  cost, 

She  played  with  Death  that  night  and  won— and  lost. 


Yes,  little  Rosa  Tina's  grave  is  here, 
The  only  sacred  spot  on  earth  to  me; 

And  over  It  I  place  at  each   New  Year 
Sea  shells  that  sing  to  her  of  sun  and  sea. 

But,  oh!  the  sea,  with  not  a  shore  in  sight. 

Shall  sing  to  me  of  her  again  tonight. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TEX 


HE  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  State  as  its  pub- 
lic schools — ^more  so,  for  Tex- 
as, with  her  enormous  acreage 
of  nearly  168,000,000  acres  of  tillable 
land,  her  diversity  of  climate,  soil  and 
rainfall,  must  train  her  young  men  in 
agriculture  if  she  would  yield  her  great- 
est bounty.  We  can  not  rely  upon  the 
alow,  costly  process  of  letting  our  immi- 
grants and  natives  learn  everything  by 


TEMPORARY  MESS  HALL  SINCE  THE  FIRE 


hard  experience — it  takes  too  long,  and 
is  too  expensive  a  process.  We  must 
start  them — hence  the  A.  &  M.  College. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  is  an  engineering  and 
agricultural  school  combined,  though  no 
one  will  deny  that  engineering  and  agri- 
culture are  in  any  wise  separable.  No 
more  can  they  be  separated  than  the 
body  can  say  to  its  right  hand,  **I  have 
no  use  for  you/'  etc.  Every  great  irri- 
gation project,  every  drainage  ditch, 
transportation  of  every  sort  have  served 
to  link  them  together.  The  farmer  with 
his  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
would  be  practically  helpless  had  not  the 
engineer  first  made  easy  the  way. 

So  the  first  linking  together  of  en- 
gineering and  agriculture  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  time  has  proven 
the  wisdom  of  the  course,  and  in  no  one 
place  has  the  wisdom  of  the  amalgama- 
tion been  more  pronoiuiced  than  in  Tex- 
as A.  &  M. 

Boys  studying  agriculture  at  A.  &  M. 
usually  come  to  it  as  raw  material.  Their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  have  learned 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  that  an  in- 
itial send-off  in  agriculture  would  have 
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saved  many  a  heart-rending  struggle, 
and  the  average  Texas  farmer  has  no 
desire  to  let  his  boy  repeat  his  own  ex- 
perience— ^not  when  scientific  methods 
are  taught  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  with  a  col- 
lege education  thrown  in. 

These  agricultural  graduates  as  a  rule 
go  back  to  Texas  soil  to  work  for  them- 
selves. The  A.  &  M.  graduate  is  not  a 
hireling.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  men  studying  animal  husbandry  go 
into  stock  raising  for  themselves  upon 
graduating. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  A.  &  M;  College  of  Texas  is  one 
of  the  prominent  and  most  practical  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State.  It  is 
located  in  Brazos  County,  five  miles 
south  of  Bryan,  and  is  connected  with 
that  city  with  an  interurban  line  and 
two  steam  railroads.  The  institution 
was  established  in  1876,  owing  its  origin 
to  an  act  of  Federal  Congress  in  1862, 
which  provided  for  an  amount  of  public 
land  to  be  apportioned  to  each  state,  the 
equivalent  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  in  Congress.    It 


was  provided  that  each  state  should, 
within  five  years,  establish  a  college 
where  the  primary  object  would  be  to 
teach  military  science  and  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  other 
subjects.  Under  this  act  Texas  received 
Federal  script  for  180,000  acres  of  land 
which  was  sold  for  $174,000,  the  money 
being  applied  to  the  purposes  intended. 
The  college  was  formally  opened  in  1876, 
and  after  a  more  or  less  troubled  exist- 
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ence  during  its  earlier  history,  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  prominent 
schools  of  its  class  in  the  Union. 

The  college  now  instructs  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  Agriculture,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Architecture,  Architectural 
Engineering  and  Drawing,  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Cream- 
ery Management,  Dairying,  Civil  En- 
gineering, Electrical  Engineering,  High- 
way Engineering,  Military  Science,  His- 
tory, Horticulture,  Journalism,  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Textile  Engineering,  Public 
Speaking,   Physics.   Veterinary   Science. 

ENROLLMENT    HAS    RAPIDLY 
INCREASED 

For  a  number  of  years  the  enrollment 
of  the  college  ranged  from  400  to  500 
students,  but  in  1908-09  it  reached  644. 
In  1909-10  the  enrollment  was  838  and 
for  1910-11  the  1000  mark  was  passed, 
\vhil(»  (luring  the  session  of  1911-12 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  1120  stu- 
dents, 497  of  which  took  up  agriculture 
or  allied  courses. 

With  the  increase  in  attendance  has 
come  increased  facilities,  and  although 
the  growth  of  the  school  has  distanced 


the  growth  in  building  capacity,  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens  in  this  college  is 
such  that  adequate  provisions  are  cer- 
tain to  be  made  to  accommodate  all  stu- 
dents who  care  to  attend.  During  the 
summer  of  1910  the  mess  hall  was  en- 
larged to  a  seating  capacity  of  1200. 
There  is  in  process  of  construction  two 
large  dormitories,  and  other  improve- 
ments are  planned. 

The  main  building,  four  stories  high, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  some  months  since, 
but  will  be  rebuilt  on  a  larger. and  more 
practical  scale.  Other  buildings  include 
an  agricultural  and  horticultural  build- 
ing, containing  class  rooms  for  these  de- 
partments, botanical,  soil,  physics  and 
horticultural  laboratories,  creamery, 
stock  judging,  implements,  seed  and  oth- 
er rooms;  the  Texas  experiment  station 
building,  containing  the  offices  of  the 
Director  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
offices  and  laboratories  of  the  State 
Chemist  and  State  Entomologist,  the 
Plant  Pathologist  and  the  Horticultur- 
ist; office  of  the  State  Peed  Inspector 
and  other  rooms ;  the  engineering  build- 
ing, four  stories  high,  containing  offices, 
laboratories  and  class  rooms  for  the  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  civil  engineer- 
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ing,  physics  and  highway  engineering; 
the  chemical-veterinary  building,  con- 
taining offices,  laboratories  and  museum 
of  the  department  of  veterinary  science, 
offices  and  laboratories  of  general,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  chemistry; 
mechanical  engineering  building,  con- 
taining a  modem  forge,  machine  and 
wood  shops,  museum,  lecture  room  and 
offices;  the  basement  of  Gathright  Hall, 
containing  electric  engineering  class 
rooms  and  laboratories;  textile  building, 
two  stories  in  height,  containing  ma^ 
chineiy  necessary  for  giving  instruction 
in  cotton  manufacturing;  dairy  bam, 
stables,  apiary  and  other  buildings 
necessary  for  conducting  and  maintain- 
ing various  departments  of  the  school. 
The  chapel  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
1100.  Five  lartje  dormitories  house  the 
students,    and  two   more  are   building. 

THE  A.  &  M.  ALUMNI 

The  college  has  graduated  793  stu- 
dents during  its  existence.  These  may 
be  found  in  prominent  positions  in  vari- 
ous walks  of  life,  particularly  as  expert 
agriculturists,  engineers,  horticulturists 
and  in  other  lines  for  which  courses  are 
provided  at  the  college.     As  a  military 


school  the  A.  &  M.  College  takes  high 
rank.  Two  graduates,  a  principal  and 
an  alternate,  are  appointed  each  year  to 
the  regular  army  on  the  same  footing 
as  West  Point  graduates.  The  entire 
maintenance  fee  at  college  amounts  to 
$223  per  student  for  nine  months' 
school.  The  college  is  strictly  demo- 
cratic, no  distinction  being .  made  be- 
tween students,  except  as  meritorious 
work  entitles  individuals  to  receive. 

Colonel  R.  T.  Milner  is  president; 
Charles  Puryear  is  dean;  A.  B.  Wilcox, 
secretary;  John  W.  Carson,  Jr.,  treas- 
urer; Dr.  DeOtto  EUinger,  surgeon; 
James  Hays  Quarles,  librarian;  Rev. 
Isaac  Alexander,  chaplain;  Charles  H. 
Alvord,  superintendent  of  the  farm; 
George  Grupe,  superintendent  of  steam 
plant ;  Captain  Andrew  Moses,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  commandant  of 
cadets;  F.  E.  Giesecke,  college  architect; 
H.  H.  Harrington,  director  of  experi- 
ment station;  H.  L.  McKnight,  agricul- 
turist; J.  W.  Carson,  state  feed  inspec- 
tor ;  Dr.  M.  Francis,  veterinarian ;  G.  S. 
Fraps,  state  chemist;  Wilmon  Newell, 
state  entomologist;  H.  Nest,  horticul- 
turist; C.  W.  Crisler,  chief  clerk  of  ex- 
periment station,  jyigd^.^^j^y^J>o^arstel. 
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ler      is     the     assistant     veterinarian. 
The  work  of  the  Texas  experiment  sta- 
tions is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  A.  &  M.  College. 

WHAT  THE  STUDENT  DOES 

The  agricultural  student  does  many 
things  besides  the  labor  required  for  his 
regular  agricultural  subjects.  He 
works  in  the  wood  shop,  forge,  carpenter 
shop,  which  means  that  he  will  be 
trained  along  a  broader  plane  than  the 
man  who  does  not  devote  some  time  to 
subjects  which  are  essential  to  farm 
management. 

The  regular  courses  in  both  agricul- 
ture and  engineering  are  of  four  years 
duration,  but  there  are  two-year  courses 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
boys  who  can  not  afford  the  time  to  be 


in  college  longer.  Incidentally  these 
men  are  usually  determined  individuals 
who  go  to  college  for  business  and  who 
manage  to  get  a  great  deal  out  of  their 
two-year  terms.  In  addition  a  free  cor- 
respondence course  is  offered,  also  a 
winter  course  in  agriculture  for  practieal 
farmers. 

A  great  many  cadets  work  their  way 
through  college.  There  is  a  variety  of 
occupations  offering  opportunities  to  the 
man  with  little  money.  He  perhaps 
splits  wood,  drives  a  farm  wagon,  or 
works  in  the  shops  or  offices.  He  does 
anything  on  the  campus  that  will  give 
him  employment  during  the  hours  that 
he  is  free.  These  hours  are  not  many, 
however,  and  he  usually  has  to  **make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines"  and,  be  it 
said  to  his  credit,  he  does. 
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LARGEST  SCHOOL  UNDER  MiLITARY 
DISCIPLINE 

Texas  A.  &  ^I.  is  the  lai^est  school 
under  military  discipline  in  the  United 
States. 

The  militaty  feature  is  under  the 
management  of  the  conimandant,  a  reg- 
ular United  States  army  officer,  detailed 
to  the  school.  For  several  years  the 
school  has  attained  *' Class  A"  as  de- 
signated by  the  War  Department.  This 
means  that  the  total  score  of  the  annual 
inspection  by  an  army  officer  places  the 
school  among  the  few  in  the  United 
States  that  are  allowed  to  appoint  one 
.senior  graduate  to  the  regular  army,  his 
initial  rank  being  second  lieutenant. 

The  daily  program  begins  at  6  in  the 
morning,  and  from  time  reveille  sounds 
until  taps  at  10:30  p.  m.,  the  cadet's 


time  is  nearly  all  taken  up  with  classes, 
practice  work  and  drill. 

The  cadet  corps  is  the  official  fire  de- 
paitment  and  is  called  out  whenever  fire 
is  discovered  on  the  campus.  They  have 
clone  heroic  work  whenever  they  have 
had  the  chance. 

Each  spring  the  corps  goes  on  a  three- 
days'  '*hike. '*  Equipped  in  heavy 
marching  order,  they  march  to  the 
Brazos  River,  where  they  camp,  maneu- 
ver and  rough  it  in  true  army  fashion. 

WHAT  STOCK  JUDGING   MEANS 

Stock  judging  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial features  of  the  animal  husbandry 
course.  A  man  will  never  learn  to  breed 
good  animals  unless  he  is  a  good  judge 
of  them. 

Each  year  the  college  picks  a  team  of 
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stock  judgeB  who  go  to  the  Dallas  and 
the  San  Antonio  fairs.  There  they  com- 
pete for  prizes.  Then  there  is  the  senior 
team  selected  by  their  records  at  college 
and  at  the  fairs  stated  above.  Each 
year  such  a  team  goes  to  Chicago  to  en- 
ter the  international  students'  live  stock 
judging  contest.  This  contest  is  held  in 
connection  with  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Following  is  the  1910 
record: 

Nine  college  teams  entered  in  contest ; 
6000  points  constituted  a  perfect  score. 


Results : 

State —  Score. 

Missouri  5,379 

Nebraska    5,129 

Iowa  5,126 

Texas   6A14 

Manitoba   4,992 

Ohio   4,951 

Ontario 4,883 

Kansas   4,735 

Kentucky   4,720 

Iowa  is  conceded  to  have  the  best 
course  with  best  equipn^nt^or^uupial 
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husbandry  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

In  this  contest  Texas  A.  &  M.  team 
was  first  on  sheep  judging  with  nine 
teams.  Cadet  Henderson,  C.  M.,  tied 
for  fourth  man  in  45  as  to  individual 
score,  based  on  ''placing  and  reasons." 
On  ** placing'"  he  was  the  highest  in  the 
45. 

In  the  1911  record  the  Texas  A.  &  M. 
team  stood  sixth,  the  rank  being:  1, 
McDonald  (Quebec);  2,  Manitoba;  3, 
Missouri;  4,  Ontario;  5,  Iowa;  6,  Texas. 
This  record  on  judging  twelve  classes 
of  three  each  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs. 

The  members  of  the  Texas  A.  ft  M. 
stock  judging  team  pay  all  their  ex- 
penses to  attend  these  meets — ^rarely 
less  than  $100.  Many  borrow  the  money 
and  work  hard  to  pay  it  back. 

Following  is  a  list  of  students  that 
have  taken  prizes  in  dairy  work  at  the 
State  fairs  for  the  past  two  years: 


Dallas  Fair,  1910 :  Winner  of  the  best 
score  in  the  combined  butter  judging  and 
dairy  cattle,  C.  A.  McEachem;  winner 
of  gold  medal  for  best  pound  of  butter 
made  on  fair  grounds,  J.  W.  Jennings, 
first;  E.  F.  Mose,  second,  a  silver 
medal. 

San  Antonio  Fair,  1910:  Winner  of 
gold  medal  for  best  pound  of  butter 
made  on  fair  grounds,  J.  J.  Brown,  first ; 
F.  N.  McMillan,  second. 

Dallas  Fair,  1911:  Winner  of  best 
score  in  combined  butter  judging  and 
dairy  cattle,  J.  B.  Short ;  winner  of  sep- 
arator for  highest  score  in  combined  but- 
ter judging  and  butter  making  A.  F. 
Reese;  winner  of  gold  medal  for  best 
pound  of  butter  made  on  fair  grounds, 
J.  L.  Culbertson,  first;  B.  B.  Ehlinger, 
second,  silver  medal. 

San  Antonio  Fair,  1911:  Winner  of 
highest  score  on  combined  butter  judging 
and  dairy  cattle  judging,  J.  J.  Brown. 


A  GOOD  SNOW  STORM 

The  aspiring  author  of  a  stage  play  was  offering  the  same  drama,  rewritten 
for  the  seventh  time,  once  again  to  the  theatre  manager. 

The  latter  was  tired  of  saying  **No,''  so  he  thought  he  would  try  and  settle 
the  matter  once  and  for  all. 

**Is  there  no  possible  way,  sir,''  pleaded  the  budding  author,  **of  introducing 
my  little  work  to  the  boards?'' 

The  manager  thought  for  a  moment. 

"There  is  one  way,"  he  said  slowly,  at  length  **but  I  hardly  think  you  11  sub- 
mit"  

*'0h,  sir,  thank  you!''  cried  the  gleeful  writer.    ''Ill  submit  to  anything!" 

"Then,"  said  the  manager,  quietly,  "we'll  tear  it  up  and  use  it  for  a  snow 
storm!" 


UP.TO^DATE  ABC 

Pa  had  decided  that  little  Johnnie  should  learn  his  alphabet  in  a  more  inter- 
esting manner  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  With  this  idea  he  had  invented  a 
system  of  his  own,  which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  "A  stands  for  Auntie, 
B  stands  for  Bat"  method. 

The  first  lesson  was  to  be  quite  short    It  was,  too. 

"Now,  then,  Johnnie,"  said  paterfamilias,  "J  stands  for  Johnnie." 

"J  stands  for  Johnnie,"  said  the  child. 

"M  stands  for  Me,"  went  on  his  father. 

"M  stands  for  You,"  said  Johnnie. 

"No,  no;  T  for  You,"  corrected  his  father. 

"No!  J  for  me!"  exclaimed  Johnnie. 

Then  father  found  it  was  bedtime.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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IIL— THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ^^GLOVERDALF^ 


"""■  HEBE  was  a  scene  of  activity 

TOD  the  bark  Claverdale,  as  sli^ 
lay  at  anchor  in  Bio  de  Ja- 

=fj  neiro  harbor.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  crew  had  mu- 
tinied because  he  had  seen  fit  to  employ 
an  inexperienced  man  as  first  mate,  Cap- 
tain Humboldt  had  found  no  trouble  in 
recruiting  enough  men  to  take  his  ship 
around  the  Horn. 

Now  the  shro»uds  were  covered  with 
nimble  forms,  making  their  way  aloft, 
where  the  wide  yard-arms  stretched  far 
over  the  water.  It  is  true  they  were  a 
heterogenous  lot,  representing  almost 
eveiy  race  under  the  siui — all  but  Win 
Simmons,  an  old  seaman,  who  had  re- 
mained loyal,  and  who  had  been  reward- 
ed with  post  of  second  mate.  The  re- 
ward was  a  just  one,  for  Simmons  had 
spent  his  life  at  sea  and  could  have  man- 
aged a  skipper's  commission  without 
turning  a  hair. 

With  fair  winds  the  Claverdale  made 
rapid  time  down  the  South  American 
coast,  but  off  the  Falkland  Isles  she  ran 
into  a  succession  of  gales  which  con- 
tinued until  she  was  well  around  the 
Horn. 

A  few  aftemo(ms  later,  when  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wellington  Island,  off 
the  terrific  southern  coast  of  Chile, 
where  tree-clad  mountains  soar  into  the 
clouds  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 


the  surf  beats  without  intermission,  even 
in  the  most  peaceful  weather,  a  gale  of 
unremittant  fury,  that  had  been  sweep- 
ing around  the  cape  for  two  days,  struck 
her  and  soon  she  was  scudding  north- 
ward under  bare  x>ole8. 

All  through  the  long  afternoon  Cap- 
tain Humboldt  and  his  men  endeavored 
to  claw  off  the  rocky  shore.  The  cap- 
tain himself  luffed  the  ship  throu|^  the 
heavy  squalls,  which  rose  to  the  violence 
of  a  hurricane,  with  consummate  skill. 
Absolutely  fearless,  a  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  excited  the  admiration  of  Bob- 
by Peckinpaugh,  erstwhile  wanderer. 
The  captain  did  with  the  ship  all  mortal 
man  could  have  done,  yet  the  situation 
constantly  became  more  precarious. 

Eight  o'clock  found  them  so  close  to 
the  shore  that  Captain  Humboldt  or- 
dered the  lower  topsails  set,  but  no 
sooner  did  they  belly  to  the  breeze  than 
they  were  whipped  into  shreds. 

Around  a  great  bend  in  the  coast  they 
plunged  until  they  found  themselves  in 
a  curious  bight  of  land,  extending  far 
into  the  ocean  in  front  of  them.  The 
mountains  here  did  not  so  nearly  ap- 
proach the  water  line,  and  from  the  look 
of  the  place  there  appeared  to  be  a  shoal 
projecting  some  distance  into  the  sea 
from  the  point  ahead. 

In  spite  of  all  they  could  do  it  was 
evident  that  they  could  not  weather  the 
shoal  on  the  present  tack.  The  men 
were    apprehensive   for  their  lives,  in 
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^ite  of  the  captain's  assurance  that 
they  were  in  for  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  wetting. 

Each  squall  that  swept  down  on  them 
was  harder  than  the  one  before.  Some- 
timee  the  vessel  almost  went  over  on  her 
beam  ends,  for  the  captain  refused  to 
luff  her  until  the  last  moment,  since 
each  time  that  he  did  so  and  lost  his  way 
temporarily,  he  found  himself  driven 
bodily  nearer  the  land.  The  crew  would 
have  mutinied  had  it  not  been  patent 
that  their  only  salvation  lay  in  their 
skipper. 

Oblivious  to  their  sullen  mutterings, 
the  iron  figure  of  Captain  Humboldt 
stood  on  the  weather  quarter  overlook- 
ing his  ship,  as  he  fought  against  a  foe 
whose  strength  was  not  to  be  measured 
l^  the  mind  of  man. 

Long  since  clouds  as  black  as  night 
had  wrapped  the  stormy  imiverse  in 
Stygian  darkness.  Lights  flashed  here 
and  there  along  the  slippery,  tilted  deck, 
as  officers  and  men  peei^  into  each  oth- 
er's  faces  and  asked  if  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come. 

It  was  then  that  the  captain's  voice, 
borne  on  the  breath  of  the  wind,  roared 
out,  bidding  the  men  prepare  the  boats 
and  seize  their  most  valuable  longings. 

'^Peekinpaugh,  see  that  Myra  gets  in 
your  boat  and  guard  her  with  your  life, " 
the  old  seaman  called.  ^'I  must  know 
she  18  in  good  hands.  1 11  never  last  this 
outr' 

**I  will  do  my  best,  sir,"  said  the 
young  man,  simply. 

Pitching  fnsn  side  to  side,  clinging  to 
such  objects  as  offered  themselves,  Bob- 
by made  his  way  to  the  cabin.  But  the 
door  refused  to  give. 

•'Myra!"  he  called.    '*Myra!" 

"Yes!"  she  answered.  **Yes,  I  can't 
get  out — ^the  door  is  tightly  wedged." 
Her  voice  reached  him  cdm,  but  low. 

Bobby  caught  hold  of  the  knob  and 
threw  his  weight  upon  the  door.  A  stub- 
born resistance  met  his  efforts.  Swollen 
from  the  constant  beating  of  the  ele- 
ments the  door  seemed  wedged  beyond 
all  possible  effort  of  human  endeavor. 

One  more  try,  he  would  have,  how- 
ever, before  adopting  more  desperate 
measures.  So  stepping  back,  with  all  his 
might  he  hurled  his  shoulder  against  the 
door.  Thank  heaven,  he  felt  it  give! 
Another  shove  and  Myra,  white-faced 
but  apparently  calm,  stood  before  him. 


For  one  brief  instant  he  held  her  in 
his  arms,  but  during  that  instant  he  re- 
alized that  already  a  wild,  free,  passion- 
ate love  had  seized  him.  Gone  were 
memories  of  I^oma  Paulding — every- 
thing, but  this  frail  girl  who  had  been 
confided  to  his  care  by  Captain  Hum- 
boldt. 

Ah,  indeed  this  trust  was  sweet! 
Should  the  captain's  health  fail,  as  he 
felt  it  might,  Bobby  vowed  that  no  pro- 
tection, no  comfort,  he  could  provide 
should  be  withheld  from  this  girl  who, 
during  the  voyage,  had  made  life  so 
worth  the  living. 

As  they  reached  the  deck,  arms 
clasped  about  each  other,  it  seemed  that 
a  cataclysm  had  been  turned  loose  from 
behind  the  concealing  curtain  of  the 
clouds.  Down  came  the  rain  in  dimen- 
sions incredible,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  prodigious  wall  of  rumpled  water,  like 
a  mountain  hovered  above  the  ship,  tow- 
ered forbiddingly  an  instant,  then 
plunged  roaringly  over  the  vessd. 

A  hideous  shudder  convulsed  the  bark, 
as  she  ran  upon  the  shoals  and  ca- 
reened to  starboard. 

At  the  same  instant  Bobl^  and  Myra 
felt  themselves  lifted  from  the  deck  of 
the  unfortunate  vessel  and  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  carried  up  to  a  great  height, 
then  flung — down — down— down! 

II. 

The  next  half  hour  seemed  like  a  night- 
mare to  Bobby  Peckinpaugh — a  night- 
mare sweetened,  however,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  one  being  in  all  the  world  he 
loved. 

"When  he  reached  the  surface,  Myra 
was  still  clinging  to  him,  but  seemed  to 
have  lost  consciousness,  and  shifting  his 
burden  so  that  the  girl  was  almost  wholly 
under  water,  he  shook  his  head  to  clear 
his  senses  and  used  the  least  possible  ef- 
fort to  keep  afloat. 

After  a  moment  he  made  out  the  dark 
form  of  the  ship,  towering  against  a  few 
lighter  patches  in  the  sky,  heard  the 
shouts  of  men  and  the  moans  of  those 
who,  unable  to  swim,  perhaps,  were  now 
struggling  for  their  lives  in  the  water. 

Though  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
afloat  with  his  burden,  nothing  but  joy 
surged  in  his  heart.  Even  in  his  mis- 
fortune he  had  been  granted  the  c(Mn- 
pany  of  Myra  Dale — and  that  wsaejer 
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thing.  Better  to  die  with  her  in  his  arms 
than  reach  safety  without  her.  And 
die  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  had 
Bobby  not  realized  the  close  proximity 
of  the  shore  and  indulged  himself  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  soon  ieel  the  yielding 
sand  beneath  his  feet. 

Myra  soon  recovered  consciousness. 
For  a  moment  she  was  frightened,  but 
a  few  words  from  the  young  man  reas- 
sured her,  and  she  immediately  became 
calm  and  inquired  if  there  was  anything 
she  could  do  to  help. 

He  instructed  her  how  she  might  place 
her  hands  lightly  on  his  shoulders  so  as 
not  to  retard  his  swimming,  and,  quick 
to  grasp  the  idea,  she  obeyed.  After 
that  things  were  easier  for  Bobby.  Re- 
lieved of  the  dead  weight  of  the  girl,  his 
arms  free,  he  began  swimming  slowly 
and  easily  with  a  breast  stroke.  Finally 
tJbe  sound  of  breakers  beating  against 
the  rocks  reached  their  ears,  and  soon 
Bobby's  feet  touched  bottom.  The  wa- 
ter was  still  too  deep  and  the  waves  too 
high  to  wade  ashore  with  the  girl,  so  he 
confined  all  his  efforts  to  keeping  afloat, 
well  knowing  that  within  a  few  minutes 
they  must  be  washed  upon  the  beach,  if 
there  were  a  beach,  or,  at  least,  against 
the  rocks  that  lined  the  coast.  In  the 
latter  instance  he  hoped  the  water  would 
be  shallow  enough  to  allow  them  to  gain 
a  foothold. 

**I'm  sure  we  shall  have  no  further 
trouble,"  Bobby  said.  **The  storm  will 
likely  be  over  soon.  Then  we  can  seek 
a  comfortable  shelter." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  he  felt  her  arms 
tighten  confidently  about  his  shoulders. 
Then  they  were  seized  by  a  wave  and 
tossed  high  between  two  great  rocks  that 
stood  like  sentinels  on  the  beach. 

Bobby  uttered  a  cry  of  relief-  He 
struggled  up,  but  his  legs  refused  to  sup- 
port him.  Fearing  the  undertow,  how- 
ever, he  exerted  all  his  strength  and 
crawled  up  the  embankment  out  of  reach 
of  the  waves,  and  Myra,  stiU  clinging  to 
his  shoulders,  was  drawn  up  with  him. 

Then,  arms  clasped  about  each  other 
for  mutual  protection,  exhausted,  they 
lay  inert  and  helpless  on  the  sands. 

ni. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Bobby  re- 
turned to  consciousness.  The  sun  was 
beating  down  with  a  remarkable  inten- 


sity   for    these     Southern     latitudes. 

*'So  you're  awake  at  last!"  queried  a 
voice  at  his  side,  and  glancing  around, 
he  saw  Myra  perched  on  a  rock  and  re- 
garding him  with  a  look  of  amusement. 
**I  saw  you  were  at  peace  with  the  world, 
so  did  not  disturb  you.  See — ^my  clothes 
are  nearly  dry." 

''How  long  have  you  been  sitting 
there!"  he  wanted  to  know. 

''Over  an  hour.  I  went  to  sleep  on 
the  sand  at  your  side,  and  when  I  awoke 
the  sun  was  just  peeping  above  the  hori- 
zon. How  do  you  feel!" 

'  *  Queer — decidedly  queer — in  fact, 
this  feels  like  a  regular  ^morning 
after,'  "  and  he  smiled.  "Have  you  seen 
an3rthing  of  the  captain  or  the  men!" 

"No,"  she  replied,  a  note  of  sadness 
in  her  voice,  "but  they  may  have  been 
washed  ashore  in  an  entirely  different 
spot,  you  know,"  she  added,  looking  in- 
quiringly toward  him  as  if  expecting  en- 
couragement. 

"True.  We'll  try  to  find  them  assoon 
as  we  are  able." 

Of  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  night 
but  a  slight  ripple  remained;  the  storm 
had  spent  its  fury,  leaving  in  its  wake 
destruction — perhaps  death.  Surely, 
Bobby  thought,  out  of  the  entire  com- 
plement of  officers  and  crew,  many  must 
have  perished. 

He  arose  and  stretched  himsdf,  but 
for  a  moment  did  not  move.  Shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  he  scanned  the  beach 
and  barren  rocks  for  some  sign  of  human 
habitation.  There  was  none;  except  for 
the  plucky  girl  at  his  side,  no  sign  of 
life  was  apparent  anywhere. 

Behind  them  towered  the  giant  Andes, 
the  intervening  space  being  rolling  and 
cut  by  many  creeks,  which,  fed  by  An- 
dean snows,  rushed  madly  towai^  the 
ocean. 

Out  to  sea,  tilted  over  until  her  star- 
board rail  was  completely  submerged, 
was  the  Cloverddle.  There  was  a  great 
crack  over  her  timber-heads,  and  the 
main-mast  was  broken  off  squarely  with 
the  deck  and  was  hanging  over  the  side 
in  a  mass  of  cordage. 

"That's  funny,"  said  Bobby,  sudden- 
ly, turning  toward  the  girl. 

"What's  funny T" 

"Why,  I'm  hungryt"  ' 

"I  don't  see  anything  funny  about 
that — quite  the  contrary,"  replied  the 
girl. 
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**  Little  good  it  will  do  rue,  though, 
judging  by  the  looks  of  the  8urrounding 
eountry." 

**0h,  we  can  surely  find  something  if 
we  search  for  it.  I  am  not  hungry  at 
present,  though  I  suppose  I  will  be  soon. 
But  I'm  feeling  stronger — suppose  we 
move  up  the  beach." 

* 'I'm  agreeable." 

Bobby's  weakness  was  appalling — ^he 
could  scarcely  drag  one  leg  after  the 
other.  But  after  they  had  proceeded 
some  distance,  and  his  blood  began  to 
circulate  freely,  he  was  able  to  saunter 
along  in  at  least  an  imitation  of  his  old- 
time,  jaunty  style. 

Anxiously  they  scanned  the  beach  and 
rocks  for  some  sign  of  captain  or  crew, 
and  finally  they  were  rewarded.  In  a 
little  cove  between  two  rocks  lay  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Captain  Humboldt,  his 
face  upturned  peacefully  to  the  sun. 
How  he  had  met  his  death  no  one  could 
say,  but  Bobby,  noting  the  absence  of 
anything  resembling  violence,  assumed 
that  his  heart  had  merely  stopped  beat- 
ing during  the  excitemait  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  He  recalled  the  captain's 
last  words  to  him — "I'll  never  last  this 
out." 

Myra  dropped  limply  on  to  the  sand 
and  broke  into  heartrending  sobs.  Bob- 
by's  efforts  to  comfort  her  were  unavail- 
ing, so  he  withdrew  a  short  distance,  on 
the  theory  it  would  be  better  if  she  were 
allowed  to  "cry  it  out." 

Later,^  when  the  first  pangs  of  her 
grief  had  subsided,  Bobby  carried  the 
lifeless  form  of  the  old  seaman  to  the 
top  of  a  sand  dune  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves.  Here,  with  his  hands  and  pocket 
knife,  he  managed  to  make  an  excava- 
tion of  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the  cap- 
tain's body. 

As  he  finished  Myra  came  up,  and 
without  a  word  knelt,  hands  raised, 
above  the  grave.  Bobby  knew  she  was 
praying  that  the  captain's  soul  might 
find  rest  in  that  haven  whore  ships  sail 
no  more,  and  he  bowed  his  head  until 
she  had  finished. 

As  they  arose,  Myra  gave  one  last  look 
at  the  freshly-turned  mound,  where  her 
last  living  relative  lay  buried,  then,  lean- 
ing a^nst  her  companion,  turned  sadly 
away. 

Further  search  revealed  no  sign  of 
dead  or  living,  and  it  was  with  awed 
looks   that   Bobby   and   Myra   regarded 


each  other,  when  they  realized  that  they 
were  in  all  probability  the  only  surviv- 
ors of  the  wreck. 

Arm  in  arm  they  wandered  on,  too 
full  of  grief  over  the  loss  of  the  captain, 
too  full  of  joy  over  their  deliverance,  for 
words. 

Finally  they  halted  on  the  bank  of 
a  small  but  swiftly  flowing  stream  that 
emptied  into  the  sea  from  the  mountains. 
Its  waters,  like  those  of  most  streams  fed 
by  Andean  snows,  were  clear  as  a  crys- 
tal, and  as  cold  as  ice.  As  they  stood 
on  the  bank  they  could  see  the  fish  as 
they  swam  about  in  its  liquid  depths, 
now  scampering  away  at  the  sight  of 
them. 

Scarcely  speaking  a  word,  they  fol- 
lowed the  stream  around  a  sharp  angle 
and  into  a  dense  patch  of  timber.  A 
queer-looking  animal  that  was  eating 
nuts  on  the  river  bank  scampered  away 
as  they  approached. 

"If  that  fellow  can  relish  those  nuts 
they  surely  won't  hurt  us,"  cried  Bob- 
by. "Let  me  try  one." 

He  picked  up  one,  cracked  the  sheU 
with  his  teeth,  and  greedily  devoured 
the  meat. 

"Tastes  like  a  hickory  nut,"  he  said. 
"This  is  a  good  place  to  stop  for  a  while, 
don't  you  think?" 

The  girl  merely  nodded,  and  they  seat- 
ed themselves  on  the  bank  under  a  tree 
and  ate  their  fill  of  the  nuts,  satiating 
their  thirst  in  the  cool  water  of  the 
river,  which  they  dipped  out  in  leaves 
secured  from  a  nearby  tree. 

After  an  hour's  rest,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  were  greatly  refreshed, 
they  continued  their  journey  along  the 
stream  toward  the  interior  of  this 
strange  land,  hoping  that  some  sort  of 
human  habitation  might  be  discovered 
before  their  distress  grew  more  intense. 

IV. 

A  strong  hope  surged  within  Bobby 
that  they  might  meet  some  Araucanian 
Indians,  and  he  expressed  this  hope  to 
Myra. 

' '  Araucanians  ? ' '  she  repeated.  *  *  Who 
are  they?" 

* '  The  bravest  and  richest  tribe  on  the 
South  American  continent,"  he  told  her. 
"They  once  owned  the  greater  part  of 
Chile,  but  the  Spanish  invaders  have,  for 
three  generations,  driven  them  stea^diW 
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southward.  With  lances,  wood  bows  and 
arrows  they  contested  every  inch  of 
ground,  at  times  turning  upon  the  in- 
yadera  to  besiege  and  destroy  their  cities. 
They  look  with  scorn  upon  Spaniards, 
who  have  treated  them  so  shamefully, 
but  more  than  one  party  of  shipwrecked 
sailors  has  found  succor  at  their  hands.'* 

**Then  we  will  feel  fortimate  in  find- 
ing them." 

**Yes;  we  will  be  as  safe  among  them 
as  among  the  people  of  our  own  coun- 
try,'* he  replied. 

The  low  hills  bordering  the  shore  gave 
way  to  larger  ones  as  they  advanced,  and. 
about  noon  they  reached  the  base  of  a 
small  mountain.  The  scenery  waa 
strangely  picturesque,  and  under  more 
felicitous  circumstances,  they  might  have 
paused  to  gaze  enraptured  at  their  en- 
vironment. 

Though  they  were  moving  slowly,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  Myra  was  tir- 
ing, and  at  Bobby's  suggestion  they 
rested  again  in  a  shady  nook  on  the  river 
bank. 

In  half  an  hour,  refreshed,  the  girl 
was  able  to  continue. 

Some  time  later,  to  Bobby's  surprise 
and  delight,  he  saw  a  thin  spiral  of 
smoke  arising  from  a  point  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  and  right  at  the  edge 
of  a  small  cove  that  ran  in  from  the 
stream. 

They  hastened  forwlu-d  eagerly,  but 
found  that  they  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek.  This  was  remedied, 
however,  when  they  came  to  a  decayed 
tree  that  had  fallen  across  the  stream. 

Bobby  assisted  Myra  across  and  on 
the  other  side  they  rested  again. 

**I  wonder  who  that  can  be?"  said  the 
girl.  '*The  smoke  seems  to  issue  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain." 

*'It  does  look  that  way,"  Bobby  ad- 
mitted. 

**Are  we  to  go  boldly  forward?" 

*  *  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  if  I  leave  you 
a  few  moments  while  I  reconnoiter. " 

**Suit  yourself.  I  am  not  afraid — in 
fact,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  best  plan. 
You  will  find  me  here  when  you  return." 

**You'll  be  careful,  won't  you?"  he 
queried,  solicitously. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  Bobby ;  now  go  on." 

She  seated  herself  under  a  tree,  and 
Bobby  hurried  off  up  stream. 

As  he  approached  the  spot  from  where 
the  smoke  was  issuing,  he  saw  that  it 


came  from  a  pipe  projecting  out  of  the 
mountainside,  perhaps  fifty  feet  above 
the  creek.  A  closer  scrutiny  revealed  flie 
mouth  of  a  cave  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream. 

Bobby  stood  in  indecision.  Myra  was 
right — ^the  smoke  did  come  from  the 
moimtainside,  but  the  cave  explained  the 
reason.  Could  this  be  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Indians,  or  was  it  by  chance  a  party 
of  shipwrecked  sailors,  ekeing  out  an 
existence  in  this  forsaken  land? 

He  paused  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  crouched  am<Hig 
the  undei^rowth,  in  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  trees,  and  waited. 

Some  minutes  later  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  man,  who  came  out  of 
the  cave,  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth — 
surely  a  sign  of  civilization ! 

As  the  man  turned  Bobby  eould 
scarcely  repress  a  shout  of  joy.  It  was 
a  white  man,  tanned  by  the  sun,  his  faee 
protected  by  a  heavy  beard,  yet  unmis- 
takably a  member  of  the  Caucasian  raee. 
He  presented  a  most  ludicrous  spectacle. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  grey  jeans, 
a  frock  coat  of  the  style  of  some  years 
back,  while  on  his  head  a  battered  silk 
hat  sat  jauntily.  The  addition  of  a  pair 
of  old-fashioned  spectacles  added  the 
final  touch  to  the  man's  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

Bobby  stepped  quickly  into  view  and 
shouted  : 

**Hello!" 

The  man  started,  then  gazed#  intently 
in  his  direction.  There  was  a  pause.  It 
seemed  that  the  stranger  would  never 
speak.   But  he  finally  observed  calmly: 

**Whoareyou?" 

**Only  a  castaway,"  replied  the  young 
man — **  thirsty,  tirod,  and  thankful  for 
the  sight  of  a  man  of  my  own  race." 

** Welcome  to  what  I  have,"  said  the 
other,  bluntly.  '*I  can  at  least  relieve 
your  hunger. 

** There's  a  young  lady  with  me," 
Bobby  made  haste  to  say.  **She  was  tired 
and  I  left  her  back  yonder  on  the  river 
bank.  She  is  a  niece  of  Captain  Hum- 
boldt of  the  bark,  CloverddU,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  near  here  laat 
night.  The  captain  met  his  death.  We 
are  apparently  the  only  survivors." 

** You'd  better  bring  her  up  at  once. 
I  live  in  the  cave  with  my  assistant, 
Rory  MuUoy,  and  an  Indian.  Ill  have 
the  Indian  cook^g()n^|gn^etl^gf^a8e 
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say  to  the  young  lady  that  we  will  make 
her  as  comfortable  as  we  caiL" 

'  *  Thank  you, ' '  returned  Bobby. 

The  man  re-entered  the  cave  and  Bob- 
by could  hear  him  giving  orders  to  some- 
one in  a  loud  tone  as  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Myra. 

''Success!"  she  cried.  *'I  can  see  it 
in  your  face.'' 

''You  are  right.  A  white  man  is  the 
occupant  of  the  cave,  and  we  can  have 
food  and  shelter.  Are  you  strtmg  enough 
to  walk  that  far?" 

"Oh,  I've  lots  of  strength,"  she  said, 
smiling  bravely.  But  in  spite  of  her  as- 
surance Bobby  knew  she  was  on  the 
^^rge  of  complete  exhaustion. 

The  cave  was  not  far,  however,  and 
43upported  by  Bobby's  arm,  the  girl  man- 
aged to  reach  its  shelter. 

The  occupant  of  the  cave  met  them  at 
-the  entrance  and  led  the  way  inside. 
The  cave  was  a  large  one,  with  a  parti- 
tion of  thickly  woven  vines  running 
through  tiie  center. 

He  introduced  Myra,  but  failing 
to  learn  the  name  of  his  host,  and  wish- 
ing to  be  on  his  guard,  Bobby  discreetly 
withheld  his  own.  Some  eccentric  whim 
of  the  man's,  no  doubt.  After  all,  what 
did  it  matter  who  he  was,  as  long  as  he 
proved  a  generous  and  willing  friend  f 

In  one  comer  of  the  cave  a  rough 
table  was  spread  with  tin  dishes  and  steel 
knives  and  forks,  all  spotlessly  dean. 
The  Indian  was  cooking  over  a  fire  be- 
tween the  rocks,  and  soon  announced  the 
completion  of  the  meal.  The  Araucanian 
waited  upon  them  as  they  ate,  attending 
to  every  want,  while  the  master  of  the 
cave  sat  nearby,  smoking  his  pipe  in  con- 
templative silence. 

The  nuts  they  had  eaten  during  the 
hours  of  the  morning  had  not  made  a 
substantial  meal,  and  each  did  justice 
to  the  firuit  and  fried  meat  that  was  set 
before  them.  The  latter  had  a  flavor  like 
venison,  and  was  eaten  with  a  relish. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  cave  a  spring 
bubbled  from  the  rocky  wall,  ran  along 
one  edge  of  the  enclosure  and  emptied 
into  the  creek.  And  such  water!  Clear, 
pure  and  sparkling,  it  tasted  to  the  tired 
castaways  like  a  veritable  nectar  of  the 
gods. 

The  meal  finished,  the  master  of  the 
cave  motioned  Bobby  to  a  seat  near  him, 
after  explaining  to  Myra  that  she  might 
rest  on  a  crude  cot  on  the  other  side  of 


the  vines.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated. 

"There  is  no  one  to  disturb  you,"  he 
said.  "Rory  is  off  in  the  forest  scHne- 
where  searching  for  some  peculiar  wood 
that  I  need,  and  there  is  no  one  else  save 
your  friend,  my  Indian. and  myself." 

Reassured  by  his  tone,  and  receiving 
a  nod  from  Bobby,  Myra  retired. 

For  some  minutes  after  her  departure 
the  old  man  did  not  speak.  Then  he  ob- 
served, slowly : 

"Are  you  quite  sure  Miss  Dale  and 
yourself  are  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
wreck?" 

**  Quite.  We  searched  the  shore  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles  or  more." 

"And  you  found—!" 

"Only  the  remains  of  her  uncle." 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  sea 
againt" 

"I'm  not  a  practical  sailor,  but  should 
the  chance  offer,  I'd  accept  it  with 
alacrity." 

"The  position  I  have  in  mind  for  you 
would  not  require  knowledge  of  the  sea." 

"I  shall  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to 
get  back  to  civilization." 

"Are  you  willing  to  run  great  risks 
in  the  benefit  of  science — risks  that  nine 
out  of  ten  men  would  refuse  T" 

"Don't  forget  that  I  have  a  woman 
on  my  hands." 

"True— true.   Is  she  plucky!" 

"She  is  pluck  personified.  She  has 
idiown  that.  It  must  be  understood  that 
where  I  go  she  goes,  too.  If  you  can  as- 
sure me  that  she  will  not  be  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  danger,  I  will  accept 
your  offer." 

"I  think  I  r»an  safely  assure  you  of 
that.  I  need  another  assistant — one  in 
whom  I  can  place  implicit  trust.  I  like 
your  looks,  and  you  may  consider  your- 
self engaged  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  month.  And  now  that  we 
have  settled  that,  make  yourself  at 
home.'* 

"But  the  nature  of  your  business!" 

"All  in  good  time,  yoimg  man." 

"And  your  name — !" 

"Well,  there  can  be  no  harm — ^you 
have  probably  never  heard  it  before — I 
am  Cornelius  Paulding!" 

Only  by  the  greatest  effort  did  Bobby 
Peckinpaugh  repress  a  start — ^but  his 
quick  wit  came  to  his  aid.  He  was  face 
to  face  with  his  bitter  enemy — ^the  father 
of  Loma  Paulding — the  sole  survivor  of 
the     Peckinpaugh-I 
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for  Myra's  sake — for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony— ^till  they  were  out  of  Chile,  at 
least,  he  mnst  appear  unconcerned,  while 
keeping  his  own  identity  a  secret.  It  was 
a  strange  trick  of  fate ! 


V. 


Later,  when  Bobby  and  Myra  strolled 
out  along  the  creek,  the  girl  learned  the 
details  of  the  Peckinpaugh-Paulding 
feud. 

**And  the  man  in  the  cave  is  Corne- 
lius Paulding?"  she  queried,  when  he 
had  finished. 

"Yes;  and  he  must  never  know  who 
I  am.  He  has  befriended  us,  and  for  that 
— as  well  as  for  his  daughter's  sake — I 
must  not  harbor  a  feeling  of  malice." 

**  'For  his  daughter's  sakeT'  "  repeat- 
ed Myra,  slowly.  '*Did  you — do  you 
know  her?" 

**Ye8;  I  know  her."  Bobby  paused. 
*'0n  the  ship  one  day  you  asked  me  to 
tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  on  the  Clover- 
(idte— and  I  promised.  In  the  light  of 
today's  discoveries,  there  can  be  no  bet- 
ter time  to  tell  you  all." 

"I  shall  be  glad,"  she  said,  simply. 

Bobby  began  at  the  beginning — the 
death  of  his  father  in  Houston,  his  sub- 
sequent experience  with  Loma  Pauld- 
ing, to  whom,  in  his  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  feud,  he  had  become  engaged  un- 
beknown to  his  parent — ^how  she  had  re- 
pulsed him  when  his  fortunes  had 
changed,  and  how  he  had  heaped  coals 


of  fire  en  her  head  l^  stopping  the 
runaway  horses  on  the  seawall  drive  in 
Qalveston.  From  there  to  his  appear- 
ance on  the  ship  was  but  a  step — ^he  had 
resolved  to  seek  adventure,  and  the  bark 
had  presented  the  first  and  easiest 
method  of  leaving  the  Island  City. 

Myra  was  silent  for  some  minutes 
after  he  had  finished. 

**And  the  girl — Miss  Paulding — do- 
do you  love  her  still?" 

"No.  I — ^I  don't  love  her,  Myra— in 
fact,  when  I  look  back  over  the  events 
of  my  life  I  am  quite  sure  my  feeling 
was  never  more  than  one  of  deep  regard. 
And,  now,  since  I  've  found  you — ^I — ^the 
comparison  is  so  greatly  to  her  disadvan- 
tag*  that  I — well,  I  never  want  to  see 
her  again." 

Bobby  turned  away,  while  the  girl 
watched  him,  pensively. 

**I — I'm  glad  to  have  you  know  just 
how  things  stood,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
moment.  "I  don't  know  what  the  future 
h<dds  in  store  for  us — ^but  I  do  know  that 
I  am  free  to  act  as  I  please — free  to  give 
you  the  best  that  is  in  me." 

Myra  extended  her  hand. 

"I  trust  you,  Bobby— I— I  can't  say 
more  than  thatr— now.  Later,  perhaps,  I 
— ^well,  shall  we  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself?" 

She  extended  her  hand.  Bobby  seixed 
it  impulsively  and  carried  it  quickly  to 
his  lips.  A  few  moments  later,  absorbed 
in  their  thoughts,  they  went  back  to  the 
cave — and  Cornelius  Paulding. 


(This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  stories  detailing  the  adventures  of  Bobby  Pedc- 
inpaugh  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  story.  ' 'The  Hand  of  Miafortimj^'* 
appeared  in  July,  the  second,  "The  Mutiny  at  Bio,"  appeared  in  August.  The 
fourth  story,  ''The  Mystery  of  the  Cave,"  will  appear  in  October.) 


PLAIN.  BUT  NOT  ENGLISH 

It  was  the  lunch  hour  at  the  big  draper's,  and  the  bookkeeper  had  contrived 
to  have  five  minutes'  chat  with  the  girl  who  kept  the  petty  cash.  He  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  had  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  propose. 

"Marry  youT"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "Good  gracious,  no!  I  don't  want  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you.  I  wouldn't  marry  you,  not  if  you  was  the  last  man  on  earth. 
Is  that  plain  English?" 

The  bookkeeper  was  mortified. 

*'It  is  certainly  plain  enough,"  he  admitted,  "but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  conscien- 
tiously call  it  English." 
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HOW  THE  CANAL  WILL  SERVE  TO  DEVELOP  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  BOTH  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA; 

BY 
SHERWIN  R.  MILLS 

Author  of  '^The  Situation  in  Mexico,^  **Tk«  Mutiny  at  Juaroz,**  Etc. 


N  considering  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  trade,  the 
country  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  four  sections — ^the  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  and  adjacent  States;  the 
Gulf  States,  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Of  these,^  the  one  with 
the  greatest  wealth,  population  and  com- 
merce is  unquestionably  the  first  men- 
tioned. This  region  may  be  outlined  as 
extending  from  as  far  south  as  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News  Jo  the  New  England 
States,  and  aa  far  west  as  Pittsburg. 
West  of  that  point,  and  even  at  Pitts- 
burg, the  natural  course  would  be  down 
the  Mississippi  Valley  by  rail  or  barges 
to  the  Gulf  ports,  although  there  will  be 
a  strong  bid  for  this  business  by  the  rail- 
roads to  the  eastern  ports. 

To  review  the  industries  of  this  great 
northeastern  section  is  obviously  impos- 
sible but  it  may  be  said  that  it  greatly 
resembles  Western  Europe,  industrially 
and  commercially,  and  will  be  in  sharp 
competition  with  it  for  the  trade  via 
canal.  Both  Europe  and  the  northeast- 
em  Atlantic  seaboard  are  obliged  to  se- 
cure a  part  of  their  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  tropical  and  south-tem- 
perate latitudes  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans.  The  nitrate  of  soda 
from  Chile,  the  Australian  wool,  meats 
and  hides;  the  teas,  silks  and  matting 
from  the  Orient;  the  sugar  and  spices, 
rice,  jute,  hemp,  vegetable  oils  and  gums 
from  the  British  and  Dutch  East  In- 
dies and  Oceanica,  are  examples  of  the 


lai^  class  of  imports  derived  by  the 
North  Atlantic  nations  from  the  lands  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 

THE  IDEAL  WAY 

The  natural  and  certamly  the  ideal 
way  to  pay  for  these  is  with  manufac- 
tures and  commodities  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. For  reasons  unnecessary  to  re* 
late  at  length  the  Europeans  have  alwi^s 
held  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  The  Euro* 
peans  will  fight  to  retain  it,  and  will 
bring  to  the  contest  centuries  of  experi- 
ence as  traders,  unlimited  supply  of 
ships  and  the  prestige  of  the  strong  back- 
ing of  their  governments.  To  combat 
these  resources  the  American  merchant 
must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  afforded,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  this  government  should 
be  prepared  to  go  to  considerable  lengtka 
to  extend  to  him  such  opportunities. 

It  is  true  that  American-made  goods 
are  making  their  way  slowly  in  the  coun- 
tries w^hose  commerce  we  hope  to  eap^ 
ture  by  means  of  the  canal,  but  it  is  gen*- 
erally  because  of  the  superiority  of  the 
goods,  seldom  on  account  of  the  loWet 
price.  Conditions  in  America  are  suck 
that  except  in  isolated  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  manufactures  as  cheap- 
ly as  in  Europe,  hence  our  tariff  wall. 
To  compete  with  those  same  manufac- 
turers in  the  foreign  markets  it  would 
seem  either  that  there  should  be  such  a 
saving  in  transportation  that  the  Ameri- 
can can  shave  his  price  to  meet  that  of 
the  European,  or  else  a  reduction  in 
time  of  shipment  that  will  enable  him  to 
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'  TH6  ACTIVITY  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  INTERESTS  IN  PREPARING 
iFpR  COAST  TRAFFIC  THROUGH  THE  CANAL  IS  NO  GREATER  THAN  THAT 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  SHOWN  BY  THE  LEADING  FOREIGN  LINES  WHICH 
NOW  CARRY  THE  BULK  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  BOTH 
BETWEEN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  AND 
FROM  EUROPE  SOUTH.  THE  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE  WHICH,  BY  ITS  ABSORP- 
TION OF  T<HE  UNION  CASTLE  LINE  A  SHORT  TIME  AGO,  HAS  BECOME 
THE  LARGEST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  IN  POINT  OF  TONNAGE  IN  THE 
WORLPp  owns  an  ENORMOUS  AREA  OF  TERMINAL  PROPERTIES  ON  THE 
CANAL  WHICH  IT  IS  PREPARING  FOR  USE  AS  TRANS-SHIPPING  POINTS, 
AND  HAS  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR  TERMINALS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


ofiFer  quicker  deliveries,  handle  the  re- 
turn freight  more  speedily  and  thus 
*'tum  over*'  his  capital  more  rapidly. 

^    WHERE  THE  BENEFIT 

If  the  European  is  to  send  his  car- 
goes through  the  canal  at  the  same  rates 
as  the  American,  and  is  to  make  as  much 
a  saving  in  time  as  his  competitor,  it  is 
dot  «trange  that  the  North  Atlantic  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  is  wondering 
where  he  is  to  benefit  by  the  canal.  He 
will  have  the  same  competition  as  be- 
fore, so  that  while  he  will  probably  get 
hig!  •■  percentage  of  any  new  or  any  in- 
tih^eased  trade,  his  competitors  will  profit 
equally  by  his  enterprise  and  investment. 
To  this  reason  it  is  possible  to  ascribe 
ttie  apparent  indifference  of  the  east- 
em  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  the 
cfoming  opening  of  the  canal.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  shows  the  bulk  of  our 
vast  export  and  import  trade  flows  in 
#eU-established  channels  to  Europe,  the 
forlner  consistmg  largely  of  cotton  and 
foodstuffs,  with  some  other  raw  ma- 
t^als,  and  certain  manufactures. 

•Our  imports,  broadly  speaking,  are 
European  manufactures  with  fruits  and 
comparatively  small  shipments  of  raw 
materials  such  as  iron  ore.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  determine  with  exactness 
how  much  of  that  trade  is  due  to  Yan- 
kee enterprise  and  trading  ability  and 
how  much  to  the  desire  of  Europe  to 
Biarket  her  manufactures  in  exchange 
for  our  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  but 
in  all  probability  honors  are  even,  if  not 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  European  trad- 
ers. In  other  words,  from  European 
standpoint  America  is  largely  regarded 
as  a  receptive  rather  than  an  aggressive 
nation — not  one  engaged  in  trading 
itself,  but  one  to  be  traded  with. 


VAST  POSSIBILITIES 

Our  Department  of  State,  especially 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Secretary 
Knox  with  his  *  *  Dollar  Diplomacy, ' '  now 
used  as  a  term  of  respect  rather  than 
reproach,  is  doing  all  it  can  to  educate 
the  American  business  man  to  the  vast 
possibilities  of  certain  South  Anierican 
trade  which  can  be  captured.  John  Bar- 
ret and  his  Pan-American  Union  forces 
are  working  to  the  same  end.  A  review 
of  the  literature  from  these  two  sources 
shows  that  while  Americans  have  almost 
studiously  and  systematically  neglected 
this  trade,  Europe  has  been  engaged  in 
developing  it.  Questions  of  steamship 
routes,  banking  facilities,  credits,  the 
packing  of  goods,  the  manufacture  of 
goods  to  meet  the  particular  demands  or 
even  the  whims  of  these  peoples,  have 
been  investigated  and  discussed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  intelligence,  yet  the 
Europeans  have  continued  to  hold  the 
great  bulk  of  the  business. 

In  surveying  the  situation  to  ascer- 
tain what,  if  anything,  the  American 
business  man  is  doing,  it  appears  as  if 
he  was  confining  his  energies  to  con- 
structing  a  canal  for  his  competitors' 
benefit  as  well  as  his  own.  All  things 
being  equal,  then,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  course  of  this  trade 
would  flow  to  the  countries  which  now 
control  it,  who  are  already  profiting 
through  their  years  of  close  connecticm, 
the  investment  of  their  capital  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  conditions. 
They  are  at  least  as  ready  as  the  Ameri- 
can to  take  advantage  of  the  canal's 
opening,  and  doubtless  much  mor^  so, 
for  they  already  have  the  ships  and  we 
have  not. 

Returning  to  the  industries  of  the 
northeastern  section  likely  ta  Jb(^.nA{&ct- 
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SHIPPING  MEN  ALREADY  ACTIVE  IN  THE  TRADE  BETWEEN  ATLAN- 
TIC AND  PACIFIC  P0RT8  DO  NOT  LOOK  UPON  THE  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL'S NEW  PROPOSAL  FOR  SUBSIDIES  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  BUILDING 
OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  WITH  ANY  MORE  FAVOR  THAN  THEY  DID  THE 
ORIGINAL  ONE.  THE  LATEST  CALL  FOR  BIDS  PROVIDES  FOR  EIGHT 
ROUTES,  LINKING  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK  AND  BALTIMORE  ON  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC, NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THE  GULF,  AND  PORTLAND,  SEATTLE  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO  ON  THE  PACIFIC,  WITH  COLON  AND  PANAMA  THROUGH 
SEPARATE  LINES.  THE  OLD  PROPOSAL  WOULD  HAVE  PROVIDED  FOR 
LINES  FROM  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  SEATTLE  ONLY  TO  THE 
CANAL  TERMINAL. 


€d  most  directly,  they  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups :  the  mining,  transpor- 
tation and  exportation  of  coal;  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  of 
machinery;  the  shipbuilding  and  mari- 
time interests;  and  the  various  classes 
of  textile  interests.  The  source  from 
which  any  benefit  is  to  come  must  be 
from  new  trade  or  increased  trade  with 
countries  other  than  Europe,  for  the 
canal  will  not  affect  that  except  very  in- 
directly and  is  likely  to  injure  it  as 
much  as  aid  it.  Benefits  might  come  by 
reason  of  the  general  increase  in  the  vol- 
ome  of  business,  while  a  possible  injury 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Europe  is  likely 
to  do  her  trading  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
direct,  via  iiie  canal,  and  cut  our  East- 
em  ports  and  transcontinental  railroads 
out  of  that  business. 

The  prospect  seems  good  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  coal  business.  Steamers 
using  the  canal  will,  doubtless  take  on 
more  or  less  coal  at  Colon  or  Panama, 
provided  prices  are  right.  The  navy 
needs  quantities  of  it  at  our  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  and  there  is  a  good 
market  for  coal  in  the  British  and  Dutch 
East  Indies.  At  present  the  fuel  re- 
quired by  the  steamers  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  for  industrial  purposes  by  the 
nations  adjacent  to  it,  is  practically  all 
supplied  by  other  countries  than  our  own. 
There  is 'a  heavy  demand  for  coal  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  California  alone  importing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  yearly. 

DEPOSITS  AVAILABLE 

To  supply  this  trade,  as  far  as  Ameri- 
ca is  concerned,  the  coal  deposits  of 
Washington  and  Vancouver  are  avail- 
able, and  by  the  time  the  canal  is  well  in 
use  those  of  Alaska  may  have  been 
opened.  In  addition  the  consumption  of 


oil  has  increased  rapidly,  althoujgh  this 
has  been  doubtless  stimulated  by  the 
high  price  of  coal.  In  calculating  on  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  countries  therefore, 
the  coal  merchant  must  face  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Western  coal  and  the  Cali- 
fornia oil,  while  in  considering  the  pos- 
sibilities of  selling  his  product  on  our 
own  Pacific  coast  he  must  not  only  take 
these  into  account  but  find,  if  he  can, 
where  he  is  to  get  ships  to  carry  his 
coal. 

Norfolk  and  Newport  News  are  the 
great  coal  shipping  points  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  writer  has  seen  hun- 
dreds of  tramp  steamers  and  barges  pass 
in  light  and  out  loaded  with  coal.  He 
does  not  recall  ever  seeing  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  one  of  such  steamers,  and 
of  course,  barges  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  canal  trade. 

As  no  ** tramp  steamers"  are  being 
built  and,  as  far  as  known,  few  if  any 
are  now  available,  the  Eastern  coal 
merchant  will  have  difficulty  getting  his 
product  to  the  Pacific  coast  states  in 
American  ships,  and  he  can  use  no 
others.  It  would  scarcely  seem  that  he 
could  hope  for  much  of  this  business  by 
reason  of  the  canal,  and  adding  to  the 
probable  competition  of  Vancouver, 
Washington  and  Alaska  coal,  that  which 
already  goes  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  chances  for  an  ex- 
tensive sale  of  his  product  in  the  Par 
East  are  not  encouraging.  It  is  true  the 
existence  of  the  canal  will  help  some, 
but  the  coal  fields  of  Europe  will  still 
be  nearer  the  Orient  than  those  of  East- 
em  America. 

IS  NEARER  STILL 

Yet  nearer  to  those  countries  are  the 
deposits  of  Australia  and  Japan,  which 
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LAST  YEAR  B.  N.  BAKER  OF  BALTIMORE,  THE  PROMOTER  OP  THE 
PROPOSED  ATLANTIC  A  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  HAD  INTENDED 
TO  BID  FOR  THE  POST  OFFICE  SUBSIDIES,  BUT  INABILITY  TO  OBTAIN 
CAPITAL,  A  CIRCUMSTANCE  WHICH  HE  CHARGED  TO  THE  ACTIVITY  OF 
THE  "MONEY  TRUST,"  INTERVENED.  THIS  YEAR  THE  POSTMASTER  QEN- 
ERAL  HOPES  THAT  THE  SUBSIDY  WILL  RESULT  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  AT  LEAST  TWELVE  NEW  STEAMERS,  FAST  MAIL  BOATS.  MR.  I^AKER 
HAS  BEEN  QUOTED  AS  SAYING  THAT  HE  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  GET  |20y00S< 
000  FOR  HIS  PURPOSES  SHOULD  THE  BILL,  WHICH  HAS  PASSED  THE 
HOUSE,  GIVING  FREE  PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  CANAL  TO  AMERltAN 
COASTWISE  VESSELS,  BECOME  A  LAW. 


are  ev<en  now  supplying  coal  to  Hawaii, 
thfe  Philippines  and  California.  Another 
iniportant  source  of  the  coal  used  in  the 
Pacific  is  Great  Britain.  The  vessels 
which  carry  the  grain,  lumber  and  ni- 
trates of  the  west  coast  of  America  are 
frequently  obliged  to  make  the  outbound 
voyage  from  Europe  in  ballast.  This  en- 
ables Wales  to  compete  even  in  the  Cali- 
fornia trade  with  Briti^  Columbia, 
Washington,  Australia  and  Japan.  Fi- 
nally, there  are  vast  coal  fields  in  China 
which  are  almost  certain  to  be  developed 
riq)idly  when  the  new  railroads  are  com- 
pleted and  the  mines  opened  by  foreign 
capital. 

The  government  experts  reached  some- 
what different  conclusions  in  their  work 
s<mie  years  ago.  Their  report  says: 
**  After  the  canal  is  available,  coal  can 
be  shipped  through  it  to  Pacific  ports 
either  as  ballast,  or  part  cargo  freight, 
as  full  cargo  shipments  in  chartered  ves- 
sels or  in  towed  barges."  But  the  re- 
port continues:  **The  rates  for  part  car- 
g^s  or  berth  lots  will  in  all  probability 
be  so  high  as  usually  to  preclude  ship- 
ments of  that  character,  but  there  will 
be  a  large  amount  of  steam-vessel  ton- 
nage going  in  ballast  or  with  light  car- 
goes westward  through  the  canal  for  the 
Chilean  nitrate,  the  Hawaiian  sugar, 
and  the  grain  and  lumber  of  the  west 
coast  and  Canada.  Such  being  the  case, 
there  will  naturally  be  more  or  less  coal 
carried  as  ballast  to  those  ports  of  the 
Pacific  and  at  a  very  low  freight  rate." 

PACIFIC  COUNTRIES 

As  for  Chile,  there  is,  again,  the  com- 
petition of  the  Pacific  countries  and 
England,  with  the  posvsibility  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  deposits  in  Chile. 
Peru  and  Mexico.    Taking  it  all  in  all 


it  seems  safe  to  say  that  at  best  the  mar- 
ket could  be  for  only  a  few  hond^ned 
thousand  tons,  which  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  with  the  35,000,000 
to  40,000,000  annually  exported  by  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  though 
instead  of  counting  on  sending  steamers 
to  the  South  Americaki  ports  in  ballast 
with  coal  the  predominant  idea  would  be 
to  send  them  out  with  cargoes  of  Ina- 
chinery  and  manufactures. 

There  is  little  question,  however,  that 
there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  coal 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
canal  and  the  steamers  passing  through 
it,  and  that  coal  will  most  likely  go  frmi 
the  Oulf  states,  or  from  the  mining  re- 
gions of  West  Virginia  and  Vir^ia 
and  Pennsiylvania,  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  or  through  Newport  News 
and  Norfolk. 

CONCLUSIONS  DIFFER 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  reached 
from  the  above  rough  sketch  of  the  situ- 
ation differ  materially  from  the  optimis- 
tic report  of  the  government  experts,  but 
their  report  was  prepared  ten  years  or 
more  ago,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
could  foresee  that  within  two  years  of 
the  completion  of  the  canal  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  would  almost  be 
as  badly  off  as  it  was  when  the  canal 
was  projected. 

With  the  iron  and  steel  business  the 
outlook  is  much  more  encouraging.  Pro- 
vided there  are  ships  available  there  is 
little  question  that  the  Pacific  coast 
states,  already  large  buyers  of  machin- 
ery and  structural  steel,  will  increase 
their  purchases,  paying  for  them  in  their 
own  products  which  can  be  transported 
in  vessels.  Without  ships  this  business 
will  move  bv  rail  and  under  about  the 
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WHETHER  OR  NOT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  HITCHCOCK'S  RENEWAL 
OF  HIS  OFFER  OF  MAIL  SUBSIDIES  FOR  AMERICAN  VESSELS  FROM 
ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  PORTS  TO  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  BRINGS  THE 
RESULTS  WHICH  FAILED  TO  MATERIALIZE  WHEN  THE  DATE  FOR  BIDS 
ON  HIS  FIRST  OFFER  CAME  DUE  LAST  OCTOBER,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO 
LACK  OF  APPRECIATION  AMONG  SHIPPING  MEN  OF  THE  GREAT  TON- 
NAGE WHICH  THE  SHORT  WATER  ROUTE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  WILL 
DEVELOP.  EVEN  IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CANAL  THERE 
HAS  BEEN  A  LARGE  INCREASE  IN  TRAFFIC  TO  THE  CARIBBEAN  PORTS 
AND  THE  STEADY  GROWTH  OF  ATLANTICPACIFIC  BUSINESS  BY  WAY 
OF  THE  RAILROAD  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  TEHUANTEPEC. 


same  conditions  as  at  present  except  the 
small  increase  in  demand  dne  to  con- 
struction work  incidental  to  expanding 
commerce.  Tnming  to  the  possibilities 
of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  how- 
ever, the  outlook  is  much  brighter. 
American  locomotives  have  been  shipped 
to  the  Orient  as  well  as  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, Central  America  and  Mexico. 

120,000,000  ANNUALLY 

Thousands  of  tons  of  plates  have  been 
shipped  to  Australia.  Our  trade  in  iron 
and  steel  products  with  the  Orient  and 
the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
Africa  amounts  to  $20,000,000  or  more 
annually.  In  Europe  the  American 
manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
where  his  European  competitor  has  an 
equal  distance  to  go  the  American  is  able 
to  make  considerable  headway. 

As  the  canal  will  cut  the  distance  for 
the  American  more  than  it  will  for  the 
Kuropean  the  resulting  advantage  will 
be  to  the  former.  These  products  being 
heavy  commodities  with  a  relatively  low 
unit  of  value,  constitute  a  class  of  traf- 
fic for  which  water  transportation  is 
especially  well  adapted.  The  location  of 
the  Southern  foundries  and  furnaces 
may  give  them  some  advantage  over 
those  in  the  North,  but  the  manufactur- 
<rs  of  steel  and  iron  in  the  Pittsburg 
district,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Cleveland,  are  alive  to  the  possibilitie-s, 
and  are  calculating  on  extending  the 
business  they  have  already  established. 

In  fact,  it  is  understood  that  the  steel 


trust  contemplates  some  ships  of  its  own 
to  carry  its  products  through  the  canal. 
These,  if  of  American  registry,  could  en- 
gage in  the  coastwise  trade  with  the  Pa- 
cific coast  states  also.  The  Standard 
Oil  ships  will  also  figure  in  the  canal 
trade,  but  they  are  confined  to  the  one 
commodity.  The  question  of  ships  does 
not  enter  so  much  into  the  considera- 
tion here,  however,  as  this  trade  will  be 
open  to  foreign  vessels,  and  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  chartering  vessels  if 
a  sufficient  cargo  is  offered. 

IMMENSE  DEVELOPMENT 

It  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  a,  matter 
of  whether  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  take  the  products  of  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  as  well  as  those  of 
Columbia,  and  the  demand  of  those  coun- 
tries for  our  iron  and  steel.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantage  which  the  canal 
offers  to  the  American  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Callao,  Peru,  is  now  further 
by  steam  from  New  York  than  is  the 
South  Pole;  the  canal  will  bring  Callao 
nearer  to  New  York  than  it  is  to  San 
Francisco  by  1000  miles. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
tranal  will  lead  to  immense  development 
of  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
and  cause  a  great  demand  for  American 
rails  and  locomotives  and  machinery  and 
structural  iron  of  all  kinds.  This  de- 
mand, it  is  believed,  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  ready  to  supply  and  will  find 
moans  to  do  so.  That  section  is  his  par- 
ticular meat. 
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The  Question  of  Free  Tolls 


HE    action    of   the   House   of 

'p  I  Representatives  in  providing 
i  I  for  the  free  passage  through 
the  Panama  Canal  of  vessels 
in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  service  and 
rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  in.  line  with  the  position  taken 
by  many  prominent  Americans  for  a 
year  past. 

The  questions  affecting  the  trade  be- 
tween tiie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
have  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  in 
the  newspapers. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  to  meet 
such  rates  as  the  steamships  would  find 
profitable  the  railroads  may  be  expected 
to  reduce  their  rates  on  through  traffic 
and  some  benefit  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  trickle  through  until  the  peo- 
ple in  the  far  interior  may  profit.  That 
is,  provided  there  are  any  ships  and 
again  provided  those  ships  are  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  competing  railroads. 
If  the  railroads  own  the  ships  or  the  rail- 
roads and  the  ships  are  owned  by  the 
same  parties  it  would  make  little  differ- 
ence to  the  shipper  whether  his  con- 
signment went  by  rail  or  water;  he 
would  pay  the  same. 

Congress  will  not  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  establish  these  tolls.  The  ideal  rates 
would  be  such  as  would  stimulate  the 
American  merchant  'marine  and  attract 
sufficient  world  tonnage  to  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  canal  and  the  interest  on 
investment.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  coastwise  trade  should  be  passed 
through  the  canal  free.  In  support  of 
tliis  contention  it  is  claimed  that  any 
toll  levied  on  such  trade  would  eventu- 
ally come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

DERIVE  NO  BENEFIT 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  unless  pro- 
vision was  made  along  the  lines  indicated 
above,  the  American  people  could  scarce- 
ly hope  for  any  benefit  from  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  as  far  as  commerce  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  was  con- 
cerned. 


That  this  is  no  violation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefotc  treaty  was  adequately  shown^ 
by  Representative  Butler  of  Penni^l- 
vania,  who  called  attention  to  the  fict 
that  that  treaty  stipulated  for  equal 
treatment  for  only  those  nations  signing- 
the  Constantinople  convention  and  as. 
America  was  not  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tion it  follows  that  it  is  not  bound  to- 
accord  the  other  nations  as  liberal  treat- 
ment as  it  does  to  itself  but  is  merely 
bound  not  to  discriminate  among  the 
signing  powers. 

As  far  as  the  railroads  owning  directly 
or  indirectly  steamship  lines  plying 
through  the  canal,  the  Adamson  substi- 
tute which  was  finally  adopted  goes  fur- 
ther and  not  only  forbids  the  ownership 
of  water  carriers  by  competing  rail  car- 
riers when  the  ships  pass  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  everywhere  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  jurisdiction.  The  bill,  as 
passed,  is  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Taft  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  trade  between  the 
coasts  and  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
largely  increased  tonnage  via  the  canal. 

As  the  Senate  has  always  been  more 
favorable  toward  American  shipping 
than  the  House  there  is  little  question 
that  it  will  endorse  the  free  passage 
proposition,  although  it  may  imdertake 
to  modify  the  clause  as  relating  to  the 
ownership  of  steamship  lines  by  rail- 
roads to  the  extent  of  confining  it  to 
lines  via  the  canal.  This,  however,  is  con- 
sidered doubtful. 

REGULATING   RATES 

On  this  subject,  the  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  rates,  instal- 
lation of  service  and  the  control,  under 
certain  circumstances  of  tracks  and  ter- 
minal facilities.  In  reference  to  rate 
regulation  the  bill  says  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  have 
authority  ''to  establish  through  rates 
and  maximum  joint  rates  between  and 
over  such  rail  and  water  lines  and  to  de- 
termine all  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  suclj^.^ip^^  g||i|^ ^operated 
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in  the  handling  of  the  traffic  embraced. 
''To  establish  maximum  proportional 
rates  by  rail  to  and  from  the  ports  to 
which  the  traffic  is  brought  or  from 
which  it  is  taken  by  the  water  carriers 
and  to  determine  to  what  traffic  and  in 
connection  with  what  vessels  and  upon 
what  terms  and  conditions  such  rates 
shall  apply.  By  proportional  rates  are 
meant  those  which  differ  from  the 
corresponding  local  rates  to  and  from 
the  ports  and  which  apply  only  to 
traffic  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  port  or  which  is  carried  from  the 


port  by  a  common  carrier  by  water." 
Another  important  provision  is::  ''If 
any  rail  carrier  enters  into  arrangements 
with  any  water  carrier  operating  from  a 
port  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
country  through  the  Panama  Canal  or 
otherwise,  for  the  handling  of  through 
business  between  interior  points  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  foreign  counjby, 
the  commission  may  require  such  railway 
to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with 
one  or  all  other  lines  of  steiuiudiips  oper- 
ating from  said  port  to  the- same  foreign 
country.''  ..; 


(Next  month  Mr.  BQls  will  comment  further  on  the  Panama  Oanal  ioUi,  JUfing 
as  his  basis  Professor  Johnson's  arlide  which  recently  appeared  in  the  ''Itev^^w 
ofEoviews.") 


INTERESTING    REMINISCENCES    OF  DAYS  BEFORE  THE  MAST' 


THE  JONAH  SHIP 

BY 
JOHN  R  SJOLANDER 

Author  of  **Tko  Big  Drain.**  Etc. 


■"-^  ERB'S    your    chance,    boys," 

Hsaid  the  keeper  of  the  Wells 
Street  Sailors'  Home,   Lon- 

'I     don.    * '  Brig  at  Shields,  ready 

for  sea,  bound  for  the  Baltic, 
wants  a  second  mate  and  an  A.  B.  You'd 
better  take  it.'' 

Billy  looked  up  from  the  game  of 
checkers  we  were  playing. 

"What's  eating  on  you?"  he  cried. 
* 'We're  paid  up  for  the  week,  and  9Te 
good  for  several  more." 

But  the  keeper,  joUy  old  Dallahan, 
as  usual,  had  his  way,  and  the  next  day 
found  us  on  board  the  brig  Indefatigable 
of  Swansea.  And  she  was  a  hooker! 
Bluff-bowed,  and  short  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  her  depth.  A  flush  deck  with 
cabin  and  forecastle  below,  the  only 
house  above  deck  being  the  cook's  galley 
glistening  in  the  August  sun  with  a  new 
coat  of  coal  tar. 

But  what  attracted  Billy's  attention 
the  first  thing  were  the  pumps — ^two  of 


them — the  plunger  rods  iEittached  to  a 
shaft  with  two  heavy  balance  wheels  at 
the  ends,  the  whole  thing  fastened  1;o  a 
frame  bolted  to  the  deck. 

'*0h,"  Billy  groaned.  "Now,  I  know 
where  the  old  chanty  was  buili  It  was 
on  board  of  this  ship. ' '  And  he  hummed : 


"Pump  ye  boogers,  pump!"  the  skipper  orlei, 
"Or  sure  as  wind  and  weather —  . 

Oho!  Oho!  and  blarst  yer  bloody  eyes! — 
We^ll  go  to  heaven  together." 


That  was  just  like  Billy  Meadoweraft 
Two  years  before  he  had  been  expelled 
from  Maynooth  for  finding  fault  with 
the  reverend  faculty  in  his  free  and  easy 
way.  It  was  shortly  after  that  that  we 
met  in  Cardiff,  and  when  I  shipped  he 
insisted  on  doing  the  same.  He  just 
naturally  absorbed  seamanship,  and  at 
the  age  of  19  he  was  as  able  a  seaman 
as  ever  shipped  out  of  any  port  in  ihf 
British  Mes.         Digitized  by  V^OOgle' 
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Just  then  the  shaggy  head  of  the  boat- 
man wlio  had  set  us  on  board  popped  up 
abo^o  the  rail. 

*  *  Want  yer  dunnage  ? '  *  he  asked,  sour- 
iy.  "If  yer  don't,  I'll  row  it  ashore 
again/' 

When  we  had  come  on  deck  there  was 
not  a  living  being  in  sight,  but  the  rough 
voice  of  the  boatman  brought  two  boys 
up  out  of  the  forecastle,  and  a  tall,  wiry 
old  man  out  of  the  cabiu. 

**What  is  all  this  noise  about?"  asked 
the  old  man,  severely,  looking  at  Billy 
and  myself. 

** Speaking  for  myself,"  said  Billy, 
SDCiiling,  doffing  his  cap,  **I've  just  been 
sent  up  f  i^om  London  to  help  pump  this 
ark  into  the  Baltic  and  back  again." 

''Good  lad,"  said  the  old  man,  not  un- 
kindly. "And  you?"  he  asked,  turning 
to  me. 

**  Shipped  as  second  mate,  sir,  but  feel 
repentant." 

** Beadle  is  my  name,  mate,"  and  the 
old  man  reached  for  my  hand  and  shook 
it  heartily. 

By  this  time  /several  of  the  crew  had 
made  their  appearance,  and  after  repeat- 
ed calls  fiK>m  the  boaiUnan  alongside,  the 
mate  ordered  them  to  haul  our  dunnage 
on  board. 

*  *  We  are  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  ihe  turn 
of  the  tide,"  said  the  mate.  **The  skip- 
per is  ashore  fixing  up  the  papers,  and 
will  be  on  board  in  an  hour  or  two. 
There  are  three  of  us  aft  and  six  for- 
ward— ^two  able,  and  two  ordinary  sini- 
men,  and  two  apprentices.  Somo  of  the 
lads  will  tell  you,  sooner  or  later,  that 
this  ship  is  a  Jonah  ship,  but  don 't  take 
any  notice  of  it.  Accidents  happen 
everywhere,  and  so  they  do  on  board  of 
this  brig.  Last  voyage  we  lost  only  one 
man — fell  overboard — ^that  is  all.  While 
in  port  here  loading  we  became  short  of 
two.  The  seccmd  mate  steppt^d  on  the 
after  section  of  the  main  hatch.  It 
wasn't  down  proper  and  it  tipped  over 
the  hogback  and  let  him  down  on  the 
kerls<)n.  Both  le^  and  a  few  ribs  were 
'broken,  but  he  will  get  over  it.  The  able 
seaman  got  his  head  cracked  with  a  hun- 
dn^d  weight  lump  of  coal  that  had  be- 
ei)uie  stuck  in  the  chute,  but  was  loosened 

.  when  the  next  car  came  to  dump,  and 
jarred   the   framework.      lie   will    most 
ilikeiy.  die,  so  the  doctors  say." 
",j'*.But  what  kind  is  the  captain?"  I 
asked. 


**I  think  you  will  find  him  all  right. 
He's  a  Brighton  man." 

CAPTAIN   WAS  A  BRIGHTON   MAN 

Being  a  Brighton  man  meant  as  much 
to  ship  owners  in  En^and  at  that  time 
as  the  letters  H.  L.  C.  mean  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  club,  now. 

By  the  time  the  captain  came  oa  board 
Billy  had  foimd  his  berth  forward,  and 
I  mine  aft,  and  had  made  things  snug 
all  around  ready  for  sea.  The  captain 
was  a  small  man,  very  dark-skinnad  and 
black-whiskered.  His  voice  was  soft,  and 
he  always  smiled  when  he  looked  at  you, 
or  spoke.  For  a  while  I  thought  that 
the  pleasant  way  he  had  was  only  for 
t^e  shore,  but  when  I  had  a  good  look 
into  his  eyes  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  ^ei^Uy  kind  all  the  way 
through. 

At  the  turn  of  the  tide  a  tug  came 
alongside  and  pnlled  us  ouiaide  the 
breakwater.  I  wondered  at  this,  as  go- 
ing out  the  wind  was  over  the  ^liiarter. 
but  the  mate  solved  the  mystery  for  me. 

*'We  always  get  towed  out,  wben  pos- 
sible," he  said.  **Like  myself,  the  old 
Indefatigable  isn't  as  spry  as  she  used 
to  be,  I  fear,  and  there  are  times  when 
she  drifts  backward  a  mile  or  two  before 
she  gets  any  headway,  and  where  there 
is  as  much  shipping  as  there  is  in  Shields, 
something  is  liable  to  get  smashed  up 
when  she  starts  a  funk  like  that." 

ACR088  THE   NORTH   SEA 

And  so  we  started  on  our  way  across 
the  North  Sea,  With  a  whole  sail  breeze, 
and  all  sails  drawing,  we  made  about 
eight  knots.  The  pumps  were  not  called 
into  use  as  often  as  Billy  had  thought 
they  would  be,  and  altogether  the  davs 
of  the  first  week  passed  pleasantly. 

The  captain  so  far  had  acted  as  a  good 
sailor.  He  proved,  too,  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  easy  man  to  get  along  with,  which  for 
Billy  and  myself  was  quite  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  manner  of  masters  we 
had  sailed  under  in  *'big  ships."  The 
wind  was  fair,  and  the  weather  fine,  and 
nothing  turned  up  to  disturb  the  easy 
and  pleasant  life  we  were  leading  until 
the  day  we  hauled  up  close  to  the  wind 
to  turn  down  the  Cattegat. 

The  wind  had  been  fresh  running  be- 
fore it,  but  we  had  not  felt  its  force  until 
we  w^ere  close-hauled,  and  then  it  fairly 
whistled  and  tore  at  things.  The  cap- 
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tain  walked  the  quarter  deck,  and  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  sails  aloft.  Mr.  Beadle 
popped  his  head  up  through  the  compan- 
ionway  once  or  twice  during  his  watch 
below,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting something  to  happen.  But  the 
captain  gave  no  orders.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  watch,  however,  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened a  little  more,  and  I  noticed  that 
he  was  becoming  ill  at  ease,  and  when  ho 
approached  me  I  could  see  that  his  face 
had  turned  a  sickly  yellow. 

"Call  the  watch  below  to  help  shorten 
sail,"  he  barely  whispered,  and  began 
to  wring  his  hands. 

THE  TERROR  OF  THE  CAPTAIN 

Never  before  had  J  seen  a  man  behave 
so  foolirfilyas  that  man  did  while  we 
were  taking  in  the  two  topgallant  sails. 
He  would  crouch  under  the  weather  rail 
and  moan,  and  when  an  extra  hard  puff 
of  wind  would  Whistle  through  the  rig- 
ging he  would  spring  to  his  feet  and 
scream  with  terror.  But  the  work  was 
done  well  and  swiftly  und.er  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Beadle,  who  acted  as  if  he 
did  not  see  the  captain,  or  if  he  did,  as  if 
it  was  all  part  of  the  day's  work. 

After  the  excitement  of  shortening 
sail  in  a  brisk  summer  breeze  was  over, 
the  captain  went  below,  and  did  not  show 
up  on  deck  again  until  next  morning, 
when  he  was  his  smiling  self  once  more. 
That  evening,  during  the  dog-watch, 
the  mate  came  and  sat  down  by  me  on 
the  edge  of  the  cabin  skylight. 

** Thank  Otodl  this  is  my  last  voyage,'' 
he  said.  '*I've  had  five  years  of  it  on 
board  this  vessel,  and  now  you  have  seen, 
and  can  understand,  w^hat  I've  gone 
through.  The  skipper  is  a  good  man. 
and  a  good  fair  weather  sailor,  but  a 
little  puff  keels  him  over.  After  this 
voyage  I  am  going  home  to  stay  for  good 
•  with  the  missus.  Oh,  yes,  T  have  a  nice 
home  of  my  own,  and  a  pretty  young 
wife — ^just  turning  twenty-six.  We  were 
married  five  years  ago,  and  I  have  hard- 
ly been  ashore  long  enough  at  a  time 
since  then  to  get  good  acquainted  with 
her." 

Poor  old  Beadle  I  Little  did  he  dream 
of  what  the  near  future  held  up  its 
sleeve  for  him. 

THEY  REACH  THEIR  DESTINATION 

After  entering  the  Baltic  the  winds 
were  light  and  variable,  and  we  made 
slow  progress.    It  wai*  the  middle  of  Sep- 


tember before  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, Jernholm,  Sweden,  where  we  were 
to  discharge  our  cargo  of  coal  and  take 
on  a  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron  for  ballast. 
At  Jernholm  mail  was  waiting  for  us, 
and  of  all  on  board  Mr.  Beadle  was  the 
most  eager  to  get  to  his  own  letter. 
When  the  captain  handed  it  to  him  he 
carried  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  with  a 
look  of  ecstacy  in  his  eyes.  Then  he 
hurried  into  his  stateroom  to  read  it 
alone. 

An  hour  later  he  came  stumbling  up 
on  deck,  pale,  broken  and  vacant-eyed. 
Slowly  and  wearily  he  crawled  up  on  the 
taffrail,  rose  erect,  and  then  dived  head 
foremost  into  the  sea.  When  we  looked 
over  he  had  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  only 
an  open  letter  was  seen  floating  upon 
the  water. 

That  letter  explained  the  tragedy.  His 
wife  had  gone  away  to  Australia  with  an- 
other and  a  younger  man. 

By  the  first  w^eek  in  October  we  had 
finished  loading  with  deal  at  a  small 
place  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Not, 
however,  without  an  accident  to  another 
member  of  the  crew,  whom  we  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  behind  at  the  hospital 
with  a  broken  arm  and  other  injuries. 
His  place  was  taken  by  a  young  Dane 
who  wanted  to  work  his  way  to  Helsinor. 
his  home,  where  we  would  be  able  to  ship 
a  fuU  complement  of  men  required  by 
law.  It  became  my  duty  to  take  Mr. 
Beadle's  plafce  as  mate,  and  Billy  read- 
ily consented  to  stand  the  captain's 
watch,  and  fill  his  own  place  as  seaman 
at  the  same  time. 

JUST  BEFORE  THE  8TORM 

For  two  weeks  we  drifted  about  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  with  light  and  variable 
winds.  Qn  the  20th  of  October  we  lay 
becalmA  with  the  island  of  Aland  bear- 
ing soiHieast,  and  the  Swedish  coast 
looming  up  to  the  westward  like  a  chain 
of  blue  clouds  on  the  horizon. 

That  night  a  breeze  sprang  up  from 
the  west,  and  we  entered  Aland  Sea, 
close-hauled,  barely  lying  course,  and  by 
morning  we  were  facing  a  gale  out  of 
the  southwest  under  close-reefed  topsails, 
and  just  holding  our  own. 

With  the  ship  snug  under  short  canvas 
the  captain  had  become  normal  again 
when  he  came  on  deck  in  the  morning, 
although  he  had  been  the  most  demor- 
alized man  I  ever  saw  while  we  were 
shortening  sails  th(^.,n.jht^^g^^ 
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I  suggested  that  we  run  back  into  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  we  would  have 
more  searoom  to  live  through  the  gale, 
but  he  laughed  me  out  of  the  idea,  say- 
ing that  we  would  work  out  of  tlus 
wreck-strewn  hole  of  the  sea  before 
night,  and  so  I  let  the  subject  drop. 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  afternoon 
Billy  came  to  me,  and  for  once  there 
was  a  serious  look  in  his  usually  laugh- 
ing eyes. 

''Make  the  old  man  run  us  out  of 
here,."  he  said.  *'If  he  don't  well  be 
ashore  before  morning." 

' '  If  we  stand  on  this  tack  another  hour 
well  be  ashore  before  night,"  I  an- 
swered, and  went  below. 

OFF  THE  ALAND  SHORE 

We  were  on  the  starboard  tack,  stand- 
ing in  toward  the  Aland  shore,  with  the 
island  Ekero  on  our  lee,  running  down 
into  a  bight  out  of  which,  with  our  short 
sails,  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  out 
again  if  the  wind  increased  in  the  least, 
or  hauled  a  point  or  two  to  the  west- 
ward. 

After  coming  below  I  had  thrown  my- 
self into  the  bunk,  fully  dressed.  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep,  for  presently  I  was 
startled  by  a  series  of  screams  from  the 
deck,  and  I  found  myself  standing  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  cabin  rub- 
bing my  eyes. 

Then  a  sound  as  of  the  firing  of  can- 
non reached  my  ears.  I  sprang  on  deck 
and  found  that  the  lower  fore-topsail 
had  blown  out  of  the  ropes.  When  I 
looked  into  the  binnacle  I  saw  that  the 
wind  had  hauled  two  points  to  the  west- 
ward, and  had  increased  several  miles  in 
velocity.  We  were  caught,  and  would 
never  be  able  to  work  out  to  windward. 

The  captain  had  lost  control  of  him- 
self again,  and  was  wringing  liis  hands 
in  despair.  We  managed  to  get  a  storm 
fore-staysail  set  that  I  had  bent  without 
his  knowledge  in  the  morning  watch,  and 
that  helped  to  balance  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  and  give  us  some  headway. 

''Ill  lose  my  ship,"  the  captain 
moaned,  as  I  returned  aft. 

"Let  us  go  and  have  a  look  at  the 
chart,  sir,"  I  said.  "I  think  there  is  a 
harbor  down  here  somewhere,  if  we  can 
find  our  way  into  it."  Then  I  turned 
to  Billy.  "See  that  point  down  to  lee- 
ward? Yes,"  I  asked.  "Well,  keep  her 
full  enough  for  headway  to  weather  it. 


And,  Billy,  I  wish  you  would  take  the 
wheel  yourself  and  give  the  old  tub  a 
chance  to  save  itself." 
Billy  nodded  and  understood. 

OH,  FOR  A  PILOTI 

The  chart  showed  a  harbor  beycmd  the 
point  I  had  shown  to  Billy.  The  inlet 
was  marked  with  a  tripod  on  the  shore, 
and  the  channel  was  shown  as  being  be- 
tween it  and  a  small  island  to  starboard. 

The  captain  pidled  himself  together 
once  more,  and  became  almost  jovial.  I 
went  on  deck  and  saw  that  Billy  was 
weathering  the  point,  and  then  hoisted 
the  Union  Jack  for  a  pilot 

When  the  captain  came  on  deck  he 
took  the  bearings  of  the  shore,  and  when 
the  tripod  came  in  sight  the  yards  were 
squared  and  the  brig  put  before  the 
wind. 

Never,  in  the  two  months  I  had  been 
cm  board,  had  I  seen  the  old  Indefatig- 
able go  through  the  water  like  she  did 
then.  It  seemed  that  she  fairly  flew,  and 
very  few  of  the  huge  waves  that  chased 
her  did  more  than  heave  a  few  barrels  of 
spray  over  her  stem. 

No  pilot  showed  up  from  anywhere. 
We  passed  the  tripod  and  entered  the 
channel  between  the  small  island  and 
the  shore.  The  waves  were  terrific,  and 
every  now  and  again,  as  the  sea^room 
narrowed,  waves  would  break  over  that 
threatened  to  swamp  us.*  The  lower  end 
of  the  little  island  was  amide^ip.  Then 
we  stopped  with  a  '  crash.  The  main 
backstays  snapped  with  a  twang  like  fid- 
dle strings.  The  sails  that  were  set  blew 
out  of  the  ropes,  and  some  of  the  sails 
that  furled  blew  out  of  the  gaskets  and 
were  carried  away  on  the  gale  in  shreds. 
Sea  after  sea  came  tumbling  over  th« 
stem.  The  deck  load  of  lumber  broke 
loose  and  was  hurled  and  washed  in- 
every  direction.  And  above  it  all 
shrieked  the  gale. 

HURLED  OVER  THE  LEDGE 

Then  came  a  wave  that  lifted  us  up 
and  set  us  down  again  with  a  heavy  jar, 
a  second  lifted  us  again  and  hurled  us 
over  the  ledge  on  which  we  had  struck, 
a  third  wave  turned,  the  brig  around 
broadside  to  the  sea,  and  we  were  afloat. 
We  could  see  nothing  but  the  spray 
around  us,  and  for  what  seemed  a  very 
long  time  I  could  not  tell  that  there  was 
a  living  being  on  board 
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Then  the  sea  grew  a  little  smoother, 
and  only  occasional  waves  broke  over 
the  clean  swept  deck.  Then  we  began 
to  notice  things  and  found  that  there 
were  still  six  of  us  clinging  to  the  wreck. 
These  were  the  two  apprentices,  a  sea- 
man, the  captain,  Billy  and  myself.  But 
there  was  not  much  time  for  anjrthing 
but  to  hold  on  until  with  another  crash 
we  were  hurled  broadside  against  a  low, 
narrow  rock  that  threatened  to  crush 
the  vessel's  side  with  every  wave  that 
dashed  over  us. 

It  was  then  that  the  captain  gave  the 
first  order  I  had  heard  him  give  since 
we  struck. 

**Let  us  get  everything  we  can  save 
over  on  the  rpck,  * '  he  said.  Then  to  me : 
*'Come  and  help  me  get  together  the 
ship's  papers  and  instruments,  the  first 
thing." 

MAROONED  ON  A  ROCK 

With  what  care  we  were  able  to  use 
4he  captain's  things  were  gotten  to- 
gether, wrapped  in  bundles  and  brought 
on  deck.  But  how  to  get  them  safely 
on  the  rock  was  another  problem.  I  no- 
ticed that  when  the  ship  lurched  over  the 
rail  came  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the 
edge  of  the  rock  nearest  to  us.  At  the 
next  lurch  I  made  a  jump  and  landed 
safely.  The  bundles  were  thrown  to  me, 
and  by  some  lucky  chance  I  managed  to 
catch  them  all. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  crew  began  to 
think  of  their  own  meager  belongings, 
and  I  could  see  their  eyes  questioning 
me. 

'  *  Get  all  you  can, ' '  I  shouted.  *  *  And, 
BiUy,  won't  you  please  run  down  aft 
and  get  my  new  sea-boots  ?  " 

BiUy,  after  getting  out  of  a  heavy 
spray  from  windward,  looked  at  me, 
smiling,  and  nodded  assent.  But  just 
then  by  some  vei^ary  of  the  wind  and 
waves  the  brig  was  pushed,  or  pulled,  or 
driven  away  from  the  rock  and  glided  by 
it.  And  as  Billy  was  creeping  away  aft 
I  saw  a  plank  with  a  splintered  and 
ja$^^  end  fall  from  somewhere  in  the 
broken  rigging  above  him  and  strike  him 
between  the  shoulders.  The  other  end  of 


the  plank  fell  over  the  side,  and  the  rail 
acting  as  a  fulcrum,  BiUy  was  cata- 
pulted into  the  air,  the  jagged  end  of 
the  plank  having  pierced  him  through 
and  through,  and  then  the  sea  swallowed 
him  up.  The  brig,  like  some  mad  thing, 
went  dancing  before  the  gale,  and  left 
me  standing  alone  on  a  little  rock  jutting 
up  out  of  the  stormy  sea. 

The  brig  drifted  away  into  the  night 
and  was  lost  to  sight.  Darkness  settled 
down  around  me,  and  I  could  only  see 
the  hungry  waves  that  often  came  up  to 
within  two  feet  of  where  I  huddled  in  a 
small  hollow  of  the  rock .  above  a  few 
worthless  bundles.  I  tried  to  rest,  to 
sleep,  but  could  not.  Over  and  over  I 
lived  again  my  short  life,  and  for  the 
first  time  really  felt  ashamed  and  sorry 
for  the  mean  things  that  had  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  it. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  STORM 

Then  the  moon  rose,  the  clouds  began 
to  scatter,  and  the  stars  shone  down  upon 
me.  After  a  while,  too,  I  became  aware 
that  the  waves  did  not  lick  so  hungrily 
up  the  sides  of  the  rock,  and  I  was  sure 
that  the  wind  was  dying  down  rapidly. 
It  must  have  been  near  midnight  when 
I  heard  oars  clicking,  and  presently  saw 
a  boat  come  out  of  the  shadow  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  pointing 
straight  for  my  little  rock.  They  were 
about  to  land  when  I  ordered  them  not 
to  do  so.  They  said  that  the  brig  had 
been  run  ashore,  nearly  sunk,  and  that 
the  captain  had  sent  them  after  me. 
With  a  huge  horse  pistol,  which  the  cap- 
tain had  gathered  up  witii  the  rest  of  his 
valuables  and  deposited  with  me  on  the 
rock,  I  persuaded  them  to  go  back  and 
bring  the  captain  with  them  when  they 
returned. 

Next  morning  they  came  back  with 
the  captain  and  took  me  on  shore.  In 
time  the  brig  was  declared  a  wreck,  and 
I  was  appointed  to  salve  the  cargo,  and 
so  spent  the  winter  in  Russia.  Eighteen 
months  later — in  1871 — I  floated  onto 
Galveston  bar  in  a  cargo  of  railroad  mm, 
and  since  then  haven 't  been  out  of  sight 
of  land. 
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The  Work  of  Dr.  Bishop 

Eminent  Divine  Whose  Influence  on 
Education  is  Being  Felt 


B.  C.  M.  BISHOP  was  elected 
President  of  Southwestern 
University,  June  10,  1911, 
and  formally  inaugurated  as 
the  fifth  president  of  this  in- 
stitution December  9,  1911. 

Dr.  Bishop  was  bom  February  2, 
1862,  in  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  B.  W.  S.  Biriiop, 
who  was  a  highly  cultivated  and  most 
useful  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the 
Holston  Conference, 
and  the  grandson  of 
Rev.  William  P.  Birii- 
op,  who  was  a  preacher 
and  a  college  presi- 
dent. 

He  WQS  converted  in 
early  childhood  and 
joined  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1873.  He 
graduated  from  Emory 
and  Henry  College 
with  the  A.  B.  degree 
in  1884  and  received 
the  A.  M.  degree  from 
this  institution  in  1886. 
He  was  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  this  college  in 
1886-87.  He  joined 
the  Holston  Confer- 
ence in  1887  and  was 
sent  to  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  On  June  3,  1889, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Phoebe  Eleanor 
Jones,  of  Asheville.  In  the  fall  of  this 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  South- 
west Missouri  Conference  and  stationed 
at  Melrose  Church,  Kansas  City,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  His  subsequent 
charges  were  Lexington,  two  years; 
Brooklyn  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  one 
year ;  Melrose  again,  two  years ;  Nevada, 
three  years.  In  1901  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Missouri  Conference  and  stationed 
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at  Francis  Street  Church,  St.  Joseph, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  Frwn 
there  he  went  to  Columbia,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  North  Texas  Conference 
in  the  fall  of  1910,  and  statiiHied  at 
Wichita  Palls.  He  was  serving  this 
charge  when  elected  president  of  South- 
western University. 
Dr»  Bishop  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Church  and  he  has 
had  many  honors  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He 
received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Central  College 
in  1899.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Conference  in 
New  York  in  1905, 
which  originated  the 
Federal  Council  of 
Protestant  Churches 
of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  member,  for 
four  years,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Church  and  of 
the  commission  which 
formulated  the  plan  of 
imion  of  the  various 
missionary  organiza- 
tions of  the  Church, 
and  the  plan  that  is 
now  in  operation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conferen- 
ces of  1906  and  1910,  and  each  of  these 
bodies  gave  him  several  important 
places.  He  was  President  of  the  Preach- 
ers' Institute  of  the  Missouri  and  South- 
west Missouri  Conferences  from  its  be- 
ginning until  he  left  that  State.  He 
has  been  lecturer  on  the  Poetical  Books 
of  the  Bible  at  the  Scarrit  Bible  School, 
at  the  Missionary  Training  Institute  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  School 
of  Theology  of  the  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity. 
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Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross 

Soldier  and  Statesman 

By  MRS.  AUGUSTA  HOUGHTON  ANTONY 


HE     genius    of    a  *  sovereign 

T  stamps  his  character  upon  his 

time.'* — Washington  Irving. 
May  we  add  that  character 
of  time  and  place  stamps  the 
genius  of  a  sovereign  and  in  history  we 
find  the  exigence  of  the  hour  develops 
the  best  or  worst  in  men  ? 

Socrates,  when  asked  what  kind  of 
people  we  shall  be  when  we  reach  Ely- 
sium, replied: 

"We  shall  be  the  same  there  as  we 
are  here." 

This  we  find  is  true  mostly  of  the 
pioneer  and  nation  builder,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  guardians  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth, as  though  aided  by  a  genius 
or  as  if  touched  by  the  astrologer's 
magic  lance,  they  built  wisely  and  well, 
making  this  erstwhile  wilderness  to 
blossom  like  Sharon's  rose. 

Pictures  were  left  on  memory's  wall 
that  will  never  die.  They  tell  of  love 
and  loyalty  with  legends  rare  and  beau- 
tiful, and  have  carved  on  the  tablet  of 
fame  names  that  gain  lustre  as  the  days 
come  and  go. 

One  memory  most  dear  to  Texan 
hearts,  and  to  whom  I  would  pay  tribute 
now,  is  that  of  Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross, 
Indian  scout,  soldier  and  statesman. 
General  Ross  was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1838, 
but  came  to  Texas  at  an  early  age  with 
his  father.  As  the  emigrant  wagon 
slowly  wended  its  way  over  the  new  and 
perilous  route  did  pre-science  point 
through  years  to  the  primrose  road  of 
success  lying  ahead  of  the  boy — ^thereby, 
perchance,  shortening  the  toilsome  way. 
Still,  no  doubt,  the  young  and  intrepid 
spirit  need(»(l  no  greater  stimulus  than 
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that  of  adventure  while  the  day  and  the 
hour  called  to  the  spirit  of  this  true 
young  soml. 

In  the  tragic  Indian  warfare  that 
stamped  its  bloody  seal  of  hotror  upon 
the  country  the  boy  captain  stands  out 
a  most  prominent  figure.  We  doubt  if 
the  insignia  of  civil  warfare  was  worn 
with  greater  pride,  or  sword  wielded 
more  dexterously  than  was  the  bowie 
knife  or  rifle. 

WAS  IN  THE  CONFEDCRATfi  AHMY 

Entering  the  CJonfederate  army  as  a 
private,  he  was  soon  promoted,  and  at 
twenty-five  was  a  brigadier  general — ^the 
youngest  in  the  army.  He  seems  to  have 
worn  invincible  armor  to  have  escaped 
death  from  the  deadly  missiles  that  killed 
five  horses  from  under  him  while  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  thirty-five  battles. 

In  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  In  1881  he  was 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  governor  of  Texas. 
In  1891  he  was  made  president  of  the 
A.  &  M.  College  at  Bryan.  He  was  ten- 
dered a  place  on  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission,  but  declined.  In  1898  came 
the  parting  of  life's  ways  and  the  useful 
and  noble  life  of  Governor  Ross  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  Biyan. 

In  the  many  capacities  in  which  he 
served  his  State  none  yielded  more  fame 
than  his  defeat  of  the  Comanches  and  the 
rescue  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  when 
his  wonderful  exploits  furnished  theme 
for  song  and  story,  at  war  dance,  council 
and  campfire. 

General  Ross's  first  great  campaign 
was  w^hile  a  student  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
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versity  in  Alabama.  While  at  home  on  a 
summer  vacation  he  raised  a  company  of 
friendly  Indians,  135  in  all,  and  joining 
Qeneral  Van  Dorn  set  out  on  a  campaign 
against  the  Comanches.  In  one  of  the 
battles  he  was  seriously  wounded.  In 
this  campaign  he  rescued  Lizzie  Ross,  a 
young  girl  captive,  and  as  her  parents 
were  never  found,  he  assumed  full  care 
of  her,  rearing  and  educating  her,  and 
giving  her  his  family  name,  as  she  did 
not  know  her  own.  Refusing  a  military 
position  then  offered  him,  he  returned  to 
the  university  from  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  honor. 

He  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Houston  as  captain  of  the  Rangers  and 
directed  to  organize  a  company  of  sixty 
men  and  repair  to  Port  Belknap,  there 
to  receive  from  Colonel  Johnson  govern- 
ment property  as  his  regiment  was  dis- 
banded, and  then  take  the  field  against 
Peter  Wacona  to  afford  protection  to  the 
frontier.  The  outrages  committed  along 
the  border  by  the  Indians  was  so  great 
that  Ross  determined  to  follow  them, 
carrying  war  into  their  homes.  As  he 
could  take  but  forty  of  his  men  he  asked 
for  a  detachment  of  troops,  which  was 
granted  from  the  cavalry,  augmented  by 
seventy  volunteer  citizens. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  WACONA 

In  writing  of  the  capture  of  Peter 
Wacona,  General  Ross  said : 

*'0n  the  18th  of  December,  1860, 
while  marching  up  Pease  River  I  had  a 
suspicion  that  Indians  were  in  the  vi- 
cinity by  reason  of  the  buffalo  that 
came  toward  us.  Riding  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  I  found  myself  in  200  yards  of 
a  Comanche  village.  By  signaling  my 
men  as  I  stood  concealed,  they  reached 
me  without  being  discovered  by  the  In- 
dians, who  were  preparing  to  move.  By 
this  time  the  Indians  had  mounted  and 
moved  across  the  level  plain.  By  mis- 
take I  was  left  with  about  sixty  men. 

**In  making  disposition  for  attack  the 
sergeant  and  twenty  men  were  sent  off 
at  a  gallop  behind  a  chain  of  sand  hills 
to  cut  off  their  retreat,  while  fifty  men 
charged,  and  finding  themselves  encom- 
passed, fled  their  own  way  and  were 
hotly  pursued.  The  chief,  Peter  Wa- 
cona, a  noted  warrior,  with  a  girl  mount- 
ed behind  him,  and  Cynthia  Ann  Parker, 
with  a  two-year-old  child  in  her  arms, 
and  mounted  on  a  fleet  pony,  fled  to- 


gether, while  Lieutenant  Tom  Killihier 
and  I  pursued  them.  I  was  in  the  act 
of  shooting  when  Cynthia  Ann  held  up 
her  child  and  stopped.  I  kept  on  after 
the  chief  and  about  a  half  mile  further 
I  fired  my  pistol,  killing  the  giri.  Whoi 
the  girl  fell  she  pulled  him  from  the 
horse  but  he  fell  on  his  feet.  My  horae, 
running  at  full  speed,  when  nearly  on 
him  was  struck  with  an  arrow,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  kept  my  sad- 
dle, scarcely  escaping  several  arrows 
from  the  chief's  bow. 

''Being  at  such  a  disadvantage,  he 
would  have  killed  me  but  for  a  random 
shot  from  my  pistol  while  clinging  with 
ray  left  hand  to  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle, which  broke  his  right  arm,  complete- 
ly disabling  him.  I  shot  the  chief  twice 
through  the  body,  whereupon  he  delib- 
erately walked  to  a  small  tree  and  began 
singing  a  wild,  weird  song.  I  suinmoned 
him  to  surrender,  but  he  treated  every 
overture  with  contempt  and  signalized 
a  declaration  to  thrust  me  with  his  lance. 
I  could  only  look  upon  him  with  pity 
and  admiration.  For,  deplorable  as  was 
his  situation,  with  no  chance  of  escape, 
his  party  utterly  destroyed,  his  wife  and 
child  captured  in  his  sight,  he  was  un- 
daunted by  the  fate  that  awaited  him, 
and  as  he  seemed  to  prefer  death  to  life, 
I  directed  the  Mexican  to  end  his  mis- 
ery by  a  charge  of  buckshot. 

SENT    THE    CHIEF'S    ACCOUTREMENTS 
TO  SAM   HOUSTON 

*'I  sent  his  accountrements  to  Gov- 
ernor Sam  Houston  to  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  at  Austin,  and  rode  back  to 
Cynthia  Ann.  After  camping  for  the 
night,  Cynthia  Ann  kept  crjring,  and 
thinking  it  was  caused  by  fear  of  death 
at  our  hands.  I  had  the  Mexican  tell  her 
that  we  recognized  her  as  one  of  our  own 
people  and  would  not  harm  her.  She 
said  her  two  boys  had  been  with  her  and 
she  feared  they  were  killed.  But  it  so 
happened  that  both  of  them  escaped, 
though  one  of  them  died  later." 

The  remaining  son  of  Cynthia  Ann 
Parker  is  Quanah,  chief  of  the  Cohaite 
Comanches.  He  is  now  camped  with  a 
thousand  of  his  subjects  at  the  foot  of 
some  hills  near  Anadarko,  Okla.  Their 
white  tepees  and  the  inmates,  dressed  in 
their  blankets  and  feathers,  with  cattle 
grazing  and  children  playing  nearby, 
lend  a  wild  charm  to  the  desolate,  lonely 
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Cynthia  Ann  Parker  and  her  little 
daughter,  Prairie  Flower,  died  a  few 
years  after  her  return  to  civilization. 
Thus  ended  the  sad,  eventful  career  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  women  of  bor- 
der days. 

This  famous  baittle  th«|t  broke  the 
spirits  of  the  Comanches  in  Texas,  and 
drove  them  out  so  soon,  sheds  a  radiant 
glow  oii  the  name  of  the  hero.  General 
Boss. 


It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to 
give  all  the  interesting  facts  in  regard 
to  such  a  man  and  his  marvelous  achieve- 
ments for  Texas  in  those  dark  and  trou- 
blesome days.  His  history  is  his  peo- 
ple's, and  his  deeds  and  name  will  be- 
come immortal  when  the  prospective 
monument  is  built  in  Waco,  and  soft 
Texas  breezes  sweep  the  summit  chant- 
ing eternal  anthems  to  the  memory  of 
Lawrence  Sullivan  Boss. 


COMMENT  ON  THE 

DRAMA  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 


f>4EW  COHAN  A  HARRIS  PRODUCTIONS 
Musical  plays  to  be  produced  by 
Cohan  &  Harris  in  the  near  future  in- 
<;lude  *'His  Other  Girl,"  a  musical  farce 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Messrs. 
Kraatz  and  Okonokowski,  by  George  V. 
Hobart,  with  incidental  melodies  by  Jean 
Gilbert  and  Jerome  Kern:  "The  Seven 
Little  Widows,"  a  music  play  in  three 
acts,  book  and  lyrics  by  Rida  Jolmson 
Young,  and  William  Carey  Duncan,  the 
music  score  by  Victor  Herbert,  and  **  The 
Romantic  Wife,''  a  three-act  operetta, 
book  and  lyrics  by  Carl  Lindau  and 
Bela  Jeanbach,  music  by  Charles  Wein- 
berger, adapted  for  the  American  stage 
by  Clare  Kummer. 

"OFFICER  666" 

Most  of  the  thrills  to  be  enjoyed  while 
viewing  '*  Officer  666,"  the  melodrsr 
matic  farce  that  Cohan  &  Harris  will 
present  in  Texas  the  coming  season,  are 
traceable  to  the  several  police  and  cracks- 
men characters  introduced  during  the 
three  acts  of  this  exciting  play. 

We  may  outgrow  our  '* Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  habit,  and  tire  of  trotting  along 
the  tear  trail  with  the  heroine  of  **East 
Lynne,"  but  the  mystery  suggested  in  a 
play  built  around  a  battle  of  wits  be- 
tween a  crook  and  the  police  force  fur- 
nishes an  appeal  that  few  of  us  can  re- 
sist. 


AUGUSTIN  MacHUGH 

Augustin  MacHugh  is  the  author  of 
any  number  of  short  sketches  that  have 
found  favor  with  vaudeville  audiences, 
but  "Officer  666"  is  his  first  attempt 
at  a  regular  three-act  play. 

Up  to  the  time  this  farce  was  pro- 
duced by  Cohan  &  Harris  on  January 
1,  1912,  author  MacHugh  was  an  actor 
playing  in  the  Keith  and  Proctor  Stock 
Company  in  125th  street.  New  York  city, 
at  $40  per  week.  Today  (eight  months 
later),  Mr.  MacHugh  is  making  a  Eu- 
ropean auto  trip,  and  his  entourage  is 
said  to  cost  him  more  than  $125  per  day. 

Moral:  Sit  right  down  and  write  a 
play  with  an  *' Officer  666''  punch  in  it. 

THE  O'BRIEN   MINSTRELS 
**Neil  O'Brien  and  His  Great  Ameri- 
can Minstrels"  will  be  the  slogan  of 
Oscar  P.  Hodge  this  season. 

For  many  years  O'Brien  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  black- 
face comedians  on  the  stage.  During  his 
long  association  with  Lew  Dockstader  he 
was  second  in  popularity  only  to  the  star 
himself. 

The  company  he  will  head  this  season 
contains  the  names  of  many  well-known 
minstrels.  Among  them  are  Billy  Van, 
Eddie  Mazier,  The  Exposition  Four, 
William  H.  Thompson,  Al  Fontaine, 
and  William  H.  Hallett.        .     r\r^mr> 
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Houston^s  Baby 
Hospital 

HOW  THE  LITTLE  ONES  ARE  CARED 
FOR  DURING  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 

6Y 

JOHN  W:  GRIMKEN 


=1  EITHER  a  multitude  of  pri- 

Nvate  interests  nor  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the 

■*—*■*'  general  well-to-do  public  to 
repudiate  its  obligation  to 
the  less  fortunate  public  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  erection,  furnishing  and  op- 
eration of  a  baby  pavilion  in  Houston. 

The  institution  owes  its  success  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  mothers  of  the 
city  heard  the  cry  of  neglected  children ; 
saw  that  their  little  bodies  were  suffer- 
ing for  proper  nourishment,  and  that 
in  the  vortex  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence these  babies  were  being  discriminat- 
ed against,  even  in  their  helplessness,  in 
order  that  they  might  later  be  discrimi- 
nated against  in  their  enervated  man- 
hood. 

It  is  only  by  a  long,  patient  campaign 
of  education  that  the  seven  little  white 
cribs,  the  great  ice  chest  with  its  treas- 
ures of  pure  milk,  the  linen  cabinet  with 
its  fresh  violet-scented  linen,  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  with  its  soft  medicated  cot- 
ton, the  soothing  lotions;  the  fragrant 
pomades  and  the  velvety  powders  are 
going  to  be  properly  recognized  as  a 
public  utility,  an  agency  of  service  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  baby  pavilion  is  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Settlement  Associa- 
tion, and  has  the  endorsement  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  the  city  social  agen- 
cies. 

It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  ship 
channel,  with  a  free  exposure  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  trees  to  the  east 
and  west.  It  is  isolated  from  other 
buildings  and  the  inmates  can  not  be 


disturbed  by  neighborhood  sounds  nor 
caift  the  neighborhood  be  disturbed  by 
infants  on  a  rampage. 

All  the  accessories  of  a  nursery  are 
to  be  found  in  the  interior.  What  is 
particularly  pleasing  is  the  prevalence 
of  white.  It  seems  to  yell  at  germs  and 
dirt.  In  one  comer  is  the  ice  chest  with 
its  life-restoring  milk  food.  In  another 
stands  the  linen  cabinet,  while  arranged 
in  a  right  angle  along  two  of  the  walls 
are  the  seven  cribs. 

One  nurse  is  constantly  in  attendance. 
As  the  clientele  increases  a  night  nurse 
will  be  employed.  At  present  most  of 
the  children  remain  at  the  nursery  dur- 
ing the  day  and  are  carried  home  at 
night.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  sur- 
mounting maternal  affection,  nor  is 
there  any  desire  to  do  so. 

A  Houston  firm  has  made  a  permar 
nent  donation  to  the  pavilion  of  100 
pounds  of  ice  per  day,  while  a  philan- 
thropic woman  of  the  city  has  donated 
one  gallon  of  milk  daily  for  30  days. 

With  an  average  of  12  babies  to  care 
for  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  pavilion  may  be  effectu- 
ally met  by  a  permanent  fund  of  ^00 
a  month.  This  would  provide  for  the 
salaries  of  the  two  nurses,  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  rice,  sugar  and  barley  for 
use  in  making  modified  milk,  the  pur- 
chase of  drug  supplies,  the  meeting  of 
laundry  expenses  and  the  numerous 
small  matters  which  are  always  attend- 
ant upon  such  an  enterprise. 

The  staff  physicians  in  charge  will  be 
permanent  and  confined  to  two  or  more 
specialists  in  child  diseases. 
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OLD  JOE  AND  THE 
FRENCHMAN 


BY  CHARLES  A.  CHAMBERS 


ILLIAM  PETERS,  the  veteran  advance  agent  of  Colonel  W.  F. 

WCody,  in  swapping  stories  with  Charles  A.  Chambers,  a  Cali- 
fornia park  commissioner,  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood  recently. 
**I  knew  a  family  in  Boston,"  remarked  Peters,  ''where  the 
only  son  of  the  house  was  the  joy  of  his  parents.  Nothing  was 
too  good  for  the  boy,  and  as  they  had  wealth,  everything  the  lad  desired  was 
granted.  Finally  the  boy  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  Europe.  Con- 
sternation struck  the  household,  and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
to  let  the  boy  go,  but  the  mother  insisted  that  Old  Joe,  the  colored  man, 
who  had  been  his  valet,  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  must  accompany  him. 

**The  young  man  objected.  He  thought  that  Old  Joe,  though  devoted 
to  his  interests,  might  keep  too  faithful  a  watch  on  him.  He  hinted  to  his 
father  that  it  was  absurd  for  him  to  take  a  valet,  and  appealing  to  the  true 
Bostonian  spirit,  alarmed  him  with  the  words  *  extra  expense.' 

**This  was  enough;  Old  Joe  had  to  stay  at  home,  despite  the  mother's 
tears. 

**Our  young  friend  landed  in  Liverpool,  and  the  first  man  he  met  was 
Old  Joe. 

**  'How  in  the  name  of  thunder  did  you  ever  get  hereT  demanded  his 
astonished  master. 

"  *I  dun  swum  ovah  heah,'  replied  Old  Joe,  serenely.  He  did  not  say 
that  he  had  worked  his  passage  over  shoveling  coal. 

"  'You  swam  over?'  repeated  the  young  fellow. 

"  'Why,  suah!  I  never  tells  a  lie,  boss.' 

"  'By  the  gods!  If  you  swam  over,  I  can  make  a  barrel  of  money  out 
of  you, '  said  the  credulous  young  Bostonian. 

"On  arriving  in  London,  the  lad  from  the  Hub  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  press,  challenging  any  long  distance  swimmer  for  one  thousand 
pounds.  In  response,  a  Frenchman,  covered  with  medals,  appeared.  Old 
Joe  did  not  show  up  till  the  trial  day  was  set.  The  Frenchman  appeared 
in  red  tights  and  trunks,  and  later  Old  Joe  in  green  tights  and  trunks,  with 
a  sheet-iron  stove  about  his  body,  two  hams,  six  loaves  of  bread,  a  sack  of 
flour,  a  bottle  of  nigger  gin,  and  a  jug  of  water. 

"The  Frenchman  gasped.  He  had  been  in  swimming  contests  before, 
but  never  with  such  an  opponent,  and  his  surprise  changed  to  alarm  when 
Old  Joe  asked : 

"  *Say„  boss,  ain't  you  gwine  to  take  somethin'  wid  yout' 

"  'Take  something,'  screamed  the  man  from  France.  'What  do  you 
mean?' 

"  'Better  take  somethin,'  repeated  the  negro,  'for  you  is  likely  to  be 
six  or  seben  weeks  in  dat  dare  water,  suah!'  " 
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''SPEAKER,  KILLIFER  A  COMPANY" 

ITH  80  many  Texas  ball  players  making  good  in  the  major 
leagues,  Earl  V.  Aten's  story,  ** Speaker,  Killifer  &  Company," 
which  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  October  Texas  Maga- 
zine, out  September  25,  is  especially  apropos.  Speaker,  at  this 
writing,  is  practically  sure  of  a  chance  to  participate  in  the 
world's  series,  as  are  Tesreau  and  Fletcher  of  the  Giants,  also 
ertswhile  Texas  Leaguers.  Billy  Killifer  is  another  Texas  player 
who  has  come  into  his  own  this  season  with  the  Philadelphia 
Nationals.  All  this  and  much  more  is  given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Aten,  who  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  national  pastime. 

W.  H.  V.  Streeruwitz,  whose  articles,  ** Precious  Metals  of  Texas''  and 
**  American  Kali  as  Good  as  Any,"  have  already  appeared  in  this  magazine,  will 
supplement  these  treatises  with  another  which  he  calls  **  Metallic  Resources  of  the 
Trans-Pecos  Region."  Mr.  v.  Streeruwitz  has  for  years  made  a  study  of  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  writes  intelligently  on  the  great  mineral  resources  of  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

**The  City  Where  Things  Are  Made,"  is  the  title  Marguerite  Routledge  has 
given  her  sketch  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  the  city  that  sits  5000  feet  above  the  ocean 
on  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Madres. 


"THE  BASIS  FOR  PANAMA  CANAL  TOLLS" 

**The  Basis  for  Panama  Canal  Tolls"  is  another  article  by  Sherwin  R.  Mills, 
which  takes  up  in  detail  the  problems  as  to  whether  the  United  States  shall  bene- 
fit in  the  matter  of  tolls  over  other  nations,  what  these  other  nations  shall  be 
charged,  and  other  questions  of  similar  import. 

**The  Adventures  of  a  Cub  Reporter,"  by  Lovick  Pierce,  takes  up  the  experi- 
ences of  that  (supposedly)  much-abused  member  of  the  newspaper  profession. 
Mr.  Pierce  is  a  cub,  himself,  hence  knows  whereof  he  writes. 

There  will  be  other  articles  on  historical  and  commercial  topics. 

A  STORY  BY  MARTHA   McCULLOCH  WILLIAMS 

Probably  no  woman  writer  of  contemporary  fiction  holds  the  charm  for  so 
wide  a  variety  of  readers  as  does  Martha  McCulloch  Williams,  whose  name  has 
been  prominent  in  the  various  magazines  for  many  years.  The  Texas  Magazinb 
feels  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  **The  Little  Un's  Treat."  It 
will  appear  in  the  October  issue. 

Bobby  Peckinpaugh  reaches  another  stage  in  his  exciting  adventures.  The 
October  story  will  be  entitled  **The  Mystery  of  the  Cave.' 

**The  Love  of  an  Indian  Princess"  is  a  dainty  little  story  full  of  sentiment,  by  --^ 
Frances  McKinnon  Morton. 

A  generous  installment  of  **The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star"  will  carry  this 
clever  yam  a  step  further  toward  its  exciting  finish. 

— Harry  Van  Demabk. 
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What    Our    Growing   Towns    and    Cities    Are 
Doing    to    Better   Themselves — Notable    Facts 
Relating  to  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Southwest 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  SEAPORT 

Aransas  Pass,  Whose  Fine  Harbor  is  Being  Formally  Opened 
BY  D.  W.  CANON 


1  HE  child  is  bom  and  all  con- 

Tcerned  are  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  under  the 
H  circumstances,  for  be  it 
known  that  it  is  not  an  every 
day  occurrence  even  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Texas,  to  open  a  deep  water  port  and 
harbor  of  refuge  to  the  ships  of  the 
world. 


At  this  writing,  July  25,  the  beau- 
tiful little  city  of  Aransas  Pass  is  being 
dressed  up  in  her  best  bib  and  tucker, 
as  it  were,  preparatory  to  celebrating  the 
formal  opening  of  Aransas  harbor  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  celebrated  from  September 
7  to  12,  inclusive.  Judging  from  the  ad- 
vance notices,  besides  the  usual  eclat  al- 
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ways  attendant  on  ceremonies  of  this 
character,  there  will  be  something  doing 
every  little  while  in  the  way  of  speeches, 
carnivals,  fish-frys,  music  and  more  mu- 
sic. 

As  was  stated  before,  ports  and  har- 
bors are  not  opened  every  day,  for  in 
the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
few  natural  advantages  in  the  way  of 
water,  etc.  And  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  interest  the 


vate  parties.  Two  substantial  jetties 
have  been  constructed  about  1200  feet 
apart ;  one  running  out  from  St.  Joseph's 
Island  into  the  Gulf  and  the  other  ex- 
tending from  Mustang  Island  into  the 
Gulf.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar 
has  been  increased  from  8  feet  to  23 
feet.  It  is  only  1900  feet  from  the  end 
of  the  south  jetty  to  30  feet  of  water  in 
the  Gulf. 

The  government  contractor  is  now  at 


SCENE  ON  THE  WATER  FRONT.  ARANSAS  PASS.  WHERE  DEEP  WATER  IS  AN  ASSURED  FACT 


United  States  in  the  proposition  to  the 
extent  of  appropriating  a  million  or 
more  dollars  with  which  to  defray  the 
expenses.  Large  bodies  move  slowly, 
and  rivers  and  harbors  committees  are, 
generally  speaking,  mighty  large  bodies. 

Persistency,  however,  wins  when  it 
comes  to  opening  ports  or  digging  har- 
bors just  as  well  as  it  sells  life  insur- 
ance. That  one  word — ** persistent" — 
tells  the  story.  Had  the  men  behind  the 
project  had  other  than  bulldog  tenacity 
Aransas  Pass  would  not  be  putting  on 
her  doll  clothes  today  preparatory  to 
'^ making  a  week  of  it." 

The  United  States  government  has  ex- 
pended about  $2,000,000  on  this  harbor, 
besides  about  $750,000  expended  by  pri- 


work  constructing  a  dike  up  the  center 
of  St.  Joseph 's  Island  to  protect  the  har- 
bor. This  dike  is  to  be  10,000  feet  long, 
8  feet  high  and  14  feet  wide  on  the 
top.  The  dyke  will  be  completed  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  harbor  has 
been  located  by  the  government  between 
Harbor  and  St.  Joseph's  Islands.  The 
government  has  let  the  contract  to 
dredge  this  harbor  20  feet  deep,  1200 
feet  wide  and  8400  feet  in  length.  This 
work  will  be  rushed  to  completion. 

A  towing  company,  recently  orgSLn- 
ized,  has  for  its  purpose  the  lightering 
of  cargoes  from  ocean  going  vessels  in 
the  harbor  to  the  railroad  at  Aransas 
Pass  on  the  mainland. 

Under  an  act  of  the  last  I^egislature 
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all  railroads  approaching  the  harbor 
from  the  mainland  have  the  right  to  se- 
cure 2000  feet  of  water  front  on  the 
harbor  to  be  used  for  terminals,  ware- 
houses, wharves  and  docks.  Under  that 
authority  the  Aransas  Harbor  Terminal 
Bailway  has  already  applied  and  paid 
for  said  land,  and  its  applications  have 
been  approved  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. The  Aransas  Harbor  Terminal 
Bailway  at  this  time  extends  3.2  miles 
to  the  Morris  &  Cummins  channel,  only 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  harbor.  All 
the  stone  for  several  government  con- 
tracts in  buUding  the  jetties  at  Aransas 
Pass  has  been  transported  over  this  rail- 
road, the  cars  being  loaded  on  barges  at 
its  terminus.  The  Aransas  Pass  Termi- 
nal Railway  is  completed  from  the  town 
to  the  harbor.  The  terminals  on  the 
mainland  of  both  of  these  roads  will  be 
in  the  town  of  Aransas  Pass. 

The  Aransas  Pass  Channel  &  Dock 
Company  has  excavated  a  channel  from 
the  town  of  Aransas  Pass  to  Port  Aran- 
sas (formerly  Tarpon)  by  which  persons 
from  this  place  can  go  direct  to  Port 
Aransas  and  the  government  jetties  at 
almost  any  hour  in  the  day,  as  there  are 
two  good  lines  of  boats  running  from 
here,  which  make  the  trip  in  about  one 
hour. 

The  city  of  Aransas  Pass  is  on  the 
nearest  mainland  to  the  harbor,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  locations  on  the  Texas 
coast  for  a  great  city.  There  are  three 
tiers  of  islands  between  this  location  and 
the  Qulf,  which  gives  it  perfect  protec- 
tion from  all  Gulf  storms  and  tidal 
waves.  The  city  fronts  on  Red  Fish  Bay 
and  rises  gradually  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  height  of  at  least  25  feet,  giv- 
ing sufficient  fall  to  insure  perfect 
drainage.  This  town  is  beautifully  laid 
out  with  broad  streets  and  avenues. 
There  are  many  live  oak  and  sweet  bay 
trees  on  the  townsite,  which  are  ever- 
green and  make  beautiful  shade  trees, 
when  properly  cared  for.  An  abundance 
of  good  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  at 
a  depth  of  from  15  to  20  feet  by  driving 
wells.  Due  to  the  Gulf  breeze  in  summer 
the  thermometer  rarely  registers  above 
92  decrees,  in  the  shade,  in  the  sum- 
mer.   The  winters  are  exceedingly  mild. 

In  April,  1909,  the  population  of  Ar- 
ansas. Pass  was  100.  At  present  it  js 
about  3500  and  is  steadily  growing. 
Among  the    many    business  enterprises 


may  be  mentioned  an  ice  and  cold  stor- 
age plant  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
fifty  tons  and  runs  to  its  full  capacity 
day  and  night ;  the  Aransas  foundry  and 
machine  shops,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  equipped  plants  in  South 
Texas ;  the  Mechanics  Planing  Mill  Com- 
pany, which  mi^es  a  specialty  of  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  saishes  and 
doors. 

Aransas  Pass  has  five  churches,  the 
following  denominations  being  repre- 
sented: Methodist,  Baptist,  Christian, 
Church  of  Christ,  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic. 

The  $20,000  school  building  completed- 
recently,   will  compare  favorably   with 
any  school  building  in  the  South. 

Cement  sidewalks,  14  feet  in  width,  are 
now  being  laid  along  Commercial  street, 
the  main  business  thoroughfare  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  city 
government  to  require  walks  to  be  laid 
in  other  portions  of  the  town  in  the  near 
future. 

A  company  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  first-class,  modem 
hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
mercial and  tourist  trade. 

The  country  immediately  surrounding 
Aransas  Pass  is  becoming  famed  all  over 
the  Southwest  as  the  garden  spot  of 
Texas  for  the  production  of  truck  and 
garden  vegetables.  Being  located  far 
enough  south  to  be  out  of  the  marsh  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  same  time  far  enough 
north  not  to  need  irrigation,  the  rainfall 
and  climatic  conditions  are  admirable  to 
the  raising  of  truck.  The  Aransas  Pass 
vegetables  reach  Northern  markets  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  than 
those  from  any  other  section,  and  for 
that  reason,  of  course,  command  the 
highest  prices.  The  soil  and  climate  have 
been  proven  to  be  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grapes  and 
figs.  Pigs  have  been  found  to  be  such 
an  excellent  crop  that  a  number  of  farm- 
ers are  now  planting  them,  and  a  pre- 
serving plant  will  be  erected  in  the  near 
future.  Thfe  country  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  Aransas  Pass  is  cut  up  into 
five,  ten  and  twenty-acre  tracts,  and 
they  are  being  rapidly  developed  by  an 
industrious,  thrifty  class  of  farmers. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say 
anything  about  the  fishing  at  Aransas 
Pass,  as  the  waters  here  have  so  long 
been  known  as  beine  unsurii 
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MATAGORDA  IS  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  A  RICH  AGRICULTURAL  SECTION. 


MATAGORDA'S  ENTERPRISE 

She  Has  Risen  From  a  Village  to  One  of  Texas  Coming  Cities 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


ATAGORDA,  *'on  the  Bay/' 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
historic  towns  in  the  Lone 
Star  State. 
Founded  in  1823,  it  was  the 
outfitting  point  for  *'cow  camps*'  lo- 
cated as  far  north  as  Austin,  and  until 
the  fortunes  of  war,  in  one  way  and  an- 
another,  practically  clogged  the  wheels 
of  commerce  Matagorda  was  the  scene 
of  much  activity.  After  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee,  however,  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  the  vast  sugar 
plantations  were  deserted  and  the  lands 
given  over  to  the  cattlemen.  From  a 
hustling,  bustling  city  of  2000  souls,  Ma- 
tagorda, then  the  seat  of  government  of 
Matagorda  County,  dwindled  to  prac- 
tically, as  an  old  citizen  expressed  it, 
**Just  a  wide  place  in  the  road."  Final- 
ly new  settlers  began  to  arrive,  and  after 
several  years  of  hibernation,  as  it  were, 
the  town  put  on  new  life  and  today  it 
is  one  of  the  wideawake,  bustling,  hus- 
tling commonwealths  of  the  State. 

Besides  being  the  home  of  the  mother 
Episcopalian  Church  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  Matagorda  claims  distinction  also 
as  being  the  largest  oyster  market  on 
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the  Texas  coast,  and  a  close  second  as  a 
fish  market.  When  the  Intercoastal  Ca- 
nal shall  have  been  completed  the  oyster 
industry  at  Matagorda  will  be  benefited 
quite  materially  on  account  of  the  wa- 
ter that  will  naturally  flow  into  Mata- 
gorda Bay  from  the  Gulf.  Last  season 
26,664  barrels  of  oysters  and  253.291 
pounds  of  fish  were  caught  at  Mata- 
gorda and  consigned  by  local  dealers  to 
customers  as  far  south  as  Mexico  City 
and  north  as  far  as  Duluth.  As  yet  the 
fishermen  are  given  no  protection  by  the 
State  whatever.  Just  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  Legislature  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  oyster  industry  and  enacts 
some  laws  necessary  on  the  subject,  the 
oyster  industry  of  Matagorda  Bay  will 
be  a  source  of  large  revenue  for  the 
State. 

Another  important  industry  is  the 
Matagorda  Mud  Shell  Company,  capi- 
talized at  $40,000  and  incorporated  re- 
cently under  the  State  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  mud  shells  commercial- 
ly. The  shells  are  used  by  railroads  as 
ballast  and  for  surfacing?  county  roads 
thfey  have  no  equal.  The  company  is 
equipped  to  handle  twenty  cars  of  shells 
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per  day — a  good  record,  by  the  way. 

Commercially  Matagorda  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  some  towns  in  the  State 
twice  her  size.  In  all  lines  of  trade 
competition  is  brisk,  but  when  it  comes 
to  matters  that  tend  to  enhance  the 
city's  welfare,  commercially  or  indus- 
trially, the  business  men,  to  a  man,  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  ''boost"  for  a 
greater  Matagorda. 

Matagorda  is  fast  becoming  famous  as 


a  summer  resort.  The  Inglehart  Hotel 
in  the  city  and  the  Ben  Hur  Inn,  across 
the  bay  on  Matagorda  peninsula,  fur- 
nish ample  accommodations  for  summer 
boarders  or  tourists.  A  pavilion  erected 
on  a  pier  extending  500  feet  out  into  the 
bay  is  one  of  the  amusement  places  of 
the  city.  In  fact,  the  pier  has  grown 
so  popular  abroad  that  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  runs  an  excursion  here  from 
Wharton  once  a  week. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  PORT  LAVACA 

One  of  the  Largest  Oyster  Shipi»ng  Depots  in  Texas 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


EXAS,  the  coming  Empire 
State,  just  now  is  attracting 
•more  attention  than  any  oth- 
er State  in  the  Union.  Her 
resources  are  varied  and  un- 
limited, thus  affording  homeseekers  or 
investors  a  wide  range  from  which  to 
make  selections.  All  of  Texas  is  good 
and  has  something  to  offer,  but  the 
Mid-Coast  presents  some  mighty  attrac- 
tive claims.  This  great  section  of  coun- 
try is  attracting  national  attention. 
Well-to-do  and  intelligent  people  from 
every  state  are  pouring  into  it  and  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  new  homes. 
Many  of  them  are  persons  of  means  and 
merely  seek  to  spend  their  days  in  a  land 
where  life  can  be  enjoyed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

This  territory,  extending  from  the 
Guadalupe  River  on  the  south  to  Buf- 
falo Bayou  on  the  north,  has  a  greater 
proportion  of  rich,  inexhaustible  soil 
than  any  of  equal  eitent  in  Texas  or 
any  other  state,  and  also  a  greater  va- 
riety of  soil,  and  has  the  advantages  of 
cheap  transportation  both  by  rail  and 
water,  and  is  convenient  to  the  second 
seaport  of  the  United  States,  Galveston, 
where  the  steamship  lines  of  the  world 
reach  our  great  railroad  systems.  It  is 
a  land  of  sunshine,  health  and  comfort, 
a  veritable  semi-tropical  region  where  all 
of  the  staple  crops  known  to  American 
agriculture  can  be  produced,  as  well  as 
figs,  grapes,  oranges,  plums  and  the  oth- 
er fruits  and  all  of  the  vegetables,  and 
where  the  industrious  citizen  can  expect 
returns  from  his  land  each  month  in  the 
year 


These  are  the  unsurpassed  induce- 
ments offered  by  this  coming  country, 
but  they  are  not  all,  for  it  is  blessed  with 
a  delightful,  luxurious  climate  where  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown 
and  where  health  is  enjoyed  and  living  is 
a  continuous  pleasure. 

Until  recently  the  vast  open  prairies 
surrounding  Port  Lavaca  have  been  held 
for  grazing  purposes  and  the  cow  man 
ruled.  About  85,000  acres  of  these  rich 
pasture  lands  in  the  county  are  now  be- 
ing subdivided  and  sold  to  actual  set- 
tlers, and  a  great  farming  development 
is  in  progress.  In  no  part  of  Texas  can 
richer  prairie  soils  be  found  and  the  big 
crops  tell  the  story. 

The  modem  three-story  school  build- 
ing recently  completed,  and  the  hand- 
some structure  recently  erected  to  house 
the  officials  of  Calhoun  County  are  in 
keeping  with  the  public  spirit  and  en- 
terprise manifest  in  all  quarters.  At 
this  time  the  commercial  organization  of 
the  city  is  agitating  the  question  of  bet- 
ter passenger  and  freight  depot  facili- 
ties. The  Southern  Pacific  powers  that 
be  have  had  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion for  some  time  and  recently  they 
gave  the  commercial  club  assurance 
that  the  improvements  would  be  made 
at  an  early  date.  Port  Lavaca  is  becom- 
ing so  popular  as  a  coast  resort  that  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
pleasure  pavilion.  Plans  are  being  made 
and  when  they  shall  have  been  consum- 
mated one  of  the  most  spacious  and  mod- 
em pavilions  on  the  coast  will  be  located 
in  Lavaca  Bay. 

Port  Lavaca  is  one  of  the  Jeading  njg- 
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ter  shipping  depots  of  Texas.  The  large 
oyster  reefs  of  Matagorda  and  tributary 
bays  are  near  at  hand.  Oyster  cargoes 
arrive  daily  during  the  season  and  ship- 
ments are  made  to  all  points,  California 
and  Mexico  being  good  markets.  The 
fish  business  is  also  extensive.  A  large 
fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners  are  engaged 
in  the  businesfe  and  it  pays  out  ab'out 
$300,000  per  year.  With  the  -develop- 
ment of  oyster  farming,  now  .started 
under  the  new  Texas  oyster  laws,  there 
will  be  a  vast  increase  in  the  oyster  busi- 
ness. Thousands  of  men  will  be  employed 


and  the  city  will  become  an  important 
center  from  that  industry  alone.  The 
town  now  has  a  broom  factory,  built  by 
local  capital,  with  a  capacity  of  200  doz- 
en brooms  daily ;  an  oyster  knife  factory 
that  supplies  the  **shuckers'*  along  the 
coast  as  far  away  as  Florida;  ice  and 
electric  light  plant ;  local  telephone  com- 
pany that  has  constructed  lines  all  over 
Calhoun  and  into  adjoining  counties; 
two  strong  banks  with  ample  capital ;  the 
seaside  home  of  the  noted  order  of  Ob- 
late Fathers ;  all  the  lodges  and  churches 
of  the  leading  donoininations. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  TRUCK  FARMER 

Port  O'Connor,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  is  Developing  Into  a 

Great  Shipping  Center 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


w 


ITH  few  exceptions,  the  large 
fortunes  of  our  country  are 
made  from  judicious  invest- 
m,ents  in  real  estate.  The  in- 
crease in  population  of  any 
new  country  brings  not  only  a  stability 
of  values,  but  an  increase  usually  so 
rapid  that  the  early  investors  are  made 
rich.  This  has  been  the  history  of  every 
new  country  where  conditions  w^re  ripe 
for  development  and  where  men  with 
means  and  energy  were  behind  it  to  push 
it  to  the  front.  Instances  are  without 
number  where  small  investments  have 
brought  large  returns  and  the  lesson 
each  time  taught  is  that  **  population 
makes  values."     Calhoun  County  is  to- 


day developing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  It  is  located 
to  such  advantage,  the  conditions  of  rain- 
fall, shallow  water  for  all  purposes,  nat- 
ural drainage,  delightful  climate  and 
productive  soil,  that  the  development  will 
be  sure  and  rapid.  Ten  thousand  acres 
of  the  famous  O'Connor  ranch  on  the 
coast  are  being  turned  into  truck  farms 
and  settled  with  industrious  farmers. 
The  natural  result  will  be  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  land  to  several  times 
the  present  price  and  the  building  of  a 
good  city  at  Port  O'Connor. 

Port  O'Connor  is  located  on  the  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railroad, 
thirty-five  miles  southeast  from  Bloom- 
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ington,  from  which  place  the  road  has 
been  been  extended  to  Victoria,  giving 
double  daily  service  with  modem  motor 
cars.  The  Inter-Coastal  Canal  runs  on 
three  sides  of  the  town,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  canal  project,  a  large 
amount  of  commerce  will  be  handled 
over  the  wharves.  Pass  Cavallo,  the  only 
available  channel  between  the  inland 
bays  and  the  Gulf  from  the  Brazos  River 
to  Aransas  Pass,  offers  special  induce- 
ments to  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
trance, on  account  of  its  excellent  har- 
bor on  the  inside  and  the  close  proximity 
of  the  mainland  to  the  harbor.     Water 


transportation  furnishes  great  advan- 
tages and  savings  over  railroads,  and  of- 
fers additional  conveniences  as  well. 
Port  O'Connor  is  destined  to  be  a  deep 
water  shipping  point  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. 

The  waterworks  system  already  estab- 
lished and  operating,  has  mains  in  all 
directions  providing  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection as  well  as  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical water  service  for  the  citizens. 
The  telephone  system,  just  recently  in- 
stalled, is  a  public  utility  of  much  im- 
portance, and  negotiations  for  an  elec- 
tric light  plant,   ice  plan^V^(J) several 
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other  industries  are  pending.  The  new 
two-story  school  building  is  a  credit  to 
the  community,  and  provides  ample  fa- 
cilities for  educating  the  children.  Sev- 
eral religious  deonominations  are  repre 
sented  by  church  organizations  and  one 
or  two  of  them  are  making  active  prep- 
arations to  erect  church  buildings. 

Calhoun  County  is  probably  the  ban 
ner  fish  and  oyster  county  of  the  State, 
and  Port  O'Connor  is  right  in  the  centei 
of  the  industry.  The  surrounding  wa- 
ters teem  with  thousands  of  fish  of  every 
variety,  from  tarpon  to  mullet,  while  the 
bays  are  spotted  with  oyster  reefs  from 
which  are  taken  the  luscious  bivalves 
which  are  making  this  section  famous. 

The  climate  at  Port  O'Connor  is  de- 
lightfut  the  >^ear  'round.  The  cold  winds 
of  winter  are  tempered  by  their  journey 
across  the  bays,  and  the  summer  breezes 
are  rendered  delightfully  pleasant.  Not 
only  has  nature  accomplished  her  part 
by  providing  in  Matagorda  Bay  the 
finest,  cleanest  and  safest  bathing  waters 
on  the  coast,  but  all  necessary  artificial 
facilities,  such  as  piers,  wharves,  pavil- 
ion for  bathers,  dancers  and  pleasure 
seekers,  and  modem  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, etc.,  have  been  amply  provided  for 
the  comfort  and  amusement  of  both  resi- 
dents and  wayfarers.  The  pavilion 
shown  herewith  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  on  the  coast. 

Port  O'Connor  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  largest  truck  and  garden  veg- 
etable producing  points  in  Texas.  There 
is  ample  rainfall  for  every  truck  crop, 
and  the  rich  sandy  soil  has  been  de- 


clared superior  to  that  of  California, 
where  the  lands  are  selling  at  much 
higher  prices.  Port  O'Connor  vegetables 
will  reach  the  spring  markets  from  three 
to  five  weeks  earlier  than  California, 
and  the  land  will  produce  as  much— or 
even  more. 

Port  O  'Connor  is  the  home  ol  the  Port 
O'Connor  Fig  Orchards  Company,  a 
corporation  that  was  organized  some 
time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
figs,  commercially,  on  a  co-operative 
plan.  Their  orchards  adjoin  the  town 
and  as  figs  are  one  citrus  fruit  that  have 
no  insect  enemies  bountiful  crops  are 
assured  year  after  year.  Plans  are  be- 
ing drawn  for  the  erection  of  a  preserv- 
ing plant  to  properly  handle  the  fruit 
on  the  groTind. 

Another  Port  O'Connor  infant  indus- 
try worthy  of  more  than  mere  mention 
is  the  Milo  Hastings  Winter  Egg  Farm. 
Mr.  Hastings  is  an  expert  poultry  grow- 
er and  just  recently  perfected  an  incu- 
bator of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the 
attendant  to  enter.  After  considerable 
travel  and  experimental  work  he  found 
Port  O'Connor  to  be  ideally  located  for 
the  successful  operation  of  an  egg  farm. 
The  plans  of  the  promoters  contemplate 
the  installation  of  an  egg  incubating 
plant  of  a  million  eggs  capacity.  The 
plant  will  be  installed  in  units  of  100,000 
capacity.  The  first  unit  will  be  in  op- 
eration very  soon  and  it  will  be  a  com- 
paratively short  time  until  Port  O'Con- 
nor ** springs"  and  ** broilers"  will  make 
their  debut  in  meat  market,  hotel,  cafe 
and  other  society. 


PORT  ARANSAS  (TARPON  BAY) 

The  Home  of  the  Aransas  Pass  Tarpon  Glub — Famous  Texas  Resort 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


Ship  me  down  to  Port  Aransas  with  my  tar- 
pon outfit  light. 

Where  there  aren't  no  Ten  Commandments 
but  to  fight  a  tarpon  right; 

For  that  seven-footer's  callin'»  an'  it's  there 
that  I  would  be — 

By  the  new  Aransas  Jetties,  looUn'  lazy  at 
the  sea; 

On  the  road  to  Tarpon  Bay, 
Where  our  hopeful  boatmen  say, 
Tou  may  get  a  six-foot  tarpon  or  a 

seven  any  day! 
On  the  road  to  Tarpon  Bay, 
Where  the  rollin'-porpoise  play. 


An'  the  tarpon  leap  like  thunder 
outer  good  old  Tarpon  Bay! 

— By  Marguerite  I.  Dilg, 
With  apologies  to  Mr.  mpUng. 


ORT  ARANSAS,  formeriy 
Tarpon,  is  known  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to 
the  other  as  one  of  the  great- 
est fishing  resorts  of  the 
world.  During  the  height  of  the  fishing 
season  men  fn)g]^i^l^g ^highest  walks  in 
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TARPON  INN  AT  PORT  ARANSAS  (TARPON  BAY) 


life,  including  statesmen,  railroad  of- 
ficials and  merchant  princes  from  prac- 
tically every  State  in  the  Union,  are 
guests  at  Tarpon  Inn,  Port  Aransas,  try- 
ing their  skill  in  landing  tarpon,  the 
gamest  of  all  fish.  Records  are  kept 
and  prizes  awarded  and  enthusiasm  is 
at  fever  heat  during  the  tarpon  season — 
March  1  to  December  1. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
use  of  light  tackle  in  taking  tarpon  in 
the  waters  of  Aransas  Pass,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tarpon  and  in  the  interest 
of  a  higher  standard  of  sport,  the  Ar- 
ansas Pass  Tarpon  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized. Membership  in  the  club  is 
open  to  amateur  fishermen  only,  who 
have  caught  in  the  waters  of  Aransas 
Pass,  on  light  tackle,  a  tarpon  of  not  less 
than  four  feet  six  inches  in  length.  At 
this  time  the  club  has  a  membership  of 
150,  every  one  of  whom  could  give 
Uncle  Ike  Walton — were  he  alive  today 
— cards  and  spades  and  big  casino,  in 
the  piscatorial  game  as  applied  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  elusive  tarpon,  **the  tiger 
of  the  sea.'* 

The  personnel  of  the  officers  of  the 
club  follows:  President,  A.  W.  Hooper, 
Boston,  Mass.;  vice  presidents,  L.  G. 
Murphy,  Converse,  Ind.,  Henry  "Wilcox, 
Denver,  Colo.,  W.  E.  Jones,  Houston, 
Texas;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  E.  Cotter, 


Port  Aransas,  Texas;  corresponding 
secretary,  J.  E.  Pflueger,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Among  the  honorary  members  of  the 
club  are:  Judge  A.  W.  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  Hon.  Qifford  Pinchot, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Hold- 
er, Pasadena,  Calif.;  and  R.  B.  Mar- 
ston,  Esq.,  Fishing  Oazette,  London, 
England. 

Port  Aransas  is  destined  to  become  a 
deep  water  port  of  great  importance  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  between  Galveston  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  river. 

The  town  of  Port  Aransas  is  situated 
on  the  north  end  of  Mustang  Island,  at 
the  pass  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  out 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  Aransas  Bays. 
The  harbor  is  four  miles  in  length  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  harbor  the  United 
States  fleet. 

The  climate  at  Port  Aransas  can  not 
be  excelled — summer  or  winter — ^year  in 
and  year  out.  The  ** trade  winds"  con- 
tinue from  March  to  December  and  tem- 
per the  hot  days  of  summer  to  a  degree 
that  must  be  experienced  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

With  the  manifold  attractions  for  the 
investor,  homeseeker  and  sportsman, 
Port  Aransas  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  one  of  the  best  hotels — Tarpon 
Inn — on  the  coast. 
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Live  Notes  of  Interest  Throughout  the  State 


A  $200,000  concrete  hotel  building  is 
in  course  of  construction  at  KingsvUle. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  8000  to  11,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  ginned  at 
Mission  this  season. 

In  time  to  handle  this  year's  crop  the 
Mission  Gin  Company  rebuilt  their  plant 
destroyed  by  fire  since  the  close  of  last 
season. 

The  Farmers'  Independent  Gin  Com- 
pany has  erected  an  up-to-date  six-stand 
cotton  gin,  together  with  commodious 
sheds,  at  Mission. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Commercial  Secretaries'  and  Business 
Men's  Association  will  be  held  at  Eings- 
ville.    The  date  has  not  been  fixed. 

The  famous  Rio  Grande  valley  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  at  this 
time  as  a  com  producing  country.  The 
first  crop,  yielding  from  80  to  100  bush- 
els per  acre,  has  been  harvested  and  the 
second  crop  is  being  cultivated. 

The  Mission  Land  &  Improvement 
Company  is  installing  at  the  first  and 
second  ** lifts"  on  their  canal,  pumps  of 
sufficient  capacity — in  connection  with 
the  pumps  already  in  operation — to  meet 
all  demands  for  years  to  come. 

The  Lewis  School  of  San  Antonio  is 
now  in  its  new,  permanent  home,  with 
a  faculty  of  ten  experienced  teachers, 
giving  instruction  in  art,  music,  litera- 
ture, expression,  physical  culture  and 
modern  languages.  The  school  appeals 
to  discriminating  parents. 

Local  capitalists  of  Victoria  contem- 
plate the  installation  of  a  gas  plant  at 
that  place.  The  promoters  guarantee  to 
furnish  gas  for  $1.50  per  thousand  feet. 
Nearly  400  citizens  have  pledged  thera- 
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selves  to  equip  their  residences  with 
rangte  and  use  gas  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  plant,  equipped,  will  cost 
$50,000. 

Construction  work  on  the  Rio  Grande 
&  San  Benito  Railroad  is  moving  along 
rapidly ;  ties  and  rails  are  on  the  ground 
and  by  September  1  next  the  road  will 
be  in  operation  from  San  Benito  to  Wb- 
sion. 

Experiments  conducted  throughout 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  demonstrat- 
ed conclusively  that  that  region  is  a  long 
staple  cotton  country.  Samples  of  both 
long  and  short  staple  cotton  taken  out  of 
the  fields  July  19  last  show'  the  long 
staple  variety  to  be  the  better  fruited. 

The  Allen  Academy,  at  Bryan,  has  let 
the  contract  for  a  new  dormitory  to  be 
known  as  Bryan  Hall.  The  building 
will  be  strictly  fireproof  and  a  model 
of  school  architecture,  according  to 
the  announcements.  The  Bryan  Com- 
mercial Club  aided  the  project  ma- 
terially. 

Mr.  Marshall  McIUhenny,  manager  of 
a  demonstration  farm,  **Li  Labor  Be- 
nito," located  at  Monte  Christo,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Mission,  has  160  acres  un- 
der artesian  well  irrigation  and  propa- 
gates a  little  bit  of  everything  that 
grows  in  any  county — except  wheat. 
**La  Labor  Benito"  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
valley. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Kingsville, 
Cameron  County,  by  practical  experi- 
ments, has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  dynamite  in  clearing  brush 
land  reduces  the  cost  of  clearing  from 
$12  an  acre  to  $8  an  acre.  Instead  of 
Mexican  l^^hor  the  dynamite  method  will 
be  employed.  It  means  the  fiaving  of 
miMions  of  dollars  throughout  the  Kings- 
vi'^e  oonntry  on  the  clearing  item  alone. 
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The  First  of  the  Fall 


By  JAKE  H.  HARRISON 


The  breezes  are  cooling  a  little  at  last* 

The  leaves  are  beginning  to  turn* 
The  maples  and  sumacs  with  banners  are  bright 

Ancl  flaunting  in  brilliancy  bum* 
With  warmth  of  the  autumn  in  richest  array* 

The  fairest  that  ever  was  seen* 
The  purple  and  silver*  the  brown  and  the  gray* 

The  red  and  the  golden  and  green. 

The  goldenrod  smiles  as  the  zephyrs  go  past* 

The  orchards  are  laden  with  wealth* 
And  sweet  is  the  fragrance  that  floats  on  the  air* 

The  incense  of  ripeness  and  health. 
The  bams  and  the  bins  are  all  bursting  with  grain* 

The  stubble  field  yellow  as  gold* 
The  cotton  plant  whitens*  and  men  have  begun 

To  gather  its  riches  untold. 

The  grass  is  all  brown  in  the  peisture  and  lane* 

Its  seeds  are  beginning  to  fall* 
The  mocking  bird  whistles  no  more  in  the  trees* 

Or  gladdens  the  ear  with  his  call; 
But  roaming  the  fields  with  his  mate  and  their  brood* 

The  qu€dl  may  be  heard  to  complain 
The  loss  of  his  children*  through  hunter  and  gun* 

In  accents  of  eloquent  pain. 

A  hush  seems  to  fall  on  the  forest  and  field* 

When  noon  comes  and  dozes  a  while* 
Then  suddenly  wakes  with  a  stea*t  and  a  blush* 

And  gladdens  the  earth  with  a  smile; 
While  heat  dances  dimly  afar  through  the  fields* 

And  cattle  lie  deep  in  the  shade* 
And  all  other  beauties  the  country  can  boast 

Are  brought  forth  and  put  on  parade. 
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ONE  or  THE  SHELL  ROADS  THAT  ARE  MAKING  THE  TEXAS  GULF  COAST  COUNTRY  FAMOUS. 
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T  is  said  that  unimproved  high- 
ways are  costing  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  annu- 
ally. Of  this  vast  sum  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  Texas  pays 
between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000. 
T^xas  has  140,000  miles  of  public  high- 
way, of  which  a  little  over  5000  miles 
are  scientifically  constructed  roadways, 
and  of  the  balance,  about  25  per  cent 
passable  throughout  the  year,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
If  this  enormous  drain  oil  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  could  be  brought  to 
a  sudden  stop  and  the  money  thus  saved 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  good 
roads  along  approved  lines,  Texas  could 
build  5000  miles  of  $4000  per  mile  road- 
way every  year  and  in  ten  years  have 
50,000  miles  of  paved  roads  covering 
every  portion  of  the  State  where  good 
roa^  are  most  needed.  As  road  con- 
struction varies  in  cost,  it  is  not  likely 


that  the  average  cost  per  mile  would  ex- 
ceed $2000,  and  in  that  case  100,000 
miles  of  good  road  would  gridiron  Texas 
in  every  direction. 

One  must  be  familiar  with  conditions 
in  Texas  counties  where  good  roads  have 
been  constructed  to  even  begin  to  im- 
agine the  measure  of  contentment  and 
prosperity  of  Texas  with  50,000  miles  of 
paved  highway.  Under  such  conditions 
every  foot  of  ground  adjacent  to  these 
roadways  would  be  under  cultivation 
and  many  times  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments be  annually  added  to  the  wealth 
of  Texas.  Texas  would  secure  itia  needed 
3,000,000  additional  farmers;  Texas 
would  be  a  power  unequaled,  politically, 
commercially  and  in  all  lines  of  human 
endeavor.  At  the  present  time  there  arc 
approximately  14,000  miles  of  main  line 
railroad  in  Texas  as  against  5000  miles' 
of  improved  highway.  Build  50,000 
miles  of  improved  highway  in  Texas  and 
the  railroad  would  have  to  add  mile  for 
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GOOD  ROADS  AND  PRETTY  WOODLAND  SCENES  MAKE  A  FINE  COMBINATION. 


mile  to  their  present  trackage  to  handle 
the  tonnage  that  would  be  produced. 

While  Texas  has  made  a  notable  rec- 
ord in  the  construction  of  good  roads  so 
far  during  the  present  year,  there  is  ev- 
ery indication  that  it  will  far  exceed 
its  work  in  that  line  during  the  balance 
of  1912.  It  is  a  movement  that  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  popular  favor  and  the 
impetus  which  it  has  received  up  to  this 
time  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  may 
be  excepted  in  the  near  future.  The  edu- 
cational propaganda  which  has  been  ac- 
tively waged  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  science  of 
good  roads  construction,  is  responsible 
largely  for  the  work  which  was  accom- 
plished in  many  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  during  the  present  year.  The 
seeds  that  have  been  sown  by  these  emis- 
saries of  progress  and  development  are 
expected  to  quickly  bear  fruit  in  the  way 
of  general  improvement  of  existing  roads 
of  different  counties  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  remarkable 
change  for  the  better  has  come  over  the 


Good  roads  aid  the  social  and  re- 
ligiouSy   educational   and  industrial 
progreiia  of  the  people;  they  make 
better  homes,   happier  hearthsides. 


taxpayers  on  the  subject  of  voting  bonds 
and  levying  taxes  for  these  purposes. 
Not  a  great  many  years  ago  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
farmers  in  good  roads  propositions. 
Even  where  the  farmers  were  disposed 
to  encourage  improvements  of  this  char- 
acter the  taxpayers  of  the  towns  and 
cities  often  voted  against  the  proposed 
bond  issues,  thereby  defeating  them. 

AUTOMOBILE    HAS   BEEN    INVALUABLE 
AID 

It  is  admittedly  true  that  one  great 
factor  which  has  brought  about  a  closer 
relationship  and  unanimity  of  sentiment 
between  the  farmers  and  the  people  of 
the  towns  in  the  matter  of  constructing 
good  roads  is  the  automobile.  This  is 
perhaps  truer  of  Texas  than  of  any  other 
state.  One  cause  that  makes  this  so  is 
that  the  automobile  in  Texas  is  not  by 
any  means  a  pleasure  vehicle.  The  mild- 
ness of  the  winter,  particularly  in  the 
more  southern  portions  of  the  State, 
makes  it  adapted  for  use  practically 
every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  claimed  by 
dealers  in  automobiles  that  their  sales  are 
greater  among  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
men than  any  other  class  of  people.  The 
cars  are  used  largely  in  the  transaction 
of  every  day  business  by  the  rural  own- 
ers. The  general  use  of  automobiles  in 
Texas  has  brought  about  andL  cemented 
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a  kindlier  and  more  reciprocal  feeling  on 
the  part  of  people  of  the  towns  and  coun- 
try. They  therefore  work  together  when 
it  comes  to  bringing  about  the  voting  of 
.bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  good 
roads. 

Another  thing  that  has  encouraged 
the  good  roads  movement  in  Texas  is  the 
more  liberal  local  laws  which  the  legis- 
lature has  passed  for  many  counties  in 
the  State  governing  such  work.  It  is 
considered  practically  certain  that  the 
next  legislature  will  enact  a  state  high- 
way commission  law  which  will  still  fur- 
ther advance  this  movement.  A  meas- 
ure of  this  kind  was  before  the  last  legis- 
lature, but  failed  of  passage  owing  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  calendar  in 
the  last  few  days  of  the  session. 

There  are  several  ambitious  projects 
for  the  construction  of  trunk  lines  in  the 
State  on  foot  at  this  time  and  the  pros- 
pects are  encouraging  for  their  consum- 
mation during  the  coming  year. 

WHAT    UNCLE    SAM    HAS    DONE 

For  some  time  now  the  United  States 
government,  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  good  roads  throughout  the  country, 
has  sent  out  good  road  trains  with  com- 
petent men  in  charge  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine to  communities  everywhere. 

Models  of  every  important  type  of 
road  construction  are  carried  in  the  spe- 


cial trains.  There  are  miniature  repro- 
ductions of  concrete  culverts,  bridges 
and  drains,  such  as  farmers  or  country 
road-builders  can  build  without  the  as- 
sistance of  engineers  or  trained  roadmak- 
ers.  There  are  models  of  all  kinds  of 
road  drainage  systems ;  models  of  various 
types  of  roads  showing  the  work  from 
the  foundation  to  the  finished  surface; 
and  exhibitions  of  small  models  of  ma- 
chinery and  home-made  implements  that 
will  make  country  road  work  cheap,  but 
scientifically  accurate. 

''The  United  States  spends  $1,000,000 
a  day  on  its  roads,  and  most  of  the 
money  is  literally  sunk  in  the  mud," 
Logan  Waller  Page,  director  of  the  of- 
fice of  public  roads  at  Washington,  is 
quoted  as  saying  recently. 

Mr.  Page  has  evolved  many  schemes 
for  carrying  practical  instruction  and 
aid  to  the  country  districts  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  roadbuilding ;  but  none  in 
which  he  has  greater  hope  of  large  re- 
turns than  the  program  for  the  **good 
roads  specials."  The  Southern  Railroad 
was  the  first  to  undertake  co-operation 


The  old-fashioned  fanner  was 
reared  on  bad  roads,  but  the  fanner 
of  today  is  gradually  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  tradition. 
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Oood  roads  are  the  milestones 
marking  the  advance  of  civilization, 
they  economize  time,  money  and  la- 
bor, they  save  wear  and  tear  and 
worry  and  waste. 


with  the  government  in  running  a  three- 
car  train  over  its  line  for  instruction  to 
the  local  communities  in  roadbuilding ; 
and  the  plan  has  been  so  successful  and 
promises  such  important  results  in  the 
improvement  of  country  roads  that  im- 
portant railroad  lines  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  now  asking  for  the  privilege  of 
joining  the  campaign. 

SPECIAL    18    OUTGROWTH    OF    EXPOSI- 
TION 

The  good  roads  special  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  exhibition  of  road  work 
made  by  the  government  at  the  Seattle 
Exposition,  the  National  Com  Show  at 
Omaha ,  the  Southern  Apalachian  Expo- 
sition at  Knoxville  and  the  National 
Land  Show  at  Chicago.  The  models 
shown  there  were  gathered  in  a  special 
car  and  sent  first  on  a  60-day  tour  of 
Pennsylvania  with  marked  success.  Out 
of  that  trip  grew  the  co-operative  plan 
that  is  now  to  be  pushed  into  every  part 
of  the  country,  as  rapidly  as  the  govern- 
ment can  furnish  exhibits  and  lecturers 
to  accompany  the  special  trains. 

Three  sets  of  the  road  models  are  now 
being  completed  in  Washington  to  sup- 
ply the  trains  that  will  start  out  this 
fall.  The  government  is  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  lecturers  and  construction  su- 
perintendents for  model  trains  at  the 
present  time,  or  to  equip  additional 
trains  with  sets  of  models  and  lanterns 
and  picture  machines.  The  trains  are 
furnished  by  the  railroads,  and  hauled 
without  expense,  the  govemm^it  paying 
for  the  transportation  of  the  two  experts 
with  each  train,  their  salaries  and  the 
expenses  of  equipping  the  trains  with 
models. 

To  teach  correct  roadbuilding  methods 
to  the  CGuntry  districts,  where  money  is 
not  to  be  had  either  for  expensive  types 
of  road  or  for  the  employment  of  skilled 
engineers,  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
j?ood  roads  trains.  The  government  of- 
fice of  public  roads  has  developed  its 
field  of  activity  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years;  it  is  sending  expert  road  super- 


visors into  hundreds  of  communities  to 
teach  proper  methods  to  the  local  road- 
builders;  and  through  the  device  of  the 
special  good  roads  trains  it  expects  to 
teach  roadbuilding  in  hundreds  of  sec- 
tions that  can  not  be  easily  reached  by 
other  means. 

Where  the  States  handle  appropria- 
tions or  directly  supervise  the  work, 
careful  and  competent  engineering  meth- 
ods are  followed  and  excellent  roads  are 
built  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  highways. 

But  throughout  the  districts  where 
engineers  can  not  be  employed,  and 
where  untrained  men  are  forced  to  spend 
their  own  time,  and  their  own  and  their 
neighbors'  money  in  the  effort  to  keep 
the  country  roads  passable  and  in  good 
condition,  there  is  a  great  need  for  in- 
struction and  help. 

TRAINS  REACH  THE  PEOPLE  INTER. 
ESTED 

The  good  roads  train  reaches  the  peo- 
ple directly  interested,  many  of  whom 
would  not  otherwise  come  in  contact 
with  the  government's  good  roads  bu- 
reau, and  who  would  not  have  the  chancy 
to  inspect  an  exhibit  at  a  fair  or  exhibi- 
tion. The  farmer  is  the  man  who  needs 
good  roads  and  the  man  for  whose 
benefit  the  government  is  striving  to 
perfect  simple  but  effective  methods  of 
keeping  country  roads  in  condition. 

The  cost  of  hauling  a  load  of  wheat 
from  the  farm  to  the  shipping  point  is 
often  more  than  the  cost  of  transporting 
that  wheat  from  the  shipping  point  to 
Liverpool.  The  efficiency  of  the  fann 
team  can  be  increased  anywhere  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  if  the  road-repair  and 
road-building  work  in  the  country  is 
properly  done. 

**  Between  $500,000,000  and  $1,000,- 
000,000  would  be  saved  annually  in  the 
United  States  if  every  state  would  im- 
prove its  main  highways  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency,"  is  one  of  the  strik- 
ing statements  made  by  Mr.  Page. 

The  improvement  of  the  road  increases 


Oood  roads  are  the  arteries  of  the 
industrial  life  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful people,  and  are  jnst  as  important 
to  the  consumers  as  they  are  to  the 
produceHB  of  a  coimtry.  ^^^,^ 
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the  efficiency  of  the  fanner's  transpor- 
tation method^  opens  up  new  country  for 
local  trade,  widens  the  farmer's  horizon, 
brings  general  prosperity  to  the  local 
communities,  and  automatically  raises 
the  price  of  land,  he  adds. 

The  road  models  that  form  a  chief 
part  of  the  exhibits  in  the  three  good 


GOVERNMENT'S   ROAO  MODELS 

The  road  models  consist  of  wide  foun- 
dations of  lumber,  properly  arched  to 
conform  to  the  curve  of  a  road  and  its 
ditches.  On  this  foundation  the  road 
building  material  is  laid,  beginning  with 
the  first  preparation  of  the  toadbed  for 
the  foundation  material.    A  single  model 


BEAUTIFUL  STRETCH  OF  ROAD  ON  THE  WAY  TO  LAKE  WICHITA 
NEAR  WICHITA  FALLS. 


roads  trains  are  interesting  reproduc- 
tions of  highways  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. They  are  all  made  in  the  top  story 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  office  of 
public  roads  in  Washington ;  and  the  real 
materials  used  for  different  kinds  of 
road  building  and  finishing  are  used 
in  the  models.  Eveiything  is  on  the 
scale  of  one-twelfth,  so  that  an  inch  of 
the  model  represents  a  foot  of  the  road. 


will  show  a  short  stretch  of  road  in  each 
stage  of  its  preparation,  from  the  foun- 
dation to  the  completed  traffic  road. 
The  binding  material  actually  used  on 
the  road  is  used  in  the  model,  and  the 
lecturer  who  demonstrates  from  the  mod- 
el is  able  to  give  his  visitors  an  accurate 
idea  of  how  a  road  should  be  laid. 

Models  show    scrapers   and  drags  at 
work  on  the  roads,  giving  illustrations 
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of  how  road  machineiy  should  be  used, 
and  the  condition  the  road  should  be 
in  when  the  work  is  completed.  The 
handling  of  dirt  roads  is  the  subject  of 
several  models,  as  proficiency  in  the 
work  of  keeping  dirt  roads  in  condition 
is  most  to  be  desired  in  the  country. 

One  car  of  the  train  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  models.  A  passageway 
leads  along  the  side,  so  that  they  may 
be  examined  at  close  range.  In  this  car 
are  models  also  of  road  building  machin- 
ery, stone  crusher9,  concrete  mixers, 
steam  rollers,  scrapers,  split-log  drags 
and  other  machinery  needed  for  exten- 
sive road  building.  There  are  models  of 
concrete  bridges  and  culverts,  showing 
how  the  models  are  made  and  how  the 
work  can  be  done  by  inexperienced 
hands. 

THE  SPLITLOQ  DRAG 

The  gospel  of  the  split-log  drag  is  the 
gospel  of  good  roads  in  the  country  dis- 
trict, and  this  the  Federal  experts  preach 
with  enthusiasm  wherever  the  good  roads 
trains  go.  The  country  dirt  road  is  the 
farmer's  transportation  line,  and  to  keep 
it  in  condition  without  going  to  the  ex- 
pense of  new  surfaces  or  costly  repairs  is 
the  great  problem  of  the  country  com- 
munity. The  split  log,  dragged  over  the 
surface  after  rains,  at  a  cost  often  as  low 
as  50  cents  a  mile,  has  solved  this  prob- 
lem in  many  sections  of  the  coiintry,  and 
is  keeping  thousands  of  miles  of  dirt  road 
free  from  ruts,  level  and  conducive  to 
easy  travel. 

The  second  car  of  the  special  is  the  lec- 
ture car,  fitted  up  with  lanterns  and 
moving  picture  machines,  and  with  seats 
for  a  large  audience.  The  office  of  pub- 
lic, roads  has  a  collection  of  pictures 
that  would  stir  the  conscience  of  any  one 
guilty  of  neglecting  road  improvement. 

There  are  cleverly  posted  pictures  of 
automobile  accidents,  where  washed  out 
roads  or  broken  bridges  have  upset  an 
automobile  and  thrown  its  maimed  occu- 
pants about.  More  important  than  these 
are  the  pictures  showing  actual  compari- 
sons of  the  loads  of  cotton,  com,  wheat 


and  the  like  that  can  be  hauled  over 
good  roads  and  bad. 

UP-KEEP  OF  ROADS  COSTS  LITTLE 

When  a  road  is  once  properly  built 
the  upkeep,  if  promptly  given  attention, 
costs  very  little.  Then  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  that  work  of  this  kind  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
establish  schools  for  the  training  of  coun- 
ty officials  than  it  is  to  pay  for  the 
blunders  of  the  inexperienced. 

To  build  a  road  without  consulting 
with  an  engineer  is  as  much  a  blunder  as 
to  build  a  skyscraper  without  plans.  The 
old  government  road  between  Washing- 
ton and  St.  Louis  is  an  object  lesson.  It 
was  built  under  the  supervision  of  the 
War  Department  and  by  experienced  en- 
gineers, and  today  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
nation.  The  only  solution  to  the  road 
question  is  to  build  first-class  roads  and 
then  employ  some  one  whose  business  it 
is  to  see  that  no  defects  appear.  A  man 
and  team  can  keep  many  miles  of  mac- 
adamized roadway  in  perfect  repair.  A 
great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  for  road  building  pur- 
poses arises  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  squan- 
dered that  many  voters  have  lost  confi- 
dence simply  because  they  are  tired  of 
spending  large  sums  wilLout  adequate 
returns.  Because  road  bonds  are  often 
voted  down  is  by  no  means  an  indication 
that  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  build- 
ing of  good  roads  or  of  spending  suf- 
ficient funds  for  their  construction,  but 
rather  indicates  a  lack  of  confidence. 

The  trouble  with  the  building  of  roads 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  public 
officials  place  too  small  a  value  on  the 
proper  building  of  roads.  They  treat  road 
building  as  commonplace,  thinking  that 
anybody  can  build  a  road.  Many  times 
a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  on  a  road 
and  actually  the  road  is  in  worse  shape 
afterwards  than  before.  It  might  be 
well  for  each  state  in  the  Southwest  to 
establish  one  or  more  schools  for  the 
training  of  county  road  officials  in  the 
science  of  building  modem  roads. 
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BY  MARTHA  McGULLOGH-WILLlAMS 

Author  of  **Next  to  the  Ground,"   **In  Jaduon't  Purchaae,**  Etc. 


HE  Major  was  tall  and  thin 

Tand  white  haired,  with  a  fine 
oval  aquiline  face.  In  his 
youth  as  straight  as  an  In- 
dian, now  he  stooped  patheti- 
cally, halting  yet  more  pathetically, 
even  when  walking  his  best  gait.  He 
was  headed  straight  for  the  Buffet, 
though  it  was  barely  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  wide,  dusty  provincial 
streets  had  hardly  anywhere  a  stir  of 
life. 

The  folk  of  Kenyon  town  for  the  most 
part  pronounced  the  Buffet's  name  in 
the  solidest  English  fashion,  never  scant- 
ing it  of  a  letter.  Otherwise  the  name 
would  have  angered  them  as  being  for- 
eign, therefore  deceitful,  if  not  desper- 
ately wicked.  They  were,  you  see,  true- 
bred  provincials,  the  human  increment 
of  a  hundred  slow-growing  years,  lightly 
reinforced  by  accretion  from  the  coun- 
try 'round  about.  In  the  twelve  thou- 
sand-odd of  them  there  were  less  than  a 
dozen  foreigners,  nor  as  many  as  fifty 
outlanders  from  up  north.  Naturally  the 
social  tone  was  to  the  last  degree  con- 
servative— ^neighborly.  Everybody  that 
was  anybody  knew  all  about  everybody 
else — ^hence  blood  and  birth  counted  at 
twice  their  common  weight. 

Hence,  too,  they  upheld  the  Major, 
where  another  man  must  have  gone 
down.  His  great-grandfather  had  laid 
out  the  town  upon  his  own  land,  whose 
patent  was  granted  for  revolutionary 
services  especially  gallant.  This  old 
founder  had  given  lots  for  all  the 
churches,  and  besides,  the  big  hill-top 
cemetery,  the  college  campus,  and  the 


public  square  upon  which  the  Buffet 
looked  out. 

Since  the  town  council  had  set  up  a 
market  at  the  square's  farther  edge,  Sam 
Heath,  proprietor  of  the  Buffet,  had  de- 
cided to  open  the  place  two  hours  earlier 
in  the  morning.  It  was  so  much  an  inno- 
vation he  was  a  little  doubtful  over  it — 
still,  it  was  plainly  a  duty,  and  neigh- 
borly, to  give  the  market  folk  and  early 
customers  a  chance  to  get  proper  liquor, 
instead  of  forcing  them  to  depend  upon 
pocket  supplies,  or  to  race  off  to  the 
doggeries  down  along  the  river  side. 
Therefore  he  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  the  Major  as  his  very  first  early  cus- 
tomer. The  Major  had  been  drinking  at 
the  Buffet  ever  since  the  place  began 
business,  thirty  years  back.  The  drink- 
ing, in  fact,  explained  the  change  in 
ownership  of  much  real  estate  in  Ken- 
yon town.  But  Sam  Heath  was  at  once 
too  shrewd  and  too  kindly  to  seem  con- 
scious of  his  own  waxing,  or  the  Major's 
waning.  He  made  haste  to  set  out  the 
Major's  special  bottle,  and  said,  as  he 
gave  the  glasses  an  extra  polish : 

'*Now,  you've  come.  Major,  I  don't  so 
mighty  much  keer  who  stays  away  from 
the  Buff.  I  reckon  us  two  can  keep  her 
a-rollin'." 

'*Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Samuel,"  the  Ma- 
jor said  affably.  **0f  course  there  may 
be  criticism — as  there  was  of  the  mar- 
ket. Some  people  seem  unable  to  com- 
prehend that  progress  is  as  necessary  as 
it  is  hateful.  Kenyon  is  progressing; 
naturally  so  are  you.  That  reminds  me 
— ^you  will  need  a  third  man  behind  the 
bar " 
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* '  Cert ',  Major !  But  ter  think  of  you 
thinkin'  about  it  fer  me!"  Sam  an- 
swered. **And  I  jest  about  to  ask — say: 
what  would  you  think  o'  my  takin'  on 
Mike-Slow T  He  ain't  slow  at  nothin' 
but  talking  and  then  there's  that  little 
gal-child!" 

He  paused,  tentatively.  Instinctively 
the  Major  stood  straighter.  This  defer- 
ence was  balm  to  his  fainting  pride, 
withal  exquisitely  painful.  It  brought 
back  the  old  days  when  all  men  had  de- 
ferred to  him ;  then,  too,  it  fell  in  so  ex- 
actly with  the  plan  nearest  his  soft  old 
heart.  He  reached  for  Heath's  hand  and 
gripped  it  warmly  as  he  said: 

**  You're  a  trump,  Sam!  I  was  think- 
ing of  poor  Mike — it  is  not  gentlemanly 
to  even  question  the  ways  of  divine  Prov- 
idence— still  it  does  seem  as  if  he  had  not 
had  quite  a  square  deal." 

**No  more  it  don't,"  Sam  agreed. 
*  *  But,  Major,  ef  you  say  it,  here  he  comes 
— ^let  anybody  else  say  what  they  please. 
We'll  both  drink  on  that — et  I  may  be 
so  bold.  Never  mind  about  no  four 
fingers — it's  bumpers  we  want  now." 

The  Major  set  down  his  glass  and 
wiped  his  lips — with  a  fine  white  hand- 
kerchief all  in  tatters.  All  his  garments 
matched  the  handkerchief.  They  were 
clean  and  of  the  best,  but  threadbare, 
and  rusty,  and  blotched  aU  about  with 
awkwardly  careful  darning.  His  shirt 
was  very  white,  and  his  frayed  silk  neck- 
handkerchief  carefully  tied.  He  pulled 
a  battered  silver  watch  from  his  trousers 
pocket,  glanced  at  its  open  face,  and 
said,  smiling: 

**It's  a  quarter  to  five  now,  Samuel — 
by  nine,  at  the  outside,  I  will  send  Mike 
to  you.  I  am  going  down  to  Judge  Var- 
num's  office,  first  thing  after  breakfast 
— and  Mike  is  sure  to  be  at  Doctor  Pen- 
field 's — ^the  next  house,  you  know." 

'  *  Tell  him  ter  trot  right  along, "  Heath 
answered  quickly,  then  hesitantly: 
**Have  you — settled  things  with  Var- 
numT" 

*'Yes!  He  takes  the  water  power — 
for  a  hundred  dollars — and  his  claim.  I 
fear  he  will  spoil  the  town  with  factories, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — ^but  my  brother 
refused  to  protect  his  interest  longer — 
and  I,  myself,  was  helpless,"  the  Major 
said,  staring  hard  at  the  floor. 

Heath  turned  away  his  eyes,  saying 
nothing.  The  Major  cleared  his  throat, 
and  drummed  upon  the  bar.    **  After  all, 


it  may  not  matter,"  he  said,  thoughtful- 
ly. **  I  am  an  old  man — ^very  old  for  my 
years.  And  the  hundred  will  come  in 
handy,  settling  some  trifles  I  owe.  Be 
sure  I  shall  not  forget  you,  Samuel " 

**0h!  never  you  mind  that,"  Heath 
said,  eagerly.  *  *  Jestly,  I  'm  in  your  debt 
Thar  ain't  no  tellin'  how  much  it  is 
worth  to  me,  havin'  you  go  in  and  out  o' 
my  door.  Promise  me.  Major,  youTl 
stick  by  me,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens  " 

A  rush  of  thirst  through  the  swinging 
doors  broke  up  the  colloquy.  The  Major 
slipped  away.  A  new-comer  among  the 
thirsty  ones,  new  also  to  the  town,  looked 
after  him  to  say : 

'^  Julius  Caesar!  Can  that  be  Senator 
Nesbit's  ghost  f  It's  enough  like  him, 
I'm  sure." 

**No — only  his  twin  brother,"  a  Ken- 
yon  man  answered.  **Poor  old  Major! 
It  makes  me  sorry  to  look  at  him.  To 
think  he  might  have  been — anything  he 
chose — and  he's  a  little  less  ^an  noth- 
ing  " 

*' Except  the  best  gentleman  that  steps 
shoe-leather,"  Heath  interrupted,  walk- 
ing out  from  behind  the  bar.  He  came 
.  close  to  the  man  who  had  spoken  and 
said  temperately,  though  his  eyes  were 
hot:  **This  is  a  public  place,  sir^-but 
it's  mine.  Ef  you've  got  any  more  re- 
marks o'  that  sort  to  make  I'd  ruther 
you'd  make  'em  somewheres  else." 

Half  a  minute  the  listeners  hung  be- 
twixt anger  and  admiration.  Humanity 
triumphed  in  them.  The  offender  was 
the  very  first  to  raise  a  cheer.  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  Heath  when  the  cheering 
had  ended.  Heath  sdiook  it  heartily,  and 
the  other  said:  **Thanky,  Sam,  for  the 
lesson.  I  needed*  it.  Be  sure  I  shan't 
forget  it  in  a  hurry." 

Mike-Slow,  who  was  by  descent  a  Bar- 
net,  and  by  baptism  John  Michael,  came 
to  the  Buffet  half  an  hour  early.  Until 
six  months  back  Mike  had  had  iiis  own 
s£^loon,  the  Grape  Leaf,  which,  though 
DO  rival  to  the  Buffet,  had  yet  a  choice 
circle  of  discriminating  patrons.  Mike 
himself  was  a  soft-spoken,  eaay-going  fel- 
low, a  miraculous  judge  of  liquors, 
though  he  seldom  did  more  than  smell 
them  and  wet  his  lips.  He  had  thriven 
modestly,  living  in  rooms  above  his 
place,  with  his  wife  and  his  little  girl, 
Jennie,  the  very  apple  of  his  eye. 

Simdays  he  always  took  the  child  to 
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church,  as  starchily  fine  as  mother-pride 
could  make  her.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to  doubt  his  welcome  there,  but  Mrs. 
Mike  would  not  go.  She  was  small,  and 
fiery,  and  thin-skinned,  and  either  felt 
or  fancied  in  the  other  women  a  certain 
bridling  and  drawing  away.  She  hated 
the  saloon  business,  and  was  always  nag- 
ging Mike  to  quit  it.  So  when  the  Grape 
Leaf  mysteriously  burned  down,  with 
Mrs.  Mike  and  the  insurance  papers  still 
more  mysteriously  absent,  Kenyon  had 
but  one  mind  as  to  Who  was  the  incen- 
diary, though  it  was  sharply  divided  as 
to  whether  she  was  a  criminal  or  a  hero- 
ine. 

She  had  not,  of  course,  forseen  that 
her  child  would  be  so  badly  burned ;  the 
doctors  said  she  would  never  walk  again. 
She  had  counted  upon  Mike-Slow  *s  tak- 
ing her  out  safe — and  poor  Mike  had 
done  his  best,  but  the  sheltering  blanket 
had  slipped  from  the  little  bare  feet.  It 
was  a  clear  judgment,  said  the  sternly 
righteous.  Mothers  with  curly  heads  of 
their  own  to  nestle  against  the  breast, 
were  silent,  except  for  pitying  sighs. 

So  to  poor  Mike-Slow,  in  his  utter  ruin, 
Heath's  offer  appeared  a  real  godsend. 
Mike-Slow  had  been  half  dazed  ever 
since  the  fire.  Kenyon  had  been  more 
than  kind  to  him.  Little  Jennie  had  been 
tended  and  cared  for  like  a  fairy  prin- 
cess. Doctor  Penfield  had  sworn  when 
Mike-Slow  spoke  of  paying  him;  the 
town  children  had  put  their  Christmas 
gifts  into  a  wheel-chair  for  her,  and  the 
town  mothers  clothed  her  so  daintily,  the 
sight  of  her  brought  a  lump  into  Mike- 
Slow  's  throat.  He  was  grateful — ever  so 
grateful — ^but  this  overwhelming  kind- 
ness hurt  him.  **  Teers  like  they  fergit 
she's  got  a  father — and  mother,"  he 
said,  in  his  heart,  with  an  aching  throb 
over  the  last  word.  He  had  never  for  a 
minute  thought  his  wife  guilty.  It  was 
all  bad  luck — she  had  chosen  to  go  away, 
saying  nothing,  and  the  fire  had  come 
on  the  heels  of  her  going.  She  would 
come  back  in  her  own  good  time.  She 
must  find  him  there  waiting  for  her.  It 
was  weary  work — ^but  he  had  never  ques- 
tioned her  ways,  and  now,  when  all 
minds  were  against  her,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  begin. 

He  had  worked  early  and  late,  taking 
anything  that  offered,  but  finding  him- 
self awkward,  at  most,  had  grown  shy  of 
seeking  a  job.    He  beamed  as  he  slipped 


into  a  crisp  white  jacket,  settled  his 
apron  artistically,  and  began  to  finger 
shaker  and  glasses.  Heath  leaned  across 
the  counter  to  say:  **Put  all  you  sell 
today  in  your  own  pocket,  Mike!  It's 
fer  the  little  gal.  I'm  goin'  home  now — 
shan't  be  back  till  after  dinner.  Be 
shore  you  make  Jackson  toe  the  mark 
while  I'm  gone.  You  know" — ^jocularly 
— '*he  ain't  nigh  the  fool  his  face  makes 
him  out.  And  ef  the  Major  should  come 
back,  as  it's  likely  he  will,  be  shorest  of 
all  you  give  him  the  right  licker — and 
fill  up  his  flask  fer  him.  He  got  away 
without  it  this  morning." 

Then  he  lurched  away,  the  very  moral 
of  ruddy  and  unctuous  content.  But  the 
Major  did  not  come  back  all  day.  He 
left  Judge  Vamum's  office  with  his 
head  high,  and  stepped  out  stoutly  to 
settle  various  worrying  accounts.  None 
of  them  was  big,  but  the  aggregate 
mounted  so  swiftly  he  had  not  even  a 
dollar  left  for  his  Buffet  score.  Sam, 
he  knew,  would  never  press  him.  The 
knowledge  made  him  only  the^  more 
anxious  to  pay,  and  the  more  ashamed 
of  finding  out  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

All  day  he  fought  with  his  thirst, 
walking  up  and  down  the  big  desolate 
roofs  of  his  father's  house.  It  belonged 
to  his  brother,  the  Senator,  else  it  would 
long  ago  have  followed  the  rest  of  the 
big  Nesbit  estate.  The  Senator  was 
neither  rich  nor  brotherly,  but  he  held 
on  to  the  homestead,  gave  his  brother 
the  use  of  it,  and  gave  him,  further, 
credit  for  meals  at  one  of  the  town's  ho- 
tels. The  two  had  quarreled  a  long  time 
back — ^Kenyon  surmised  over  the  Ma- 
jor's drinking.  It  knew  that  the  Sena- 
tor, then  only  plain  John  Nesbit,  had 
left  town  hurriedly,  and  never  come 
back.  Now  and  again  a  Kenyon  man 
ran  across  him  at  the  State  capital,  a 
hiindred  miles  away,  and  brought  word 
that  he  did  not  look  happy,  for  all  he  had 
become,  politically,  a  power.     . 

**If  I  sent  him  money  he  would  only 
drink  it  up,"  the  Senator  said  of  his 
brother,  to  one  of  those  thus  chancely 
encoimtered.  *  *  Still,  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  shall  ever  suffer  want  while  I  have 
a  dollar.  You  will  oblige  me  by  letting 
me  know  his  needs,  so  I  may  supply 
them." 

The  Kenyon  man  promised,  and  kept 
his  word.  The  Major  was  clothed  as  be- 
came a  gentleman,  so  long  as  he  had  amr 
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land  to  sell,  or  mortgage.  Then,  when 
he  could  raise  no  more  money,  his  demon 
drove  him  to  wear  one  suit  as  long  as  it 
would  hold  together,  sell  the  new  ones  as 
they  came,  and  drink  their  price  in  a 
week.  It  hurt  him  to  do  it — he  would  so 
gladly  haye  given  them  away,  even  if  he 
had  not  felt  a  certain  shame  in  his  dou- 
ble-dealing. **Jack  doesn't  know  what 
it  is  to  be  mastered,"  he  cried  out  to 
himself  sometimes  in  the  watches  of  the 
night.  ** He  is  so  strong!  so  strong!  Yet 
even  he  could  not  have  his  way  in  every- 
thing.'^ 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  the  Major 
slept,  the  night  after  Mike-Slow 's  instal- 
lation. At  three  he  stirred  uneasily,  at 
half-past  he  was  up,  fully  dressed.  As 
he  opened  the  front  door  wafts  of  royal 
sweetness  came  to  hira.  It  was  mid-May, 
and  the  roses,  his  mother's  roses,  had 
opened  as  by  magic  all  up  and  down  the 
walk.  The  big  yard  indeed  was  full  of 
flowers.  The  Major  tended  them  as  a 
woman  might  have  done,  and  rejoiced  in 
their  bloom,  as  something  he  could  give 
away.  For  a  breath  the  dewy  fragrance 
made  him  unconscious  of  the  fire  in 
throat  and  heart  and  brain.  He  stepped 
down  along  the  borders  to  bury  his  lean 
cheek  amid  the  riotous  clusters  of  a  su- 
perb Glory  de  Dijon. 

** Little  Jennie  must  have  you,"  he 
said,  raising  his  head,  and  nodding  at 
the  blossoms.  Then  he  felt  for  his  worn 
knife,  and  carefully  snipped  half  a  dozen 
rich  buds.  When  they  were  bound  deli- 
cately with  a  long  stalk  of  grass,  he  hid 
them  within  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and 
went  striding  toward  the  Buffet. 

Again  he  was  the  first  customer,  but 
this  time  only  Mike-Slow  was  behind  the 
bar.  The  Major  smiled.  Mike  knew 
nothing  of  the  old  score.  With  him  he 
could  carry  things  in  the  high  fashion 
that  suited  him  best.  He  called  for  his 
drink  with  an  accent  of  friendly  patron- 
age, then  held  out  the  nosegay,  adding: 
**  These  for  the  little  one,  Mike — ^with 
Major  Nesbit's  compliments." 

**My!  my!  But  she  will  be  the  tick- 
ledest!  She  does  love  a  posy  better  'n 
anjrthin,"  Mike-Slow  returned,  trying  to 
speak  airily,  but  somehow,  in  spite  of 
himself,  his  voice  blurred,  and  he  was 
unaccountably  slow  in  finding  the  things 
he  sought  upon  the  shelves.  When  they 
were  found  the  Major  tried  to  fill  his 
glass,  but  his  hand  shook  so  he  spilled  the 


liquor  half  over  the  bar.  Mike  under- 
stood. He  had  known,  even  before,  of 
the  night-long  battle  with  craving  thirst. 
The  Major's  eyes  were  tell-tales,  if  he 
did  carry  himself  so  gallantly. 

He  drank  slowly,  sipping  the  liquor  as 
though  tasting  each  drop.  As  he  set 
down  the  empty  glass  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  saying: 

**It  is  almost  worth  while  to  go  with- 
out a  nightcap,  since  it  makes  your  relish 
for  the  jnorning  dram  so  much  keener.'* 

"Yes — once  in  a  while,"  Mike-Slow 
assented;  *'but.  Major,  at  your  age,  you 
better  not  try  it  too  often.  You  know 
good  liquor,  of  course — so  does  Sam 
Heath — and  I  know  Sam's  too  white  not 
not  ter  want  ye  ter  have  always  the  best 
in  stock.  But  you  ain't  been  gittin'  it 
outen  that  bottle.  Ibeenmoseyin'  'round 
the  cellar,  since  I  got  up,  an  hour  back, 
an'  found  a  keg  thar,  ten  years  old,  an' 
as  sweet-smelly  as  them  posies.  So  mel- 
ler-mild,  too,  it  won't  hurt  a  baby — ^jest 
the  very  thing  ter  put  ye  ter  sleep. 
Gimme  yer  bosom  friend.  Major — you 
must  try  hit  this  very  night." 

The  Major's  hand  did  not  shake  so 
much  as  he  drew  out  of  his  breast  pocket 
a  thin,  flat  flask.  As  Mike-Slow  tossed 
it  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  the  Migor 
refilled  his  glass  and  said:  **You11 
have  to  chalk  up  the  flask,  Mike.  I 
came  out  in  such  haste  this  morning,  I 
find  I  have  only  a  little  change  in  my 
pocket — and  liquor  like  that  is,  we  both 
know,  worth  money." 

**Not  too  much  money  fer  you.  Ma- 
jor," Mike-Slow  protested.  **  Besides, 
you — ^you  got  ter  take  it — from  the  little 
un,  you  know.  She — she's  had  so  mneh 
done  fer  her,  I  know  it'll  fetch  her  luck 
ter  stand  treat." 

The  Major  understood — ^understood 
well  enough  to  make  his  sunken  eyes 
grow  dim.  **I'll  drink  health  and  good 
luck  to  her,"  he  said,  slipping  the  full 
flask  into  his  pocket.  Then,  incontinent- 
ly, he  reached  for  Mike-Slow 's  hand  and 
said:  **We  know — ^how  much  harder  it 
is — ^to  receive — ^than  to — give." 

Every  morning  for  the  next  three 
months  the  Major  was  at  the  Buffet  as 
soon  as  its  doors  opened.  Every  morn- 
ing, too,  he  carried  a  dewy  nosegay  and 
fetched  home  with  him  a  flaskful  of  the 
incomparable  liquor.  There  was  never 
any  question  of  paymwit — it  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  little  un's  treat.    Onaw- 
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ing  thirst  drove  the  Major  to  accept  it. 
He  had  not  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  nor  any 
means  of  gaining  one,  now  that  he  had 
parted  with  his  last  possession.  Heath, 
he  knew,  would  credit  him  to  any  extent, 
but  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  over  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  paid  as  he  prom- 
ised, when  Heath  knew  that  he  had 
money.  After  his  morning  drinks  the 
flask  sufficed  for  all  day.  So  he  stayed 
at  home,  pottering  about  the  yard,  tend- 
ing the  flowers,  or  more  commonly, 
dreaming  upon  the  rotting  white-pU- 
lared  portico,  until  the  dog-days  came,  in 
dry  and  withering  heat. 

His  flowers  felt  it  so  much  the  arbor- 
vitae  hedge  seemed  to  mock  him.  It  was 
a  party  hedge,  six  feet  tall,  running 
down  one  side  of  the  yard,  and  showing 
to  him  a  surface  straggly  and  something 
unkempt,  although  he  did  his  best  to 
clip  it  properly.  The  other  side  was  a 
smooth  green  wall,  orderly  as  became  the 
boundary  of  the  prettiest  garden  in  town. 
It  was  Judith  Walton's  garden.  Often 
the  Major  wondered  what  was  in  it. 
Thirty  years  back  he  would  have  found 
out  at  once — ^then  Judith  was  the  belle 
of  Kenyon,  with  both  the  Nesbits  paying 
court  to  her,  and  all  the  other  Kenyon 
eligibles  keeping  them  company. 

It  was  like  a  dream  now.  Neighbors 
though  they  were,  he  saw  Judith,  at  the 
most,  twice  a  year.  She  always  smiled 
at  him  and  gave  him  her  hand.  She  had 
used  to  ask  why  he  did  not  come  and  see 
her,  but  for  ten  years  at  least  had  left  off 
asking.  She  had  not  aged  much — it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  she  was  fifty-five, 
when  you  saw  her  clear  eyes,  her  rich 
abundant  hair,  her  smooth  forehead  and 
softly  suffused  cheeks.  She  was  trim, 
too,  and  light-stepping  as  at  twenty.  He 
knew  she  did  not  go  out  much,  socially, 
but  gave  to  the  sick  and  the  miserable 
all  the  time  she  could  soare  from  her 
flowers. 

They  were  invisible  from  the  street — 
the  arbor-vitae  hedge  bent  and  went 
around  her  corner.  But  now  and  again 
there  came  over  it  wafts  of  strange  new 
fragrances,  and  cries  of  admiration  from 
those  privileged  to  walk  amid  the  blos- 
soms. So,  between  all,  the  Major  knew  a 
good  deal  without  seeing.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  in  a  way  explained  his  own 
devotion  to  his  flowers.  It  gave  him  a 
sense  of  oneness  with  Judith — Judith 
whom  he  had  loved  all  his  life. 


There  was  a  gate  in  the  hedge^  but  it 
had  not  swung  upon  its  hinges  since  that 
night — ^the  Major  never  let  himself  get 
farther  than  'that,  in  recalling  things. 
But  he  dreamed  daily  of  the  happy  time 
when  the  gate  was  for  ever  swinging,  and. 
Judith  calling  to  him  across  the  hedge  to 
come  and  admire  her  pinks  and  roses. 
She  had  complained,  too,  laughing  a  lit- 
tle, that  try  as  she  might,  her  new  flow- 
ers never  quite  eclipsed  his  old  ones. 
*'I  suspect  you  are  a  conjuror,*'  she  had 
said  more  than  once.  ^^How  else  can  it 
be  that  with  better  earth,  and  better  sun- 
shine, my  roses  will  not  grow  to  match 
yours  r' 

Always  dog-days  are  crucial  ipon  rose 
trees.  The  Major's  felt  their  stress  keen- 
ly. Half  the  buds  withered  before  they 
came  to  blowth.  Those  that  did  open 
were  languid  and  fretful-looking  as 
ladies  of  high  fashion  are  apt  to  be  in 
sultry  weather.  Still,  the  Major  clipped 
them  and  carried  them  to  Mike-Slow  for 
the  little  one,  until  the  morning  came 
when  he  could  not  find  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  bud. 

He  rose  up  from  the  quest  urtiite- faced 
and  staring.  His  knees  trembled,  a  lump  * 
rose  in  his  parched  and  aching  throat. 
He  could  not  go  empty-handed  to  the 
Buffet — it  was  worse  than  death  to  think 
of  what  it  meant  to  stay  away.  As  he 
stood  halting  and  uncertain  the  dawn 
wind  brought  to  him  a  breath  as  from 
heaven — the  early  morning  perfume  of  a 
newly-opened  tea-rose.  H^  sniffed  it 
angrily — it  seemed  so  to  mock  his  need. 
Then  suddenly  he  ran  toward  the  hedge, 
and  began  to  fumble  at  the  rusted  gate 
latch.  The  gate  itself  was  overgrown 
with  herbaceous  creepers.  Standing  be- 
side it  the  night  before  he  had  heard 
steps  and  voices  and  the  soft  pelting  of 
falling  drops,  with  afterward  a  swift 
uprising  of  water-weighted  twigs.  Judith 
did  not  mean  to  let  her  roses  suffer.  She 
had  a  hose  and  running  water.  If  he  had 
tried  thus  to  save  his  flowers  it  would 
have  meant  drawing  water  with  a  heavy 
creaking  windlass  from  a  well  fifty  feet 
deep. 

With  a  long,  steady  pull  he  drew  the 
gate  open.  It  amazed  him  to  see  the  bor- 
ders the  other  side  of  it,  flowerless  as  his 
own,  but  of  the  liveliest  fresh  green.  He 
stepped  a  little  way  along  them,  peer- 
ing eagerly  about.  It  was  just  full  dawn, 
with  a  rosy  radiance  all  up  the  east,  and 
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little  ruffles  of  south  wind  curling  the 
low  white  cirri  underneath.  Light  dews 
sparkled  on  everything.  Here  or  there  a 
bird  let  fall  a  plaintive  drooping  note. 
Nothing  stirred  in  the  house — it  was  like 
a  place  enchanted.  The  Major  drew  a 
hard  breath,  looked  again  about  him, 
and  turned  to  go. 

Something  arrested  him  instantly.  He 
saw  roses,  creamy,  heavy-headed  roses, 
with  a  dash  of  flame  at  the  heart,  nod- 
ding upon  a  young  bush,  set  wholly 
apart  There  were  three  of  them,  each 
a  royal  blossom,  unlike  any  Kenyon 
town  had  ever  seen.  He  ran  to  the  bush, 
knelt  beside  it  and  slid  his  fingers  ca- 
ressingly beneath  the  uppermost  bloom. 

Almost  five  minutes  he  knelt  there. 
When  he  got  up  he  staggered  a  little. 
His  hand  went  furtively  to  his  breast — 
then  he  rushed  to  the  street  gate  in  the 
hedge,  shot  through  it,  and  almost  ran 
away. 

All  her  life  Judith  Walton  had  done 
astonishing  things — things  impossible  to 
any  one  else,  which  yet  her  world  ac- 
cepted as  right  and  proper  in  her.  So 
when  she  made  her  mind  up  to  take 
care  of  Mike-Slow 's  crippled  child,  no- 
body felt  free  to  say  a  word  against  it. 
It  was  a  sudden  determination,  bred  of 
a  conference  with  Doctor  Penfield.  **The 
child  might  get  well,"  he  said,  **if  she 
could  have  hospital  care,  without  leav- 
ing her  father.  She  is  so  affectionate 
she  would  pine — '' 

**H-m!  She  shall  not  leave  him,"  Ju- 
dith said: 

'*But  it  will  take  a  year — and  you 
would  have  to  encounter  Mike-Slow," 
the  doctor  protested. 

Judith's  eyes  lightened.  ** Mike-Slow 
seems  to  me  human,"  she  said,  her  lips 
curling.  **  Anyway,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  association  with — ^the  aristocracy 
of  Kenyon.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there — I  'm  going  to  save  his  child — 
if  she  can  be  saved." 

Then,  without  a  by-your-leave  to  any. 
Miss  Walton  gathered  up  Jennie  bodily, 
and  transplanted  her  and  her  belongings 
to  one  of  her  own  airy  chambers.  Jennie 
had  been  a  pet  of  hers  in  the  days  of 
church-going.  It  made  her  heart  ache  to 
recall  the  child,  rosy,  chubby,  snub-nosed, 
dimpled,  nestling  at  Mike-Slow 's  elbow, 
or  slewing  peacefully  against  his  decent 
Sunday  coat.  Jennie  was  prettier  now, 
as  delicate  as  a  flower.    The  flame  had 


not  touched  her  face — it  was  only  the  lit- 
tle feet  scarred  and  twisted,  which  told 
of  its  scathe.  They  were  in  buidages 
still — thus  the  doctor  hoped  to  redeem 
them.  He  had  not  spoken  of  the  hope 
save  to  Judith — suspense  he  felt  wotdd 
be  a  refinement  of  cruelty  to  poor  Mike- 
Slow. 

Mike-Slow  went  out  to  breakfast  at  six 
every  morning.  On  the  way,  he  stopped 
to  give  Jennie  the  Major's  posies.  What, 
with  the  bewilderment,  and  upset  of 
finding  her  removed,  it  was  after  seven 
when  he  tapped  constrainedly  upon  the 
Walton  front  door.  It  was  wide  open — 
he  could  see,  in  the  big  room  at  the  right 
of  the  hall,  Jennie  in  her  wheel  chair, 
laughing  and  pFaying  with  the  sunbeams 
which  streamed  across.  The  sight  put 
manners  clean  out  of  his  mind — ^he  ran 
to  the  chair  and  dropped  something  in 
Jennie's  lap,  saying  joyfully: 

**Looky  thar,  darlin' — sweet!  You 
never  did  see  sech  pretty  roses!  'Most 
as  pretty,  they  air,  as  Pappy 's  little 
gal." 

**They  smell  nice,"  Jennie  said,  judi- 
cially; then  to  Miss  Walton,  who  had 
come  from  the  room  behind:  **01e  Mis- 
ter Major  brought  'em — he  brings  me 
flowers  ev'ry  momin' — and  then  I 
always  treat— don't  I,  Pappy?" 

"Yes  sir-ee!  I  mean,  yes,  ma'am," 
Mike  said,  giving  Judith  a  look  of 
naive  confidence.  He  broke  short  off, 
and  began  twisting  his  hands  awkward- 
ly. Vaguely,  uncertainly,  he  understood 
that  she  was  somehow  disquieted  by  the 
sight  of  those  blossoms,  big,  heavy- 
headed,  creamy,  with  hearts  of  flame. 
He  knew  something  of  the  rivalries,  the 
keen  jealousies  of  neighboring  gardeners 
— it  might  be  she  was  hurt  at  finding 
the  Major's  roses  finer  than  any  of  her 
own.  She  had  certainly  got  very  white, 
then  flushed  deeply,  as  Jennie  thrust 
the  dewy  blossoms  up  against  her  face. 

**I  reckon  you've  got  a  heap  finer 
posies,"  he  said  diplomatically. 

Judith  smiled  and  shooked  her  head. 
**I  don't  think  Kenyon  ever  before  saw 
roses  quite  as  fine  as  those,"  she  said. 
Then  she  almost  ran  away.  Exactly  two 
minutes  later  she  was  beside  the  new 
rose  bush  she  had  coaxed  with  such  in- 
finite care  into  perfect  bloom.  1^ 
looked  at  it  regretfully,  but  snuled,  a 
wistful,  protective  smile;  then  witii  a 
steady  hand  broke  off  the  rose  that  re- 
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mained,  the  young  green  buds,  and 
ground  them  into  the  earth  at  her  feet. 

At  moonrise  that  night  she  sat  alone 
upon  the  piazza  steps  staring  into  the 
white  night.  Jennie  was  asleep,  and  she 
had  let  both  cook  and  housemaid  go 
away  to  the  festival  at  the  church  across 
the  riyer.  The  house  was  all  dark.  She 
was  in  a  mood  for  solitude;  she  wanted 
to  sit  silent,  smelling  the  dew,  feeling 
the  breeze  grow  fresh,  hearing  the  whip- 
poorwills  call  weirdly  through  the  far 
fields,  ringing  the  town  about,  and 
dreaming  of  another  August  night,  as 
warm,  as  white-lighted,  as  dew-scented, 
when  her  youth  had  come  to  an  end. 

She  seemed  to  see  again,  a  man's  set 
fece,  to  hear  his  voice,  cruelly  tense, 
saying,  the  words  dropping  with  the 
leaden  precision  of  a  plummet : 

**  You  will  not  be  my  wife  because  you 
love  my  brother.  That  is  well.  I  would 
not  constrain  your  inclination  if  I  could. 
But  J  will  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself 
from  being  a  drunkard's  wife.  You  shall 
never,  never  know  that  unspeakable 
humiliation.  For  ten  years,  ever  since 
you  were  fifteen,  and  I  knew  that  you 
loved  him,  I  have  fought  to  reclaim  Ed- 
mund Nesbit.  The  fight  is  hopeless.  I 
give  it  up,  but  stand  at  guard.  The  day 
he  marries  you,  I  will  kill  him,  as  surely 
as  I  live." 

The  memory  was  so  real,  so  vivid,  it 
did  not  startle  her  greatly  when  the 
same  voice,  touched  to  a  new  and  strange 
concern,  said  from  the  shadow  of  the 
spruces  either  side  the  gate : 

*' Judith!  Come!  There  is  need  for — 
hoth  of  us." 

Almost  before  she  knew  it.  Senator 
Nesbit  had  led  her  down  the  steps  and 
was  drawing  her  toward  the  gate  in  the 
hedge.  As  they  came  to  it  she  hung  back 
a  little,  but  he  would  not  let  her  stop. 
*'Come!"  he  said,  imperatively,  half  car- 
lying  her  forward.  She  felt  the  chill 
and  the  tremor  of  his  fingers  through 
the  sleeve  of  her  thin  frock.  They  moved 
soundlessly,  and  went  in  the  back  way. 
The  library  door  stood  lightly  ajar.  A 
wan  sliver  of  light  came  through  it.  The 
big  room  drank  up  the  rays  of  a  single 
candle  as  thirsty  sand  drinks  water. 

**Look!  Listen!"  John  Nesbit  said  in 
Judith's  ear,  as  they  slipped  inside  and 
ambushed  themselves  in  the  deep  em- 
brasure of  a  window.  She  raised  her 
dlyes  questioningly.  but  his  face  enforced 


obedience.  She  clung  to  the  casement, 
trembling  through  and  through. 

The  room  was  bare  as  it  was  big.  All 
the  bookshelves  had  been  rifled ;  ghostly- 
light  squares  told  of  vanished  pictures 
on  the  walls.  There  were  but  two  of  the 
carved  mahogany  chairs  left.  They 
were  drawn  up  either  side  of  the  big 
dusty  table  screwed  to  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  The  Major  sat  in  one  of  them. 
Upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  other 
there  stood  a  thin  pocket  flask,  fuU  to 
the  top.  The  cork  was  out,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  its  contents  floated  through 
the  room. 

The  Major  was  shaking  as  with  ague, 
his  face  white,  his  eyes  blazing.  Now 
and  again  his  lips  moved  rapidly,  but  at 
first  the  listeners  caught  no  sound.  They 
saw  him  shake  his  head  violently,  more 
than  once.  Now  and  again,  too,  his  hand 
went  out  stealthily  toward  the  flask, 
then  was  snatched  back  with  a  motion  of 
abject  fear.  Presently,  through  the  hush, 
they  caught  the  words : 

**No!  No!  No!  Keep  thee  before  me, 
Satan!  You  must — ^until  twelve  o'clock! 
Even  then,  though  every  minute  is  like 
a  year  of  hell,  I  shall  not  be  punished 
enough.  But  at  least  it  will  show  I  am 
not  quite  the  coward  I  used  to  be.  A 
Nesbit  and  a  thief!  I  stole  the  roses — 
Judith's  roses — to  pay  for  the  little 
one's  treat.  I  ought  to  sit  here  until  I 
starve,  craving,  craving,  aching  in  every 
fibre — ^but  I  dare  not  try  it — it  shall  all 
end — when  the  clock  strikes  twelve." 

He  raised  his  head  and  ran  his  fingers 
over  the  keen  edge  of  a  razor.  Judith 
almost  cried  aloud.  John  Nesbit 's  warn- 
ing grip  restrained  her.  The  Major  was 
speaking  again — this  time  brokenly,  with 
long  pauses,  as  though  listening  to  an 
invisible  opponent : 

'*It  was  not  my  free  will.  This  crav- 
ing was  bom  in  me.  Let  us  see — the  ac- 
count stands — ^you  have  cost  me,  fortune, 
home — Judith — ^now,  at  the  last,  honor. 
But  when  you  made  me  a  thief  you — ^you 
made  me  a  man.  I  defy  you.  I  am  free 
of  you! — free,  do  you  hear? — Free  until 
—the  end." 

The  clock  struck  ten.  He  locked  his 
hands  in  a  knotted  grip  upon  the  arms 
of  the  chair,  shuddering  convulsively: 
"Two  hours!"  they  heard  him  say, 
hardly  above  a  whisper:  **Qod  in 
heaven!  Two  hours! — longer  each  than 
this  eternal  day.  Jack !  I  wishhe  mi^t 
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know — but  I  can  not  hold  a  pen.  May- 
be he  will  know — on  yonder.  I'd  like 
to  thank  him  now  for  saving  me  from 
dragging  down  Judith — " 

Now  it  was  John  Nesbit  who  almost 
cri«d  out.  He  looked  remorsefully  at 
Judith,  and  made  a  forward  step,  but 
drew  back,  whispering  very  low:  **Let 
us  wait  a  little  longer.  If — ^if  only  he 
can  hold  out,  it  means  salvation.'' 

Outside  the  raucous  katydid  chorus 
drowned  the  crying  of  the  whippoor- 
wills,  and  made  faint  the  shrilling  of  the 
tree-toads.  Through  the  blurred  sound 
a  far-off  trumpet  came,  thin  and  high 
and  sweet.  The  town  band  was  out  sere- 
nading a  distinguished  guest.  At  the 
trumpet  note  the  Major  half  turned 
about,  and  made  as  if  to  rise  from  his 
seat.  The  eyes  watching  him  saw  his 
brow  beaded  over  with  sweat.  They  saw, 
too,  his  face  grow  convulsed  and  livid 
as  he  sank  back,  uttering  a  little,  low 
cry. 

*'Ned!  My  brother!"  the  Senator  ex- 
claimed, darting  to  his  side.  The 
Maijor  was  gasping  desperately.   Judith 


snatched  up  the  open  flask  and  put  it 
to  his  lips.  With  all  his  remnant  of 
force  he  pushed  it  away,  and  so  violently 
that  it  fell  and  shivered  upon  the  floor. 
As  his  ear  caught  the  tinkling  crash,  the 
Major  smiled,  a  heart-breaking  amile, 
wan  and  pitiful  beyond  expression.  He 
groped  for  the  hands  supporting  him, 
drew  them  together,  and  held  them  fast, 
saying  with  stiffening  lips: 

**Jack,  Judith — it's  a  fight  to  the — 
death — so  you  must  let  me — ^win." 

**You  have  won,"  Judith  cried, 
cradling  his  head  against  her  breast. 
Senator  Nesbit  knelt  beside  his  brother, 
chafing  the  nerveless  hands:  ''I  can  not 
let  my  brother  go — ^just  as  I  have  found 
him,"  he  said:  **Ned,  I  came  to  you  to- 
day, in  spite  of  mjrself,  in  spite  of  my 
oath — ^because  I  felt  that  you — " 

He  stopped  short.  The  Major's  eyes 
were  glazing.  His  breath  came  from  no 
lower  than  the  throat.  But  they  caught 
a  ghostly  whisper:  *'Kiss  me,  Judith — 
when — ^I  am — dead."  Then  the  head  fell 
heavily,  and  the  duel  to  the  death  was 
won. 


THE  SALOME  DANGER 

The  late  Bob  Cole,  author  of  ''The  Girl  With  the  Dreamy  Eyes,"  had  wit. 

**Once,  at  a  theatrical  dinner  here,"  said  a  Catskill  playwright,  **Cole  sat  next 
to  a  slack-wire  dancer — ^a  Salome  slack-wire  dancer.  She  dilated  to  Cole  on  the  alen- 
demess  of  the  wire  she  used.   To  this  fact  she  attributed  her  success. 

'*  *The  people  do  like  me,'  she  said.  'It's  because  I  dance,  you  knaw,  on 
next  to  nothing.' 

**  'Or  else  because,'  said  Cole,  'you  dance  with  next  to  nothing  on.'  " 


^  ^ 


COLLISION  IMPOSSIBLE 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  frequently  deprecates  the  comparisons  that  are  drawn 
between  American  and  European  railways. 

"These  comparisons  are  unfair  to  us,"  he  once  said  at  a  banquet  in  New 
York.  "When  I'm  told  how  very  safe  the  European  railroad  is  I  think  of  a  small 
Western  line. 

"The  president  of  the  line  once  waited  on  me  to  request  an  exchange  of  courte- 
sies. I  interrogated  him  and  he  said  proudly : 

"  'On  our  line,  sir,  not  only  has  a  collision  never  occurred,  but  on  our  line  a 
collision  would  be  impossible.' 

"  'Impossible?'  said  I.  'Oh,  come,  I  know  that  the  latest  automatic  safe^  de- 
vices are  excellent  things.   But  impossible  is  a  large  word. ' 

"  'It's  literally  true  with  us,  sir,'  he  replied. 

"  'How  can  it  be?'  said  I. 

"  'Why,"  said  he,  "we  own  only  one  train.'  " 
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Former  Texas  Players  and  What 
They  Are  Doing  in  the  Majors 


BY 
EARL  V.  ATEN 

Author  of  **TexM  PUyert  in  the  Big  League*; 


Etc. 


— ^HB  season  of  1912  witnessed 

Tthe  final  passing  from  the 
major  league  ranks  of  two 
— -11  weU-known  veteran  ball 
players  who  formerly  played 
in  the  Texas  League — Harry  Steinfeldt 
and  Norman  Elberfeld,  the  latter  known 
over  the  country  as  the  ** Tabasco  Kid.*' 
While  Steinfeldt  was  a  real  offspring  of 
the  Texas  League,  Elberfeld 's  career 
under  the  Lone  Star  was  limited  to  a 
few  months  with  Dallas  in  the  summer 
of  1896. 

Harry  was  a  product  of  the  Port 
Worth  sand-lots,  and  played  profession- 
ally with  Houston,  Galveston  and  his 
home  town.  The  careers  of  the  two  were 
decidedly  similar.  Both  third  basemen, 
both  of  Gkrman  descent,  both  stars  or 
near-stars;  as  actual  ball  players  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  them,  though 
Steinfeldt 's  better  disposition  made  him 
of  much  more  value  to  a  team.  He  was 
a  member  of  Chance's  pennant- winning, 


world's  champion  Cubs,  and  was  one  of 
the  main  drive- wheels  of  that  great  base- 
ball machine,  possessing  one  of  the  great- 
est throwing  arms  of  modem  times,  and, 
in  addition,  being  a  good  batter  and 
fair  base  runner.  Elberfeld  also  was  a 
high-class  hitter. 

The  retirement  of  Steinfeldt  and  El- 
berfeld leaves  John  Kling,  now  manager 
of  the  Boston  Nationals,  the  only  Texas 
Leaguer  of  the  decade  of  the  nineties 
now  in  high  society. 

Kling  was  with  Houston  a  short  time 
during  the  season  of  1897,  and  even 
then,  though  but  a  tall,  slender  young 
stripling,  he  showed  evidences  of  the 
ability  that  afterward  made  hira  one  of 
the  greatest  players  in  the  history  of  the 
game. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  himself  he 
played  in  Texas  under  the  name  of 
** Kline."  He  was  a  teammate  of  Stein- 
feldt's  on  the  flag-winning  Cubs,  and 
it  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  without 
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that  great  pair  the  Cubs  would  have 
never  landed  a  pennant. 

LATER-DAY  AFFAIRS 

(letting  down  to  later-day  affairs, 
Texas  is  now  well  represented  in  high 
baseball  circles.  Of  course,  the  bright, 
scintillating  star  is  Tris  Speaker.  In 
fact,  Sir  Tristram  is  one  of  the  real 
leaders  in  the  game,  ranking  alongside 
Cobb,  Baker,  Wagner,  Ldjoie  and  others. 
This  year  he  appears  better  than  ever, 
being  a  prominent  factor  in  the  work  of 
the  Boston  Americans.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  many  he  seems  likely  to  pull 
down  one  of  the  annual  automobiles. 
From  a  baseball  standpoint  Speaker  is 
Texas'  most  prominent  citizen. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  fol- 
low closely.  Among  them  are  Owen  Wil- 
son of  Pittsburg,  Zach  Wheat  of  Brook- 
lyn;  and  Arnold  Gandil  of  Washington, 
all  of  whom  rank  up  in  the  pictures.  Of 
these,  Gandil  (who  played  with  Dale 
Gear's  Shreveport  team  imder  the  name 
of  Arnold)  is  the  greatest  ** come-back" 
of  the  year,  although  Billy  Killifer,  now 
with  the  Phillies,  is  close  on  his  heels. 
Both  fell  down  on  their  original  chances 
and  were  shunted  to  the  minors,  only  to 
return  and  **make  good"  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

Gandil  filled  the  weak  gaps  in  Wash- 
ington, while  Killifer  has  made  a  capa- 
ble understudy  for  Manager  Dooin,  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  work  during  the 
latter 's  absences  from  the  game  through 
injuries  and  umpiritis.  Another  Texas 
*' come-back"  is  Art  Griggs  of  Cleve- 
land, probably  the  most  versatile  player 
in  the  major  leagues,  and  apparently  one 
of  the  laziest.  He  can  play  any  position 
and  play  it  well,  and,  in  addition,  is  a 
hard,  consistent  hitter. 

Early  in  the  season  Cleveland  sent 
him  to  its  Toledo  farm,  then  recalled 
him  and  put  him  on  first  base,  where 
he  seemed  to  strike  his  stride  and  played 
**the  game  of  his  life." 

Another  Texan  who  has  been  doing 
splendid  work  for  Cleveland  is  Pitcher 
Blanding.  Next  to  Gregg  he  has  been 
the  Naps'  most  dependable  twirler,  hav- 
ing a  percentage  of  victories  much 
higher  than  the  team. 

FORMER  TEXANS  NOW  IN  THE  "BIG 
SHOW" 

To  itemize  the  former  Texas  players 
in   the  upper  circles   is  a   rather  hard 


task,  from  the  fact  that  many  are  used 
as  substitutes  and  seldom  appear  in  the 
box  scores,  and  the  further  fact  that 
numbers  start  the  season  and  are 
dropped  before  the  race  is  oyer.  How- 
ever, as  nearly  as  I  can  locate  them, 
those  who  lasted  up  to  the  middle  of 
August  were  as  follows: 

American  League: 

Boston — Tris  Speaker.  Pitcher  Hall 
claims  to  have  started  out  in  Texas,  but 
nobody  seems  to  remember  him,  so  his 
career  here  must  have  been  extremely 
brief. 

Washington — First  baseman  Gandil, 
Pitcher  Vaughn. 

Philadelphia — Pitcher  Danforth  start- 
ed the  season,  but  didn't  last  and  was 
sent  to  Baltimore. 

Cleveland — First  Baseman  Griggs, 
Pitcher  Blanding,  Infielder  Earl  Gard- 
ner (secured  from  New  York).  Pitcher 
Willie  Mitchell  lasted  about  half  the  sea- 
son and  was  sent  to  Toledo,  as  was  also 
First  Baseman  Hohnhorst. 

Chicago — Catcher  Jim  Block,  Pitcher 
Peters. 

Detroit — Infielder  Louden,  Catcher 
Onslow.  Pitcher  Covington  was  carried 
during  all  of  1911  and  about  half  of 
1912,  and  was  then  sent  to  Providence 
to  learn  to  take  care  of  himself. 

St.  Louis — Catcher  Stephens,  Pitcher 
Roy  Mitchell,  Pitcher  Allison.  Catcher 
**Nig"  Clarke,  a  veteran,  started  the 
season,  but  was  unloaded  on  Indianapo- 
lis. 

New  York— Not  a  Texan  on  the  team 
since  Earl  Gardner  and  Jim  Vaughn 
were  disposed  of. 

Thus  we  find  fourteen  former  Texas 
Leaguers  who  have  practicaUy  gone 
through  the  season  in  the  American 
League.  This  league  has  already  cast  its 
dragnet  in  Texas  for  1913,  having  se- 
cured Pitchers  Martina  and  Brandt  of 
Beaumont,  and  Pitcher  Foster  of  Hous- 
ton, who  go  to  Boston,  and  Catcher  Gib- 
son of  Dallas,  purchased  by  Detroit. 

TEXANS  PROMINENT  IN  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 

The  roster  of  the. National  League 
shows  the  following  Texas  graduates: 

New  York  —  Shortstop  Fletcher. 
Pitcher  Tesreau.  Pitcher  Drucke  was 
with  the  Giants  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  was  later  sent  to  Rochester. 
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Pittsburg — Outfielder  Wilson,  Piteher 
Robinson. 

Cincinnati  —  Infielder  McDonald. 
Pitcher  Gene  Moore  was  also  purchased 
in  midseason  from  Galveston,  but  has 
been  returned. 


fielder  Jackson,  First  Baseman  Gowdy. 
Sixteen  ox-Texans  are  thus  seen  on 
the  older  major  circuit,  which,  combined 
with  those  in  the  American,  makes  a 
total  of  thirty — a  goodly  percentage, 
considering  the  number  of  minor  leagues 
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Philadelphia— Catcher  Killifer. 

Brooklyn— Outfielder  Wheat,  Out- 
fielder Northen,  Catcher  Erwin.  In- 
fielder "Dolly"  Stark  played  about  half 
of  the  season  with  the  Trolley  Dodgers, 
and  was  then  traded  to  Buffalo. 

St.  Louis — ^Pitcher  Harmon,  Pitcher 
Dale. 

Boston — Manager-Catcher  Kling,  Out- 


in  the  country  and  the  fact  that  five  of 
them  are  of  a  higher  classification  than 
the  Texas. 

AN  ALL-TEXAS  TEAM 

An  all-Texas  team  selected  from  the 
above  should  land  about  fourth  or  fifth 
in  either  league.  It  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  magnificent*  outfield,  a  go(Kl 
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average  infield  and  a  bunch  of  good 
utility  men.  The  weakness  would  be  in 
the  batteries,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  pitchers  and  most  of  the  catchers  are 
comparatively  inexperienced  in  the  big 
leagues.  Probably  the  best  line-up  would 
be  something  like  this: 

Manager,  Kling;  catchers,  Kling,  Killi- 
fer.  Block,  Erwin;  pitchers,  Harmon, 
Blanding,  Tesreau,  Bobinson,  Hall, 
Vaughn ;  first  base,  Gandil ;  second  base, 
Gardner;  third  base,  Louden;  shortstop, 
Fletcher;  left  field,  Wheat;  center  field, 
Speaker;  right  field,  Wilson;  infield 
utility,  Griggs,  McDonald  and  Gowdy; 
outfield  utility,  Northen  and  Jackson. 

According  to  the  latest  "dope"  avail- 
able, the  batting  averages  are  as  follows : 
Speaker  .401,  Wheat  .330,  Wilson  .317, 
Northen  .298,  Jackson  .276,  Gandil  .317, 
Gardner  .280,  Louden  .226,  Fletcher 
.247,  Griggs  .321,  Gowdy  .306,-McDonald 
.292,  Kling  .309,  Block  .273,  Killifer 
.244,  Erwin  .220.  The  batting  averages 
of  all  the  pitchers  are  not  obtainable,  but 
some  of  them  are  as  follows:  Hall  .292, 
Blanding  .320,  Robinson  .280.  Whatever 
it  might  l)e  from  a  defensive  standpoint, 
it  certainly  would  be  a  great  team  on 
the  offensive. 

Including  the  utility  men,  and  exclud- 
ing the  pitchers,  it  would  have  a  team 


batting  average  of  .291,  which  is  higher 
than  that  of  either  of  the  league  leaders 
on  the  date  of  this  writing. 

While,  as  stated  above,  the  greatest 
weakness  at  present  is  in  the  pitchers, 
some  of  them  show  class  and  are  bound 
to  improve  with  judicious  training. 
Blanding  has  already  ** arrived.''  Pr^ 
Clarke  thinks  that  in  Bube  Robinson  he 
has  another  Rucker  or  Marquard,  while 
in  big  Jeff  Tesreau,  McGraw  believes 
he  has  the  ''makings"  of  a  second  Amos 
Rusie.  Hall  of  Briton  is  showing  high 
class  this  year,  being  second  only  to  Joe 
Wood  in  percentage  of  games  won.  Har- 
mon of  St.  Louis  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful this  year  as  in  1911 — ^but  neither 
has  the  team.  Roy  Mitchell  also  is  han- 
dicapped by  being  with  a  tailender, 
while  Jim  Vaughn,  since  getting  under 
Clark  Griffith's  tutelage,  has  begun  to 
show  signs  of  human  intelligence.  Like 
Ed  Karger,  he  can  pitch  if  he  will.  Dale, 
Allison  and  Peters  are  all  youngsters, 
but  have  shown  sufficient  ability  to  war- 
rant retention. 

All  in  all,  the  Lone  Star  State  has  no 
reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  its  representa- 
tion in  baseball  upper  tendom  during 
the  good  year  1912,  and  there  is  a  likeli-  • 
hood  that  a  number  of  this  season's  play- 
ers will  eventually  land  there  and  stay. 


LIKE  A  TATTOO  ARTIST 

Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  poet;  said  in  a  New  York  magazine  office,  apropos 
of  the  paltry  pension  recently  granted  by  the  British  government  to  William  But- 
ler Yeats: 

*'It  is  not  a  good  age  for  poetry.  The  poet  might  work  his  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  he  might  work  as  hard — ^yes,  and  as  successfully — as  Edison,  and  still  lack 
food  and  shelter. 

*'I  once  met  a  red-haired  poet  at  the  Franklin  Inn  in  Philadelphia.  Discus- 
sing the  evil  days  on  which  poetry  had  fallen,  this  man  said  bitterly : 

*'  *I'm  a  poet,  not  a  tattoo  artist,  yet  it  is  a  literal  fact  that  I  do  all  my  writ- 
ing— absolutely  all  of  it — on  an  empty  stomach.'  " 

B     B 

THE  WAY  TO  WEDLOCK 

**The  young  woman  who  works  makes  more  men  friends  and  has  a  better 
chance  of  marrying  well  than  the  young  woman  who  sits  at  home  doing  nothing." 

The  speaker,  John  Barrymore,  smiled  and  resumed: 

*'I  overheard  two  ladies  conversing  on  an  Atlantic  City  pier.  A  smartly  dressed 
girl  rolled  by  in  a  chair,  and  one  of  the  ladies  said : 

**  'There's  Miss  Smith.   Didn't  she  go  for  a  nurse?" 

**  'Yes,^  was  the  reply,  *and  she  came  back  with  a  doctor.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Hi  Price  Butler  now.'  "  ■     r\r\nit> 
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Experiences  of  a  Cub  Reporter^  by  One  of  Them 


AS  IT  IS 


BY 
LOVIGK  PIERCE 


O  many  srtories  have  been  writ- 
ten about  **cub"  reporters, 
that  whenever  one  sees  a 
heading  which  looks  as 
though  it  may  contain  such  a 
yam,  he  dodges  it.  as  instinctively  as 
though  an  ambulance  was  passing  with 
the  sign  of  *' plague"  painted  on  it  in 
large,  red  letters.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
one  part  of  the  cub  stories  that  I  have 
never  seen  handled. 

Most  of  these  stories  are  written  by 
men  who  say  they  have  once  been  cubs 
themselves,  and  they  treat  the  subject 
in  the  light  of  its  being  an  excruciating- 
ly funny  stage  of  being. 

That's  all  wrong.  It  is  not  funny  at 
all,  for  I,  myself,  am  a  **cub*'  reporter. 
The  innocent  bystander  may  be  able  to 
discover  laughable  incidents  in  the 
stories  they  relate,  but  I,  cub  that  I  am, 
realize  that  they  have  never  really  and 
truly  been  **cubs." 

Why  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  any- 
one undergoing  the  operation — for  oper- 
ation it  is — could  never  become  so  cal- 
loused as  to  laugh  loud  and  long  over 
these  remembrances. 

That  very  thing  happened  yesterday 
when  the  managing  editor  waJked  into 
the  office,  his  face  wreathed  with  smiles, 
pulled  a  small  envelope  out  of  his  breast 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  **star''  re- 
porter. 

*'Well,  John,  I've  just  had  an  offer 
from  the  publisher  of  the  Blank  Maga- 
zine, who  says  he  wants  that  little  story 
of  mine." 


** What's  that?"  said  John. 

"Oh,  that's  the  one  about  my  experi- 
ence as  a  cub.  Quite  a  laughable  yam, 
even  though  the  plot  is  a  little  weak." 

**I'<J  sure  like  to  see  it  when  it  comes 
out,"  said  John. 

**0b,  it's  not  much.  I  .didn't  try  to 
give  it  a  plot — ^just  wrote  a  funny  Uttlc 
story  about  cub  life  as  I  had  led  it." 

THE  "CUB"  AND  THE  JOKE 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  really  inter- 
ested to  know  what  the  story  was,  so 
puckering  up  my  brows  as  if  I  had  a 
glimmering  of  a  thought,  I  said : 

**I  can't  understand  why  i^  the  world 
you  fellows  always  speak  of  the  cub's 
life  as  being  a  howling  farce.  Mine 
isn't.  I  work  just  as  hard,  if  not  harder, 
than  any  of  you,  and  just  because  I  do 
the  business  league,  which  of  course  does 
not  produce  good  stories,  it  seems  to  be 
the  concensus  of  opinion  that  I  lead  a 
comic  opera  existence. ' ' 

Well,  they  all  roared.  Seeing  that  I 
had  made  a  ** crack"  of  some  kind,  I 
tried  to  look  intelligent  in  the  hope  that 
no  one  would  notice  that  I  hadn't  done 
it  on  purpose. 

''Haw!  haw!  haw!"  roared  the  man- 
aging editor. 

''Hee!  hee!  hee!"  roared  the  rest  of 
the  staff  in  concert,  being  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  out-do  the  "main  squeeze." 

'* Well,  Pierce,  111  tell  you,  it  may  not 
seem  funny  to  you  now,  but  when  you 
get  past  the  cub  stage — ^if  I  don't  can 
you  first,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  been 
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thinking  very  seriously  of  doing — ^you'll 
see  where  the  joke  comes  in/' 

I  sincerely  hope  so.  For  if  there  is  a 
joke  about  this  existence  I'm  leading, 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  fail  to  see  it. 
Maybe  the  fact  that  I  hang  around 
hotels,  waiting  for  some  ''notable"  to 
come  in  and  register,  so  that  I  may  have 
the  happy  experience  of  telephoning 
John  to  come  down  and  interview  him, 
and,  as  he  passes,  note  the  happy,  dis- 
agreeable smile  on  his  face,  which  might 
mean  either  that  he  was  pleased  that  you 
pulled  him  out  of  a  poker  game  while 
he  was  winning;  or  that  he  was  "pass- 
ing" six  times  in.  succession  every  time 
he  had  the  dice  in  his  hand,  and  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  quit- 
ting the  game  when  the  bones  wen?  roll- 
ing so  nice. 

HE  18  "SQUELCHED" 

Take  your  choice.  It  don 't  help  either 
way  you  "dope"  it  out. 

But  I'm  digressing.  What  I  started 
out  to  do  was  to  cite  an  instance  of  a 
cub's  life  and  let  the  fair-minded  read- 
ing public  decide  whether  it  is  a  joke 
or  not. 

The  other  day  a  man  said: 

"What  do  you  do  on  the ," 

mentioning  the  name  of  my  paper. 

"Why,  I'm  a  reporter,"  I  made  re- 
ply. 

' '  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  f  What  ground 
do  you  solicit  over?" 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  word  "solicit,"  as  if  I  were  one  of 
the  slaves  of  the  business  office,  who 
trot  around  each  day  in  search  of  the 
sinews  of  war — in  other  words,  adver- 
tisements. 

"Hotels,  fires,  police,  business  league, 
undertakers  and  several  other  assign- 
ments," I  answered. 

"So,  that 'a  it,  is  itt  Then  you  must 
be  the  young  simpleton  who  spelt  my 
name  with  a  double-s  when  there  should 
have  been  only  one." 

Well  here  goes  for  the  story.  I  hope 
it  won't  be  a  fabje  start,  but  I  fear  it 
will. 

Gee!  but  it's  nice  to  be  writing  in  the 
first  person  again.  I  don't  get  to  that 
in  the  stuff  I  turn  in  to  "his  nibs."  1 
tried  it  once  and  he  said : 

"When  I  want  you  to  write  editorials 
I'll  raise  your  salary  and  let  you  have 
your  name  printed   on   the   office   sta- 


tionery. Until  I  do,  don 't  you  ever  dare 
to  say  'we'  or  'I'.  Who  cares  what  you 
think,  anyway.  You  must  remember  that 
the  reporter  plays  absolutely  no  part  in 
these  stories.  You  just  write  them  and 
turn  in  clean  copy." 

That  squelched  me.  1  never  tried  it 
again,  but  now,  while  he  is  attending  a 
meeting  where  there  is  a  chance  of  get- 
ting some  refreshments,  I'll  just  blaze 
away  and  say  as  much  as  I  darn  please. 

ONE    OF    HIS    EXPERIENCES 

This  is  the  third  attempt  at  that  story, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  spin  you  a  little 
yam  of  a  real  experience  and  let  you 
judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
three-ring  circus  to  be  a  "cub"  reporter. 

I  was  standing  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Street  the  other  day  talking  to 
a  good-natured  "cop,"  when  a  piercing 
scream  rent  the  air. 

"What's  that!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Don't  know,"  said  the  cop.  ** Let's 
go  and  see." 

In  the  happy  anticipation  of  running 
up  against  a  real  story  I  dashed  madly 
down  the  alley  just  back  of  the  comer 
on  his  trail. 

"Help!  help!  help!"  sounded  the 
voice  again. 

We  redoul)led  our  efforts,  and  in  a 
short  time  were  kicking  up  the  dust  in 
a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  Dan  Patch. 

On  nearing  the  end  of  the  alley,  the 
cries  grew  louder,  and  seemingly  came 
from  the  inside  of  a  small  salooii. 

I  stopped  and  tried  to  locate  the  noise. 
The  cop  stopped  too ;  I  think  he  was  try- 
ing to  get  his  pistol  from  its  holster.  I'm 
not  sure  of  this,  however. 

"Tell  you  what  let's  do,"  said  he— 
"111  wait  outside  and  you  go  in." 

What  a  chance  for  a  story  on  page 
one,  thought  I.  At  the  time  the  idea  of  a 
policeman  waiting  on  the  outside  and 
not  running  desperately  to  the  aid  of 
the  sufferer,  did  not  occur  to  me  as 
being  strange.    It  does/now. 


THE  SCENE  OF  TjHE 


'MURDER** 


Gathering  together  |What  courage  I'm 
endowed  with,  I  made  j  my  entrance. 

I  found  a  terrible  'scene.  Blood  was 
all  over  the  floor.  'Three  chairs  with 
their  legs  missing  lay  i>ear  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  c}fj^4fjbyfe5(9fo^  ^^ 
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a  butcher-knife  with  a  murderous-look- 
ing blade. 

** Murder!"  I  screamed  at  the  top  of 
my  voice. 

The  cop  came  rushing  into  the  roopi 
as  if  there  was  a  free  lunch  awaiting 
him. 

"Where  did  they  goT*  he  asked. 

"How  do  I  know?"  I  replied. 

We  stopped  and  surveyed  the  room. 
At  the  same  instant  we  both  spied  the 
bloody  remains  of  a  «mall  poodle.  This 
sight  somewhat  cooled  us  off,  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  it  was  a  put  up  job.  But 
it  wasn't. 

The  cop,  who  had  been  prowling 
around  the  room,  found  a  small  door 
and  beckoned  me  to  follow.  On  passing 
through  the  door  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  inside  of  the  barroom. 

The  barkeeper  stepped  up  quickly 
and  said:  "What '11  it  be,  gents T' 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  cop  proved  him- 
self a  real  artist.  "We  want  you!"  he 
roared. 

The  barkeeper  looked  frightened  and 
began  edging  toward  the  cash  register, 
where  he  kept  his  gun. 

"None  of  that.  Just  keep  those  paws 
of  yours  in  front  of  the  glass  and  don't 
get  gay.  Ed,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
me,  "put  the  bracelets  on  this  lad,  will 
you?" 

HOW  THE  MYSTERY  WAS  SOLVED 

Put  them  on  I  did,  and  while  I  was 
doing  so  I  carefully  noted  the  face  of 
the  man.  He  did  not  appear  wildly  ex- 
cited, though  he  had  turned  a  trifle  pale. 

"What  the  dickens  is  all  this  row 
about?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"WeTl  dispuss  that  when  we  get  you 
before  the  judge,"  said  the  cop. 

How  I  admired  him!  How  big  and 
strong  his  remark  seemed,  and  how  I 
envied  him  the  right  to  take  the  leading 
role  in  this  fiery  drama. 

"Well,  lets  go  then,"  said  the  bar- 
keeper, "but  before  this  goes  any  fur- 
ther I  want  it  understood  that  I  intend 
to  bring  suit  against  the  city  for  this 
damnable  outrage.  Say,  bub,"  he 
pleaded,  turning  to  me,  "tell  me  what 
this  is  aU  about,  won't  you?" 

I  looked  at  the  cop  for  permission. 
He  nodded  and  I  started. 

"It   was    just    like    this — we    heard 


some  one  crying  for  help — screaming 
that  murder  was  being  done.  When  we 
got  to  the  back  room  we  found  the  pile 
of  chairs,  broken  and  smeared  with 
blood.  We  found  the  knife  all  blood- 
stained and  the  dog  which  had  evidently 
been  killed  while  the"  murderer  was 
escaping. 

"You  dam  fools,"  was  the  comment 
of  the  barkeeper.  "I  kille^  that  dog. 
That's  all  the  murder  that  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  it  was  my  wife  who  was 
raising  thunder  with  her  tongue.  It  was 
her  dog  and  she  was  trying  to  keep  me 
from  killing  the  little  pest." 

I  stopped  and  looked  at  the  cop.  He 
was  also  looking  at  me. 

"Well,"  said  the  minion  of  the  law, 
"I  guess  well  just  call  your  wife  and 
see  how  much  of  this  story  we  can  be- 
lieve." 

A  DRINK  SQUARED  MATTERS 

This  was  done. 

She  came  from  an  adjoining  room, 
and,  take  it  from  me,  she  was  a  sorry 
sight.  Her  dress  was  covered  with  blood 
and  torn  almost  to  slithers.  Her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen  as  if  she  had  had 
the  "weeps"  for  a  week. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  she 
snapped. 

"Did  your  husband  kill  that  dog  back 
there?"  the  cop  asked,  with  what  dignity 
he  could  assume. 

"He  certainly  did,"  she  blubbered, 
and  turned  on  the  hose  again. 

"Was  it  you  who  called  for  help?"  I 
asked. 

"It  surely  was,"  was  her  reply. 

Just   then   the   barkeeper   broke   in: 

"Whatll  you  have  to  drink?" 

I  took  sugar  in  mine.  The  cop  did  the 
same.  We  both  ate  a  clove  and  went  out. 

That's  the  way  it  happened  and  that's 
the  way  I  told  it  to  the  m.  e.  when  I 
was  explaining  why  an  important  inter- 
view had  not  been  brought  up. 

"So  you  thought  a  murder  would 
make  a  better  story  than  that  interview, 
did  you?  Well,  next  time  I  send  you 
after  a  story,  get  it.  If  you  get  off  the 
track  again  it  will  be  back  to  daisy  pick- 
ing for  you." 

And  yet  they  say  there  is  real  humor 
in  being  a  cub  reporter. 

I  have  one  question  to  ask : 

Where  does  the  funny  part  come  in? 
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BLOOM 


The  City  Where 
Things 
Are  Made'' 


BY 
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PREAD  upon  the  sandy  pla- 
teau, crowning  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
about  5000  feet  above  the 
tossing  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
stands  Chihuahua,  the  largest  city  of 
the  state  for  which  it  is  named.  Through 
it  flows  the  sluggish  Ghubisco  and  sur- 
rounding are  fertile  irrigated  wheat- 
fields,  fringed  by  the  mountains  whose 
vast  earth-bound  wealth  has  drawn  as 
a  magnet  men  from  all  points  of  the 
globe.  The  rugged  scenery  is  one  of  the 
locality's  numerous  attractions.  Not  far 
distant  are  the  largest,  richest  mines 
in  the  State — ^the  Santa  Eulalia — ^from 
which  have  been  gathered  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold  and  silver  for  a  period 
of  three  centuries.  All  these  mines  de- 
rive their  food  and  other  supplies  from 
Chihuahua. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  are  seen 
th«  ruins  of  ancient  Chihuahua,  founded 
by  the  pioneering  Franciscan  padres, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  agone, 
beside  the  glistening  serpentine  stream. 
Like  spider  legs  the  burro  trails  lead 
through  these  ruins  in  every  direction 


w 


from  the  city  proper.  About  the  year 
1750  Chihuahua  contained  a  gathering 
of  300,000  souls,  but  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  it  has  diminished  to  the 
present  38,000  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion is  cosmopolitan  in  character. 

The  name  Chihuahua,  when  trans- 
lated, becomes  "the  city  where  things 
are  made,"  designated  thus  as  a  pueblo, 
or  village,  by  the  Indian  tribes  whom 
the  priests  found  settled  there,  and  who 
dug  the  gold  and  in  their  crude  way 
wrought  vessels  and  images. 

Almost  the  entire  city  is  composed 
of  one-story  buildings,  there  being  not 
more  than  a  dozen  over  that  height. 
Many  of  the  structures  in  the  business 
portion  are  of  American  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, and  some  handsome  homes  grace 
the  residence  district,  yet  numbers  of 
quaint,  primitive  dwellings,  called  jacals, 
are  seen,  the  queer  contrasts  forming  an 
interesting  whole. 

CHIHUAHUA  18  A  WEALTHY  CITY 

A  large  number  of  landed  families  of 
the  state  reside  in  Chihuahua  City,  mak- 
ing it  a  we^thy  settlement  in  the  cen- 
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PLAZA  AND  GOVERNORS  PALACE.  GHIMUAHUA 


ter  of  a  rich  raining  territory.  It  has 
an  equable  climate,  being  protected  by 
the  mountains  from  the  heat  of  the 
northern  desert  and  the  winter  winds. 

Among  its  buildings  of  note  are  the 
Theatre  of  Heros,  the  governor's  palace, 
San  Francisco  Cathedral,  the  govern- 
ment mint  and  national  bank,  a  branch 
of  the  one  at  Mexico  City,  the  city  abat- 
toir and  market  house.  The  latter  is  of 
adobe  and  one  story  high.  On  entering, 
the  display  is  astonishing.  Vegetables, 
fish,  crockery,  cheese,  butter,  candy, 
nuts  and  fruit  lie  in  familiar  embrace 
upon  rugs  on  the  floor  or  piled  upon 
stands.  Squalid,  half -clad  children 
wander  in  and  out  while  their  parents 
shrilly  barter  their  respective  wares. 
Near  the  entrance,  squatting  upon  the 
ground,  are  both  men  and  women  con- 
ducting open  air  lunch  stands,  where 
you  can  procure,  while  you  wait,  tamales, 
anchillalas,  tortillas  and  other  savory 
tidbits. 


OLD  CATHEDRAL.  CHIHUAHUA 


The  old  cathedral  was  the  firat  house 
of  worship  built  in  the  city,  and  though 
over  three  himdred  years  of  age,  re- 
mains in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva^ 
tion.  It  was  named  for  it's  founders,  the 
Franciscan  monks. 

The  mint  is  the  most  important  struc- 
ture in  Chihuahua  City,  and  during  the 
surrounding  of  the  city  by  rebel  forces 
in  the  recent  revolutionary  movement,, 
it  caused  the  government  great  uneasi- 
ness, for  the  larger  part  of  the  mon^ 
coined  in  the  republic  is  minted  at  this 
point,  although  the  majority  of  the  new 
Mexican  gold-pieces  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States — at  Philadelphia. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MAGUEY  PLANT 

A  line  of  business  recently  initiated 
near  the  city,  is  the  cultivation  by  irriga- 
tion of  the  maguey  plant,  which  is  a 
natural  growth  of  the  country.  Prom  it 
is  brewed  the  peon's  luxury,  the  intoxi- 
cant, pulque. 

The  plazas,  obtaining  from  the  Span- 
ish style  of  city  building,  are  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  city,  as  is  also  the 
wide  avenue,  bordered  with  royal  syca- 
mores, running  through  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  business  portion  one 
of  the  larger  plazas  is  situated,  cover- 
ing about  two  acres,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  usual  circular  band  pavil- 
lion,  where  thrice  weekly  the  people 
gather  in  the  evenings  to  enjoy  the  ren- 
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ditiou  of  music  of  various  climes,  played 
by  the  military  bands,  in  the  Mexicans' 
inimitably  expressive  'manner.  As  the 
American  encores  the  rousing,  inspiring 
strains  of  ** Dixie"  so  does  the  German, 
Englishman  and  Spaniard  cheer  his 
favorite  melody,  but  the  hilarity  becomes 
general  over  some  of  the  popular  airs. 

A  portion  of  the  old  aqueduct  re- 
mains, along  which  the  city  water  supply 
is  carried  from  a  reservoir  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  covers  several  thousand  feet, 
extending  above  many  of  the  houses,  the 
solid  masonry  appearing  as  strong  as 
though  it  had  been  n^cently  constructed. 
It  represents  one  of  numerous  wonderful 
engineering  feats  accomplished  by  the 
industrious  padres  and  their  Indian  con- 
verts. 

Chihuahua  City  is  a  veritable  show 
place  of  beautiful  monuments  in  which 
the  artistic  invention  of  the  Mexican  is 
manifest.  The  main  thoroughfares,  with 
their  central  electric  car-lines  and  bor- 
derings  of  plants  and  flowers,  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  modernized  cities  of  our 
sister  republic. 

PICTURESQUE  SIGHTS  ARE  ON   EVERY 
STREET 

Along  the  streets  wander  the  typical 
vendors.  Their  sandaled  feet  make  a 
soft  pat-pat  upon  the  cobble  stones. 
Some  cany  baskets  fashioned  of  willow 
twigs,  cane  or  cow-hide,  upon  their 
heads,  while  others  follow  push-carts  or. 


like  the  ancient  wine-sellers,  are  astride 
a  patient  burro  between  two  great  skin 
bags.  Fish,  milk,  bread,  candy  and  fruits 
are  sold  in  this  manner  on  the  street, 
which  is  filled  with  musical  sounds  as 
the  carriers  cry  their  wares  with  a  zest 
and     enunciation     only     the     Mexican 


In  one  of  the  quaint  byways  you  come 
upon  a  stone  church,  it's  aged  towers 
crumbling  away.  The  doorstep,  where 
several  generations  have  trod,  is  covered 
with  verdant  mould,  and  in  the  arched 
doorway  stands  a  typical  wedding  gath- 
ering. 

The  railroad  station,  church  and  mar- 
ket house  are  the  main  congregating 
points  of  the  innumerable  beggars  which 
are  a  striking  feature  of  the  country. 
They  follow  persistently  at  your  heels, 
notwithstanding  y(mr  generosity,  alert 
for  the  ever-exp(»cted  centavos,  heaping 
blessings  upon  your  head. 

The  Mexican  is  imbued  with  the  doc- 
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trine  of  manana,  or  tomorrow,  and  is  a 
strong  believer  in  holidays.  The  women 
are  usually  industrious.  A  large  per- 
centage of  both  men  and  women  are 
illiterate,  uneducated  in  any  line,  but 
with  little  training  become  useful,  com- 
petent workers.  A  racial  characteristic 
is  the  artistic  temperament  and  natural 
ability  to  produce  articles  combining 
beauty  and  artistic  workmanship. 

Chihuahua  is  not  only  an  aged  city 
but  an  historic  one,  where  were  enacted 
deeds  that  immortalized  heroes  long 
passed  away.  On  September  15,  1810, 
the  city  was  swept  by  the  rebellion  lead 


by  a  parish  priest,  Miguel  Hidalgo  Cas- 
tillo, whom  the  King  of  Spain  ordered 
shot  near  the  old  Franciscan  church.  In 
reverent  memory  the  plaza  was  named 
for  him,  and  annual  ceremonies  are  now 
held  in  appreciation  of  his  courageous 
deed. 

On  every  hand  are  visible  war-scarred 
relics  that  relate  thrilling  tales  of  the 
city's  history. 

Though  so  outlying.  Chihuahua  City 
receives  its  quota  of  travelers  attracted 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses  by  its  stir- 
ring history  as  well  as  delightful  cli- 
mate and  other  advantages. 


A  MEXICAN  WEDDING 


A  TRUISM 

A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  at  a  dinner  in  Atlantic  City,  smiled  at  a  guest  who  com- 
plained of  the  outrageously  decollete  dinner  gowns  worn  by  a  young  Pittsburg 
woman. 

'*8he  is  nearly  thirty,"  said  the  guest.  **She  has  been  out  ten  years.  She  ought 
to  have  better  sense  than  to  dress  like  that." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Drexel  Biddle,  with  a  laugh,  **if  you  had  studied 
society  as  carefully  as  I  have,  you'd  know  it's  a  truism  that;  the  longer  a  girl's 
out,  the  farther  out  she  comes." 

DOWN  TO  FINE  POINTS 

Claus  A.  Spreckles  was  talking  about  economics  in  the  sugar  trade. 

**  We  work  very  economically,"  Mr.  Spreckles  said,  **but  we  haven't  got  things 
down  to  such  a  fine  point  as  some  folks  would  have  you  believe.  We  are  not 
quite  so  economical,  in  fact,  as  the  lady  with  the  pet  cat. 

'*A  lady  who  owned  a  tortoise-shell  cat  called  her  grocer  up  one  morning  and 
gave  her  usual  economical  order — an  order  for  dried  beans,  hominy,  yesterday's 
bread  and  so  forth — and  she  concluded  with  a  request  for  one  cent's  worth  of  cat's 
meat. 

**The  grocer  sighed,  for  this  order  would  have  to  be  delivered  three  miles  away 
— but,  as  he  was  entering  the  items  in  his  order  book,  the  lady  called  him  up  again. 

'*  'Mr.  Sands,'  she  said,  *oh,  Mr.  Sands  I' 

'*  'Yes,  madame?' 

"  *Mr.  Sands,  I  want  to  cancel  that  order  for  cat's  meat.  The  cat  just  caught 
a  bird.'  "  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 


The  Basis 
For  Panama  Canal 

Tolls 

By  SHERWIN  R.  MILLS 

Author  of  **HiMtling  Along  the  Big  Ditch.**  **Tho  Mutiny  at  Juarez,**  Etc. 


N  an  article  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  North  American 
Review,  Emory  B.  Johnson, 
professor  of  transportation 
and  commerce  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Penn^lvania,  considers  the  ex- 
tent of  traffic  which  may  be  expected 
for  the  Panama  Canal  when  it  is  opened. 
He  writes  with  authority  as  a  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  from 
1899  to  1904,  and  as  the  man  who  was 
appointed  last  year  by  President  Taft 
to  make  a  special  report  on  canal  traffic 
and  tolls. 

He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  this 
country  should  regulate  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
the  requisite  amoxmt  of  revenue  with  as 
little  restriction  on  commerce  as  possi- 
ble, and  he  holds  that  the  canal  should 
earn  $15,250,000  a  year  in  order  to  pay 
the  interest  on  $375,000,000  it  cost  to 
build  it,  $3,500,000  for  its  annual  main- 
tenance and  operation  and  $500,000  for 
the  government  of  the  canal  zone. 

He  then  gives  a  table  (next  page)  of 
the  shipping  that  in  1909-10  would  have 
used  the  canal  if  it  had  been  opened : 

Analyzing  these  figures.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  only  11.4  per  cent  of  the  traf- 
fic based  from  one  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other  by  Cape  Horn,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  and  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  foreign  countries  accounted 
for  32  per  cent  of  the  total.  Commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  supplied  38  per  cent  of 
the  traffic,  which  might  have  used  the 


canal,  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
alone  with  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  would  have  supplied  ono-sixth' 
of  the  total  traffic  through  the  canal 
in  1910.  ; 

As  the  canal  will  not  be  open  until! 
1915,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  these  fig- 
ures by  the  growth  in  trade  that  is  to  be; 
anticipated.  Dr.  Johnson  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  1915,  ships  with  a  to- 
tal net  register  of  10,500,000  tons  should 
pass  through  the  canal. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  traffic, 
which  will  use  the  new  waterway,  Dr. 
Johnson  says  there  are  two  important 
factors  outside  of  actual  distance  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  be  considered. 
One  of  these  is  the  tolls  to  be  charged 
and  the  other  the  cost  of  coal  on  the 
Panama  route  as  compared  with  other 
routes.  Then  he  divides  the  traffic 
which  is  for  geographical  reasons  likely 
to  use  the  canal  from  that  which  has  for 
the  same  reasons  a  choice  between  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Canal.    He  says: 

**The  Panama  route  will  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  traffic  of  Hawaii  and  of 
the  west  coast  of  North  and  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  a  smaill 
part  of  the  trade  qf  Southern  Chile,  but 
it  so  happens  that  the  marginal  traffic 
for  which  the  Panama  Canal  must  com- 
pete with  other  routes  is  of  exceptional- 
ly large  tonnage  and  value,  comprising 
the  major  share  of  the  commerce  of  Pa- 
cific A^ia  and  of  Australia.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  trade  for  which  the  Pan- 
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Total  En- 
Total  Total         trances  and 
Entrances.       Clearances.     Clearances. 
Europe,  with  Western  South  America  1,553,887          1,594,513        3,148,400 
Western  Central  America  and  Pacific 

Mexico 80,788  118,714  199,502 

Pacific  United  States,  British  Colum- 
bia and  Hawaii 419,865  269,853  689,718 

Pacific  United  States  via  Suez  Canal       (1)  (1)  158,000 

Oriental  countri^  east  of  Singapore 

and  Oceania 618,704  555,881        1,174,585 

Eastern    United    States    coast,    with 

Western    South    America,    Pacific 

Mexico  and  Hawaii 300,909  166,686  467,595 

Pacific  coast    of    United  States   (via 

Cape  Horn) 117,311  55,344  172,655 

Pacific  coast   of   United   States   and 

Hawaii     (via     American-Hawaiian 

8.  8.  Co.) 181,713  181,713  363,426 

Oriental  countries  east  of  Singapore 

and  Oceania 600,000  900,000        1,500,000 

Panama  traffic  158,558  259,932  418,490 

Eastern  Canada,  with  Alaska,  Chile 

and  Australia 13,410  22,248  35,658 

Total 4,045,145  4,124.884        8,328,029 

(1)   Not  separable  into  entrances  and  clearances. 


ama  route  has  a  monopoly  will  comprise 
the  larger  share  of  the  canal's  tonnage, 
but  the  marginal  traffic  is  a  prize  so  well 
worth  competing  for  that  it  should  bo 
given  careful  consideration  in  fixing  the 
tolls  to  be  charged  at  Panama.  The  vol- 
ume of  traffic  and  the  commercial  use- 
fulness of  the  canal,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nue obtained  from  its  operation,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  transit  dues. '  * 

A  toll  of  $1  a  ton,  the  writer  said, 
would  probably  be  sufficient  to  divert 
the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
central  district  of  Chile  to  the  Straits 
of  MageDan,  were  it  not  that  vessels  en- 
gaged in  that  trade  would  want  the  coast 
trade  of  South  America  on  their  way. 
Moreover,  the  Panama  route  would  offer 
opportunities  to  buy  coal  so  much  more 
cheaply  on  the  isthmus  or  in  the  West 
Indies  than  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  that  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  fuel  would  probably  be  equal  to  a 
half,  or  even  more  than  half,  of  the  canal 
tolls. 

The  canal,  under  any  tolls  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  impose,  will  probably 
obtain  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Australia 


and  New  Zealand,  but  for  the  European 
trade  with  Australasia,  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieves that  the  Panama  Canal  will  have 
strong  competition  from  the  Suez  Canal 
for  fast  steamships,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  ordinary  freight  vessels. 
Still,  if  the  Panama  tolls  are  kept  lower 
than  those  of  the  Suez  Canal,  some  of 
this  trade  should  be  captured,  he  thinks. 
Of  the  trade  with  the  Far  East,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  this  to  say : 

**The  Panama  and  Suez  routes  will  be 
active  rivals  in  the  rich  traffic  field  east 
and  north  of  Singapore.  The  line  con- 
necting points  equally  distant  from  New 
York  by  way  of  the  opposing  canal 
routes  run  through  Hongkong  and  Ma- 
nila. To  the  north,  and  east  of  those 
cities  the  distance  and  time  advantage  is 
with  the  Panama  route  for  trade  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  south  and  west  of  Hongkong  and 
Manila  the  Suez  route  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage. There  will  be  some  traffic 
from  places  north  and  east  of  Hongkong 
and  Manila  that  will  be  taken  to  New 
York  and  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Suez.  It  is  equally 
true  that  vessels  will  start  from  pointo 
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west  of  Hongkong  and  Manila  and  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  Panama  to  New  York. 
There  will  be  an  overlapping  of  routes 
between  Singapore  and  Yokohama." 

ROUTE  TO  THE  ORIENT  DEPENDS  ON 
TOLLS 

Dr.  Johnson  considers  that  any  traf- 
fice  between  Europe  and  Japan,  China 
or  the  Philippines  by  way  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  will  be  attracted  because  the 
tolls  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Suez 
Canal  or  because  of  cheaper  coal,  and 
he  suggests  that  the  tolls  on  the  new 
canal  be  adjusted  to  try  to  gain  some  of 
this  trade.  In  1910  there  was  12,000,000 
net  tons  of  it,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
thing,  he  thinks,  if  the  Panama  Canal 
could  obtain  20  or  even  10  per  cent  of 
this. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  price  of 
coal,  Dr.  Johnson  points  out  that  the 
government  could  sell  and  make  a  profit 
out  of  coal  at  the  Panama  Canal  at  $5 
a  ton,  whereas  it  costs  $6  a  ton  at  Suez, 
and  he  gives  this  illustration  of  what 
this  would  mean : 

"In  1911  a  freight  vessel  of  about 
3,000  tons  net  register,  British  measure- 
ment, which  made  a  round  trip  from 
New  York  through  the  Suez  Canal  to 
the  Philippines  and  back,  paid  $20,868 
for  coal.  Had  the  same  vessel  been  taken 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  by  waj 
of  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama  to  Ma- 
nila and  back  by  the  same  route,  its  coal 
bill  would  have  been  $18,222." 

As  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  charged 
will  dei>end  largely  on  the  increase  in 
the  tonnage  using  the  Panama  Canal, 
Dr,  Johnson  calculates  that  it  will  be 
a  conservative  estimate  to  expect  an  in- 
crease every  decade  of  60  per  cent.  This 
will  bring  the  traffic  of  1925  up  to  17,- 
000,000  tons  net  register,  which  though 
a  large  figure,  will  be  considerably  less 
than  the  expected  traffic  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal  traffic  in 
1915  should  be  20,000,000  and  in  1925, 
35,000,000  tons. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Johnson  takes  up 
the  question  of  free  passages  for  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  ^e  canal  to  vessels  owned  by 
railroad  companies.  He  has  this  to  say 
of  these  problems: 

"The  coastwise  steamship  interests 
and  many  persons  who  are  unselfish  ad- 
vocates of  government  aid  to  American 


shipping  are  urging  the  United  States 
to  allow  American  ships  to  use  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  without  payment  of  tolls.  It 
is  recognized  that  the  exemption  of  our 
shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
from  the  payment  of  Panama  tolls  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  this  and  our  treaties  with 
other  nations  than  Qreat  Britain  make 
it  possible  to  exempt  our  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  the  payment  of  Panama  Canal 
tolls. 

A  SUBSIDY  OF   DOUBTFUL   ADVISA- 
BILITY 

**It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
United  States  could  pay  to  American 
ships  using  the  canal  a  subsidy  equal  to 
the  tolls  collected  for  the  use  of  the  wa- 
terway. The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is, 
however,  subject  to  serious  question.  Our 
coastwise  trade  is  open  only  to  American 
ships.  The  Panama  Canal  will  greatly 
increase  the  demand  for  our  vessels,  and 
will  thus  be  of  great  benefit  to  .the  ship- 
building and  coastwise  shipping  inter- 
ests. There  is  need  for  government  aid 
to  our  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  but  the  exemption  or  remission  of 
Panama  tolls  on  our  shipping  registered 
for  the  foreign  trade  would  be  of  no  ap- 
preciable assistance.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  wiser  for  the  United  States 
to  collect  the  same  tolls  from  all  ships, 
American  or  foreign,  and  to  adopt  effec- 
tive measures  for  the  promotion  of  the 
American  marine. 

'*It  is  feared  by  many  people  that  if 
the  railroad  companies  are  permitted  to 
own  or  control  vessels  using  the  Panama 
Canal  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible 
for  steamship  companies  independent  of 
railroad  affiliation  to  engage  in  success- 
ful competition  with  the  lines  under  rail- 
road control.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
United  States  must  either  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  canal  by  vessels  under  railroad 
control  or  must  so  regulate  carriers  using 
the  Panama  Canal  as  to  prevent  railroad 
lines  from  monopolizing  or  limiting  the 
traffic  carried  between  our  two  sea- 
boards. Probably  regulation  will  be 
wiser  than  limitation  of  traffic. 

**It   is    imperative    that   the    United 
States    government    should    have    full 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  rail  and  wa- 
ter carriers.    The  business  should  be  car-^ 
ried  on  publicly,  and  not  secretly.    Rail- 
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and  water  lines  should  be  required  to 
make  physical  connection,  and  should  be 
obliged  to  exchange  traffic  with  each 
other  without  unfair  discrimination  as 
between  carriers  or  shippers.  It  will 
also  be  found  wise  for  the  government  to 
keep  informed  regarding  the  relation  of 
steamship  lines  with  each  other,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  combining  to  re- 


strict services  or  to  raise  rates.  It  will 
probably  not  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  government  actually  to  regulate 
the  rates  of  steamship  lines,  but  it  is, 
however,  advisable  for  the  government 
to  adopt  without  delay  the  policy  of  re- 
quiring publicity  in  the  services  and 
charges  of  carriers  by  water  as  well  as  of 
carriers  by  rail." 


Sleepy   Time 

By  FRANCES  McMINDS 


When  it's  gettin'  long  toward  bedtime 

An'  the  shadows  'gin  to  creep; 
When  I'm  'ist  a  little  tired, 

But  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep, 
Then  I  snuggle  up  to  daddy 

An'  he  takes  me  on  his  knee 
An'  I  feel  so  nice  an'  comfy, 

While  he  rocks  an'  sings  to  me. 

My  own  daddy's  lap's  the  bestest 

Place  to  cuddle  up  an'  rest, 
With  his  arm  so  close  around  me 

An'  my  head  upon  his  breast; 
An'  he  tells  me  boo'ful  stories 

'Bout  when  he  was  little,  too, 
While  I  sit  so  still  an'  listen, 

'Cause  I  know  they're  always  true. 

Then  my  mother  comes  in  softly 

An'  she  says:  "It's  time  for  bed," 
An'  I  nestle  down  the  closer 

While  I  try  to  hide  my  head. 
But  my  daddy  laughs  and  lifts  me 

As  he  gets  up  from  his  chair — 
An'  the  place  so  warm  and  cuddly 

In  his  lap,  it  isn't  there! 

Then  he  says:  *'6o  on  with  mother, 

For  the  sandman's  somewhere  near." 
An'  I  know  I'm  gettin'  sleepy, 

'Cause  my  eyes  feel  kind  of  queer — 
So  I  say  good-night,  an'  kiss  him. 

An'  I  say  my  prayers,  you  see, 
'1st  to  tell  the  Lord  I'm  thankful 

'At  my  daddy  'longs  to  me. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  PRKCKDINQ  INSTALLMKNTS.* 

Dr.  Adams  lioFadden,  a  N«w  York  phr«lciaii,  back  In  the  thirties,  tells  the  mtary.  Ha  embarks 
OB  ths  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  MozioOp  bein«:  bound  for  Mexico  City  an  bu«lite«Q.  Ob  board*  be  meeta 
Oayfstn  SandravUle,  an  old  sea-doff,  formerty  a  bucce^neer,  and  hie  dauj^htefj  isve.  The  nhip  im 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  ooast,  ajia  o&  &n  iin  pro  vised  raft  the  three  find  themselvea  &dHft 
Captain  SaadravfUe  falls  oTerboerd  and  Is  devourod  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  pb^siciiaD  ass 
finally  oast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaohJng  th«  mainijind  after  many  vicLKsltudea*  their  only 
possession  heina  a  map  of  treasure  sxipposediy  burted  in  Mexico,  left  Kve  by  het  father. 

After  a  trjing  journey  toward  HatamoroH,  nrhcn  neai-Jy  exhaiuited  they  run  Into  a  detachment 
of  Mexlwin  oayalry  commanded  by  Captain  Zaoacetas,  and  having  !n  attendaoce  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  personal  staff  of  Gtoneral  Santa  Anna  Eve  becom«<8  IN  of  fever  and  Captain  Cordova's  life 
is  saTSd  hy  Dr.  MoFadden  after  beins  hUlen  by  a  venomous  spake.  Both  the  captaJn  and  !^:ve  arm 
hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  girl  Ls  placed  under  the  oare  of  a  kindly  old  la<ly  Madame  Ttae^ 
rose.  Already  rumbliaps  of  the  approachiTij?  revolution  in  TexiLs  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFaddea 
sains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument  Captain  Cordova  hti^na  to  monopoUie  the 
attentions  of  Sre  after  her  recovery,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  doctor,  who  \9  lust  DegLnning 
to  realiae  that  he  loves  her  himself.  Eve  unwitttng-ly  acquaints  the  captain  with  the  tlndtag  of 
her  father's  treasure  map,  and  the  Spaniard  beoomea  Lmm«tllate1y  absorbed  in  11— with  ulterior 
motives,  the  doctor  suspects. 

Captain  Cordova  proposes  to  Bve  and  is  repulsed.  Later  Dr.  HcFadden  wins  her  consent  to  be 
his  wife.  About  this  time  new  rumors  of  the  Revolution  begin  to  reach  Matamoros.  It  is  during 
the  excitement  of  a  "rally**  on  the  plasa  that  Madame  Therese's  little_peon  maid  acquaints  Dr. 
McFadden  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  both  the  Madame  and  Bve  have  disappeared. 

Madame  Therese  is  finally  found  in  a  precarious  condition  by  Captain  Sacaoetas,  and  dies  be- 
fore she  can  explain  the  mystery  of  Eve's  disappearance.  McFadden  is  in  despair,  and  Harding 
and  Hilton,  an  Bniriishman  and  an  American,  take  up  their  residence  with  him.  He  finally  ro- 
oelves  a  note  from  sve,  asking  that  he  follow  instructions  of  the  bearer,  a  Frenchman.  Acting 
against  the  advice  .of  his  friends,  Harding  and  Hilton,  he  takes  a  bag  of  gold  to  a  rendesvous,  only 
to  be  hit  over  the  head  and  rendered  unconscious.  Recovering  he  trails  suspicious  characters  to  a 
deserted  hut,  but  in  his  eagerness  leans  too  heavily  on  the  door  and  is  precipitated  among  his  ene- 
■ilee. 

McFadden  is  captured  and  imprisoned,  but  is  released  on  demand  of  Hilton,  who  protests  €■ 


behalf,  both  of  the  Ehiglish  and  American  governments.    On  parole,  he  leaves  to  appear  before 

Santa  Anna,  and  to  go  thence  to  San  Antonio,  whei  

is  held  prisoner  by'  the  people  of  Captain  Cordova. 


thence  to  San  Antonio,  where,  he  has  learned  from  Father  Andrade,  Dve 


CHAPTER  XII. 

At  San  Antonio  Db  Bbxar. 

"The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother 
than  butter,  but  war  was  in  his  heart;  his 
words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they 
drawn  swords." 

T  was  in  the  latter  days  of 
January  that  we  left  the  city 
of  Matamoros  on  our  two 
hundred-mile  march  to  La- 
redo. There  were  twenty 
cavalrymen  in  the  troop  under  Major 
Valdes,  all  well  mounted.    We  passed 


up  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  pausng 
only  for  refreshment  and  rest,  until  on 
the  twelfth  day  we  crossed  the  Bio 
Grande  and  entered  the  town  of  Lare- 
do, which  was  literally  swarming  with 
troops.  Its  streets  were  blocked  with 
wagon  trains,  artillery,  military  sup- 
plies and  stores  of  every  description.  Its 
outskirts  were  occupied  by  a  vast  en- 
campment which  swept  around  in  a 
great  crescent,  its  two  horns  resting  on 
the  river  bank,  one  to  the  east  and  oiie 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  There  were 
probably  four  thousand  men  bivouaeed 
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about  this  village,  and  its  market-place 
was  thronged  from  morning  till  night 
with  the  ill-clad,  poorly-armed,  con- 
script soldiery  of  the  Napoleon  of  the 
West. 

Santa  Anna  himself  had  left  Laredo 
on  the  day  preceding  our  arrival  with 
the  second  division  of  his  army  of  in- 
vasion on  his  march  to  Bexar.  When 
Major  Valdez  informed  General  Rami- 
rez of  our  presence,  he  was  ordered  to 
follow,  and  if  possible  overtake  the  presi- 
dent. 

After  resting  our  jaded  horses  for 
three  days  we  began  our  journey  into 
the  north  over  the  great  desert-prairie. 
The  barrenness  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  with  its  consequent 
scarcity  of  provender,  retarded  our  pro- 
gress not  a  little,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  fifteenth  day  that  we  first  caught 
sight  of  the  dust  clouds  which  hovered 
above  the  tramping  regiments  of  Santa 
Anna's  division. 

The  next  day  we  came  up  with  the 
rear  guard  and  rode  along  the  flank  of 
the  straggling  column.  The  soldiers 
were  weary  and  footsore,  for  the  dicta- 
tor had  pushed  them  impatiently  across 
the  desolate  region.  They  gazed  at  us 
with  hungry  and  envious  eyes  as  we  trot- 
ted past  their  perspiring  ranks. 

About  noon  we  came  up  with  the  van 
and  were  ordered  to  fall  in  behind  the 
troop  of  cavalry  which  was  escorting  the 
president.  In  this  formation  we  pro- 
ceeded until  two  o'clock,  when  the  entire 
division  was  halted  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  creek  to  make  camp  for  the  night. 
On  reporting  his  arrival  Major  Valdez 
was  ordered  to  bring  me  before  Santa 
Anna  that  evening,  and  a  little  after 
sunset  I  was  taken  to  headquarters  for 
my  first  interview  with  this  uncrowned 
king. 

Santa  Anna  was  sitting  in  front  of  his 
tent  surrounded  by  his  glittering  staff, 
among  whom  were  Generals  Castrillon, 
Amador  and  Martin  Perfecto  De  Cos — 
the  latter  being  the  president's  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  commander  who  had  sur- 
rendered San  Antonio  to  the  Texans, 
who  had  given  his  word  of  honor  as  a 
soldier  never  to  re-enter  the  province 
with  arms.  There  was  also  present  Colo- 
nel Juan  N.  Almonte,  the  president's 
secretary,  and  a  natural  son  of  the  fa- 
mous patriot-priest,  General  Morelos. 

Major  Valdez  advanced  with  me  to  a 


position  directly  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dent, saluted  and  said: 

**Your  excellency,  in  compliance  with 
your  orders,  I  have  brought  before  you 
Doctor  Adams  McFadden,  who  was  ar- 
rested sometime  ago  in  Matamoros  on 
charges  of  being  a  spy  of  the  Texas 
rebels,  and  whose  trial  before  a  court 
martial  was  protested  by  an  attache  of 
the  British  Legation  in  behalf  of  the 
American  government,  the  prisoner 
claiming  to  be  an  American  citizen, 
which  protest  was  allowed  by  the  court, 
and  the  case  referred  to  your  excdlen- 

cy." 

The  president  scrutinized  me  for  some 
seconds  without  making  any  reply.  He 
was  a  medium-sized  man  and  he  sat  very 
stiff  and  erect  on  his  camp  stooL  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
command  men.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
personal  beauty  of  this  dictator,  for  I 
had  expected  to  see  a  hard,  cruel  and 
unpleasant  face.  I  think  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I 
ever  saw.  His  countenance  was  that  of 
a  musician,  an  artist,  a  romancer,  rather 
than  of  the  stem  and  unbending  despot 
which  his  reputation  declared  him  to  be. 
His  shapely  chin,  his  thin  compressed 
lips,  his  dreamy,  speculative  eyes  and 
his  high,  smooth  brow,  bespoke  aesthetic 
temperament  and  an  eager,  ambitious 
soul.  The  only  feature  of  his  counte- 
nance which  would  in  any  way  indicate 
his  character  to  be  cruel  and  vindietive 
was  his  long,  flaring  no^  with  its  promi- 
nent nostrils.  I  must  confess  that  his 
searching  gaze  made  me  feel  somewhat 
uncomfortable. 

After  dismissing  Major  Valdez  with  a 
curt  acknowledgement,  Santa  Anna  ad- 
dressed me : 

**  Doctor  McFadden,  you  are  haled  be- 
fore me  on  a  serious  charge.  This  charge 
you  have  not  answered,  as  yet,  having 
only  postponed  the  hearing  by  claiming 
lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court  mar- 
tial which  was  convened  for  your  trial 
While  I  am  not  prepared  to  hear  your 
case  in  full  at  this  time,  I  should  be  glad 
to  listen  to  anything  you  have  to  say 
relative  to  the  charge  made  against  yoo. 
I  am  disposed  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  thfa 
matter,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  shall 
receive  every  consideration  at  my  handa 
Above  all,  it  is  my  dearest  ambition  to 
be  thought  of  by  my  contemporaries  as 
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a  humane  man.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  make  such  denial,  or  at 
least  establish  such  extenuating  circum- 
stances that  it  will  be  my  pleasant  privi- 
lege to  dismiss  the  accusation  which  has 
been  made  against  you.  On  the  other 
hand  should  you  fail  in  either  of  these 
respects,  it  is  my  most  disagreeable  duty 
to  inform  you  that  while  my  inner  nature 
shrinks  at  the  thought  of  such  an  un- 
pleasant task,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
administer  punishment  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  recent  national  decrees 
with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar." 

''Your  excellency,"  I  replied,  **my 
only  course  in  compliance  with  truth  is 
to  make  a  sweeping  denial  of  the  charges 
against  me  and  to  present  you  with  this 
letter  of  introduction,  which  letter  was 
taken  from  me  by  force  while  I  was  con- 
fined in  a  cell  at  Matamoros,  and  which 
I  was  only  able  to  regain  through  a  per- 
emptory demand  of  the  military  attache 
of  the  British  Embassy. ' ' 

Santa  Anna  took  the  letter  which  I 
extended  to  him,  broke  its  seal  and 
glanced  over  its  contents.  It  was  in 
English  and  he  could  not  read  it,  so 
passed  it  to  Colonel  Almonte  to  trans- 
late, which  the  latter  did  in  an  under- 
tone. When  the  translation  was  com- 
plete Santa  Anna  commanded  Colonel 
Almonte  to  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the 
assembled  officers.    It  ran  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  5th,  1835. 
To  His  Bxcellency  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna,  President  of  Mexico: 

Dear  Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  to  the  end  of  requesting  your  good  of- 
fices in  behalf  of  the  bearer.  Doctor  Adams 
McFadden,  who  is  well  known  to  me,  and 
who,  I  can  assure  your  excellency,  is  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  a  physician  of  ability. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  him  to 
your  protection  and  guidance. 

His  father,  the  late  Colonel  Quincy  Mc 
Fadden,  who  for  many  years  was  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  United  States  at  vari- 
ous posts,  among  them  the  city  of  Mexico, 
waa  a  close,  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  man 
whose  sterling  qualities  I  much  admired  and 
esteemed.  I  am  convinced  that  his  son  has 
inherited  those  noble  characteristics  in 
which  he  excelled,  and  I  shall,  sir,  esteem 
it  a  personal  favor  if  you  will  accord  to  this 
young  man  such  courtesy  as  his  purpose  in 
visiting  you  would  seem  to  Justify. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

**I  believe,"  said  the  president,  when 
the  reading  of  this  letter  had  been 
finished,  "that  you  have  another  letter 


of  introduction  addressed  to  our  friend, 
Sam  Houston.  We  should  be  very  glad 
to  read  that  also  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion.'' 

**None  in  the  least,"  I  said.  **It  has 
already  been  read  by  some  of  your  of- 
ficerS;  and  I  shall  be  more  than  pleased 
for  your  excellency  to  become  familiar 
with  its  contents,  for  I  know  that  yov 
will  then  understand  how  flimsy  are  the 
charges  against  me,  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  letter  was  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  were  made." 

This  letter  was  worded  exactly  like 
the  one  previously  recorded.  There  was 
ndt  so  much  as  the  difference  of  a  punc- 
tuation mark,  and  so  far  as  appearances 
went  they  might  have  been  hectographed 
from  the  same  copy. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  A  great  fire 
had  been  kindled  on  our  right,  and  the 
faces  and  forms  of  Santa  Anna  and  his 
staff  showed  strangely  in  the  lights  and 
shadows  cast  by  its  glairing  light.  It  was 
a  weird  scene.  Against  the  blackness  of 
the  night  showed  the  fly  of  the  tent  with 
curtains  drawn  back,  and  in  front  of  it 
sat  half-outlined  men.  The  picture  was 
in  patches.  Here  and  there  was  a  leg, 
an  arm,  or  the  side  of  a  face  with  its  sin- 
gle eye,  all  lurid  in  the  red  light  of  the 
fire,  while  the  glitter  of  weapons,  the 
sheen  of  gold  lace,  heightened  the  som- 
ber colors  and  relieved  the  grim  monot- 
ony of  red  and  black. 

**Have  you  ever  been  in  Texas  be- 
fore!" The  president  was  addressing 
me. 

**No,  your  excellency." 

**Do  you  know  Sam  Houston  or  any 
other  of  the  Texas  leaders  t" 

'*No,  your  excellency." 

**How  did  you  come  to  be  in  this  part 
of  the  country?" 

I  told  him  briefly  of  my  adventures 
since  leaving  New  York;  of  my  life  in 
Matamoros,  of  the  disappearance  of  Miss 
Sandraville  and  old  Madame  Therese, 
and  of  my  strange  encounter  with  Cap- 
tain Cordova  and  his  three  companions 
in  the  old  house.  To  all  this  the  dictator 
gave  careful  attention,  and  when  I  had 
quite  finished,  said : 

**  Yours  is  a  strange  tale.  Doctor  Mc- 
Fadden, a  tale  that  might  have  been 
written  by  Cervante  himself.  I  wonder 
that  you  live  to  tell  me  of  it.  I  know 
Captain  Cordova  very  well;  in  fact,  he 
has  acted  as  my  aide-de-camp  on  several 
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occasions  and  I  do  not  understand  the 
significance  of  his  conduct.  I  can  not 
believe  he  would  bring  such  a  serious 
charge  against  anyone  without  due  prov- 
ocation, especially  a  man  of  your  repu- 
tation and  distinguished  qualities.  I 
shall  summon  him  before  me,  at  which 
time  I  will  give  you  a  regular  hearing, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  will  release  your 
bondsmen,  requiring  no  guarantee  of 
your  appearance  when  I  shall  call  you 
before  me,  save  your  pledged  word  of 
honor.  I  will  instruct  Major  Valdez  to 
make  you  comfortable  and  treat  you  with 
all  consideration.  Nominally  you  are 
free,  but  of  course,  under  the  conditions, 
yo«  must  consider  yourself  a  prisoner. 
You  will  not  leave  the  camp  without 
permission  of  Major  Valdez  and  in  all 
things  you  will  consider  him  your  con- 
stable. I  presume  under  these  circum- 
stances you  are  willing  to  give  me  your 
word  that  you  will  make  no  attempt  to 
escape,  will  remain  with  my  army,  and 
within  eaify  reach  until  such  time  as  I 
may  find  it  convenient  to  bring  both 
yourself  and  Captain  Cordova  before 
me/' 

*'I  give  you  my  word  gladly,''  I  an- 
swered. And  with  that  the  matter  was 
closed.  I  returned  to  my  quarters  to 
find  Hilton  and  tell  him  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

*' Deuced  queer  the  old  chappy  didn't 
let  you  off  altogether,  dear  boy,"  said 
Hilton,  when  I  had  finished  the  recital 
of  my  interview.  ** Don't  understand 
what  he  is  detaining  you  for,  you  know. 
There  isn't  a  scintilla  of  proof  against 
you,  you  know,  yet  he  tells  you  to  con- 
sider yourself  a  prisoner.  By  jove,  that 
looks  beastly  queer  to  me,  it  does,  really. 
Can't  tell  what  that  blooming  chap  will 
do  next,  you  know.  He  probably  knew 
more  about  yourself  than  you  did,  be- 
fore you  ever  said  a  word  to  him.  Very 
secretive  old  chappy,  Santa  Anna. 
Never  lets  his  right  hand  knovr  what  his 
left  is  doing,  and  sometimes,  you  know, 
I  think  his  right  hand  wouldn't  care  to 
know,  really.  Wonder  if  Cordova  is  a 
protege  of  his?  Must  find  out — old 
chappy  will  do  anything  for  his  friends 
— I  think  I  will  whisper  in  his  little  ear 
en  la  rtumarui  and  see  what  I  can  dis- 
cover." 

'*I  think  Santa  Anna  was  very  fair," 
I  replied.  *'I  don't  see  how  ho  could 
well  do  differently  than  he  did.     If  he 


had  dismissed  me  without  further  ado  it 
would  have  placed  one  of  his  officers  in 
a  most  embarrassing  positicm  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  defend  himself. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  will  turn  out  any 
better  so  far  as  Cordova  is  concerned, 
but  it  places  Santa  Anna  in  an  impartial 
light.  Frankly,  Hilton,  I  was  very  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  president  of 
Mexico." 

'*Well,  dear  boy,  you  mustn't  go  too 
strong  on  first  impressions  with  this 
Mexican,  really.  If  you  're  anything  like 
me  you  will  have  a  first  impression  of 
him  every  fifteen  minutes  for  the  entire 
time  you  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  his 
countenance.  Been  with  him  off  and 
on  for  three  years,  and  don't  know  him 
any  better  than  the  first  time  we  met. 
One  day  I  think  he  is  an  angel  and  the 
next  I  think  he  is  the  other  thing.  One 
thing  certain,  that  old  chappy  is  an 
original  one,  all  right." 

The  next  day  the  division  took  up  its 
march  toward  San  Antonio,  at  which 
place  we  arrived  on  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1836.  The  little  town  of  Bexar  was 
an  anhed  camp,  bristling  with  cannon 
and  cut  through  and  through  with  ai- 
trenchments  and  earthworks.  The  firs( 
division  of  Santa  Anna's  army,  which 
had  arrived  two  days  previoudy,  had 
driven  the  little  garrison  into  the  Alamo, 
a  small  mission  converted  into  a  fortress, 
about  four  hxmdred  yards  east  of  the 
town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  com- 
pany with  Major  Valdez,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion, I  rode  around  the  fortress  of  the 
Alamo  as  well  as  the  Mexican  works 
which  were  now  being  thrown  up  in  ear- 
nest at  the  order  of  Santa  Anna. 

The  Alamo  was  a  walled-in  area,  per- 
haps three  acres  in  extent,  with  an  old 
dilapidated  church  at  its  southeast  cor- 
ner. Beginning  at  the  comer  of  the 
church  its  south  frcmt  consisted  of  a 
wooden  pallisade,  a  great  gate,  a  long 
barracks,  and  a  short  wall  which  joined 
the  west  front.  The  latter  consisted  of  a 
wall  some  eight  feet  high,  running  due 
north  and  south  for  four  or  five  hundred 
feet.  The  wall  then  turned  and  ran 
east  for  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
thence  south  for  possibly  one  hundred 
feet,  then  east  again  for  one  hundred 
feet,  and  then  south  to  the  comer  of  the 
church.  Thus  the  fortress  was  in  the 
form  of  two  parallelograms  laid  side  by 
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side,  the  one  to  the  west  much  larger 
than  the  one  to  the  east  and  about  fifty 
yards  wide  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long  from 
north  to  south.  This  was  called  the 
great  area.  The  one  to  the  east  was 
called  the  small  area,  being  about  thirty 
yards  wide  from  east  to  west  and  sixty 
yards  long  from  north  to  south.  On  the 
line  between  these  two  areas,  and  sepa- 
rating the  one  from  the  other,  was  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  eighteen  feet  wide 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
which  was  used  by  the  garrison  as  a  bar- 
racks. There  were  a  few  other  buildings 
in  the  enclosure,  some  of  them  near  the 
west  wall  of  the  great  area,  and  the  bar- 
racks along  the  south  front,  as  I  have 
said.  The  barracks  was  one  hundred  feet 
long,  I  should  judge.  The  church  stood 
at  tiie  southeast  comer  of  the  small  area 
and  was  not  included  in  it,  but  pro- 
jected in  both  directions.  Thus  was 
formed  a  little  nook  between  the  church 
and  the  projection  of  the  great  area 
which  was  enclosed  on  its  south  exposure 
by  the  wooden  pallisade.  Pour  cannon 
were  mounted  on  wooden  platforms 
above  this  pallisade  and  commanded  the 
south  approach.  Cannon  were  also 
mounted  on  the  barracks  and  the  south 
wall  farther  to  the  west  and  there  were 
several  others  about  the  walls  of  the 
great  area  pointing  both  west  and  north ; 
besides  which  there  were  three  in  the 
church  which  commanded  the  north  and 
east  approaches. 

The  Mexicans  had  mounted  batteries 
averaging  some  eight  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  fort  to  the  south,  west, 
northwest,  northeast  and  east,  and  a 
destdtory  firing  was  kept  up  between 
these  and  the  garrison  during  the  suc- 
.ceeding  days. 

My  morning's  ride  gave  me  no  pleas- 
ure. Behind  the  guns  of  that  dilapi- 
dated mission  stood  a  gallant  band  of 
my  countrymen — ^my  people — ^men  who 
had  been  reared  amid  the  same  sur- 
roundings as  myself,  whose  ancestry, 
traditions  and  ideals  were  in  common 
with  my  own ;  men  who  had  been  taught 
to  revere  liberty,  equality  and  justice  as 
I  had  been  taught.  They  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish language — so  did  I;  they  believed 
in  constitutional  government — so  did  I; 
they  respected  religious  liberty — so  did 
I ;  they  were  trying  to  throw  down  des- 
potism and  tyranny  as  their  fathers  had 


done  before  them,  and  I  was  not  with 
them.  They  were  my  kindred  by  every 
tie  of  blood,  birth,  temperament  and 
training.  They  were  my  brethren,  blood 
of  my  blood  and  bone  of  my  bone. 
Against  this  noble  little  group  of  pa^ 
triots  was  arrayed,  what?  A  rabble,  a 
mob,  a  degenerate  mass  of  illiterate,  un- 
civilized humanity,  fighting  beneath  a 
despot's  lash  and  in  a  despot's  pay.  My 
heart  was  sick  and  my  sympathies  went 
out  to  these  brave,  dauntless  men  behind 
the  guns  of  that  fortress. 

But  I  had  not  long  to  spend  in  the 
contemplation  of  my  sorrow  at  this  un- 
equal struggle,  for  as  we  rode  back  into 
Bexar  I  noticed  the  tall  figure  of  a  priest 
approaching  and  recognized  it  instantly 
as  that  of  Father  Andrade.  I  had  been 
impatiently  looking  for  him  during  the 
entire  morning.  I  spurred  my  horse  to 
where  he  stood  and  dismounted. 

'*Well,"  said  the  old  priest,  **it  seems 
that  we  ride  early  in  the  morning,  and 
that  we  neglect  our  friends." 

*'No,  father,"  I  replied,  **it  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  neglecting  my  friends 
that  I  ride,  but  to  take  the  prescribed 
exercise  of  my  constable.  Major  Valdez. 
You  see,  I  am  still  a  prisoner.  I  have  to 
obtain  permission  to  leave  the  lines,  and 
have  to  report  as  though  I  were  a  com- 
mon criminal  on  probation." 

**Not  as  bad  as  that,"  said  the  major. 

**Well  well,  my  son,"  said  Father 
Andrade.  '*  We  will  not  think  about  the 
disagreeable  things  on  this  beautiful 
morning.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  Major  Valdez  will  not  object  to 
your  coming  with  me  to  spend  the  fore- 
noon and  enjoy  luncheon."    . 

** Certainly  not,"  replied  the  major. 
**I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  accord  Dr. 
McFadden  every  possible  courtesy." 
With  which  he  rode  away. 

Father  Andrade  and  I  walked  to  the 
priest's  house — ^the  same  house  that  had 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  recent 
siege  and  capture  of  Bexar  by  the  Tex- 
ans,  and  which  presented  a  very  battered 
and  bruised  appearance  from  its  rough 
usage.  Here  I  despatched  the  soldier 
who  had  accompanied  me  thus  far  back 
to  my  quarters  with  my  horse.  The  fa- 
ther led  me  to  a  little  back  room,  evi- 
dently used  as  a  sort  of  reception  par- 
lor. It  was  a  tiny  affair  with  a  small 
window  facing  toward  the  south,  and  its 
walls  in  great  panels  as  thouglLJt.Y 
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all  doors.  It  was  scarred  and  marked 
from  the  strenuous  use  of  weapons,  for 
within  its  narrow  confines  had  occurred 
a  desperate  struggle. 

**Yes,"  said  the  priest,  gazing  medi- 
tatively at  the  scratches  and  bullet  holes 
upon  the  panels  of  the  walls,  ^^war  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  my  son.  We  realize  it 
whenever  we  observe  its  earmarks  upon 
inanimate  things,  yet  its  worst  bruises 
and  scars  are  made  upon  the  human 
heart,  and  these,  my  son,  we  can  not  see. 
Here  is  a  great  scratch  made  by  the 
swinging  point  of  a  sabre,  and  here  is  an 
indentation  left  by  the  whirling  stock 
of  a  musket,  and  these  here  are  bullet 
holes,  all  stained  with  powder,  evidently 
made  by  weapons  fired  at  close  range. 
All  these  terrible  signs  teU  of  war  and 
death,  my  son,  and  we  are  horrified  at 
their  positiveness.  How  much  more 
should  we  be  horrified  could  we  see  the 
real,  the  actual  scars,  upon  the  human 
heart  ?  We  can  not  discover  the  real  suf- 
fering of  this  world,  and  we  should  be 
very  thankful  that  we  can  not.  We  dis- 
cern its  traces,  its  indications,  and  some- 
times these  are  more  than  we  can  bear. 
But  I  did  not  invite  you  here  to  listen  to 
a  sermon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
are  paying  very  little  attention  to  what 
I  am  saying.  I  can  not  blame  you.  Your 
interest  is  in  perhaps  more  agreeable  di- 
rections. ' ' 

**  Father, '*  I  said,  *\vou  know  that  I 
am  always  interested  to  hear  you,  for 
you  say  interesting  things.  You  give 
one  something  to  think  about,  and  no 
matter  how  distracting  my  thoughts 
might  be,  I  could  not  help  giving  to  your 
words  the  attention  they  demand.  But 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  something  about  Miss 
Sandraville.  You  can  not  know  how 
anxious  I  am  to  learn  of  her  whereabouts, 
and,  if  possible,  to  go  to  her.'' 

''In  good  time,  my  son.  I  will  not 
disappoint  you  longer.  Miss  Sandra- 
viUe  is  confined  at  a  certain  house  about 
three  miles  from  town,  and  I  will  bring 
you  to  her  before  the  sun  is  set.  You 
remember  that  I  told  you  when  I  came 
to  say  farewell  in  Matamoros.  that  she 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Rodri- 
guez. That  was  perfectly  true,  but  when 
the  Americans  stormed  the  town  her 
captors  removed  her  to  the  house  of 
which  I  speak,  that  she  might  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  dangers  of  battle,  and  that 


she  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  Tex- 
ans,  for  her  discovery  would  have  meant 
instant  release.  She  has  been  strictly 
guarded  in  this  place  ever  since;  in  so 
much  that  I,  with  all  the  facilities  at  my 
disposal,  could  not  learn  of  her  where- 
abouts until  the  day  before  yesterday. 
She  has  not  been  ill  treated — ^in  fact,  she 
has  been  made  very  comfortable.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  ascertain  her  ccmdi- 
tion,  also  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  why 
she  was  kidnapped  in  the  first  place,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  with  certainty  who  her 
captors  were." 

**You  have  been  most  kind,  father,'' 
I  said.  ''I  scarcely  know  how  to  show 
my  deep  appreciation  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  me.'* 

'*We  will  let  that  pass,  my  son.  To 
go  on,  I  find  that  Miss  Ssmdraville  was 
taken  from  her  house,  together  with 
Madame  Therese,  by  violence.  Her  cap- 
tors were  four  men  whose  identity  she 
was  unable  to  learn.  She  did  not  see 
Madame  Therese  after  leaving  the  house. 
She  was  placed  in  a  carriage  and  driven 
out  of  the  town,  but  being  blindfolded 
she  could  not  tell  in  what  direction. 
They  had  proceeded  half  an  hour,  per- 
haps, when  there  was  a  commotion  be- 
hind and  several  horsemen  rode  up, 
among  them  Captain  Cordova.  The  res- 
cue of  Miss  Sandraville  from  her  cap- 
tors was  most  dramatic.  There  was 
much  firing  of  pistols  and  use  of  sabres^ 
but  she  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  in 
either  party  was  seriously  hurt. 

*  *  When  she  was  released,  Captain  Cor- 
dova took  her  on  his  horse  and  rode  back 
to  the  city.  He  was  very  grave,  she 
says.  He  told  her,  among  other  things, 
that  you  had  been  arrested  as  a  spy,  that 
serious  evidence  had  been  found  against 
you,  and  that  although  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  save  you,  he  doubted  his 
ability  to  do  so.  He  told  her  also  that 
she  and  ^ladanie  Therese  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  group  of  bandits,  and  that 
the  old  lady  was  probably  killed,  as  their 
purpose  was  ransom.  He  further  stated 
» that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  Miss  Sand- 
raville to  rcMiiain  longer  in  Matamoros. 
as  the  government  was  very  bitter 
against  Americans  and  he  was  afraid 
that  she  might  be  arrested  as  an  accom- 
plice of  yours.  Then  he  told  her  that 
much  as  he  hesitated  to  take  such  ddi- 
(*ato  matters  into  his  own  hands,  he  felt 
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compelled  to  send  her  north  for  her  own 
safety.  To  this  she  protested,  but  the 
eaptain  was  firm.  He  informed  her  that 
his  mother  and  sister  were  on  their  way 
to  San  Antonio  from  Laredo,  and  that 
she  conld  join  them  in  a  few  days  at  the 
former  place.  She  made  all  objections 
possible,  particularly  on  the  ground  of 
leaving  you.  The  captain  assured  her 
that  she  could  do  you  no  good  by  remain- 
ing, and  that  he  wotdd  help  you  to  the 
fuU  extent  of  his  power,  and  that  he 
would  apprise  her  of  your  condition  fre- 
quently. All  of  which  latter,  he  has  pre- 
tended to  do. 

**Tlie  story  sounds  peculiar,  my  son, 
but  is  as  I  have  told  you.  Your  absence 
on  that  night  and  my  statement  that  you 
were  to  remain  with  me,  which  was  un- 
usual conduct  on  your  part, .  went  far  to 
corroborate  the  captain's  assertions.  At 
last,  under  pressure,  Miss  Sandraville 
consented  and  came  to  San  Antonio. 
She  arrived  here  only  a  few  days  before 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  Milam  and 
his  men  and  has  been  since  living  in  the 
house  of  which  I  spoke.  One  incident  of 
her  journey  from  Matamoros  to  this 
place  she  is  unable  to  explain.  One  of 
the  party  who  was  selecteed  as  her  es- 
cort became  very  communicative  on  the 
second  or  third  day  out,  and  informed 
her  that  he  knew  of  her  capture  and 
rescue  and  why  she  was  going  to  San 
Antonio;  that  he  did  not  believe  very 
much  in  the  captain,  and  offered  to  take 
a  note  back  to  you.  At  first  she  paid 
little  attention  to  this  man,  but  later  on, 
becoming  convinced  in  his  honesty,  for 
he  was  rather  superior  to  the  others  in 
appearance,  she  gave  him  such  a  note 
as  he  desired,  which  she  remembers  was 
peculiarly  worded  at  his  request. 

**  Since  her  arrival  here  Miss  Sandra- 
ville has  been  well  treated.  She  has 
plenty  of  servants  and  receives  frequent 
visits  from  Captain  Cordova's  mother 
and  sister.  During  all  the  intercourse 
of  these  persons  not  a  word  against  you 
has  been  spoken,  and  she  has  been  gradu- 
ally led  to  believe  that  Captain  Cordova 
is  your  staunch  friend.  She  has  written 
you  several  letters,  all  which  have  been 
duly  forwarded  by  the  captain's  mother, 
and  to  some  of  which  she  has  received 
verbal  replies,  ostensibly  coming  from 
you.  And  now,  my  son,  let  me  hear  of 
your  experience  since  we  parted." 

I  told  the  father  everything  that  had 


occurred  since  he  left  Matamoros;  of  my 
journey  to  Laredo,  and  my  interview 
with  Santa  Anna. 

'*Son,"  said  the  priest,  **his  excel- 
lency said  that  he  would  summon  Cap- 
tain Cordova.  That  is  strange,  for  Cap- 
tain Cordova  is  already  in  this  city,  hav- 
ing arrived  here  by  the  Goliad  road  on 
the  day  before  you  came.  I  have  made 
no  attempt  to  release  Miss  Sandraville; 
in  the  first  place,  I  did  not  discover  the 
house  where  she  was  confined  until  very 
recently,  and  in  the  next  place,*  because 
I  wished  to  learn  more  of  this  mystery 
if  possible,  and  could  .do  so  with  greater 
facility  by  letting  her  captors  believe 
they  were  not  suspected.  I  have  not 
solved  this  mystery  yet,  my  son,  but 
presently  I  shall  succeed — presently. 

*  *  And  now, "  said  the  old  priest,  rising, 
''we  will  dine,  after  which  we  will  take 
a  siesta,  but  in  the  siesta  which  we  shall 
take  there  will  be  no  sleep.  You  may 
solve  that  enigma;  a  siesta  without  sleep, 
during  luncheon." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  the  Tunnels  op  the  Missions. 

"Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  bo  a  man  sbarpen- 
eth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

Dinner  finished  we  repaired  to  one  of 
the  back  rooms  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
large  room  and  had  two  cots  and  two 
great  dressers  in  it.  The  father  drew 
the  shutters  close  and  said : 

*'Now,  my  son,  we  will  take  that  pe- 
culiar siesta  of  which  I  spoke,  the  siesta 
without  sleep.  If  you  can  not  see  clearly 
put  one  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  for  I 
am  about  to  lead  you  through  dark 
places.  You  will  travel  a  road  fiiat  few 
have  trod,  and  you  will  know  strange 
things;  you  will  learn  peculiar  secrets, 
secrets  toiiown  only  to  a  few ;  but  I  do  not 
need  to  ask  you  to  respect  their  sanctity ; 
you  see,  I  trust  you,  even  as  you  have 
trusted  me.  And  now  come — ^yes,  this  is 
the  way.  That  is  right.  Yes,  I  have 
passed  through  the  wall.  Keep  your 
hand  firmly  on  my  shoulder.  Be  care- 
ful, there  are  steps  here  and  th^  are 
very  steep.  Don't  lose  your  footing.  A 
little  farttier  and  we  shall  be  on  the  level 
groxmd.  The  place  is  very  damp.  Don't 
mind  the  noise ;  it  is  but  the  scampering 
of  rats.  Take  care,  my  son,  there  is  a 
snake.    One  moment  and  I  will  strike  a 
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ligkt.  Oh  I  We  are  out  of  all  possible 
observation  now." 

When  the  father  had  lit  the  taper  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  passage 
bricked  up  on  both  sides  and  with  an 
arched  roof.  The  tall  figure  of  Father 
Andrade  showed  dark,  dun  and  ghostly 
in  the  meagre  flickering  light  of  the  lit- 
tle taper  as  he  led  the  way  down  the 
gruesome  tunnel. 

**This  underground  passage/'  he  said, 
as  we  proceeded,  **  doubtless  appears  pe- 
culiar to*  you,  my  son.  It  is  but  one  of 
a  great  series  connecting  the  various 
church  properties  in  this  vicinity.  The 
construction  of  such  passages  was  made 
necessary  by  the  extreme  hazard  of  the 
old  days.  The  natives  were  not  always 
friendly  and  amenable  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church.  They  were  at  times  trou- 
blesome and  violent,  and  did  not  pause 
for  respect  of  the  cloth.  Many  a  poor 
missionary  has  given  up  his  life  as  the 
price  of  trust  in  their  friendship,  and 
after  the  sad  truth  of  the  treachery  was 
borne  in  upon  them  by  bitter  experi- 
ence, the  fathers  constructed  these  secret 
tunnels,  c(mnecting  not  only  the  various 
buildings,  but  also  with  certain  great 
springs  in  this  neighborhood,  and  open- 
ing to  the  outer  world  at  several  con- 
cealed points.  Thus  the  fathers  were 
enabled  to  communicate  with  each  other 
at  all  times,  could  obtain  water  without 
endangering  their  lives,  and  in  time  of 
extreme  peril  could  make  their  escape 
undiscovered. ' ' 

We  proceeded  slowly  down  the  gloomy, 
dismal  pathway,  the  old  priest  telling  me 
the  while  of  the  early  missionaries  and 
the  difficulties  they  encountered.  His 
story  was  a  simple  one,  constructed 
around  the  theme  of  self-sacrifice  and 
fortitude,  but  it  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. At  length,  after  what  seemed 
hours  of  weary  walking,  we  came  to  the 
place  where  another  tunnel  of  similar 
construction,  but  of  smaller  proportions, 
intersected  it  at  right  angles.  The  priest 
turned  into  this  passage  and  for  a  time 
we  proceeded  in  silence. 

*  *  My  son, ' '  said  Father  Andrade,  after 
we  had  been  walking  down  this  new 
passage  for  some  time,  *'this  tunnel  leads 
to  the  house  where  Miss  Sandraville  is 
confined.  Unwittingly  her  captors 
placed  her  in  one  of  the  old  storehouses 
of  the  mission,  and  when  I  learned  of  this 
fortuitous  circumstance  I  rejoiced,  I  as- 


sure you.    It  is  about  a  mile  farther  on.*' 

'*A  mile,*'  I  replied  in  astonkhment. 

*'Yes.  These  tunnels  are  quite  eac- 
tensive.  There  is  some  twenty  miles  of 
them  in  all." 

*'And  you  say  they  connect  all  the 
missions  in  this  neighboiiioodf " 

An  inspiration  had  come  to  me.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  little  garrison  behind  the 
guns  of  the  weak  and  ruined  fortress 
back  of  the  town  of  Bexar. 

''All  but  one,  my  son.  They  do  not 
connect  with  the  Alamo.  The  tunnel  to 
that  mission  has  fallen  in." 

My   inspiration   vanished   into   hope- 


'*I  know  of  what  you  were  thinking, 
my  son.  I  am  sorry.  It  seems  very  curi- 
ous that  the  little  garrison  under  Colonel 
Travis  should  have  chosen  the  one  mis- 
sion from  which  theire  is  no  secret  pas- 
sage of  escape." 

Silently  we  continued  our  uncomfort- 
able journey,  for  the  tunnel  in  which  we 
were  now  walking  was  so  low  that  we 
were  obliged  to  stoop  in  order  to  prevent 
our  heads  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  roof.  After  an  endless  time— or  so 
it  seemed  to  me — ^we  discerned  the  glim- 
mer of  a  light  far  down  the  narrow  way, 
and  presently  came  to  a  great  stone  door 
beside  which  sat  a  squat  Indito  who 
crossed  himself  and  bent  low  before  the 
priest. 

''Well,  Pedro,"  said  Father  Andrade, 
' '  why  are  you  not  at  your  post  of  duty  ? " 

''Padre  Mio/'  replied  the  Indian. 
"The  senorita  sleeps,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hear  or  see.  I  came  down  here 
but  a  few  moments  ago  to  smoke  a  cig- 
arette.   I  did  not  do  wrong,  my  father?" 

"No,  Pedro,  perhaps  you  did  not  do 
wrong,  but  you  should  be  very  careftd. 
I  want  that  your  ears  should  not  miss, 
that  your  eyes  should  not  fail.  You  must 
know  everything  that  passes  in  the  house 
above." 

"I  have  been  faithful,  my  father,  I 
have  watched  with  the  persistency  and 
cunningness  of  a  cat.  Nothing  has 
passed  my  vigilance." 

"And  what  have  you  to  report!" 

"This  morning  there  came  to  the  se- 
norita the  Captain  Cordova  all  arrayed 
in  his  glittering  uniform,  with  his  long 
sword  strapped  to  his  waist,  and  great 
gauntlets  upon  his  hands.  With  him 
came  both  the  Senora  and  the  Senorita 
Cordova.     They  spent  much  time  with 
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the  American  senorita  and  conversed 
about  many  things.  The  captain  told  the 
American  senorita  that  a  certain  doctor, 
I  can  not  pronounce  his  name,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  queer  American  names,  had 
arrived  in  the  city,  that  he  had  been 
taken  before  his  excellency,  the  presi- 
dent, who  was  holding  him  a  prisoner, 
and  that  his  trial  would  occur  in  a  few 
days.  Then  the  American  senorita  was 
very  sad,  and  she  cried  softly  behind  her 
handkerchief,  my  father.  Both  the  Se- 
nora  and  the  Senorita  Cordova  tried  to 
comfort  her,  but  she  would  not  be  easily 
comforted.  Then  the  captain  spoke  to 
her,  softly.  I  could  not  hear  all  that  he 
said,  but  I  thought  he  was  urging  her  to 
sign  a  paper  to  the  president  in  behalf 
of  this  doctor,  whoever  he  may  be,  and 
finally  I  think  she  signed  it  because  I 
heard  the  captain  say  distinctly,  *You 
have  done  wisely  in  fixing  your  name  to 
this  paper.  I  will  present  it  to  his  ex- 
cellency myself,  and  I  believe  his  ex- 
cellaicy  will  lend  his  ears  agreeable  to 
your  petition.'  And  there  was  another 
gentleman  present,  my  father,  a  notary, 
I  think,  and  he  took  some  kind  of  an 
oath  from  the  American  senorita,  and 
when  this  was  done  he  and  all  the  oth- 
ers went  away,  and  the  American  se- 
norita was  left  alone  in  the  house  save 
for  the  servants  and  the  guards.  And 
after  they  had  all  gone  the  American 
senorita  went  to  the  room  where  she 
sleeps  and  spent  much  time  in  weeping 
and  in  prayer.  That  is  all  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard,  my  father." 

**You  have  done  very  well,  Pedro,  my 
son,'*  said  the  priest.  **Is  Petra  in  the 
honset" 

''8i,  Padre  Mio." 

"Very  well.*'  Now  doctor,  we  will  be 
going  on. 

He  pushed  back  the  great  stone  door 
which  apparently  moved  easily  on  its 
concealed  hinges  and  we  passed  into 
what  looked  like  a  small  vault  about  eight 
feet  square  and  seven  feet  high.  Each 
of  its  sides  was  paneled  with  three  small 
arches,  and  it  was  against  one  of  these 
that  the  door  through  which  we  had  en- 
tered closed,  so  that  a  person  in  the  room 
would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
arched  panel  with  the  door  from  any  of 
the  others.  From  this  vault  we  passed 
through  another  door,  also  of  stone,  and 
also  opening  out  of  one  of  the  panels, 
into  the  cellar  of  a  house.    The  walls  of 


the  cellar  were  paneled  like  those  of  the 
vault.  Here  the  priest  extinguished  the 
taper,  and  placing  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  we  proceeded  in  the  darkness 
to  another  door  also  opening  into  a  small 
vault,  at  least  I  thought  it  to  be  such 
from  the  echo  of  our  movements.  Out 
of  this  we  ascended  by  a  short,  steep 
stairway  and  found  ourselves  in  a  tiny 
room  whose  walls  were  of  brick  which 
seemed  to  be  cracked  in  places.  Father 
Andrade  guided  my  head  to  a  certain 
position  where  through  a  small  chink  in 
one  comer  I  could  see  the  whole  interior 
of  the  adjoining  room  which  was  large 
and  well-furnished.  It  was  evidently 
used  as  a  living  room  and  dining  room 
combined.    There  was  no  one  in  it. 

Father  Andrade  made  a  slight  whis- 
tling sound  and  presently  a  door  was 
opened;  not  from  the  room  into  which 
I  had  been  looking,  but  from  one  evi- 
dently adjoining  it.  A  Mexican  girl  of 
some  eighteen  years  stood  in  the  open 
doorway.  "When  she  saw  the  priest  she, 
too,  crossed  herself  and  bent  low. 

'* Petra,  my  child,"  said  Father  An- 
drade, **are  there  people  in  the  house 
and  is  the  saaorita  occupied?" 

**No,  my  father,  no  one  but  the  serv- 
ants and  the  guards." 

**Call  the  senorita  to  the  kitchen;  we 
would  like  to  speak  with  her.  Do  not 
tell  her  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  wait- 
ing, but  tell  her  that  you  wish  to  see  her 
about  your  work." 

She  was  gone  but  a  few  moments  when 
she  returned  and  there  behind  her  in 
the  doorway  stood  Eve — ^my  Eve! 

I  shook  from  head  to  foot.  I  was  sick 
with  joy.  My  head  swam  and  my  eyes 
blurred.  My  senses  seemed  to  be  disin- 
tegrating with  the  ecstacy  of  pleasure 
at  beholding  this  woman,  for  whom  I 
had  undergone  such  hardships.  I  could 
not  speak.  A  great  lump  rose  in  my 
throat,  and  there  was  a  drumming  in  my 
ears.  At  last,  after  seeming  ages,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Father  Andrade  in  my  ear, 
though  it  really  sounded  as  if  coming 
from  a  great  distance,  saying: 

**Be  brief,  my  son,  for  our  siesta  has 
been  long  drawn  out  already.  I  am  go- 
ing to  the  cellar;  when  you  have  made 
greetings  bring  Miss  Sandraville  and  we 
will  take  her  back  with  us." 

Then  he  disappeared  down  the  stairs. 
Petra  had  gone  also,  and  Eve  was  stand- 
ing in   the  doorway^.g-l^^pg  into  J[^ 
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darkness  of  the  narrow  room.  We  were 
alone. 

**My  darling,"  I  whispered,  and 
caught  her  in  my  arms.  Drawing  her 
back  into  the  room  I  closed  the  door. 
The  world  span  'round  and  'round  and 
the  darkness  seemed  giddy  with  strange 
lights.  Then  I  heard  her  voice  speaking 
close  to  my  face. 

'*0h,  Adams,  Adams,  I  have  waited 
and  waited  for  you  so  long !  I  had  al- 
most given  up  hope !  I  should  have  been 
ready  to  die  with  despair  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Captain  Cordova  and  his  mother 
and  sister.  They  have  been  very  kind 
to  me,  Adams,  and  the  captain  has  been 
trying  so  hard  to  get  you  released.  Why, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  I  might  have 
been  a  prisoner,  also.  I  thought  at  first 
he  was  taking  me  to  this  place  for  some 
other  purpose,  but  now  I  know  it  was 
only  for  my  safety." 

''Eve,  my  poor  Eve,"  I  said,  "you 
have  been  deceived.  I  can  not  explain 
now;  we  have  little  time.  I  have  come 
to  take  you  away  from  your  imprison- 
ment. I  will  make  you  understand 
everything  when  we  have  more  time.  I 
can  not  now.    Come ;  let  us  go. " 

"Why,  Adams,  what  are  you  saying? 
Haven't  you  been  a  prisoner,  and 
weren  't  you  confined  in  a  dungeon  ? ' ' 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  between  set  teeth, 
"I  have  been  a  prisoner  and  I  have  been 
confined  in  a  dungeon;  all  through  the 
efforts  of  this-  same  Captain  <3ordova, 
who  has  made  you  believe  him  to  be  my 
friend." 

At  this  point  I  heard  noises  in  the 
room  from  which  Eve  had  entered, 
lien  I  heard  the  little  maid,  Petra,  tell- 
ing someone  that  the  senorita  was  in  her 
bedroom,  to  which  a  man's  voice  re- 
plied: 

"You  are  a  liar,  you  little  minx;  she 
came  out  here.    Where  is  she  t" 

To  this  Petra 's  voice  replied:  "No, 
senor,  no— she  did  not  come  out  here; 
she  is  in  her  bedroom." 

Then  eame  the  man's  voice  in  stem 
tones:  "Get  away  from  that  door  and 
let  me  have  a  look.  We  have  orders 
from  the  senor  captain  not  to  let  this 
woman  leave  our  sight.  Get  away  from 
that  door.  What!  You  will  nott  We 
will  see  about  that!  Shut  your  squall- 
ing! All  right,  then,  if  you  persist,  I 
will  gag  you." 

So  amazed  were  we  that  we  stood  as  if 


frozen  to  our  tracks.  Suddenly  the  door 
was  flung  open  and  a  man  rushed  into 
the  little  room,  followed  almost  instantly 
by  two  or  three  others.  I  had  sense 
enough  to  put  Eve  behind  me,  and  wheel- 
ing from  this  movement  I  struck  the  first 
man  squarely  between  the  eyes.  I  drew 
back  to  deliver  a  like  blow  to  the  second 
who  had  caught  the  falling  leader  in  his 
arms,  when  I  was  struck  on  the  forehead 
by  some  flying  missile  thrown  through 
the  open  door  by  some  one  in  the  rear. 
I  staggered  beneath  the  blow,  and  be- 
fore I  could  recover  the  second  man, 
who  had  dropped  his  companion  uncere- 
moniously, was  upon  me.  We  went  down 
together,  his  powerful  fingers  gripping 
my  throat.  I  heard  a  woman's  scream, 
and  a  familiar  voice  speaking  in  sooth- 
ing tones.  Then  the  man  lying  across 
my  chest  groaned  and  relaxed  his  vice- 
like grip  upon  my  throat.  I  rolled  him 
off  and  loc^d  up.  The  light  was  very 
poor,  for  all  there  was  came  in  through 
the  narrow  door,  but  I  could  see  that 
the  room  was  literally  jammed  with  men, 
especially  near  the  entrance.  There 
must  have  been  eight  or  ten  of  them.  I 
was  lying  near  the  back  wall.  Above 
me  and  astride  my  body  stood  a  very  tall 
man  with  a  long  rapier  in  his  hand  which 
he  was  using  with  great  dexterity.  I 
could  see  it  gleam  viciously  in  the  somber 
light.  At  first,  dazed  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  quite  make  out  what  he  was  doing, 
but  finally  I  became  aware  that  he  was 
keeping  back  the  crowd  who  were  trying 
to  enter  the  little  room  by  the  narrow 
door.  This  struck  me  as  being  very 
queer,  and  I  wondered  who  tUs  tall 
swordsman  could  be,  standing  over  my 
prostrate  body  and  fighting  off  my  as- 
sailants. I  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not; 
I  was  too  diz^. 

''Lie  still,  doctor,"  said  the  tall  man. 
It  gave  me  a  start  when  he  spoke.  I 
recognized  the  voice  immediately  as  that 
of  Father  Andrade.  But  where  was  his 
long  black  gownt  I  had  little  time  to 
ponder  this  mystery,  for  over  and  flJx>ve 
me  waged  the  battle.  More  fiercely  and 
more  spitefully  gleamed  the  long,  thin 
rapier,  and  angrier  grew  the  voices  at 
the  door. 

"Back,  you  fools!"  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  priest,  stem  and  metallic.  "Back, 
before  I  run  you  through!" 

Still  they  came  on.  There  was  a  groan 
and  a  man  fell  by  my  side.    There  was 
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another,  and  the  second  man  went  down. 
The  group  about  the  door  wavered. 
Again  came  the  stem  voice : 

**Back,  I  say — ^back!  Have  you  not 
ears,  that  you  pause  t" 

The  group  drew  away.  Only  one  man 
stood  firm.  He  was  squarely  in  the 
doorway.  He  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 
He  raised  it.  Then  the  rapier  gleamed 
spitefully  above  my  face,  and  I  heard 
that  peculiar  soft  and  sickening  sound 
of  steel  entering  flesh.  The  man  in  the 
door  sank  down  and  his  undischarged 
pistol  clattered  on  the  brick  floor,  while 
the  others  fled  precipitately. 

The  tall  man  stepped  over  me,  closed 
the  door,  came  back,  picked  me  up  in 
his  arms  and  carried  me  down  the  steep 
and  narrow  stairs. 

** Pedro,"  said  he,  ** there  are  three 
men  up  in  the  little  room  either  dead  or 
severely  wounded.  If  they  are  dead,  you 
know  where  to  put  them ;  if  they  are  only 
wounded,  throw  them  out  into  the  kitch- 
en. Bring  Petra  to  me  and  be  quick — 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.'' 

Silently  the  Indito  departed,  and  pres- 
ently he  came  back  with  the  maid. 

**My  father,"  he  said,  **the  three  men 
are  dead.  I  will  place  them  in  the  proper 
crypt." 

**Be  quick,  Pedro,  for  it  will  be  no 
time  before  the  others  are  back.  I  shall 
leave  all  this  to  you.  I  want  no  traces 
left  by  which  they  can  discover  this  en- 
trance to  the  tunnel.  Qet  them  into  the 
cellar  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  attend 
to  the  burial  later.  Wash  up  the  stains, 
if  there  be  any,  in  the  little  room.  Never 
mind  those  in  the  kitchen.  Then  come 
back  and  attend  to  the  dead.  In  the 
meantime,  we  shall  go  back  home.  Doc- 
tor, can  you  walk?" 

I  stood  up  alone.  I  was  a  little  dizzy, 
but  after  a  moment  grew  steadier  on  my 
feet. 


**Miss  Sandravillc,  where  are  yout" 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  priest. 

**Here,"  answered  Eve,  in  quavering, 
frightened  tones. 

Presently  I  felt  the  pressure  of  a  hand 
upon  my  arm.  Then  someone's  hand 
was  placed  on  my  shoulder,  and  my  hand 
was  placed  on  someone  else's  shoulder. 
We  started  forward,  following  in  each 
other's  footsteps.  We  could  hear  Pedro 
dragging  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
gleaming  rapier  down  the  stairs,  and 
could  hear  the  thud  of  their  bodies  as  he 
threw  them  upon  the  cellar  floor. 

We  passed  through  the  first  door  into 
the  vault,  then  through  the.  second  door 
and  into  the  tunnel,  where  a  sickly  taper 
was  burning.  Here  we  paused.  I  stood 
before  Father  Andrade  in  gaping  aston- 
ishment. His  gown  was  off  and  he  stood 
revealed  in  flannel  shirt,  tight  trousers 
and  leggings,  a  tall,  thin,  wiry  man. 
His  snow  white  hair  was  gone  and  his 
head  shone  round  and  bald  in  the  flicker- 
ing yellow  light.  He  put  on  his  gown 
which  he  had  been  carrying  under  one 
arm,  and  finally  restored  his  splendid 
white  hair.  Then  he  looked  at  me  and 
smiled — a  hard  and  peculiar  smile. 

'* Doctor,"  he  said,  ''you  have  seen 
strange  things  this  day,  have  you  nott 
What  you  have  seen,  doubtless  you  are 
unable  to  interpret.  That  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  sooner  you  forget  it  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned." 

Silently  the  three  of  us  took  up  our 
long  journey  back  through  the  dark  tun- 
nel. Eve  was  too  astonished  at  what  had 
occurred  to  say  much,  and  I  was  too 
dizzy  and  faint  to  do  or  say  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  getting  back 
to  the  house,  which  we  reached  about  an 
hour  before  sunset.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  Petra,  the  maid,  and  Pedro, 
the  latter  bringing  the  long  rapier  which 
he  had  cleaned  for  Father  Andrade. 


(To  he  continued.) 


WHY  SHE  WANTED  ONE 

**I  wish  I  had  a  baby  brother,  mamma,"  said  four-year-old  Maggie. 

"Why,  dear^  what  do  you  want  one  for?" 

**I  want  him  to  wheel  in  my  perambulator." 

**But  you  have  several  dolls." 

**Ye8,  but  they  are  always  getting  broken  when  the  perambiul|^]^ps  over.'*^ 


Rhymes  of  Galveston  Bay 


By  JOHN  P.  SJOLANDER 


VnL-"ANGEL  TONY'S"  POEM 

(NOTE — In  the  early  seventies  a  boatman  sailed 
the  waters  of  Galveston  Bay  whom  his  mates  had 
nick-named  "Angel  Tony."  He  was  then  an  old  man, 
small  In  stature,  brown-skinned,  with  laughing  black 
eyes,  and  the  softest,  tenderest  voice  of  any  man  I 
have  ever  heard  speak.  Some  said  that  he  was  mad, 
others  called  him  a  daring  sailor,  but  all  admitted  that 
he  could  get  Into  more  dangerous  places,  and  come 
out  of  them  again  unhurt,  than  any  other  boatman 
on  the  bay.  When  asked  how  he  managed  it,  he  would 
smile  and  reply:  "An  angel  guides  me."  One  night. 
In  a  heavy  norther,  he  unconsciously  piloted  me  be- 
tween sunken  reefs  and  shoals  Into  a  safe  anchorage. 
It  was  then  that  I  boarded  his  boat  and  learned  to 
revere  "Angel  Tony"  aimost  as  a  son  does  his  father. 
All  that  I  could  learn  of  his  life  is  embodied  In  the 
verses  below,  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  ones  he  gave  me 
at  parting.  "Angel  Tony"  and  his  boat  were  lost  In  a 
gaie  that  swept  the  Gulf  Coast  in  September,  1875^ — 
J.  P.  S.) 

Doima  mia  of  the  angels, 
When  I  looked  into  your  eyes, 

All  my  sadness  turned  to  gladness, 
And  the  earth  to  paradise ; 

And  I  knew  you,  Donna  mia. 
For  an  angel  in  disguise. 

Donna  mia  of  the  angels, 
When  I  saw  you  sweetly  smile, 

All  the  sorrows  of  the  morrows 
Faced  me  smiling,  free  from  guile — 

Angels  waiting,  Donna  mia, 
Angels  waiting  all  the  while. 

Donna  mia  of  the  angels, 
We  have  kept  the  sacred  tryst : 

Life  is  purer,  heav'n  is  surer, 
For  the  little  things  we  missed — 

Arms  that  clung  not,  Donna  mia. 
And  the  kiss  we  never  kissed. 

Donna  mia  of  the  angels, 

Sweet  you  smile  in  twilight's  hush. 
Close  beside  me,  safe  you  guide  me 

When  the  storms  upon  me  rush. 
Heaven  keep  us,  Donna  mia. 

From  the  love  that  brings  a  blush. 
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The  Conservation  of  Texas  Fish 

and  Oysters 

Some  Pertinent  Points  About  Important  Industries 
of  the  Gulf  Coast 

BY  D.W.  CANON 


——11  TRIP  down  the  Gulf  Coast  of 

A  Texas,  from  Sabine  Pass  to 
Corpus  Christi,  is  a  most  de- 

—II  ligfatfnl  cruise,  at  this  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year. 
However,  the  wirter's  object  in  making 
the  voyage  was  not  for  pleasure  alone 
but  for  Sie  purpose  of  learning  some 
of  Ae  unwritten  fish  and  oyster  history 
as  it  applies  to  the  Texas  industry.  I 
am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Gib- 
son, proprietor  of  the  Lone  Star  Pish  & 
Oyster  Company,  Corpus  Christi,  for 
much  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  industry. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  various 
administrations  during  the  past  ten 
yeare,  but  rather  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  industry  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  unless  the  State  Legislature  at  its 
next  session  enacts  some  laws  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  conservation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  industry,  the  waters  of  our 
bays  will  soon  be  depleted  of  the  oyster 
in  particular. 

The  fish  and  oyster  department  of 
Texas,  under  the  direction  of  a  fish, 
game  and  oyster  commissioner,  was  or- 
ganized about  the  year  1901.  Mr.  I.  P. 
Kibbe,  the  first  commissioner,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Lanham.  Mr. 
Kibbe  was  commissioner  for  four  years 
and  retired  when  Governor  Campbell 
was  inaugurated.  He  was  succeeded  by 
R.  H.  Woods,  who  was  in  office  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Camp- 
bell. "When  Mr.  0.  B.  Colquitt  was  in- 
augurated governor,  Mr.  Woods  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  W.  G.  Sterrett,  the 
present  incumbent. 

The  approximate  number  of  pounds 


of  fish  caught  during  the  past  ten  years 
is  30,800,000,  which  does  not  incliule  red 
snapper,  estimated  at  20,000,000.  pounds. 
During  the  siame  period  1,277,000  bar- 
rels of  oysters  were  taken  out  of  Texas 
water.  In  addition  to  this  there  were 
shrimp  and  turtle  not  of  sufficient  vol- 
ume to  especially  consider. 

The  approximate  revenue  coUeeted  by 
the  State,  including  rentals  for  ojrster 
bottoms,  licenses,  etc.,  is  $80,000. 

The  approximate  cost  of  administra- 
tion for  ten  years  is  $100,000. 

The  expense  of  deputies,  about  $6000 
per  annum,  is  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
from  taxes  on  the  product.  The  remain- 
der is  paid  out  of  State  funds. 

The  State  collects  a  tax  of  2  cents  on 
every  barrel  caught  and  $1  for  every 
1000  barrels  marketed;  fish,  10  cents 
per  100  poimds,  and  $2.50  for  every  10,- 
000  pounds  marketed;  boats,  50  cents 
each,  and  fishermen,  $1  each. 

Licenses  for  boats  and  fishermen  are 
payable  annually,  as  is  the  occupation 
tax.  The  per  barrel  and  per  100-pound 
tax  is  payable  weekly. 

The  fish  and  oyster  department  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  conservation. 
This  being  true,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  department 
upon  any  other  than  a  business  basis, 
and  its  administration  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  business  men  who 
have  the  heart,  conscience  and  ability  to 
operate  it  in  the  interest  of  multiplica- 
tion; the  encouragement  of  investment, 
and  the  stimulation  of  enterprise  to  the 
end  desired. 

Conservation,  in  the  opinion  of  parties 
interested,  does  not  mean  the  locMng  up 
of  our  resources  nor  a  hindrance  to  reid 
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progress  in  any  direction.  It  means  only 
wise,  careful  use  and  multiplication.  It 
does  not  mean,  when  applied  to  the 
product  of  our  coast  waters,  that  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  fishing 
should  be  put  out  of  business,  nor  that 
the  consumer  should  be  denied  the  use 
of  the  product  of  the  sea  waters,  but  it 
does  mean  that  the  State  of  Texas 
should  strive  to  bring  into  co-operation 
with  it  those  engaged  in  the  taking  of 
fish  and  oysters  from  its  waters,  to  the 
end  that  the  supply  of  oysters  should  be 
increased  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible by  liberal  laws  and  by  the  expen- 
diture of  its  revenues  in  teaching  the 
best  methods  of  planting,  and  by  a  per- 
manent and  conservative  policy  that 
would  protect  capital  now  invested  and 
that  may  in  the  future  be  invested  in  the 
business. 

The  opinion  prevails  quite  generally 
among  those  informed  on  the  subject 
that  a  scientific  investigation  of  marine 
fish  should  be  had  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining what  the  necessities  are,  if 
any,  in  regard  to  restrictions  in  fish- 
ing. It  means  if,  after  proper  investi- 
gation, the  hatching  and  placing  in 
the  coast  waters  of  marine  fish  will  serve 
to  multiply  and  increase  the  supply,  that 
hatcheries  will  be  established  at  such 
coast  points  most  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

TEXAS'  OYSTER  LAWS 

Texas'  oyster  laws  provide  for  a 
closed  season  from  April  1  to  September 
1.  During  this  period  the  gathering  of 
oysters  from  public  reefs  for  planting  or 
for  any  other  purpose  is  prohibited. 
The  law  provides  that  any  individual  or 
corporation  may  take  up  as  many  as  640 
acres  for  planting.  Permanent  title  is 
given  which  is  voided  only  by  failure  of 
the  locator  to  pay  the  annual  rent,  which 
is  15  cents  per  acre  to  January  1,  follow- 
ing date  of  locating.  For  the  four  years 
following,  25  cents  per  acre;  thereafter 
75  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  When  in 
bearing,  a  fair  production  per  acre  is 
300  barrels.  In  addition  to  the  acre  tax, 
the  locator  must  pay  2  cents  per  barrel, 
which  would  be  $6  per  acre  on  this  basis. 
Thousands  of  acres  have  been  aban- 
doned. Texas  laws  do  not  require  the 
locator  to  plant  an  oyster.  He  may 
plant  and  locate  within  the  corporate 


limits  of  any  city.  He  may  hold  his 
claim  for  years,  pay  his  taxes  and  never 
plant  an  oyster.  It  is  possible  under 
this  law  for  a  few  persons,  to  monopolize 
the  best  oyster  bearing  water  on  the 
Texas  coast. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  regarded  as 
the  most  successful  in  its  promotion  of 
oyster  planting.  It  taxes  its  bottoms 
$1  per  acre  and  the  lease  is  good  for 
twenty  years.  This  is  in  lieu  of  aU  other 
taxes.  Boats  are  taxed  50  cents  to  $1; 
oyster  tongers,  $2  per  annum,  and  the 
dealers  pay  an  occupation  tax  based  on 
the  volume  of  business  done. 

South  Carolina  rents  her  oyster  bot- 
toms at  10  cents  per  acre  for  five  years. 
Thereafter  25  cents  per  acre  for  twenty 
years,  and  requires  that  the  lessee  shall 
plant  not  less  than  10  to  100  bushels 
oysters  or  shell  per  acre  on  the  entire 
area  within  two  years.  No  other  tax  is 
levied. 

Connecticut  levies  a  tax  as  on  any 
other  property.  The  oyster  acreage  is 
valued  at  from  $5  to  $150.  The  maxi- 
mum advalorem  tax  is  1^  per  cent 

New  York  State  levies  an  annual  tax 
on  oyster  bottoms  of  25  cents  per  acre 
whether  owned,  leased  or  possessed.  This 
is  in  lieu  of  ail  other  tax. 

Mississippi  does  not  lease  its  oyster 
waters,  but  keeps  a  force  at  work  aU  the 
time  breaking  up  reefs,  planting  more 
oysters  and  shells  for  cultch,  selling  the 
product  of  these  waters  to  the  fishermen 
at  3  cents  per  barrel.  The  only  other 
tax  required  is  on  boats,  which  is  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  capacity 
of  the  boat. 

Every  state  except  Texas  undertaking 
to  look  after  its  oyster  industry  handles 
the  business  through  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners whose  terms  of  office,  in  most  in- 
stances, expire  at  different  periods. 

As  to  fisdi,  and  so  far  as  marine  prod- 
uct is  concerned,  but  few  States  outside 
of  Texas  have  undertaken  to  inaugurate 
restrictions.  Most  marine  fishes  are  mi- 
gratory. Their  places  of  spawning  are 
widely  distributed  and  practically  un- 
known. And  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sea  is  full  of  large  fish  that  consume 
the  small  fish,  and  that  fish  consuming 
fowl  swarm  the  coast,  dealers  declare  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  to  be  little  short 
of  a  joke.  Shark,  tarpon,  porpoise,  trout 
and  red  fish  consume  every  land  of  GA 
that  can  be  caught.         .     r^r^m^ 
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Marine  fishing  has  been  a  business  for 
thousands  of  years ;  but  it  is  left  to  Tex- 
as alone  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  ob- 
struction to  fishing  along  its  coasts  pre- 
venting its  development. 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  oysters 
sold  in  Texas  are  brought  from  Loui- 
siana, Mississippi  and  New  England, 
says  one  dealer.  By  proper  effort  this 
trade  might  be  kept  at  home. 


Exploitation  of  Immigrants  in 
Minor  Courts 

BY 
UROY  HODGES 

Special  Agent  and  Geographer  and  Former  Member  of  tke  United  States  Immigration  Gommiaeioe 


1  S  is  well  known  by  social  work- 

Aers  there  is  an  army  of  in- 
dividuals and  a  large  num- 

'I    ber    of   institutions    in    the 

United  States  that  thrive  on 
the  money  extorted  from  the  recent 
alien  immigrants  in  our  great  cities  and 
industrial  communities.  Instances  of 
this  organized  graft  are  encountered  fre- 
quently by  those  whose  work  leads  them 
among  these  people,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  our  native  citizens  do  not  realize  that 
such  a  system  is  in  operation  within  the 
very  portals  of  our  courts. 

One  reason  why  so  little  is  heard  of 
this  system  of  robbery  is  that  foremost 
among  the  institutions  practicing  it  are 
the  minor  municipal  courts — ^the  alder- 
men courts,  as  they  are  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Another  reason  is  that  the 
most  intelligent  and  unscrupulous  of  the 
immigrants  themselves  are  the  agents  of 
the  petty  courts  and  the  principal  in- 
dividual grafters.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  largest  portion  of  the  immigrant 
** leaders"  is  to  betray  and  take  ad- 
vaiitage  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  influence 
exerted  by  one  of  these  leaders,  especial- 
ly among  the  immigrants  from  the 
southeastern  states  of  Europe,  is  often 
almost  despotic,  and  investigations  of  the 
padrone  systems  among  the  Italians,  for 
instance,  have  revealed  that  the  recent 
immigrants  in  the  United  States  can  be 
easily  led  or  influenced  by  those  in 
whom  they  have  placed  their  confidence. 


It  is  this  betrayed  confidence  that  is 
made  an  article  of  barter  between  the 
immigrant  leaders  and  the  corrupt  poli- 
ticians and  court  officials  in  our  indus- 
trial centers. 

This  miscarriage  of  justice  in  these  so- 
called  courts  of  justice  is  one  of  the 
greatest  influences  working  against  the 
proper  assimilation  and  Americanization 
of  the  foreign  industrial  workers  in  the 
United  States.  The  violent  hatred  and 
antagonism  against  all  organized  au- 
thority exhibited  by  the  foreign  workers 
in  some  of  our  recent  strikes  is  a  clear 
indication  that  these  people  are  conscious 
of  the  persecution  they  often  suffer.  It 
is  a  result  we  must  expect  as  long  as  we 
tolerate  the  practices  that  cause  it. 

A  recent  government  investigaticm  of 
the  working  conditions  among  the  immi- 
grants in  an  important  steel  community 
in  Pennsylvania  brought  to  light  a  very 
interesting  case  of  this  kind.  Robbery, 
extortion,  bribery  and  the  corruption 
of  court  officials  were  found  to  be  the 
daily  routine  of  the  court.  This  case 
furnishes  a  very  satisfactory  example  of 
a  gfystem  which  has  its  counterpart  in  a 
number  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 

Among  the  older  immigrant  residents 
of  this  town  was  found  a  Hungarian 
Jew,  whose  wealth  and  influence  excited 
suspicion.  A  quiet  investigation  showed 
him  to  be  the  medium  through  which  a 
wholesale  brigandage  was  being  carried 
on  in  the  community.  He  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  shoe  and  bicycle  repairing 
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shop  and  a  tailoring  establishment,  and 
with  a  wide  command  of  European  lan- 
guages, fifteen  of  which  he  spoke,  he 
had  become  a  court  interpreter.  A  de- 
serter from  the  Austrian  army,  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  in  Germany,  above  tiie 
average  immigrant  in  intelligence,  crafty 
and  unscrupulous,  he  was  a  valuable  as- 
set to  the  ward  politician  and  an  indis- 
pensable tool  of  the  constable  and  alder- 
men, as  well  as  a  means  of  wealth  for 
the  employment  bosses  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

One  phase  of  this  interpreter's  work 
under  the  i^stem  was  to  secretly  watch 
different  immigrants  making  good 
wages  who  could  not  speak  English  and 
report  every  act  that  could  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  tring  them  into  the  alder- 
men oourts.  When  ''business"  was  dull 
this  method  of  securing  fees  would  be 
restarted  to. 

After  being  satisfied  that  a  certain 
immigrant  had  a  little  mimey,  the  in- 
terpreter would  notify  the  constable, 
who  would  secure  a  warrant  from  one  of 
tiie  aldermen  or  squires  in  the  gang, 
often  charging  some  fictitious  offense, 
and  tlie  poor  fellow  would  be  haled 
into  court  to  be  fleeced. 

Whether  this  procedure  was  followed 
or  not,  as  soon  as  an  immigrant,  who 
could  not  speak  English,  was  brought 
into  court  this  interpreter  would  be 
summoned.  He  would  then  proceed  to 
frighten  the  prisoner  into  employing  a 
lawyer  by  reciting  the  serious  charges 
upon  which  he  was  arraigned — often  not 
graver  than  a  violation  of  the  antinspit- 
ting  ordinance.  When  the  immigrant 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  possibly 
escape  a  heavy  penalty  unless  he  em- 
ployed an  able  lawyer  to  defend  him, 
the  interpreter  would  offer  to  secure 
such  counsel. 

The  interpreter,  under  an  agreement, 
would  then  go  to  a  legal  vampire  (our 
industrial  communities  are  infested  with 
them)  and  give  him  the  case.  The  ex- 
orbitant fee  always  charged  being  di- 
vided. In  event  the  case  was  decided 
against  the  immigrant,  which  was  usual- 
ly the  result,  he  would  be  heavily  fined. 

The  squire  generally  designated  the 
interpreter  to  collect  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  and  as  much  more  as  he  could  make 
the  man  pay.  The  additional  amount 
would  be  shared  by  the  squire,  who  also 
deducted  his  fee  aJQowed  by  law.    Here 


the  matter  would  end,  for  the  ignorant 
foreigner,  relying  on  the  integrity  of  the 
interpreter,  would  consider  himself  for- 
tunate in  escaping  with  his  liberty. 

HOW   FINES  ARE   SOMETIMES  JUDGED 

Often,  as  soon  as  a  foreigner  was  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  the  court,  the 
constable  would  be  ordered  to  go  through 
his  pockets^  ostensibly  for  t^  purpose 
of  finding  concealed  weapons,  but  in 
reality  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  ready 
money*  the  man  had  on  him.  He  was 
generally  fined  to  the  full  amount  in 
his  possession. 

Aiiother  very  profitable  scheme  em- 
ployed by  the  court  would  be  to  place 
the  immigrants  who  had  been  arrested 
<m  a  charge  of  fighting  or  disorderly 
conduct  under  peace  bonds.  This  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  court  and  inci- 
dentally to  the  amount  of  the  fees  of  the 
squire.  The  immigrant  defendant,  hav- 
ing been  fined  the  full  amount  of  mon^ 
in  his  possession,  could  sdidom  provide 
mon^  for  the  bond.  The  inta^preta- 
would  then  come  forward  offering  to  go 
on  his  bond  if  he  would  promise  to  pay 
him  five  dollars.  Having  nowhere  else 
to  turn  for  aid,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  going  to  jail  if  he  did  not  funiish  tiie 
bond,  the  immigrant  usually  accepted 
this  offer. 

Should  the  same  man  be  brou^^  into 
court  on  a  second  charge,  his  bond  would 
be  forfeited  and  he  be  placed  under  an- 
other, althou^,  accordmg  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  squire  and  the  inter- 
preter, the  latter  would  not  have  to  actu- 
ally make  it  good.  The  interpreter  would 
receive  another  five  dollars  for  going 
on  the  second  bond — the  money  collected 
in  this  way  would  be  shared  by  the  in- 
terpreter and  the  squire.  One  case  was 
unearthed  where  as  many  as  four  of 
tiiese  peace  bonds  had  been  imposed  on 
(me  man. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  duties  of  ihe  in- 
terpreter to  see  that  the  prisoner  woold 
break  the  peace  while  under  bond. 

This  same  interpreter  practiced  still 
another  very  prof itaUe  form  of  graft  1^ 
conducting  what  he  termed  an  employ- 
ment agency.  In  this  business  he  hid 
agreements  with  the  emplojonent  bones 
of  several  of  the  important  manu&ctor- 
ing  corporations  in  the  town  to  famish 
them  men. 
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EXTORTION    FOR  SECURING  WORK 

Under  these  agreements  all  men  he 
sent  to  the  bosses  were  to  be  given  em- 
ployment. Acting  as  a  friend  to  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  in  the  town, 
the  interpreter  would  offer  to  get  them 
work,  if  they  would  pay  him  a  certain 
sum.  The  bosses  would  give  the  men 
sent  to  them  by  the  interpreter  the  pref- 
erence over  other  applicants  for  work, 
and  in  return  would  share  in  the  fees 
obtained  by  him.  It  was  very  simple, 
and  he  practiced  this  graft  so  quietly 
that  evidence  concerning  it  seldom 
reached  the  ears  of  the  higher  officials 
of  the  companies. 

No  matter  whether  we  advocate  an 
open  port,  or  an  alien  immigration  re- 
striction policy,  we  must  admit  the  truth 
of  the  contention  that  the  United  States 
seriously  needs  an  internal  immigration 
policy.  The  above  instance  is  but  an- 
other count  in  the  indictment  against 
the  conditions  which  permit  such  flag- 
rant abuses  of  justice. 

The  participants  in  our  anti- Ameri- 


can industrial  riots,  for  instance,  are 
most  often  men  and  women  who  know 
America  as  they  have  seen  it  in  the  in- 
dustrial communities.  Their  idea  of 
American  justice  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ences they  have  had  in  our  minor  courts 
and  the  workshops  of  powerful  corpora- 
tions. Popular  government,  as  they  see 
it,  is  a  nde  of  the  saloon  bully  in  the 
pay  of  the  merciless  money  lords. 

These  people  come  half  across  the 
earth  to  find  protection  under  our  boast- 
ed political  liberty  to-  suffer  a  persecu- 
tion as  great  as  any  they  have  escaped. 

Their  conception  of  the  United  States 
is  a  nation  of  dirty  villages  where  the 
roar  of  industrial  machinery  is  never 
silenced.  A  country  where  the  strong 
rule  the  weak,  and  dishonesty  and  politi- 
cal corruption  are  recognized  as  virtues. 
A  nation  without  ideals — one  without 
respect  for  its  own  sovereignty. 

These  things  are  not  wholly  true — too 
much  is  true,  however,  for  us  to  indif- 
ferently pass  them  over  without  endan- 
gering the  future  of  our  country. 
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||HE  sketches  of  mountain  scenes 

Tfrom  Trans-Pecos  Texas 
show  plainly  enough  that  the 
— — li  State  can  boast  of  very  re- 
spectable mountain  ranges. 
To  prove  that  these  mountains  are  fully 
worth  the  attention  of  our  government 
and  of  the  people,  I  publish  at  the  end 
of  this  article  official  assays  from 
the  geological  report  of  1892.  But  the 
piincipal  attention  paid  to  this  very 
valuable  portion  of  our  State  seems  to 
be  that  the  commissioner  of  the  land  of- 
fice declares  the  small  portions  of  re- 
maining   public    lands    without    value. 


throwing  them  on  the  market  at  the  low- 
est prices. 

This  year  the  land  commissioner  makes 
the  offer  of  the  public  lands  in  Brewster 
County,  where  the  St.  Jago,  Chisos  and 
other  mountain  ranges  contain  splendid 
opportunities  for  prospectors  and  miners 
— ^but  very  poor  ones  for  small  settlers — 
so  that  no  doubt  the  1,500,000  acres  will 
make  the  cattle  raisers  the  owners  not 
only  of  the  grass  and  numerous  springs 
and  tinajas,  but  also  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources, since  a  judicial  decision  denies 
the  right  of  the  State  to  reserve  the 
mineral  rights.     ThiszfeJB^A^f  attention 
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from  the  side  of  the  government  dis- 
courages not  only  our  home  people,  but 
together  with  our  precious  mining  laws, 
scares  off  Northern,  Eastern  and  West- 
em  capital,  which  might  otherwise  be 
enlisted  in  the  development  of  mineral 
resources. 

Though  there  are  no  gold  ores  of  $1000 
gold  to  the  ton  in  the  list  of  assays, 
there  are  some  good  gold  and  silver  as- 
says, with  a  number  of  analyses  of  case 
metal  ores,  which  are  more  valuable  than 
many  gold  ores  regarded  as  very  rich. 
A  mine  of  case  metals,  if  cased  on  a 
sound  case  and  properly  managed,  is  a 
gold  mine  even  if  no  precious  metal  is 
mixed  with  the  ore.  I  shall  demonstrate 
this  with  a  few  examples : 

A  ten-dollar  gold  ore  must  be  re- 
garded a  rich  ore,  its  value  ten  dollars. 
A  copper  ore  of  only  10  per  cent  rep- 
resents, at  the  present  copper  prices, 
$34,  and  it  may  hold  besides  gold  and 
silver. 

A  30  per  cent  lead  ore,  which  is  not  a 
scarce  thing  (galena  runs  up  to  86  per 
cent),  represents  in  lead  value  $27.60. 
Most  lead  ores  hold  more  or  less  silver. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 

The  specimens  listed  in  the  geologi- 
cal report  for  and  from  the  year  1892 
were  taken  from  outcrops  or  from  dumps 
of  little  diggings  or  found  as  float-pieces, 
and  anybody  familiar  with  arithmetic 
can  calculate  for  himself  what  percent- 


age the  samples  listed  with  the  official 
geological  report  represent. 

Comparing  the  rocks  of  Trans-Pe- 
cos  Texas  with  those  of  acknowledged 
mining  districts  of  America  and  Enroi)e, 
their  similarity,  and  in  many  instanees 
the  identity  of  character,  can  not  be  dis- 
puted. 

The  influence  of  the  enclosing  rocks 
upon  the  ore  bearing  and  the  character 
of  the  inclosed  veins  is  also  an  undis- 
puted fact ;  and  whatever  theories  of  the 
formation  of  ore  veins  may  be  advanced, 
one  thing  seems  to  be  true,  viz.,  that  the 
fissure  veins  ai^  well  as  contact  veins  de- 
rived their  ores  directly  or  indirectly 
from  depths  not  yet  reached  by  mining. 

The  study  of  ore  deposits,  ^e  c(mdi- 
tions  under  which  the  veins  were  filled 
with  ores,  the  causes  of  their  formaticm, 
are  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come  a 
matter  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 

Though  this  knowledge  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
it  seems  with  most  geological  observers 
and  writers  of  secondary  importance,  no 
doubt  partly  on  account  of  the  greater 
difficulty  to  make  conclusive  observa- 
tions. 

The  actual  observations  are  confined 
in  most  cases  to  mines.  There  they  must 
be  made  under  an  illumination  to  which 
(with  the  exception  of  practical  miners 
and  mining  experts)  only  few  observ- 
ers are  used ;  the  f  idd  of  observaticm  is 
limited,  and  th^c^i^^^jg^gipesur. 
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face  phenomena  with  those  in  the  mines 
are  few,  partly  covered  by  timbering, 
and  obliterated  by  superimposed  strata 
qnite  different  in  character  and  material 
from  those  in  the  mine. 

Connections  with  other  mines  are  fre- 
quently impossible,  at  least  tedious,  and 
require  more  time  than  most  geologists 
have  at  their  disposal.  Frequently  mine 
owners  and  miners  want  to  keep  things 
for  themselves  on  account  of  proposed 
speculations.  There  also  exists,  espe- 
cially among  our  American  mining  men, 
a  good  deal  of  mistrust  in  theory,  and  a 
tendency  to  mislead  theorists;  and  it  is 
ea^  for  them  to  withhold  the  most  im- 
portant facts  from  an  observer,  who  can 
form  reliable  conclusions  only  if  fully 
posted  about  veins  and  mines  to  their  full 
extent  and  in  every  respect. 

These  are  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
stacles the  mining  geologist  has  to  meet 
and  to  overcome  in  districts  where  min- 
ing is  developed.  These  obstacles  are 
self-evidently  multiplied  and  magnified 
if  observations  of  ore  deposits  in  general 
are  to  be  made  in  countries  where  only 
a  few  mines  or  none  at  all  exist. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  and  any 
other  disadvantages,  the  experience 
gained  by  practical  mining  carried  on 
through  centuries,  enables  the  practical 
mining  expert  to  combine  the  known 
troths  of  theory  with  his  own  observa- 
tions and  to  form  sound  conclusions  upon 


the  possibility  of  ore-bearing  of  whole 
mountain  ranges  and  groups. 

The  results  of  petrographic  studies, 
aided  by  the  microscope  and  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  show  the  influence  of 
the  inclosing  rocks  on  the  inclosed  vein, 
and  not  only  confirm  many  conclusions 
based  on  practical  experience,  but  also  en- 
able us  to  make  safer  conclusions  upon 
ore-bearing  and  ore-bearing  veins  tiian 
formerly,  when  we  had  to  judge  only  by 
structural  phenomena  and  by  macro- 
scopic observations. 

Now,  although  the  study  of  the  petrog- 
raphy of  the  rocks  of  Trans-Pecos  Texas 
and  the  central  district  of  Texas  was 
taken  up  only  lately,  and  we  have  at 
present  to  abstract  from  a  more  exact 
comparison  of  our  Texas  rocks  .with 
those  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  other 
mining  districts,  nevertheless,  taking 
in  consideration  only  the  macroscopic 
and  structural  character,  every  mining 
expert  must  necessarily  make  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mountains  of  Trans-Pecos 
Texas  and  the  central  district  are  ore- 
bearing,  for  the  reasons,  that: 

Trans-Pecos  Texas  is  an  eminently 
mountainous  region ;  her  flats  and  basins 
range  between  3000  and  5000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  many  of  her  peaks 
rise  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
flats,  reaching  an  altitude  of  7000  to 
9000  feet.  Most  of  the  mountain  ranges 
of  this  region  are  at  least  partly  of  older 
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and  oldest  geological  age,  and  older  and 
newer  eruptive  rocks  exist  in  most  of 
the  Trans-Pecos  mountain  ranges  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  with  older  and 
newer  sedimentary  rocks ;  or  to  be  short, 
the  character  of  the  mountains  and  rocks 
is  favorable  to  ore-bearing  according  to 
theoretical  authorities,  as  well  as  to  the 
practical  experience  of  centuries. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  Colorado, 
Arizona  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  are 
ore-bearing.  This  is  proved  by  numer- 
ous existing  mines  and  prospects,  as  well 
as  by  tradition  and  even  history.  So 
to  refer  only  to  the  nearest  (to  Texas) 
mountains  north,  the  outbreaks  in  the 
olden  times  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  can  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  conquered 
and  subjected  Indians  (the  Indios  re- 
ducidos)  were  enslaved  and  compelled  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors. The  Spanish  adventurers  dis- 
covered New  Mexico  on  their  expeditions 
to  discover  precious  metals.  That  they 
found  them  in  New  Mexico  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
held  this  country,  and  by  their  exertions 
to  reconquer  the  same  when  driven  away 
by  the  Indians.  Under  the  regency  of 
the  first  Spanish  governor,  Don  Pedro 
Peralte,  a  colony  of  Flemish  miners 
brought  skilled  laborers  and  mining  ma- 
chinery to  New  Mexico,  and  though  this 
machinery  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
the  compulsion  to  work  in  the  mines  and 


other  cruelties  against  the  Indians  was 
resumed  over  and  over,  till  (here  the  his- 
torical data  are  somewhat  blurred)  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Spaniards  had  to  quit  New  Mexico. 
'But  already,  1661,  the  Count  of  Penalosa 
appears  again  as  governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  it  seems  he  was  more  successful 
than  his  predecessors  to  subject  more 
permanently  the  Indians,  and  so  to  start 
colonization  and  mining  in  a  fair  way. 
But,  recalled  on  account  of  his  insubor- 
dination to  the  dictates  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  actual  reconquest  was  delayed 
until  about  1692,  when  Diego  de  Vargas 
subjected  the  refractory  Indians  with  the 
aid  of  more  peaceable,  and  such  tribes 
exhausted  and  tired  out  by  the  nearly 
permanent  wars,  were  brought  to  terms, 
and  again  the  Indians  were  set  at  once 
to  working  the  mines. 

A  number  of  these  old  Spanish  mines. 
together  with  numerous  new  discoveries, 
are  prospected  and  worked  at  present  iu 
New  Mexico,  so  they  are  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arizona,  and  still  more  so  and 
much  better  developed  in  Colorado.  Nu- 
merous old  Spanish  and  newer  mines  and 
prospects  exist  in  Nueva  Leon,  Cohahuila 
and  Chihualiua,  not  to  mention  the  Mex- 
ican provinces  farther  distant  from  the 
frontier  of  Texas. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  Colorado, 
Arizona,  New  and  Old  Mexico  are 
built  up  of  theosftgif  f  material,  and  no 
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doubt  to  the  greater  part  at  least,  con- 
temporaneous and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  of  Trans-Pecos  Texas; 
their  main  trend  is  practically  the  same, 
and  they  are  in  fact  only  the  continua- 
tions of — or  better,  the  connections — ^be- 
tween the  more  northern  mountains  with 
those  of  Old  Mexico.  As  far  as  it  can 
be  judged  the  rocks  found  in  Trans-Pe- 
cos Texas  occur  also  in  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, New  and  Old  Mexico — and  these 
rocks  are  metalliferous  in  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, and  both  Mexicos,  and  it  would  be 
against  common  sense  reasoning  to  ac- 
cept the  theory  that  the  mountains  of 
West  Texas  are  not  ore-bearing  on  ac- 
count of  political  boundary  lines.  . 

That  such  an  exceptional  condition 
does  not  exist  is  sufficiently  demonstrat- 
'  ed  by  numerous  iron  outcrops,  gossan, 
eisemer  hut,  almagres,  pacos,  which  are 
only  different  names  for  the  same  thing, 
but  regarded  under  any  one  of  these 
names  extremely  favorable  indications. 

Quartz  veins  from  a  few  inches  to 
more  than  fifty  feet  wide  can  be  traced 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Carrizo 
mountains,  and  they  reappear  in  the 
Van  Horn  mountains.  They  are  equally 
frequent  in  the  Quitman  mountains,  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Diablo,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Apache  group. 

Besides  the  iron  outcrops  and  the 
quartz  leads,  the  attention  of  the  pros- 
pector must  be  attracted  by  the  outcrops 


of  carbon  spars,  discolorations  by  metal- 
lic oxides,  decompositions  of  gangue  out- 
crops, and  contacts  of  granites  and  por- 
phyritic  rocks,  granites  and  limestone, 
porphyries  and  limestones,  etc. 

Many  of  the  outcrops  show  distinctly 
lead  or  copper,  or  both,  and  even  blow- 
pipe assays  of  the  country  rock  show  in 
many  instances  very  distinct  traces  of 
precious  metals.  Float  pieces  of  ore  of 
base  and  precious  metals  are  frequent, 
and  assays  of  samples  from  outcrops  and 
very  superficial  prospects  show  excellent 
results.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  list  of  a 
number  of  assays  given  with  this  report. 

But  we  have  to  deal,  not  only  with  in- 
dications, with  favorable  conditions  and 
circumstances,  but  also  with  undeniable 
facts — demonstrating  the  presence  of 
workable  quantities  of  rich  ore  by  actual- 
ly worked  mines. 

The  presence  of  gold  in  the  mountains 
of  Trans-Pecos  Texas  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  assays  of  ores  and 
rocks,  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
State  University  and  of  the  geological 
division  of  the  State  Agricultural  De- 
partment. These  assays  of  specimens, 
taken  in  most  cases  from  the  surface  of 
outcrops  or  from  very  superficial  pros- 
pects, show  (as  confirmed  by  the  accom- 
panying table)  in  many  cases  consider- 
ably higher  quantities  of  gold  than  the 
ores  of  many  well  developed  and  success- 
fully worked  mines ;  so,  for  instance,  the 
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'•Homestake,/'  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Da- 
kota, which  works  since  many  years  an 
ore  of  $5  assay  value  (about  one-fourth 
of  an  ounce).  According  to  the  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1893,  the  mines  of  this  company 
paid,  from  1878  to  1893,  dividends 
amounting  to  $4,928,750  to  125,000 
shareholdens,  who  were  altogether  as- 
sessed $200,000. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  place  was  generally  pre- 
ceded by  the  discovery  of  placer  mines, 
and  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  Texas. 
To  this  I  have  to  state  that  loose  gold 
is  found  not  only  in  Sandy  Creek  in 
Llano  County,  and  even  in  the  Colorado  ' 
river  near  Austin,  in  the  detritus  of  the 
rocks  of  the  central  mineral  region,  but 
also  in  West  Texas,  proving  also,  if  neces- 
sary, the  existence  of  gold-bearing  rock 
in  both  parts  of  the  State.  That  no 
placer  mines  are  forked  in  the  State  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically no  prospecting  was  done  for  pla- 
cers in  this  State,  or,  if  done,  it  was  done 
by  parties  who,  equipped  with  a  very 
faint  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  placer  deposits  are  formed,  looked 
only  for  certain  superficial  signs  that 
held  or  hold  good  in  one  or  the  other 
mining  district,  but  are  very  deceptive 
in  others. 

That  such  is  frequently  the  ease  is 
evidenced  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota, 
where  in  the  first  years  '^greenhorns" 
and  **tenderfeet,"  who  were  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  indications  approved 
by  California  placer  miners,  as  a  rule 
were  more  successful  than  expert  Cali- 
fornia prospectors. 

Placers  require  peculiar  conditions  for 
the  concentration  of  the  precious  metal. 
It  may  be  derived  from  the  gold  dis- 
persed in  small  quantities  all  through 
many  of  the  older  rocks,  or  from  the  de- 
struction of  gold  veins  or  small  pockets 
of  gold  ore  in  ferruginous  or  other 
veins  which  may  easily  be  overlooked  by 
the  inexperienced,  we  may  even  say,  by 
average,  prospector. 

In  either  case  favorable  conditions  for 
the  deposition  of  gold  are  required;  be- 
fore everything,  a'  solid  bed,  not  too 
broad  and  not  too  steep  valleys  and  wa- 
ter courses,  with  many  bends  and  occa- 
sional widenings,  where  the  velocity  of 
the  current  is  retarded.  In  the  upper 
strata  of  the  valleys  of  Trans-Pecos  Tex- 


as these  conditions,  particularly  the 
solid  bed,  are  wanting. 

The  numerous  smaller  and  narrower 
valleys  that  undoubtedly  existed  before 
the  now  existing  broad  flats  and  basins 
were  filled  in,  and  are  covered  in  many 
places  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  and 
the  gold  formerly  deposited  from  t^e  de- 
composed and  disintegrated  granitic  and 
schistose  rocks  is  covered  up  by  the  de- 
tritus of  newer  non-gold-bearing  rock,  so 
that  the  gold  deposits  are  at  present  out 
of  reach  of  prospectors  and  miners. 

The  gold  derived  from  disintegrated 
rock  in  more  recent  times  found  not  the 
conditions  to  fonn  placer  deposits,  and 
is  disseminated  more  than  it  was  in  the 
mother  rock,  besides  in  such  localities 
where  our  average  Texas  prospectors  wiU 
not  expect  it.  Panning  would  be  out  of 
question  on  account  of  want  of  water. 
But,  in  spite  of  extreme  unfavorable 
conditions  for  placer  deposits,  small 
quantities  of  loose  gold  may  be  washed 
and  gathered  on  the  Rio  Grande  between 
the  Quitman  and  Eagle  mountains,  and 
probably  in  other  localities  not  yet  ex- 
amined for  this  purpose. 

The  following  tabular  statement  c<hi- 
tains  only  the  assays  of  more  valuable 
specimens  out  of  about  250,  from  the* 
Quitman  mountains,  the  Sierra  Diablo, 
Sierra  Carriza,  Apache  and  Van  Horn 
mountains,  and  the  Mount  Ord  range. 

The  opinion  I  expressed  some  years  ago, 
that  the  Quitman  mountains  would  turn 
out  gold-bearing,  is  verified  by  the  as- 
says. Nearly  all  the  gold-bearing  speci- 
mens are  from  this  range,  besides  many 
of  tlio  silver-bearing  lead  and  copper 
ores. 

The  part  of  the  Carrizo  mountains 
south  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
is  hardly  prospected.  All  that  can  be 
said  referring  to  the  prospects  of  this 
locality  is  that  thoy  are  mere  surface 
scratchings  in  the  outcrops,  that  the 
country  rocks  are  prevailing  crystalline 
schists,  and  that  in  Bass  canyon  good 
silver-bearing  copper  ores  with  antimony 
are  struck  in  connection  with  lead  and 
traces  of  gold. 

With  the  exception  of  Uncle  Jake's 
diggings,  no  work  was  done  on  any  out- 
crop or  contact. 

The  gold  in  the  Quitman  mountains 
occurs  in  fissures  in  the  granitic  rocks, 
and  in  contacts.  The  schists  of  the  Car- 
rizo mountains  rest  directly  on  the  same 
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granitic  rocks  which  we  meet  in  the 
Quitman  mountains;  frequent  changes 
of  the  character  of  the  ore  veins  with 
the  change  of  the  inclosing  rocks  are  a 


well  established  fact,  and  so  we  may 
expect  more  gold-bearing  ores  from 
greater  depths  also  in  the  Carrizo  moun- 
tains. 


UST  OP   ASSAYS   OP   SOME   TRANS-PBCOS   ORBS,   PROM   PROSPECTS 

AND  OUTCROPS 


Na 
9 

IS 
14 
4S 
44 
46 

5S 
54 
H 

67 

60 

68 

6» 

70a 

74 

76 

78 

87 

88 

80 

08 

06 
107 
108 
116 
118 
138 
184 
136a 
136b 
144 
142 
146 
146 
147 
148 
160 
176 
180 
183 
184 

186a 
186b 
186 
193 
196 
197 
200» 
202« 
212 
216 
217 
218 
219 
221 
223 
231 
3tt 


Assayed  in  tbe  Laboratory  of  the  Qeologloal  Surrey 
The  sample  contains  to  the  ton — 


Remarks. 


Pounda 
Iron.        Copper.        Lead. 

620 

1,226 

1,090 


Zinc 
32 

66.86 
64.64 


Ounces. 


1,260 
"960 


400 


Ploatpiece. 


26 


600 
476 


111 
34 
260 
688 
328 


trace 


trace 


Gold. 

trace 

1 

3 

4.6 

0.6 
trace 

*  *  0.i4 


trace 
trace 

1 


trace 


620 


Ploatpieces. 


1,931 


1,090 
1,264 

"460 


430 
626 

"690 

^088 
846 
684 


938 

66 

620 


700 


662 


1,340 
1,032 


222 
492 
464 
848 


628 
'280 


0.6 


17 


0.6 

"  1  " 
trace 

0.6 
trace 

1 

2.6 

4 

0.6 
11.6 

6 
trace 

2.6 


trace 


surer. 
8 

3.6 
2 
6 


*i2.6* 
61 

*  9.8  * 
86 

4.6 
16 
36 

4 
22 

3.6 

1.4 
trace 


28 
3.3 
60 
62.6 
14.6 
16 
46 

"6.6 
3 
4.6 

7 

46.6 
30 
17 
3.6 
26.6 
136 

"n" 


46 
7.6 


107 


870 

1  32.5 

26 

trace  60 
7.5 


trace 
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UST  OP  ASSAYS   OP  SOME   TRANS-PECOS   ORES,    PROM  PROSPECTS 
AND  OUTCROPS— Continued 


Assay 


The  sample  contains  to  the  ton — 
Pounds. 


Ounces. 


No, 
116 

Remarks. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

550 

81 

"373 
550 
560 
600 
154 
296 
560 
29.4 
160 
120 
133 
•  180 
308 
493 

Lead.     Zinc. 

""48    y.y//. 

398     19.9 

"569    !."."! 

139    

901    

584    

555    

""m        ]','///, 

62.4   

1,162    

Gold. 
0.376 
0.1 

trace 

"  1  " 
0.125 
0.25 

trace 

surer. 
27.5 

117 

1.65 

127 

3.58 

132c»  . 
131 

'51 

132* 

184* 

141» 

150* 

155» 

156 

78.6 

157 

19.7 

171 

11 

184 

81 

185 

22.5 

186 

38.5 

187 

20.7 

21 

15.5 

22 

8.5 

25 

18.25 

198 

1.85 

206 

5.25 

2181 

110.6 

2321 

214.5 

*  Not  tested  for  gold  and  silver.  ' 

Traces  of  gold  and  silyer  were  found  in  outcrops  Nos.  51,  35,  57,  58,  59,  61,  67,  68,  69, 
71,  73,  77,  85,  89,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  25,  28,  29,  46,  48,  49,  50,  42,  34,  37,  38,  39,  40,  19. 


SOMEBODY  WAS  MIXED 

Mr.  Van  Neere  (entertaining  a  few  friends  and  flourishing  a  bottle  of  fine  old 
port) — ^Tou  didn't  brush  the  cobwebs  off  this  bottle,  William. 

William — Excuse  me,  sor,  but  I  saw  yez  putting  them  on,  an'  I  wouldn't  tek  the 
liberty  unbid. 


^     # 


TWO  SIMILAR  GASES 

An  actor  complained  bitterly  at  the  Plaza  in  New  York  about  the  death  of  Jame- 
son Lee  Finney  at  the  Cariton  Hotel  fire  in  London. 

** The  Cariton  Hotel,  the  day  after  the  fire,"  he  said,  **gave  out  newspaper 
statements  to  the  effect  that  there  had  hem  no  real  fire  at  all — ^to  the  effect  that 
people  were  dining  in  the  restaurant  all  through  the  trifling  blaze.  And  mean- 
while poor  Finney's  blackened  corpse  lay  undiscovered  in  an  upstairs  room. 

**The  Carlton  people  remind  me  of  a  terrible  train  wreck,  a  rear-end  collisi(Hi, 
that  happened  in  Massachusetts. 

**  A  Boston  reporter,  just  after  this  wreck,  bent  over  a  poor  fellow  who  lay,  with 
both  legs  gone,  among  a  lot  of  dead  men  in  a  field. 

**  *My  poor  fellow,'  the  reporter  said,  *can  you  tell  me  how  the  wreck  hap- 
pened f 

**The  recumbent  figure  opened  its  eyes,  frowned  at  the  reporter  and  muttered 
in  a  weak  voice : 

**  *I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  there  has  been  any  wreck.' 

"He  was  one  of  the  officials  of  the  road!"  r-^  1 
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BOBBY 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  RAPD  ACTION  TALES 

The  Adventures 

of  Bobby 

Peckinpaugh 

By  HARRY  VAN  DEMARK 

AvUmt  of  "C^ing  SoM  Wftk  R«gln«U.'*'*Wlira  Dmnr  Cub*  to  DlnnM-."  Elo. 


IV.-THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GAVE 


I. 


HERE'S  some  mystery  here  of 

T  which  we  are  in  ignorance," 

Bobby  Peckinpaugh  mut- 
tered, grimly,  as,  with  his 
fellow-castaway,  Myra  Dale, 
he  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  cave 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Chile.  He  gazed 
wistfully,  half-defiantly,  into  the  dark 
depths  of  the  cavern  where  Cornelius 
Paulding,  his  life-time  enemy,  had  taken 
up  his  strange  abode.  His  eyes  were 
strained  in  eager  solicitude,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  frail  girl  who  had  been 
thrown  by  fate  into  a  series  of  hardships 
such  as  few  men  would  have  stood  with- 
out complaint. 

Myra  did  not  promptly  reply.  She  sat 
still,  staring  into  his  face,  a  prey  to  con- 
flicting emotions. 

**You — ^you  think  there  may  be  dan- 
ger connected  with  itt"  she  queried, 
finally. 

**I  don't  know.  It's  the  uncertainty. 
There's  something  behind  those  vines  in 
the  far  end  of  the  cave  that  Paulding  is 
jealously  guarding,  and  I  mean  to  know 
what  it  is." 

**You  think  you  can  find  out  without 
arousing  his  suspicions?" 

**I  mean  to  know — that's  all!  If  he 
resents  my  curiosity.  111 — ^well.  111  let 
that  situation  take  care  of  itself." 

"Did  you  ever  learn  why  Mr.  Pauld- 


ing had  isolated  himself  in  this  part  of 
the  world  T" 

**No;  he's  been  as  close-mouthed  as  a 
clam.  Except  to  offer  me  employment, 
which  he  stated  would  be  remunerative 
and  get  you  and  I  out  of  Chile  into  civil- 
ization, he's  hardly  opened  his  head  to 
me.  I  don't  know  why  he  came  to  Chile, 
but  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  mys- 
tery of  the  cave — I'm  sure  of  that." 

"He  sailed  away  from  America  in  a 
chartered  ship,  you  told  me,  and  was 
never  heard  from  again." 

"Yes.  It  was  thought  he  had  gone 
down  in  a  storm  at  sea.  When  I  read  my 
father's  last  letter,  given  me  by  his  at- 
torney after  his  death,  in  which  he  re- 
cited the  facts  of  the  Peckinpaugh-Pauld- 
ing  feud,  I  had  no  idea  that  Paulding 
was  living,  because  I  had  never  heard 
Miss  Paulding  speak  of  him." 

Myra's  lips  tightened  into  a  little  grim 
line.  Somehow  the  mention  of  Loma 
Paulding  did  not  please  her.  She  felt 
an  unreasonable  anger  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  girl  who  had  once  meant  so 
much  to  Bobby. 

Bobby  did  not  notice  her  abstraction, 
but  went  on  : 

"Then  when  we  were  cast  ashore  here 
and  found  Paulding,  you  could  have 
bowled  me  over  with  a  toothpick,  I  was 
that  astounded.  Cornelius  Paulding  is 
alive  and  well — ^no  doubt  of  that — but  as 
far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  he's  as 
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dead  as  a  door  nail,  and  somehow  I  can't 
help  bdieving  that's  just  what  the  old 
rascal  wants." 

' '  And  Miss  Paulding  ? ' '  Myra  queried. 
**You  will  notify  hert"  Her  woman's 
instinct  prompted  her  to  venture  on 
what  she  knew  to  be  uncomfortable 
ground,  but  the  words  were  out,  even 
though  she  felt  a  wish  to  recall  them. 

**  Why,  yes,  if  I  ever  see  her.  Nothing 
that  has  occurred  between  Miss  Paulding 
and  I  would  blind  me  to  my  sense  of 
duty — at  least,  I  hope  not." 

Myra  locked  off  up  the  creek,  bordered 
by  its  thick  green  verdure.  It  was  late 
aftemo(m  and  like  a  blood-red  ball  of 
fire  the  southern  sun  was  kissing 
the 'crests  of  the  hills,  gilding  them  with 
beauteous  tints,  and  glorifying  the  firma- 
ment with  opaline  hues,  ever  changeful, 
ever  beautiful.  A  soft,  pleasant  breeze 
blew  up  the  creek  from  the  ocean,  cool- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  fanning 
the  burning  cheeks  of  the  girl  by  the 
cave. 

Bobby  sat  lost  in  thought,  and  turning 
after  a  moment  she  re^Burded  him  intent- 
ly. Of  whom  was  he  thinking  T  Of  her- 
self or  of  that  other  girl?  It  is  true  he 
had  declared  that  Loma  Paulding  had 
gone  out  of  his  life  forever.  But  had 
shef  That  was  the  question  Myra  Dale 
secretly  asked  herself  over  and  over. 

Though  no  words  of  love  had  ever 
passed  Myra's  lips,  Bobby  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  declared  his  deep  feel- 
ing of  regard.  The  friendship  that  had 
sprung  up  on  the  Cloverdale  before  she 
was  a  fidl  day  out  of  Oalveston,  had 
deepened  gradually,  and  constant  asso- 
ciation had  only  served  to  heighten  the 
flame.  Myra,  however,  with  a  woman's 
usual  idea  of  keeping  a  man  in  suspense, 
coupled  with  an  innate  modesty  that  for- 
bade her  acceptance  of  Bobby's  propos- 
als too  suddenly,  had  put  him  off  and 
he,  feeling  a  delicacy  about  pressing  the 
question  under  the  circumstances,  when 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  her  helplessness,  had 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  subject 
again. 

For  a  time  the  mere  knowledge  that 
Bobby  loved  her  had  sufficed  for  the 
g^rl-— she  had  been  satisfied  at  being  near 
him,  knowing  that  the  inevitable  moment 
when  she  would  be  forced  to  capitulate 
would  come  in  due*  time.  But  now  a 
lingering  doubt    that    there   might  be 


something  between  him  and  the  giri  who 
had  jilted  him,  made  her  unea^. 

Time  alone  could  tell  the  outcome  of 
their  affairs. 

Just  at  present  the  most  pressing  need 
was  some  way  out  of  their  predicament 

*  *  Has  Mr.  Paulding  ever  inquired  your 
name?"  Myra  asked,  suddenly. 

''Yes.  I  told  told  him  it  was  Froth- 
ingham.  That's  my  middle  name.  See 
that  you  bear  me  out" 

She  nodded. 

''Tou  can  depend  on  me  for  that.  Do 
you  think  there  would  be  trouble  should 
he  learn  that  you  were  the  son  of  his 
mortal  enemy?" 

''I  feel  sure  of  it  And  it  is  some- 
thing I  wish  to  avoid.  There  is  no  bit- 
terness in  my  heart.  No  one  ever  felt 
for  a  father  more  devotion  than  I  for 
mine,  but  the  days  of  feuds  have  passed 
and  my  only  desire  is  to  be  let  alone." 

At  this  juncture  the  professor's  as- 
sistant, a  young  Irishman,  B017  Malloy, 
came  out  of  the  dense  timber  that  lined 
the  creek,  an  ax  over  his  shoulder.  Day 
after  day  they  had  seen  Malloy  perform 
this  same  duty,  carrying  back  into  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  cave  pieces  of  a  pe- 
culiar-looking wood.  His  disappearance 
had  been  almost  invariably  followed  by 
the  sound  of  hammering,  which  had 
served  only  to  mystify  Bobby  and  Myra 
the  more. 

With  a  determined  line  now  compress- 
ing his  lips,  Bobby  turned  as  Iblloy 
came  up. 

*'Whew!  but  this  is  warm  work," 
smiled  the  Irishman,  as  he  paused  to 
mop  his  brow  with  a  gigantic  handker- 
chief. 

*'Look  here,  old  man,"  said  Bobl^, 
seriously,  ''I  want  a  little  convention 
with  you." 

''Always  ready  to  oblige,"  said  the 
other,  as  he  deposited  his  load  (a  the 
ground  and  fished  a  sack  of  tobacco  and 
a  package  of  cigarette  papers  from  his 
pocket.  As  he  rolled  the  weed  Bobby 
went  on : 

"You're  a  good  fellow,  Malloy,  and 
you  appreciate  the  difficulty  we're  in." 
Rory  nodded.  "The  professor  has  en- 
gaged me  for  a  position  without  men- 
tioning what  my  duties  are  to  be.  llie 
atmosphere  about  this  cave  is  surcharged 
with  mystery.  You  11  admit  that  it  is  not 
a  comfortable  thought  to  know  there  is 
something  goingp^j^gl^ which  jaa  are  in 
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ignorance.  Can't  you  enlighten  us  a 
little!" 

''Juflt  what  has  the  professor  told 
youf "  queried  the  Irishman. 

''Nothing,  except  that  he  was  going  to 
get  us  all  out  of  this  forsaken  country. 
That  sounds  mighty  good,  but  I'd  like 
to  know  the  means  by  which  he  intends 
to  accomplish  this  very  worthy  object." 

'*Then  I  can't  put  you  wise,  my  boy. 
Sorry!  I'd  like  the  best  in  the  world  to 
tell  you  what's  doing,  but  the  old  man 
has  sworn  me  to  secrecy.  My  advice  is 
to  wait  until  he's  ready  to  tell  you,  which 
won't  be  long,  I'm  sure." 

"We  can't  expect  you  to  break  your 
word,  of  course,"  said  Myra,  **but  this 
suspense  is  rather  trying." 

*'I  know  just  how  you  feel,  Miss  Dale, 
but  I  can't  help  you,  for  which,  as  I  said, 
I  am  sorry.  I  never  break  my  word  once 
it's  given.  That's  a  little  thing  about 
which  the  Malloys  are  very  particular." 

**And  you're  right,  of  course,"  Bobby 
admitted.  ''Well  accept  your  sugges- 
ti(Hi  and  wait  till  the  professor  enlight- 
ens us,  even  if  it  isn't  the  easiest  thing 
in  the*worid  to  do." 

"You'll  not  regret  it — take  that  from 
me,"  said  Bory,  reassuringly. 

With  that  he  picked  up  his  load  and 
disappeared  from  view  into  the  cave. 


II. 


.  That  evening,  after  the  sun  had  sunk 
down  behind  the  hills  to  the  west,  and 
a  great  round  moon  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  was  throwing  a  pale  light 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees  above 
them,  casting  fitful  shadows  on  the 
shores  of  the  creek,  Bobby  and  Myra, 
greatly  to  their  delight,  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  things  they  want- 
ed to  know. 

"I've  a  little  tale  to  spin  to  you, 
Prothingham — ^you  and  Miss  Dale — if 
you  don't  mind  listening,"  said  Profes- 
sor Paulding. 

"We  shall  be  delighted,  of  course," 
said  Bobby,  and  reaching  over  gently 
squeezed  the  hand  of  the  girl. 

"Roiy,  here,  is  familiar  with  it,  for  it 
was  he  who  came  south  with  me  to  ac- 
complish the  great  object  which  brought 
me  here." 

He  paused  to  light  his  pipe,  while 
Bobby  and  Myra  waited  with  feverish 
impatience,  realizing  that  the  mystery  of 


the   cave   was   about   to   be   revealed. 

Paulding  went  on  in  a  ruminative 
mood: 

"I  inherited  a  knowledge  of  electricity 
from  my  father,  a  noted  inventor,  who 
took  special  pains  to  teach  me  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  its  practical  workings.  He  died 
some  years  ago  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two — a  well-preserved,  sound- 
minded  man.  Before  his  death  he  drew 
up  the  plans  of  a  vessel  which  he  be- 
lieved was  destined  to  solve  the  problem 
of  submarine  navigation — ^not  a  vessel 
such  as  has  recently  been  adopted  by  our 
navy,  which  is,  at  best,  but  an  experi- 
ment— and  a  very  dangerous  one  at  that 
— ^but  a  craft  that  would  bear  out  its 
name  in  every  sense  of  the  term — one 
that  could  crawl  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  if  necessary,  in  depths  where  the 
pressure  was  not  too  great — in  short,  a 
practical  boat  that  would  revdutionize 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  worid,  and 
lend  terror  to  the  navies  of  foreign  lands. 

"Enemies  of  my  father's,  knowing  he 
was  about  to  pass  from  tbjs  life,  made 
numerous  and  unlawful  attempts  to  se- 
cure possession  of  the  plans,  but  I,  en- 
raged, determined  that  the  boat  should 
be  built  in  spite  of  them.  In  fact,  it  be- 
came my  one  ambition,  my  one  obsession, 
to  build  the  submarine  as  my  father 
would  have  wished.  I  was  then  employed 
in  the  scientific  department  of  a  promi- 
nent college,  but  resigned  as  soon  as  the 
project  shaped  itself  definitely  in  my 
mind.  Purchasing  the  necessaiy  mate- 
rial with  which  to  construct  the  boat,  and 
laying  by  a  two-years*  supply  of  food, 
I  chartered  a  vessel,  the  Toronto,  and 
secretly  embarked.  I  say  secretly,  for 
though  it  was  surmised  that  I  had  taken 
passage  on  board  that  ship,  no  one  but 
the  captain  knew  that  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  was  loaded  with  my  material  and 
paraphernalia. 

"It  was  my  intention  to  seek  some  iso- 
lated quarter  of  the  globe  where  I  might 
work  in  solitude  and  silence.  The  cap- 
tain knew  of  this  spot  and  put  me  ashore 
here  with  my  cargo,  which  was  landed 
by  means  of  a  gigantic  raft.  I  discov- 
ered this  cave  by  accident,  and  was  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  constructing  a  shop. 
Rory  and  I  have  labored  unceasingly 
since  that  time  with  but  the  aid  of  a  few 
Araucanian  Indians,  whom  I  paid  lib- 
erally in  trinkets  and  clothes.    And  now 
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I  can  say  with  no  little  satisfaction  that 
the  vessel  is  practically  finished — in  fact, 
aside  from  a  few  minor  matters,  it  re- 
mains only  to  be  launched  and  provision 
her  for  ns  to  leave  Chile  forever.'' 

Daring  the  professor's  narration  Bob- 
by and  Myra  exchanged  frequent 
glancea  Was  it  possible  that  they  had 
stumbled  upon  an  inventor's  workshop 
in  desolate  Southern  Chile?  Had  Cor- 
nelius Paulding  really  accomplished  the 
wonder  work  of  which  he  spoke,  or  was 
it  some  fancy  of  a  disordered  brain  1 

As  if  divining  what  was  passing  in 
their  minds,  the  inventor  laughed. 

**You  doubt  me?  Come,  then,  and 
you  shall  see  for  yourself." 

As  they  entered  the  cave  he  pushed  a 
button  which  flooded  the  place  with  a 
mellow  light,  shed  by  innumerable  elec- 
trict  globes,  strung  on  wires  from  vine 
to  vine. 

Thesy  passed  the  thick  partition  of 
vines  and  stepped  into  an  adjoining 
partment,  shrouded  in  utter  darkness. 
Then,  again,  so  suddenly  as  to  blind 
them  momentarily,  a  myriad  of  electric 
lights  flashed  forth,  and  Bobby  and  the 
girl  stared  about  them  incredulously. 

Before  them,  still  on  the  stocks,  shin- 
ing with  a  coat  of  fresh  white  paint,  was 
a  curious-looking  craft.  There  was  a 
long  hull,  which  they  subsequently 
learned  was  composed  principally  of 
aluminum,  cylindrical  in  shape,  pointed 
at  the  bow  and  blunt  at  the  stem,  the 
sides  broken  by  numerous  pipes,  port- 
holes and  valve  openings. 

** Isn't  she  a  beauty?"  Paulding  cried, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  child.  ** She's 
exactly  sixty  feet  long  and  nine  feet 
in  diameter — ^just  a  handy  size  for  a  ves- 
sel of  her  class." 

Rising  above  the  deck  forward  was  a 
pilot  house,  while  aft  was  a  round  cabin 
with  a  cupola  top.  A  brass  railing  sur- 
rounded it  all. 

Paulding  placed  a  ladder  against  the 
side  of  the  craft  and  climbed  on  deck, 
followed  by  Bobby,  Myra  and  the  Irish- 
man. He  led  the  way  to  the  pilot-house, 
where  the  first  objects  that  met  their 
gaze  were  shelves  filled  with  nautical  in- 
struments and  a  queerly-contrived 
switchboard,  bearing  levers  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes. 

To  Bobby's  inexperienced  eye  the 
board    was   a   complicated    affair,    but 


Paulding  assured  him  that  the  levers 
were  easy  to  manipulate  once  one  had 
the  ''hang  of  them."  He  so  instructed 
Bobby  that  in  a  few  moments  the  young 
man  felt  confident  he  could  operate  the 
boat  single-handed.  One  lever,  on  being 
pressed,  hermetically  sealed  every  door, 
window  and  opening ;  another  controlled 
the  electric  lights,  and  so  on.  The  win- 
dows of  the  pilot-house,  as  well  as  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  boat,  were  of  thick 
marine  glass,  capable  of  resisting  a  heavy 
pressure  of  water. 

**This  large  lever,"  said  Paulding, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  object  in  ques- 
tion, **is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  mechanism  on  the  vessel,  barring,  of 
course,  the  propelling  power.  By  its 
use  I  can  let  in  water  ballast  and  force 
it  out  again  by  means  of  air  pressure. 
Of  course,  the  more  ballast  that  is  let  in, 
the  deeper  the  boat  will  sink. " 

*  *  Wonderful ! ' '  exclaimed  Myra. 
''But  how  are  the  occupants  to  live  be- 
neath the  sea  without  air?" 

"How?    I  will  teUyou." 

"Surely  the  supply  you  carry  below 
with  you  will  soon  become  exhausted." 

"That  is  remedied  by  means  of  large 
chemical  air  reservoirs,  which  are  filled 
before  leaving  the  surface.  There  are 
two  reservoirs,  one  forward  and  one  aft, 
so  arranged  that  air  may  be  released 
from  them  in  quantities  to  suit.  One 
supply  will,  with  economy,  last  two 
days." 

They  went  below  where  the  cabin,  the 
cook's  galley,  and  the  sleeping  rooms — 
four  in  all — ^were  shown.  They  then 
passed  through  a  store-room  into  the 
engine-room,  which  contained  the  power- 
ful dynamo  that  furnished  the  propel- 
ling power.  When  they  left  the  vessel 
both  Bobby  and  Myra  were  impressed 
with  what  they  had  seen.  The  subma- 
rine, with  the  professor's  practical  ex- 
planation of  her  workings,  had  convinced 
them  that  after  all  the  inventor  knew 
whereof  he  spoke. 

At  times  Bobby  imagined  Paulding 
was  regarding  him  searchingly,  and  won- 
dered if  he  saw  in  him  any  resemblance 
to  the  members  of  the  family  he  so  cor- 
dially hated.  Apparently  not,  however, 
for  he  never  indicated  by  word  or  action 
that  he  believed  Bobby  to  be  other  than 
a  stranger,  cast  ashore  by  some  strange 
trick  of  fate, 
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III. 

Professor  Paulding's  Indian  assistant 
went  off  into  the  forest  that  night,  to 
return  the  next  morning  with  ten  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe  who  were  to  assist  in 
the  launching  of  the  boat.  There  re- 
mained a  number  of  minor  matters  to 
attend  to  before  the  submarine  would  be 
wheeled  from  its  concealment  and  sent 
sliding  down  the  improvised  ways  into 
the  waters  of  the  creek. 

All  day  Paulding,  Bobby  and  Rory  la- 
bored like  Trojans,  while  the  Indians 
lolled  or  slept  on  skins  stretched  on  the 
floor  of  the  cave. 

Myra  continued  to  occupy  the  apart- 
ment to  which  the  professor  had  shown 
her  after  her  arrival.  Bobby  did  not 
find  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  her 
again  until  evening.  Then,  while  Pauld- 
ing was  explaining  to  Rory  the  methods 
of  procedure  to  be  followed  the  next 
day,  when  it  was  hoped  to  leave  the 
cave  behind  forever,  he  managed  to  steal 
a  few  words  with  her  alone. 

"My  only  worry  is  for  you,"  he  told 
her.  *'The  sea  is  an  uncertain  place,  at 
best,  and  add  to  that  the  peril  of  trying 
out  a  new  submarine "   . 

She  cut  him  short. 

''That  will  do,  Bobby.  Since  making 
this  voyage  with  my  uncle  I  have  be- 
come inured  to  peril.  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  chance  to 
reach  a  civilized  country  once  more — 
even  though  the  trip  be  accomplished 
beneath  the  sea.*' 

And  it  was  not  mere  bravado — she 
meant  it. 

The  following  morning  matters  look- 
ing to  the  launching  of  the  vessel  went 
rapidly  forward.  The  stocks  were  re- 
moved from  beneath  the  hull,  except  two 
at  the  center.  So  evenly  balanced  was 
the  craft  on  the  iron  trucks  on  which 
she  had  been  constructed,  that  it  took 
but  a  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  to  make  her  preserve  her  equi- 
librium. 

The  vines  were  removed  from  in  front 
and  the  boat  pried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  by  means  of  crowbars.  It  was  a 
laborious  undertaking,  but  after  several 
hours  of  strenuous  labor,  it  was  success- 
fully accomplished. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose.  Through  some  miscalcula- 
tion the  boat  would  not  go  through  the 


entrance  without  the  removal  of  the 
trucks,  which  necessitated  a  change  in 
the  method  of  procedure. 

With  picks  and  shovels  the  Indians 
were  set  to  digging  a  trench  some  twelve 
feet  wide  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  This 
accomplished,  the  boat  was  lowered  by 
means  of  jackscrews  to  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  cave,  then  shoved  bodily  into 
the  trench  which  had  previously  been 
made  slippery  by  a  liberal  use  of  water, 
brought  by  buckets  from  the  spring 
within  the  cave. 

At  noon  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  Electra,  as  she  had  been 
named,  glide  easily  into  the  waters  of 
the  creek.  There  was  just  room  enough 
to  turn  her,  the  stream  being  only  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  width,  but  as  the  banks 
sloped  precipitately,  there  was  little  dan- 
ger of  grounding. 

That  evening  Professor  Paulding  pro- 
vided a  feast  for  the  Indians,  after 
which  the  Araucanians  bade  the  Ameri- 
cans good-bye  and  disappeared  into  the 
heart  of  the  dense  forest. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in  carry- 
ing supplies  from  the  cave  to  the  boat. 
There  was  somethng  like  a  month's  sup- 
ply of  canned  meats  and  vegetables, 
fruit,  flour,  sugar,  salt  and  coffee.  Then 
came  a  chest  of  medicine.  Finally,  three 
large  casks  filled  with  fresh  spring  wa- 
ter were  placed  in  the  store  room  with 
a  smaller  cask  for  the  galley.  Then  all 
of  the  professor's  personal  belongings 
that  could  with  safety  be  stored  aboard, 
were  carried  on.  The  remainder  were 
piled  up  in  front  of  the  cave  and  burned. 

When  the  moon  arose  clear  and  full 
that  night,  the  Electra  glided  down  the 
creek  toward  the  sea,  and  they  were  fair- 
ly embarked  on  what  was  to  prove  a 
very  remarkable  journey. 

IV. 

They  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the 
tree  had  fallen  across  the  stream,  but 
this,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  oc- 
casioned little  delay.  It  was  partially 
rotted,  and  when  the  Electra  rammed  it 
gently  it  broke  near  the  middle,  the  ends 
swinging  with  the  current  toward  either 
bank  and  allowing  plenty  of  room  for 
passage. 

Myra  had  seated  herself  in  the  cabin 
and  was  gazing  abstractedly  through 
one  of  the  port-holes  when  Bobby  found 
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her.  He  whispered  a  few  cheering  words 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  smile.  She  was 
bearing  up  bravely  under  the  excite- 
menty  and  his  great  regret  was  that  the 
outlook  ahead  of  them  was  not  brighter. 
A  thriU  shot  directly  to  the  back  of 
Bobby's  nature — a  thrill  aroused  by  her 
courage,  her  honest  and  helpful  i^ympa- 
thy. 

Paulding  was  so  elated  that  he  could 
scarcely  contain  himself  and  at  times 
Bobby  imagined  he  saw  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. It  was  not  improbable,  he 
thought,  that  the  professor's  secluded 
life  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  worry 
connected  with  his  invention,  had 
tunied  his  brain. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  open  sea 
the  Elecira's  speed  was  increased,  and 
with  the  renewed  impetus  the  professor 
grew  wilder  and  wilder.  Thus  far  the 
boat  had  exceeded  his  fondest  expectsr 
tions.  Only  one  trial  remained — ^that  of 
submerging  the  vessel — and  the  present 
depth  w^  insufficient  for  a  trial. 

**Sure,  do  you  think  the  professor's 
goin'  l^oneyt"  whispered  Rory,  as  he 
came  sndd^ly  up  behind  Bobby. 

Bobby  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''You  can't  prove  it  by  me — but  it's 
just  as  well  to  be  on  our  guard." 

The  Irishman  shook  his  head  dismal- 
ly as  he  moved  away. 

Bobby  mentioned  none  of  his  suspi- 
cions to  Myra,  knowing  it  would  only 
cause  her  needless  anxiety. 

Soon  the  wreck  of  the  Cloverdale,  for- 
lorn and  silent,  loomed  up  off  their  port 
bow.  Bobby  and  Myra  cast  lingering 
glances  at  the  old  ship  as  they  sped  by. 
There  were  memories  connected  with  the 
bark  that  could  never  be  forgotten. 

Presently,  after  heremetically  sealing 
the  doors  and  windows,  the  professor  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  submerging  the 
boat.  The  gleam  in  his  eyes  was  still 
wilder  and  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by 
Bobby  or  the  Irishman,  who  exchanged 
glances  of  dismay. 

"Bory's  right— he's  off  his  trolley," 
muttered  Bobby,  as  he  watched  him. 
Then,  a  grim  look  on  his  face,  he  sought 
out  Myra,  anxious  to  be  near  her  in  the 
face  of  what  he  now  knew  to  be  a  new 
and  impending  peril. 

Paulding  turned  loose  the  air  reser- 
voirs, then  pressed  the  ballast  lever. 
There  was  a  peculiar  roaring  as  the 
brine  rushed  into  the  vacuum,  then  the 


boat  was  enveloped  in  total  darkness  as 
she  plunged  beneath  the  waves. 


The  face  of  Myra  Dale  took  on  a 
paler  hue  as  the  submarine  craft  sank 
into  the  depths  of  the  Pacific.  Even 
Bobby  and  Rory  were  far  from  sanguine 
as  to  the  result  of  the  professor's  pil- 
grimage beneath  the  sea. 

**  'Tis  the  first  time  I've  invaded  the 
realms  of  the  fishes,"  said  Boiy,  with 
an  attempt  at  gaiety.  "Why  the  devil 
don't  he  throw  on  the  lights — whatt"  he 
demanded,  as  an  afterthought. 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  the  boat 
was  illuminated  from  stem  to  stem  by 
electricity  so  white  in  its  intensity  that 
it  almost  blinded  them. 

**One  thing  is  sure,"  said  Bobl^,  ''his 
batteries  are  working  overtime.  That 
glare  reminds  me  of  New  York  at  night " 

**Qive  my  regards  to  Broadway!" 
hummed  the  Irishman,  which  brought  a 
faint  smile  to  Myra's  lips. 

With  the  lights  blazing  brightly,  the 
trio  stood  at  the  port-holes,  completely 
fascinated  by  the  scene  before  them. 
First  they  bumped  into  a  shark,  who 
immediately  skittered  off  through,  the 
crystal  tides  like  some  giant  saucer  of 
dynamics,  churning  the  water  into  foam 
and  sending  lines  of  great  silvery  bub- 
bles against  the  glass  of  the  port-holes. 
As  he  skuttled  toward  the  bottom  other 
fish  of  varied  hues  and  sizes,  raced  here 
and  there,  cleaving  the  brine  and  leav- 
ing miniature  whidpools  in  their  wake. 

Down,  down  went  the  Electro^  until  at 
ten  fathoms,  she  reached  the  bottom  and 
rested  lightly  on  a  sand  dune. 

"How's  that  for  a  relief  T"  Bobby  de- 
manded, with  a  sigh. 

Myra  nodded  almost  breathlessly, 
while  Rory  chimed  in : 

"We're  down  here  all  right,  but  how 
are  we  going  to  get  up  again?  That's 
what  bothers  me." 

"By  forcing  out  the  water  ballast,  I 
suppose,"  was  Bobby's  reply.  "That 
will  lighten  the  boat  again." 

"But  suppose  she  refuses  to  be 
forced!" 

"You're  a  pessimist,"  laughed  Bobby, 
more  to  allay  Myra's  fears  than  any- 
thing. 

A  moment  later  he  called  R017  into 
the  store-room  and  grasped  him  fiercely 
by  the  arm.  ■     r\r\r%i^ 
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^'What  do  you  mean  by  scaring  the 
veiy  wits  out  of  Miss  Dalet"  he  de- 
manded. 

''Why,  I " 

"If  you  can't  say  something  cheer- 
ful, elofle  your  face — you  understand? 
Fiist  thing  you  know  shell  have  a  little 
speU  of  hysterics,  and,  heaven  knows, 
weVe  got  trouble  enough  on  our  hands 
without  that!" 

''You're  right,  Bobby,"  the  Irishman 
admitted.  "You've  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head — ^I'm  a  pei?sy — er — ^what-you-call- 
'em— all  right.  It  was  thoughtless  of 
me.  111  adimit.  Every  time  I  look  at 
Miss  Dale  hereafter  I'll  laugh  if  it 
breaks  my  face. " 

As  th^  returned  to  the  girl  a  wild 
laugh  broke  the  stillness,  and  Professor 
Paulding,  his  arms  waving  spasmodical- 
ly, came  dashing  into  the  apartment. 

"It's  a  success!"  he  cried.  "Do  you 
hear  mel — a  success!  And  now  I  can 
cany  out  the  object  I've  been  waiting 
years  to  accomplish." 

He  paused  with  a  leer  that  sent  the 
cold  chills  up  three  spines  and  made 
the  air  in  the  boat  perceptibly  cooler. 

"Some  people  say  there  is  no " 

He  paused  with  another  leer.  "Ah,  but 
I  shan't  tell  you  yet,"  he  went  on.  "I 
shan't  tell  you  yetr—d'ye  heart  If  I 
told  you,  you'd  know — and  I  don't  want 
you  to  know — ^yet!  I  want  to  surprise 
you.  Oh,  you  conscienceless  scoundrels 
who  have  been  trying  to  rob  me  of  my 
hard-earned  laurels,  will  soon  reach  a 
hotter  place  than  hades,  or  else  well  all 
have  fame!  Fame!  Fame!  Fame  is 
what  I  crave — fame  is  what  I  shall  have, 
or  else  we'll  go  to  our  doom  together! 
Hal  ha f  Together!" 

Myra  turned  away  from  the  raving 
man  and  buried  her  face  on  Bobby's 
shoulder. 

Paulding  turned  fiercely  upon  the 
three,  apparently  imagining  in  his  de- 
mented condition  that  they  were  ene- 
mies. 

"You  think  to  ruin  me,  but  you  shall 
not!"  he  cried.  "You  shall  not — ^not — 
d^e  hearf  But  you  shall  go  along  to 
see  my  triumph— you   shall   go  along! 


Ill  show  you  what  it  is  to  be  king  of  sci- 
entists!" 

He  burst  into  a  laugh  that  was  terrible 
to  hear,  and  in  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
demoniacal  fury,  seized  Bobby  bodily, 
lifted  him  above  his  head  and  flung  him 
through  the  partly  open  door  of  the 
store-room. 

Fortunately  he  lit  on  a  pile  oif  rope, 
and  while  bruised  in  many  places,  did 
not  lose  consciousness.  Dazed,  he  arose 
just  in  time  to  see  the  professor  seize 
Myra  in  his  arms.  Before  Bobby  could 
make  a  move  the  girl  went  hurtling 
into  the  air,  and,  bracing  himself,  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  as  she  was  flung  head- 
long toward  him.  The  force  of  the  im- 
pact sent  both  to  the  floor,  Bobby  un- 
derneath, fortunately,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  girl's  fall,  so  that  she  was  barely 
injured.  Rising  quickly,  Bobby  saw  that 
Myra  had  fainted,  and  laying  her  gently 
on  a  pile  of  blankets,  at  one  side  of  the 
room,  he  dashed  out  to  find  Rory  and 
the  madman  locked  in  fierce  embrace. 

Oreat  knots  and  muscles  stood  out  on 
the  face  of  the  athletic  young  Irishman. 
But,  try  as  he  might,  he  was  no  match 
for  the  scientist's  superhuman  strength. 
Toward  the  store-room  door  the  Irish- 
man was  slowly  forced  and  Bobby  with- 
drew into  that  apartment,  resolved  to 
protect  Myra  from  further  violencfe,  and 
began  to  look  around  for  some  weapon 
with  which  he  might  stay  the  madman's 
rush. 

But  he  was  prevented  from  this  by 
an  unexpected  move  on  the  part  of 
Paulding,  who  threw  Rory  to  the  floor 
and  with  a  look  of  malicious  triumph 
withdrew  and  slammed  the  door.  They 
could  hear  his  wild  laugh  as  he  returned 
to. the  pilot-house.  Then  the  boat  rose 
from  the  bottom  and  a  moment  later 
bounced  like  a  cork  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Again  the  lights  .were  extin- 
guished and  the  Electra  took  her  course 
to  the  northward  at  an  amazing  speed. 

The  peril  was  over  for  the  moment 
and  the  prisoners  in  the  store-room  were 
thankful  for  the  respite.  Time  alone 
could  tell  the  final  outcome  of  the 
strange  voyage. 
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MAUD  ADAMS  TO  TOUR  TEXAS 

The  announcement  that  Texas  is  at 
last  to  see  Maud  Adams  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Miss  Adams  has 
for  some  reason  held  aloof  from  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  now,  it  seems 
that  her  wish  that  every  American  town 
and  city  that  contains  a  theatre  shall 
have  its  own  share  of  the  best  plays  of 
J.  M.  Barrie  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

Ever  since  she  first  acted  **  Peter 
Pan,*'  five  years  ago,  when  the  most  fa- 
mous of  Barrie  plays  went  on  a  tour 
limited  to  the  larger  cities  only,  Miss 
Adams'  fondest  private  ambition  has 
been  to  give  to  every  town  and  hamlet 
containing  a  theatre  what  the  big  cities 
have.  All  of  Mr.  Barriers  plays,  ** Peter 
Pan"  especially,  are  scenically  so  bulky, 
as  productions,  that  they  could  only  be 
mounted  in  large  theatres,  until  John  W. 
Alexander,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  completed  his  inven- 
tion of  the  collapsible  scenery,  entirely 
used  by  Miss  Adams  in  the  performance 
of  *  *  Chantecler ' '  last  year. 

With  the  aid  of  the  collapsible  scen- 
ery which  can  be  folded  and  adapted 
to  a  stage  of  almost  any  size,  Maude  Ad- 
ams is  to  realize  her  wish.  Every  town 
in  the  country  that  can  furnish  a  thea- 
tre will  have  its  own  local  performance 
of  the  most  famous  of  Barrie  plays,  ''Pe- 
ter Pan,*'  next  season.  The  tour  will 
begin  next  October  and  continue  until 
January,  1914. 

Other  Barrie  plays  and  special  uni- 
versity performances  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tour,  but  ** Peter  Pan"  will 
be  acted  in  .over  200  towns  and  cities  by 
its  creator,  on  a  tour  extending  as  far 
south  as  New  Orleans,  west  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  northwest  to  Vancouver. 

Purposely  Miss  Adams'  tour  has  been 
so  arranged  that  she  will  be  enabled  to 
perform  Mr.  Barriers  plays  in  territory 
so  remote  from  large  cities  that  its  play- 


goers have  thus  far  been  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  see  any  of  the  playwright's 
works. 

The  other  plays  included  in  Miss 
Adams'  tour  of  sixty-four  weeks  will  all 
be  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 


NEW  VEHICLE  FOR  MISS  HAJOS 

Score  another  for  Channing  Pollock 
and  Rennold  Wolf.  This  team  of  pro- 
lific writers  have  arranged  with  Werba 
&  Luescher  to  furnish  a  new  vehicle  for 
Miss  Mizzi  Hajos,  who  just  recently  closed 
a  season  of  more  than  fifty  weeks  in  *  *  The 
Spring  Maid,"  in  which  she  was  seen  in 
Texas  last  season.  The  new  piece  will  be 
a  musical  version  of  ''Such  a  Little 
Queen,"  in  which  Henry  B.  Harris  suc- 
cessfully starred  Miss  Elsie  Ferguson 
two  or  three  seasons  ago.  Just  who  will 
furnish  the  music  for  the  production  has 
not  been  definitely  settled,  but  Werba 
&  Luescher  have  in  mind  a  well-known 
composer  with  whom  they  will  undoubt- 
edly close  a  contract  soon. 

Miss  Ferguson,  who  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  starring  in  strong  dra- 
matic roles,  has  been  selected  by  Elaw 
&  Erlanger  to  play  the  title  role  in  Franz 
Lehar's  opera  ''Eva,"  a  part  requiring 
all  those  strong  emotional  qualities  which 
Miss  Ferguson  possesses  in  so  eminent  a 
degree.  This  part  was  created  in  the 
original  Vienna  production  by  the  cele- 
brated Mitzi  Gunther,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  original  "Merry 
Widow."  When  the  manuscript  of 
"Eva"  arrived  some  months  ago  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  book  and  score  pre- 
sented themselves.  Miss  Ferguson  was 
sent  for  and  promised  the  part  if  she 
could  show  that  she  could  sing  the  mu- 
sic. She  went  to  Berlin  to  see  Mr.  Le- 
har,  who,  after  hearing  her  sing,  de- 
clared she  was  in  every  way  qualified 
for  the  role. 
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A  National  Exposition  of 
Conservation 


KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  HAS  BEEN  CHOSEN 
AND  THE  DATE  IS  SEPTEMBER-OGTOBER,  1913 

By  ARTHUR  L.  TUNNELL 


N  exposition  of  national  scope, 

A  the  purpose  of  which   is  to 

promote  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  is  to 
be  held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn, 
in  September  and  October,  1913.  It  is 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition,  and,  while  it  is  to  be 
open  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  its  spe- 
cial field  will  be  the  development  of  the 
Southern  States.  An  advisory  board  of 
leaders  in  the  various  branches  of  con- 
servation work,  with  Gifford  Pinchot  at 
its  head,  has  been  formed  as  part  of  the 
company's'  organization,  and  is  now  at 
work  formulating  detailed  plans  for  the 
exhibits.  Each  department  of  conserva- 
tion is  represented  on  this  board  by  one 
or  more  experts  in  that  field.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  the  particular 
work  represented  by  each  are  as  follows : 

Gifford  Pinchot,  president  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  representinj; 
general  conservation  and  forestry. 

Don  Carlos  Ellis,  in  charge  of  educa- 
tional co-operation  United  States  forest 
service,  secretary  of  the  board  and  rep- 
resenting forest  conservation. 

J.  A.  Holmes,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  mines,  conservation  of  minerals  and 
the  protection  of  human  life  in  mining 
operations. 

Bradford  E[napp,  in  charge  of  the 
farmers  co-operative  demonstration  work 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  the  conservation  of 
soils. 

W.  J.  McGee,  soil  water  expert  of  the 
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bureau  of  soils,  department  of  agricul- 
ture, conservation  of  isoils. 

Logan  W.  Page,  director  office  of  pub- 
lic roads,  good  roads. 

Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  representative  and 
senator-elect  from  Louisiana,  the  de- 
velopment of  waterways. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education,  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  foods,  sanitation  and  health 
of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine,  the 
conservation  of  public  health. 

Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  Flor- 
ida, president  of  the  Southern  Commer- 
cial Congress,  Southern  development. 

Senator  Luke  Lea  of  Tennessee,  gener- 
al conservation. 

Three  other  members  are  to  be  added 
to  the  board  to  represent  country  life 
improvement,  domestic  economy  and 
child  welfare. 

CONTINUATION  OF  APPALACHIAN 
EXPOSITION 

The  Conservation  Exposition  is  an  out-, 
growth  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition, 
which  has  been  held  at  Knoxville  for  the 
past  two  y(»ars.  During  that  time  an 
exposition  plant  and  equipment  has 
been  built  up  which  will  serve  as  a  val- 
uable nucleus  around  which  the  national 
fair  is  to  be  built.  This  plant  comprises 
a  park  of  one  hundred  acres,  in  which 
are  two  artificial  lakes  and  several  excel- 
lent buildings.  This  and  all  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Corn- 
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pany  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Exposition  Com- 
pany, which  has  made  application  for  a 
charter  providing  for  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  present  equipment  is  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  and  it  is  planned  to  expend 
another  million  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
servation fair.  The  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  are  designed  to  range  in  cost 
from  $25,000  to  $250,000.  Among  these 
is  a  Southern  States  building,  which  will 
contain  exhibits  from  all  the  Southern 
States  which  do  not  erect  separate  struc- 
tures of  their  own.  According  to  the  de- 
signs now  in  hand,  this  building  will 
probably  be  the  most  beautiful  on  the 
grounds.  It  will  be  of  colonial  architec- 
ture and  will  curve  around  the  border 
of  a  lake  to  the  edge  of  which  a  series 
of  steps  will  descend,  forming  an  amphi- 
theatre. On  this  lake  and  on  the  oppo- 
site border  will  be  held  all  carnivals  and 
entertainment  spectacles. 

AGRICULTURE    TO    BE     WELL     REPRE- 
8ENTED 

An  immense  agricultural  and  land 
building  is  planned  to  be  an  agricultural 
exposition  in  itself.  In  this  building  a 
mammoth  relief  map  of  the  Southeast, 
measuring  200  by  80  feet,  will  be  made  of 
the  soils  and  minerals  of  the  various  sec- 
tions represented  «nd  will  show  the  moun- 
tain and  valley  contours,  the  principal 
streams  with  actual  running  water,  and 
the  location  of  cities,  railway  lines  and 
main  highways.  A  second  floor  balcony 
will  enable  the  visitor  to  get  a  birdseye 
view  of  this  map.  Along  the  sid(»8  of  the 
structure,  behind  glass,  will  be  shown 
the  various  soils  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  an 
aisle,  will  be  exhibited  the  products  of 
these  soils.  The  map  will  also  show  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  South- 
•em  States,  the  South 's  forest  areas,  hill- 
side and  mountain  slopes  that  have  been 
cleared  of  timber  and  washed  by  rains, 
and  others  that  are  made  to  conserve  the 
rainfall  by  forest  protection,  or  to  pro- 
duce bounteous  crops  by  proper  meth- 
ods of  terracing  and  contour  plowing. 
As  an  annex  to  this  building  will  be 
erected  a  large  auditorium  for  lectures 
and  such  conventions  as  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Congress,  good  roads 
assemblies  and  drainage  and  waterways 
conferences. 


Among  other  buildings  planned  are  a 
com  palace,  to  be  erected  in  co-operation 
with  the  boys'  com  clubs  of  the  South 
and  formed  of  ears  of  com  covering  a 
framework,  and  a  model  concrete  resi- 
dence of  colonial  style  to  be  used  as  the 
women/s  building.  In  this  latter  strac- 
ture  such  exhibits  as  pertain  to  domestic 
science,  child  welfare  and  the  like,  will 
be  shown.  Another  prominent  feature 
will  be  a  model  farm  of  about  five  acres, 
containing  a  cottage,  a  bam,  a  sanitary 
dairy,  portable  hog  and  poultr>'  houses, 
modem  fences,  and  the  most  approved 
furnishings,  tools  and  machinery*.  It  is 
planned  that  one  of  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  will  work  the  farm  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  scientific  methods.  This 
wUl  be  a  most  valuable  object  leason  to 
visiting  farmers. 

GOVERNMENT  BUILDING 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  Gongrees  on 
March  2  by  Representative  Biehard  W. 
Austin  of  Tennessee  providing  for  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000  for  a  govern- 
ment building  and  exhibits  from  the  de- 
partments of  the  government  concerned 
with  the  conserv'ation  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  it  is  expected  that  a  bearing 
on  the  bill  will  be  granted  during  May 
by  the  committee  on  industrial  arts  and 
expositions,  to  which  the  bill  has  been 
referred. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Nash- 
ville, the  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  exposition : 

"Whereas,  An  Exposition  to  be  known  a& 
the  National  Conservation  Bxpoeition  is  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee, 
in  the  fall  of  1913,  to  promote  the  oonser 
vatlon  and  highest  development  of  all  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  par 
tlcularly  of  the  South,  and, 

''Whereas,  It  is  planned  by  the  manage- 
ment of  said  Exposition  that  an  All  South- 
ern building  shall  be  erected  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, to  contain  exhibits  from  all  South^n 
States  which  do  not  erect  separate  build- 
ings; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress,  do  hereby  heartily  ^* 
dorse  the  said  National  Conservation  Expo- 
sition as  a  project  directed  toward  the  up- 
building of  the  entire  South,  and  urge  that 
the  governments  and  people  of  all  of  the 
Southern  States  participate  in  said  Exposi- 
tion and  co-operate  in  making  It  a  complete 
success." 

The  officers  of  the  exposition  are: 
William  S.  Shields,  president;  J.  Allen 
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Smith,  vice  president ;  Don  Carlos  Ellis, 
second  rice  president;  H.  M.  Johnston, 
third  vice  president;  George  W.  Calla- 


han, fourth  vice  president ;  S.  V.  Carter, 
treasurer,  and  W.  M.  Ooodroan,  general 
manager. 


EXPERT  TESTIMONY 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  MEGGINSON  WAS  ILLUM^ 
INATIVE,  BUT  NOT  AS  THE  JUDGE  DESIRED 


By  JOHN  E.  ROSSER 


'*  JUSTICE ''  COURT  was 
trying  a  case  involving  the 
looting  of  the  village  harness- 
shop,  and  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney was  attempting  to  sad- 
dle the  offense  on  two  weazen-faced, 
shabbily-dressed  men  seated  dejectedly 
on  the  prisoner's  bench.  A  gangling 
youth,  on  whose  chin  showed  the  first 
faint  signs  of  a  glorious  tow-colored 
beard  to  come,  was  ordered  to  take  the 
witness-stand. 

"What  is  your  name?*'  crisply  inter- 
rogated the  legal  representative  of  the 
state. 

**  Benjamin  Franklin  Megginson," 
drawled  the  lantern- jawed  witness.  *  *  But 
they  call  me  Ben  fer  short,"  he  added 
illuminatively. 

**A11  right,"  snapped  the  attorney. 
*'Now,  Mr.  Megginson,  Crouch's  harness- 
shop  was  entered  by  thieves  last  night, 
and  a  saddle  and  a  set  of  harness  were 
taken.  These  two  men" — pointing  ac- 
cusingly to  the  weazen-faced  specimens 
— **are  held  on  the  charge.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  robbery  took 
place  about  eight-thirty  o'clock.  You 
passed  the  shop  just  about  that  time, 
did  you  not?" 

*'Well,  I  can't  rightly  say  as  how  I 
did,"  came  the  nasally-intoned  reply; 
*'fer  I  didn't  exactly  pass  it  at  all  last 
night.  But  it  must  'a'  been  about  half- 
atter  eight  when  we  passed  ol '  Bill  Fin- 
ger's   tin-shop,    about    a    hundred    foot 


t'other  side  the  hamesB-shop,  yer  know, 
an'  we  seen  two  fellers  a-walkin'  along, 
like  they  was  a-carryin'  somethin'. 
An'—" 

** That's  it,"  interrupted  the  interro- 
gater;  ^^go  ahead  and  tell  us  all  you 
saw.  You  said  *we'  a  while  ago;  who 
was  with  you  ? ' ' 

The  slowly-blinking  eyes  of  the  phleg- 
matic witness  took  on  a  look  of  near- 
animation. 

**And  get  to  the  point  as  quick  as 
possible,"  ordered  the  judge,  busily 
macerating  a  goodly  portion  of  the  weed. 

**Well,  jedge,"  monotoned  the  wit- 
ness, *  *  it  was  like  this.  Me  an '  Sal  Brown 
— ol'  Dick  Brown's  youngest  gal,  yer 
know — was  a-walkin'  down  the  street — 
we  had  been  to  the  movin '-pitcher  show, 
jedge — when  we  seen  two  fellers  a-comin' 
on  behind  us.  That  was  down  by  Fin- 
ger's shop,  jedge ;  an'  I  says  to  Sal,  says 
I:   *Sal— '" 

**  All  right  about  what  you  said,"  came 
the  court  interruption.  **Were  the  two 
men  you  saw  these  men  here  ? ' ' 

**Well,  I  can't  rightly  say  I  know  as 
how  they  was.  I  think  one  of  'em  had 
on  a  overcoat  an'  the  other  feller  was 
jest  a-wearin'  his  clo's.  I  think  they  was 
a-carryin'  somethin,'  but  it  was  so  dark 
I  couldn't  tell  but  what  it  was  dinner- 
buckets.  Naw,  sir" — slowly  scrutinizing 
the  jeopardized  pair — *'I  ain't  shore  as 

theTe^  before -^''^'"  Sfg1^"e*d*^?'^©dg^ 
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**Well,  don't  tell  us  what  you  don't 
know,"  was  the  brusque  admonition. 
**Give  us  what  you  do  know.'* 

**A11  right,  sir.''  acquiesced  the  wit- 
ness. **Well,  me  an'  Sal  was  a-walkin' 
along  kinder  to'ards  Sal's  house,  when  I 
looks  back  an'  sees  two  fellers,  as  I  said 
before.  An'  I  says  to  Sal,  says  I:  *Sal, 
s'posin'  me  an'  you  walks  over  to  Ran- 
son's  lumber  yard  an'  sets  a  spell  on  a 
pile  o'  lumber.'  Jedge,  Sal  is  about  the 
sweetest  gal  they  ever  wa-s,  but  sometimes 
she  is  orful  objective.  So,  Sal  looks  up 
at  the  sky  overhead — the  moon  was 
a-tryin'  to  shine  through  some  clouds, 
jedge — an'  she  'lows  as  how  it  was 
a-gittin'  mighty  dark  an'  might  drap 
some  rain.  But  finally  she  give  in,  jedge, 
an'  we  started  to'ards  the  lumber  yard. 
An'  as  I  happened  to  look  back  I  seen 
them  same  two  fellers  still  a-walkin'  on 
behind  us,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  be 
payin'  us  no  mind.  Well,  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  come  to  the  lumber  yard,  an  *  we 
set  down  on  a  pile  o'  lumber,  an'  T  says 
to  Sal,  says  I:  'Sal—'  " 

**Here!"  interrupted  the  exasperated 
attorney;  ''we  don't  care  to  know  what 
you  said  to  the  young  lady.  What  we 
want  to  know  is,  what  became  of  those 
two  ment" 

'*Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin',"  imperturb- 
ably  proceeded  the  witness,  **them  two 
fellers  walked  along  till  they  was  about 
a  hundred  yard  f 'om  where  me  an'  Sal 
was  a-settin',  an'  jest  as  they  come  to  a 
stop,  I  says  to  Sal,  says  I :  *  Sal,  yer  know 


you  ain't  n€?ver  kissed  me  yit,  disregard- 
less  that  I've  been  goin'  with  you  reg'lar 
fer  nigh  on  to  a  year.'  An'  then  Sal,  she 
says:  *  Humph!  An'  that  ain't  hall;  I 
ain't  a-goin'  ter  kiss  yer  if  you  go  with 
me  nigh  on  to  another  year! '  But,  jedge, 
yer  knows  yourself,  they  ain't  no  tellin' 
what  a  woman  means  when  she  talks ;  so 
I  jest  waited  quiet-like,  an'  I  reached 
over  an'  tuck  one  o'  her  hands,  an'  she 
pulled  back  a  little  bit  at  first,  but  she 
putty  soon  stopped  a-wigglin',  an'  I  sajrs 
again  to  Sal,  says  I :  *Sal,  yer  know  good 
an'  well  yer  ain't  got  no  reason  fer  not 
kissin'  me,  an — '  " 

**Now,  look  here!"  stormed  the  irate 
prosecuting  attorney;  *'if  you  don't 
want  to  be  fined  for  contempt  of  court, 
leave  out  all  that  about  you  and  your 
girl!  What  we  want  to  know  is  what 
became  of  the  two  menf" 

**Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin'  when  you 
cut  in,"  placidly  continued  the  romantic 
witness,  *'jest  as  I  says  that  to  Sal,  I 
happened  to  look  where  them  two  men 
had  been  a-standin'  an'  they  was  both 
gone.  An'  all  of  a  sudden,  before  Sal 
s'picioned  what  I  was  minded  to  do,  I 
whirled  'round  an'  smacked  her  right 
on  the  mouth,  an '  she  didn  't  jump  nigh 
as  much  as  I  had  expected,  jedge,  so  I 
kissed  her  some  more.  An'  them  kisses 
shore  did  taste  sweet,  too,  jedge!  An' 
that's  all  I  know  about  yer  dumed  ol' 
harness." 

**Come  down,"  weakly  murmured  the 
prosecuting  attorney. 


HAD  TO  SHUN  BALL  GAMES;  HIS  NOSE  GOT  EXCITED 

Senator  Lul^e  Lea  of  Tennessee,  apropos  of  the  operation  for  transfusion  of 
blood  that  he  underwent  on  his  wife's  behalf,  said  at  a  dinner  in  Washington: 

** Latter-day  surgery  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  I'm  sure  you  won't  think  me  at 
all  disrespectful  if  I  tell  you  a  strange  story  about  it. 

**I  have  a  friend  named  Jasper,  and,  meeting  him  the  other  day,  I  said: 

** 'Jasper,  you  look,  somehow,  queer.' 

**  *I  expect  it's  my  nose,'  said  he.  'I  fell  down  a  coalhole  and  tore  a  big  piece 
out  of  it. ' 

**  *Why,  your  nose  seems  all  right,'  said  I. 

**  *0h,  yes,'  said  Jasper,  *it  seems  all  right.  The  surgeons,  you  know,  grafted 
a  piece  of  my  arm  on  to  it.  But  the  shape  is  changed,  and  besides,  I  can't  go  to 
the  ball  games  any  more. ' 

***NoT'  said  L   *Why  not?' 

**  *  Because,'  said  Jasper,  'having  a  piece  of  my  arm  in  my  nose,  whenever  I 
get  excited  over  a  good  play,  I  start  to  wave  it,  and  that  makes  me  so  deuced  con- 
spicuous.' " 
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A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  TEXAS 

*'A  School  History  of  Texas,"  by  Eu- 
gene C.  Barker,  Charles  S.  Potts  and 
Charles  W.  Ramsdell  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  has  been  issued  by  Row,  Peter- 
son &  Company  of  Chicago.  The  book 
is  intended  for  sixth  grade  children,  and 
seems  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  class 
of  readers.  The  style  is  simple,  clear 
and  direct;  the  narrative  is  interesting; 
and  the  organization  of  the  book  brings 
out  in  a  particularly  vivid  way  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  subject  and  the  interrela- 
tion of  the  different  periods  of  the 
State's  history.  This  can  be  seen  from 
a  list  "'of  the  chapter  titles. 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  *'The 
Background  of  Texas  History,"  and 
shows  the  coming  of  the  Spanish,  French 
and  English  to  America,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  claim  to  Texas  by  the 
Spanish  and  French.  In  chapter  two 
** Spain  Begins  to  Occupy  Texas,"  and 
in  chapter  three  it  ** Takes  Possession." 
With  chapter  four  **The  Americans  Be- 
come Acquainted  with  Texas"  through 
the  filibustering  expeditions  of  Nolan, 
Gutierrez  and  Magee  and  Long ;  in  chap- 
ter five  **The  Americans  Settle  Texas"; 
and  in  chapter  six  **The  Americans  Take 
Texas"  in  the  Revolution.  Chapter 
seven  finds  **The  Americans  in  Posses- 
sion" during  the  period  of  the  Republic ; 
and  then  follow  chapters  on  '*  Early 
Statehood:  From  Annexation  to  Seces- 
sion," on  the  **  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction," on  ''Forty  Years  of  Progress 
Since  Reconstruction,"  on  the  ** Material 


Development  Since  1870,"  and  on  the 
development  of  our  system  of  public 
education  and  public  charity. 

While  teachers  and  others  will  be 
pleased  with  the  straightforward  story 
told  in  the  earlier  chapters,  it  is  in  the 
second  half  of  the  book,  beginning  with 
the  period  of  the  republic,  that  the  most 
important  advance  has  been  made  in 
writing  the  history  of  Texas.  Here,  in- 
stead of  listing  the  presidents  and  gov- 
ernors in  order,  with  a  few  words  about 
each,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  important  features  of  the  State's  de- 
velopment. The  result  is  that  the  reader 
closes  the  book  with  a  clear-cut  impres- 
sion of  those  movements  which  have  been 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Texas,  and  his  vision  is  not 
dimmed  by  the  petty  detaUs  of  relatively 
unimportant  gubernatorial  administra- 
tions. 


A  MAN  AND  HIS  MONEY 

Written  in  patent  emulation  of  the 
**best  sellers,"  Mr.  Isham's  latest  novel 
reveals  the  skill  of  a  practiced  hand. 
The  reader's  curiosity  is  arjoused  by  the 
opening  episode  on  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York.  He  is  kept  in  suspense  until 
the  final  scene  in  a  Moscow  cafe.  He 
is  thrilled  by  a  succession  of  breathless 
pursuits,  hair-breadth  escapes,  fierce 
midnight  encounters,  and  the  other  fa- 
miliar devices  for  stimulating  the  appe- 
tite of  a  jaded  public.  The  hero  is  a 
bankrupt  young  millionaire,  devoted  and 
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submissive.  The  heroine  is  a  sylph-like 
heiress,  cold  and  scornful.  The  villain 
is  Boris  Strogaroff,  for  the  part  nowa- 
days almost  has  to  be  a  Russian  prince 
with  a  powerful  steam  yacht.  The  vil- 
lain's assistant  must,  every  one  knows, 
be  named  Sonia. 

Judged  strictly  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  book  with  which  to  pass  the  time, 
**A  Man  and  His  Money*'  is  eminently 
worth  while.  It  is  from  the  press  of  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 

NAOMI    OF  THE    ISLAND 

Here  is  a  variation  on  the  old  stor>'  of 
the  foundling  and  her  locket.  It  was 
a  good  story  in  the  beginning  and  its 
possibilities  are  not  even  now  to  be 
scoffed  at.  Moreover^  the  author  in  this 
case  has  been  somewhat  ingenioas  in  her 


variations.  The  difficulty  is,  she  was 
not  able,  apparently,  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  load  upon  her  tale  all  the  odds 
and  ends  of  local  color  collected  from  a 
visit  to,  say,  Nantucket,  and  another  to 
Porto  Rico;  while,  to  make  matters 
worse,  she  has  piled  on  also  the  impedi- 
menta of  a  private  fancy  for  dabbling 
in  fascinating  Oriental  cults. 

The  foundling  begins  in  tragic  circum- 
stances by  being  a  very  appealing  and 
attractive  little  girl ;  she  keeps  on  being 
attractive  as  a  household  drudge,  as  a 
laundri'^  worker,  as  a  rich  young  wom- 
an's governess,  as  a  rich  old  woman's 
companion,  and  finally  as  a  beau- 
tiful lady  receiving  the  devotion  of  a 
handsome  gentleman  and  being  rescued 
by  him  from  a  watery  grave.  The  book, 
by  Lucy  Thurston  Abbott,  is  from  the 
press  of  L.  C.  Page  &  Company.  Boston. 


THE  MASTER  MARINER 

By  FREDERIC  J.  STUART 


Upon  the  quarter  deck  he  stands, 

The  master,  bold  and  free; 
And  clear  of  eye,  and  stout  of  heart, 

A  man  of  men  is  he ; 
An  eye  aloft,  an  eye  below — 

And  falcon-like  his  sight; 
No  eagle's  eye  may  swifter  be. 

To  pierce  the  murky  night. 

The  seagull  screams  its  message  shrill, 

A  loud  farewell  to  him ; 
As  o'er  the  bar  his  vessel  glides. 

Toward  the  horizon  dim ; 
Away  from  home,  and  all  held  dear. 

Away  from  wife  and  child; 
To  face  the  countless  dangers  of 

The  wintrv  sea  and  wild. 


The  dangers  of  a  rock-ribbed  coast. 

The  hurricane 's  wild  blast ; 
When  all  the  demons  of  the  deep 

Each  crested  wave  ride  past. 
When  creaking  timbers  strain  and  groan. 

In  sentient  agony ; 
With  spray  and  spume  on  shroud  and  mast. 

An  icy  tapestry. 

Withal,  he  love^  the  sea,  his  barque. 

And  loves  his  flag  o'er  head; 
He  meets  his  fate,  if  God  so  wills. 

Among  the  ocean 's  dead ; 
He  meets  it  bravely,  face  to  face  — 

A  man  of  men  is  he ; 
For  well  he  knows  the  sailor's  toll. 
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THE   R08E'S  DUTY. 

The  rose  gave  ita  wealth  to  the  wind, 
The  bloom  of  its  bosom's  treasure 

Petal  by  petal,  and  unconfined 

The  whole  of  Its  perfume,  heart-enshrined, 
The  rose  gare  all  without  measure. 

Though  proud  to  the  kiss  of  the  dawn, 

And  cold  to  the  bees  that  hover. 
The  rose  laughed  low  when  it  was  drawn 
Away  from  its  home  on  the  well-loved  lawn. 
Content  In  the  arms  of  its  lover. 

"But  stay!"  cried  the  weed  by  the  wall, 

The  coarse,  gray  weed  unsightly, 
"Bom  to  be  free,  fill's!  give  thy  all, 
"Sell  soul  and  heart  and  body  thrall 
"P6r  love,  that  is  given  lightly?" 

"There  is  a  purpose  unfulfilled, 

"A  debt  for  the  gift  of  Uving. 
"The  cup  of  self  must  not  be  spilled, 
"The  song  of  soul  must  not  be  stilled 

"And  steeped  in  a  glut  of  giving." 

"The  purpose?"  the  red  rose  smiled, 

"Of  my  delicate  tints  and  my  beauty? 
"The  pink  is  to  mirror  the  pink  of  the  child, 
"While  kisses  by  red  lipa  are  beguiled, 
"For  love  is  the  rose's  duty." 

— B.  M. 


REBUKED 

My    friend    he    had   a    friend    by    mystery 
masked, 
But  when  I  asked  him  with  my  cheeks 
aglow: 
"Who  shall  I  say  your  friend  is,  when  I'm 
asiked?" 
"Just  tell  the  truth,"  he  smiled — "say  you 
don't  know." 

— ^John  P.  Sjolander. 


What  is  it  stirs  the  darkey's  soul 

Singing  high,  singing  low? 
"Death  bin  he-eah,  how  you  kno-ow? 
Look  at  de  crepe  hangin'  on  yo'  do-o-o-o! 
Death  gwlne  lay  he  co-o-ol,  icy  h-an'  on 
me-e-e!" 


When  the  day  is  done  and  shadows  fall. 

When  a  big  moon  rises  from  the  marsh. 
When  the  black  man  sings  and  hoot  owls 
caU, 
Visions  peaceful,  eeyrie,  harsh 
Rise  and  flee  on  silent  wing 
To  the  primal  chant  the  darkeys  sing. 

— William  Harper  Dean 


THE  TIME,  THE  PLACE,  THE  GIRL. 

'Twas  night,  an  ideal  southern  night. 

Lit  by  the  hazy,  harvest  moon. 
Our  path  was  paved  with  soft  dull  light — 

Appropriate  for  folks  to  spoon. 
We'd  followed  far  the  babbling  brook 

Which  broadened  to  a  tiny  river. 
Shy  forest  nymphs  flew  from  their  nook 

Through  golden  leaves  now  all  a-quiver. 
In  Ruth  more  beauty  was  installed 

Than  in  the  flowers  along  the  trail. 
Well  known  was  she,  and  often  called 

"The  Cleopatra  of  the  dale." 

Oh  day,  how  greatly  wast  thou  blest 

By  that  night's  sweet  reposes! 
For  by  the  gentle  winds  caressed 

Slept  the  hollyhocks  and  roses. 
The  silver  lustre  on  the  lake  ' 

Grew  deeper  as  my  heart's  desire; 
Toung  Cupid  pinched  himself  awake 

And  made  the  blissful  thing  transpire. 
The  nightingale  and  whippoorwill 

Poured  forth  o'er  us  an  am'rous  spell, 
Her  anxious  heart  began  to  fill 

With  music  as  these  blank  words  fell : 


WITH  THE  RISE  OF  THE  MOON. 

When  the  big  bell  rings  at  close  of  day 

Listen,  listen  to  the  darkeys  sing! 
Across  the  fields  they  wind  their  way 
To  the  quarters  where  the  children  play; 
Hear  them  chant  and  sing! 

Their  song  is  a  tale  no  words  can  tell ; 

Quavering,  lifting,  strange,  forlorn — 
Ghosts  of  happiness,  death  and  hell, 

Shapes  so  grim  and  wild  are  bom 
At  the  ring  of  the  evening  bell. 


"My  love  for  you,  dear  heart,  is  true 

As  the  stars  that  deck  the  heaven, 
Tender  as  the  refreshing  dew 

That  bathed  the  flowers  at  early  even. 
As  constant  as  the  dropping  rain 

That  lingers  on  the  withered  leaf, 
To  live  without  you,  life  is  vain — 

Discard  at  once  all  unbelief. 
Let  us  embark  on  Love's  old  4hip, 

Venus  will  keep  us  from  the  whirl. 
Do  not  all  things  promote  the  trip? 

Haven't  I  the  Time,  the  Place,  the  Girl?" 
—William  D.  Outlaw. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PERSONAL  GHAT  WITH  READERS 


HE  feature  article  in  The  T£2CAS  Magazine  for  November,  which 
will  appear  on  October  25th,  is  entitled  **The  Conservation  of 
Texas'  National  Forestry  Resources,"  and  is  a  protest  against 
the  wanton  waste  of  our  timber-lands,  with  suggestions  as  to 
what  methods  are  necessary  to  properly  preserve  them,  and  i>er- 
petuate  their  growth  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  The 
article  is  by  J.  E.  Ingram. 

"Old  Fort  Concho,"  by  Paul  B.  Sturgis,  is  a  sketch  of  the 
famous  old  army  post  in  Central  West  Texas,  which  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. During  the  frontier  days  Old  Fort  Concho  wasf  the  scene  of  many 
a  bloody  conflict.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  placing  some  interesting  facts  before 
Texans  that  Mr.  Sturgis  has  been  led  to  write  of  the  old  fort. 

One  of  the  coming  industries  in  Texas  is  in  the  mining  of  her  mica.  Mica 
deposits  have  long  been  known  to  lie  beneath  the  soil  of  Western  Texas,  but  until 
recently  little  effort  has  been  made  to  properly  develop  them.  Now,  however,  a 
large  project  is  under  way.  Next  month  Will  L.  Sargent  will  tell  about  it  in  an 
article  which  he  has  called,  **The  Mica  Deposits  of  Texas." 

Mrs.  Lipscomb  Norvell,  whose  historical  sketches  have  delighted  our  readers 
at  various  periods  during  the  past  two  years,  contributes  another  entitled  "The 
King's  Highway."  Mrs.  Norvell  has  delved  deeply  into  the  archives  of  Texas  his- 
tory to  produce  this  sketch,  in  which  appear  many  things  never  printed  before. 
William  Harper  Deanj  whose  articles  and  stories  have  appeared  in  The  Texas 
Magazine  frequently  of  late,  has  dashed  off  a  little  comedy,  with  a  farcical  accom- 
paniment, which  he  calls  ** Peanuts  and  Popcorn."  Though  really  of  the  length  of 
a  novelette,  you  will  get  it  all  in  the  next  number,  which  is  better  than  waiting 
another  month  for  the  finish.  Mr.  Dean  has  a  laugh  concealed  in  nearly  every  line, 
and  the  fellow  who  picks  them  out  will  have  an  hour  of  very  keen  enjoyment. 

Bobby  Peckinpaugh  reaches  another  stage  in  his  adventurous  career.  The 
fifth  story  in  the  series,  which  began  in  July,  will  be  called  "A  Sacrifice  For 
Science."   There  will  be  six  stories  in  the  series  as  at  present  planned. 

November  is  the  month  when  football  reaches  its  zenith,  hence  no  November 
magazine  would  be  complete  without  a  story  that  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  grid- 
iron. Henry  G.  Wehking,  a  well-known  short  story  writer,  has  written  **The  Full- 
back of  the  Madisons"  for  The  Texas  Magazine,  and  you  will  get  it  complete  in 
the  November  issue. 

There  have  been  so  many  requests  for  more  "Rhymes  of  Galveston  Bay,"  that 
we  are  trying  to  induce  the  author,  Mr.  John  P.  Sjolander,  to  leave  off  tilling  the 
soil  long  enough  to  assure  us  of  at  least  one  rhyme  a  month  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  sketches  of  Southern  poets,  published  from  time  to  time  in  The  Texas 
Magazine,  -have  proven  so  popular  that  two  others  are  under  way.  Will  T.  Hale 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Jake  H.  Harrison  of  Dallas  are  the  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  in  early  issues. 

Harrt  Van  Dbmabk. 
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What    Our    Growing    Towns    and    Cities    Are 
Doing    to    Better    Themselves — Notable    Facts 
Relating  to  the   Progress  of  the  Great  Southwest 

• 

TEXAS  CITY,  NEW  GULF  GATEWAY 

Thou^  the  Youngest  of  Texas'  Deep  Water  Cities^ 

She  Stands  Near  the  Top 

BY  HARVEY  A.  THOMAS 


HE  world  becomes  every  day 

T  better  cultivated  and  richer; 

everywhere  routes,  every- 
where commerce ;  former  des- 
erts are  transformed  into 
pleasant  domains ;  they  now  work  where 
once  were  only  forests;  they  sow  where 
there  was  only  sand ;  they  drain  marsh- 
es; there  are  today  more  cities  than 
there  were  houses  formerly."  Could 
Tertullian  have  witnessed  the  evolution- 
izing  influence  of  man 's  Westward  jour- 
ney from  the  day  of  this  utterance — the 


golden  age  of  Roman  industry  ef  com- 
merce— up  to  the  present  time,  he  would 
have  realized,  perhaps,  more  fully  its 
broad  significance  and  its  appropriate 
application  to  modem  conditions  in  the 
sunny  Southland. 

Though  perhaps  the  youngest  of  the 
Gulf's  gateways,  Texas  City  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important.  The  com- 
merce of  the  place  has  increased  from 
less  than  $1,000,000  valuation  in  1904  to 
over  $61,000,000  during  the  past  year. 
As  a  cotton  port  it  has  attained  fifth 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  TEXAS  CITTS  MAGNinC£NT  WHARVES 


place.  But,  you  may  inquire,  has  the 
fact  of  the  present  standing  of  Texas 
City  sa  an  ocean  port  any  significance 
as  to  its  future  growth  as  a  commercial 
and  industrial  city?  Just  glance,  if 
you  please,  at  the  pages  of  the  commer- 
cial history  of  the  world,  and  on  each  of 
them  you  will  be  told  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  great  marts  of  trade,  by  reason 
solely  of  the  establishment  or  diversion 
of  routes  of  transportation,  which  has 
be^n  the  dominating  influence  in  city 
building  '*so  long  that  the  mind  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.'' 

The  point  of  convergence  of  rail  and 
water  lines  furnishes  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  growth  of  commercial 
and  industrial  centers.  Here  the  manu- 
facturer can  assemble  his  raw  material 
and  distribute  his  finished  products  with 
the  greatest  eccmomy  and  expediency, 
and  here  is  where  he  will  build  his  plant. 
Here  the  jobber  and  wholesaler  is  af- 
forded the  best  facilities  for  reaching  the 
retail  trade,  and  here  is  where  he  must 
ultimately  land. 

In  the  first  place,  nature  undoubtedly 
destined  the  growth  of  a  metropolis  at 
some  point  on  Galveston  Bay.  At  the 
present  time  several  places  are  candi- 
dates for  this  enviable  position,  each  as- 
signing a  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
the  fortunate  one.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  from 
many  viewpoints  Texas  City  occupies  a 


most  strategic  position,  and  one  that  will 
ultimately  and  inevitably  bring  it  to 
prominence* — and  that  shortly — ^as  one  of 
the  big  cities  of  Texas.  The  present  pop- 
ulation of  the  place  is  about  4000  as 
against  less  than  800  not  more  than  two 
and  one-half  years  ago.  No  other  place 
on  the  Gulf,  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard, 
with  equivalent  natural  and  acquired  re- 
sources, is  inhabited  by  less  than  30,000 
to  150,000  people. 

Northern  capitalists,  appreciating  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  place,  have 
undertaken  the  construction  here  of  one 
of  the  most  modem  systems  of  ocean  ter- 
minals in  the  country,  and  are  now  com- 
pleting the  second  unit,  which,  with  the 
original  facilities — the  construction  of 
which  was  undertaken  less  than  two 
years  ago — represents  an  aggregate  out- 
lay of  more  than  $5,000,000.  These  fa- 
cilities include  up-to-date  fire-proof 
warehouses,  electrically  operated  cranes, 
conveyors  and  carriers  for  the  handling 
of  freight,  two  large  piers  with  over 
6000  feet  of  deep  water  dockage,  and 
nearly  forty  miles  of  equivalent  single 
track  railway,  connecting  the  water  front 
properties  and  local  industries  with  all 
the  Galveston  Bay  roads — representing 
the  termini  of  the  principal  commercial 
arteries  of  the  South  Central  West. 

Several  prominent  manufacturers  and 
distributers  of  merchandise  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  onportimitie^af forded 
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at  Texas  City  for  the  successful  and  eco- 
nomical assembling  of  materials,  and 
the  distribution  of  products. 

A  thriving  little  city — with  modern 
brick  and  concrete  buildings  constructed 
in  an  established  fire  district,  a  com- 
plete waterworks  and  sewerage  system, 
an  up-to-date  electric  lighting  plant, 
paved  streets  and  cement  and  concrete 
sidewalk  and  curb — ^has  been  brought 
into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  recogni- 
tion given  by  the  commercial  world  to 
the  port.  The  site  occupied  by  this 
metropolis  in  embryo  is  ideal.  An  eleva- 
tion from  ten  to  eighteen  feet,  with  a 
substantial  clay  subsoil  serving  at  the 
water's  edge  as  a  natural  seawall,  af- 
fords ample  protection  against  high 
tides. 

The  general  plan  of  the  townsite  is 
convincing  to  the  most  indifferent  that 
those  who  are  backing  the  enterprise  are 
far-seeing  men,  who  realized  that  they 
were  launching  a  big  project.  The 
streets  and  avenues  are  broad,  straight, 
parallel  ajid  at  right  angles,  and  all  num- 
bered so  that  regardless  of  the  size  to 
which  the  city  may  attain,  the  stranger 
with  simple  directions  can  find  his  way 
about  with  as  much  ease  as  the  best  post- 
ed inhabitant.  Fire  hydrants  appear  at 
convenient  intervals  for  the  protection  of 
business  and  residence  properties.  Three 
banks  with  $15,000,  $25,000  and  $100.- 


000  capital,  respectively,  have  recently 
been  organized  and  are  enjoying  a  pros- 
perity which  is  typical  of  the  general 
conditions  of  this  new  port.  The  affairs 
of  the  city  are  administered  business- 
like under  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. Under  a  recent  bond  issue  two 
modem  fire-proof  school  buildings  have 
been  erected,  affording  excellent  rela- 
tive educational  advantages.  The  city 
water  supply,  which  chemical  analysis 
shows  to  be  practically  pure,  is  procured 
from  artesian  wells. 

An  interurban  passenger  service  with 
a  modem  motor  car  has  been  put  in  op- 
eration between  Texas  City  and  Texas 
City  Junction,  connecting  with  the  trains 
of  the  various  steam  roads,  and  with  the 
trolley  cars  of  the  Galveston-Houston 
Electric  Railway  Company.  Plans  are 
well  matured  for  the  building  of  a  local 
street  railway  system.  A  city  franchise 
has  been  granted  over  the  streets,  alleys 
and  public  roadways,  and  it  is  expected 
that  construction  work  will  begin  in  the 
near  future. 

Every  citizen  of  Texas  owes  a  duty 
to  himself  and  to  his  State  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  new  modern  port,  in  which  he 
should  feel  that  he  has  a  personal  in- 
terest. It  is  impossible  with  paper  and 
printer's  ink  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  remarkable  strides  that  have  been 
made  here  in  the  building  of  an  ocean 
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portal  and  a  modiMu  city.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  hns  hoeii  written  and 
said,  you  will  find  here  a  veritable  reve- 
lation which  will  convince  you  beyond  a 


doubt  that  Texas  Cit^'  will  soon  occupy 
a  most  prominent  place  among  the  big 
commercial  urn]  industrial  centers  of  the 
South. 


BLESSING,  "THE  SPOTLESS  TOWN 

Situated  in  the  Heart  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Rain  Belt, 

Her  Prosperity  is  Assured 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


LESSING   is  situated   in   the 
heart  of  the  Gulf  coast  coun- 
try rainbelt,  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  west  half  of  Mata- 
gorda County,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Frisco  System  and  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway,  80 
miles  west  of  Houston. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1907  and  at 
this  time  it  has  a  population  of  1200. 
Besides  having  graded  streets,  two  miles 
of  cement  sidewalks,  waterworks  system, 
$12,000  school  building,  several  churches, 
a  live  newspaper,  the  NewSy  good  hotel 
and  several  large  general  merchandise 
stores,  the  town  is  noted  for  its  magnifi- 
cent homes  and  pretty  dwellings.  One 
of  the  town's  greatest  assets  is  the  Bless- 
ing State  Bank,  capitalized  at  $25,000 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  bank  carries  individual  de- 
posits amounting  to  $100,000. 

Another  asset  of  the  town  is  a  two- 
story  brick  business  block  just  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

There  is  no  spot  on  earth  where  land 
may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  savings  of 
the  man  drawing  a  salary  more  easily 


than  in  the  vicinity  of  Blessing.  The 
mid-coast  region  of  Texas  is  the  natural 
garden  spot  of  the  nation — figuratively 
and  literally — where  every  product  of 
the  soil  that  is  grown  in  North  America 
— except  wheat — grows  abundantly. 
Throughout  the  Gulf  coast  country 
winter  exacts  no  toll  from  the  husband- 
men and  the  wealth-producing  semi- 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  more  success- 
fully, at  less  expense,  and  marketed 
more  conveniently  than  in  either  Cali- 
fornia or  Florida.  Every  vegetable 
known  to  the  horticulturist  grows  here 
the  year  round.  Farmers,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  of  course,  grow  the  staples  of 
the  country— cotton,  com,  sugar  cane 
and  rice. 

Climatic  conditions  here  are  ideal.  No 
asthma,  no  catarrh,  warm  winters,  cool 
summers,  navigable  streams,  good  drain- 
age, forty-two  inches  of  rainfall  annu- 
ally, inexhaustible  supply  of  pure,  fresh 
water  from  both  shallow  and  artesian 
wells. 

The  prospective  homebuilder  will  find 
Blessing,  *'The  Spotless  Town,"  a 
mighty  good  place  to  investigate. 


KINGSVILLE,  NUECES  COUNTY 

Coming  Qty  of  Southwest  Texas  Has  Many  Features 

to  Commend  It 

BY  B.  F.  JOHNSON 


INGSVILLE   is  situated   near     sists  of  1,500,000  acres  of  fertile  land 


Kthe  center  of  Nueces  County, 
about     twelve     miles     from 
— ^'     the  coast   and   one   hundred 
and  eighteen  miles  north  of 
the  Bio  Grande  River.    It  is  also  the  cen- 
ter of  the  famous  King  ranoh  which  con- 


owned  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  King  and 
the  largest  ranch  in  the  world  owned  by 
a  woman.  This  land  is  being  thrown  ou 
the  market  to  actual  settlers,  many  of 
whom  have  come  from  Central  and 
Northern  Texas,    Indiana,  Kansas  and 
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Nebraska,  and  thus  Kingsville  was  boru. 

The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Frisco  system, 
and  the  only  railroad  reaching  the  great 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  maintains 
its  headquarters,  shops  and  executive  of- 
fices in  Kingsville.  The  monthly  pay 
roll,  which  averages  nearly  $100,000  the 
year  round,  is  another  wary  pertinent 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  present 
day  Kingsville.  The  company  is  now 
constructing  a  beautiful  tourist  hotel 
building  here  which  will  cost  $200,000. 
They  have  recently  completed  an  office 
building  which  cost  them  $75,000.  Plans 
have  been  accepted  for  a  new  passenger 
station  and  train  sheds  which  will  cost 
about  $60,000,  and  these  improvements, 
with  the  expenditures  recently  made  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  shops, 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  Frisco 
system  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
Kingsville  as  a  city,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  as  an  agricultural  success. 

William  Doherty,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Brownsville  road,  with 
headquarters  in  Kingsville,  states  that  in 
1904  there  were  only  five  white  families 
living  between  Corpus  Christi  and 
Brownsville,  an  area  158  miles  in  length 
and  about  50  miles  in  average  width.  At 
this  time  the  population  of  this  secti(m 
will  aggregate  75,000  people,  home  own- 
ing, prosperous  families  who  have  come 
to  the  great  new  Southwest  and  have  in- 
vested their  savings  in  the  last  new  land 
in  the  United  States. 


Kingsville  as  a  town  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  a  place  for  either  home 
or  business.  Electric  lights,  with  all-day 
current  the  year  through,  enables  the 
housewife  to  enjoy  the  electric  fan  and 
hand-iron  in  summer;  and  the  table 
toaster  and  hair  curler  in  winter.  Water 
as  pure  as  melted  snow  is  obtained  from 
the  water  company  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  $1  per  thousand  gallons  and  50  cents 
per  thousand  for  additional  quantities 
with  a  very  low  rate  for  manufacturing 
concerns. 

A  splendid  opera  house  provides  en- 
tertainment during  the  winter  season 
and  the  moving  picture  shows,  band  con- 
certs and  the  parks  provide  places  for 
summer  reereati(m.  Soon  Kingsville 
will  have  an  interurban  line  completed 
to  Riviera  Beach,  thus  providing  delight- 
ful sea  bathing  and  fishing  during  the 
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sultry  season.  The  grading  is  I'omplet- 
ed,  the  ties  are  placed  and  the  rails  have 
been  laid  for  one  mile.  The  road  will 
be  completed  within  sixty  or  ninety  days. 
Sidewalks  are  seen  extending  to  the  very 
outer  limits  of  the  city  and  every  promi- 
nent residence  street  within  the  town  is 
bordered  by  permanent  cement  walks. 
Two  ice  cream  plants,  a  cotton  oil  mill, 
gins,  wood  working  plants,  creamery, 
machine  shops  and  garage  establish- 
ments provide  a  liberal  pay  roll  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $100,000  pay  roll  of  the  rail- 
way company. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1911  un- 
der the  commission  form  of  government. 
Mayor  Ben  W.  Hlanton  and  Commis- 
sioners Ed  Wier  and  E.  W.  House  ad- 
minister   a    business    government    in    a 


trial  Institute,  the  first  school  of  its  kind 
in  America.  The  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion is  the  training  of  Mexican  youths 
to  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  They  are 
taught  approved  agricultural  methods 
and  given  training  in  animal  husbandry', 
mechanics,  etc.  The  school  is  supported 
by  the  Presbyterian  denomination  of  the 
United  States  and  was  brought  to  Kings- 
ville  through  the  efforts  of  the  Kings- 
ville  Commercial  Club  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
King,  who  donated  a  site  of  700  acres. 

The  land  surrounding  Kingsville  is  a 
black  sandy  loam  and  the  black  waxy. 
It  will  produce  anything  common  to  sim- 
ilar soils  in  any  other  section  and  will 
produce  from  thirty  tx)  sixty  days  earlier 
than  the  northern  or  central  portions  of 
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businesslike  way.  Street  work  is  pro- 
vided for  by  a  road  tax,  the  stock  law 
prevents  the  cattle  from  ranging  on  the 
private  lawns  and  public  parks  of  the 
city,  the  dog  tax  prevents  the  town  being 
overrun  with  canines  and  the  water 
wagon  prevents  the  dust  from  blowing. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  Kingsville  is  almost 
ideal  as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  Henrietta  M.  King  school  is  one 
of  the  finest  south  of  Houston,  having 
been  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  King 
for  whom  it  was  named.  The  building 
cost  $50,000  and  the  corps  of  teachers 
number  thirteen  with  Prof.  T.  M.  Cols- 
ton in  charge.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
branches  prescribed  by  law  the  Kings- 
ville school  has  departments  of  elocu- 
tion, music,  agriculture  and  business 
training.  A  well  equipped  laboratory 
and  library  assist  the  pupils  in  their 
work.  In  addition  to  the  public  school 
Kingsville  has  the  Texas-Mexican  Indus- 


the  United  States  and  from  two  to  four 
weeks  earlier  than  North  Texas.  Truck 
crops  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  kaffir  com 
and  milo  maize,  melons  and  fruits  grow 
well.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  32 
inches,  but  this  year  has  been  greater. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  crop  and  this  year 
the  land  surrounding  Kingsville  will  av- 
erage three-fourths  of  a  bale  to  the  acre. 
For  truck  growing  irrigation  is  needed 
in  order  {o  have  the  water  at  the  proper 
time.  This  is  obtained  from  deep  wells 
and  is  usually  pumped  by  compressed 
air.  The  wells  average  800  feet  in  depth 
and  cost  about  $900  complete.  One  well 
is  sufficient  to  irrigate  60  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Kleberg,  president  of  the  Kle- 
berg Bank  and  manager  of  Mrs.  H.  M. 
King's  estate,  is  planning  to  build  an 
irrigation  dam  near  Kingsville  which 
will  irrigate  50,000  acres  of  land  five 
times  each  year.  When  this  is  completed 
Kingsville  will  be  numbered  among  the 
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greatest  agricultural  regions  in  Texas. 
Land  ranges  in  price  from  $25  per 
acre  for  the  unimproved  lands  to  $100 
for  the  improved  lands  near  the  city. 
This  land  is  the  equal  of  and  in  many 
instances  better  than  the  land  in  North 
Texas  which  sells  for  $150  per  acre.  To 
clear  the  land  Mexican  labor  is  used  and 
the  cost  is  approximately  $10  per  acre, 
but  if  dynamite  is  used  in  connection 


with  the  Mexican  labor  the  cost  is  re- 
duced to  about  $8  per  acre.  The  reason 
for  this  high  cost  of  clearing  is  that  the 
land  in  all  Southwest  Texas  is  covered 
with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  mesquite 
and  cactus.  The  Frisco  Railway  operates 
its  own  refrigerator  cars  and  during  the 
truck  season  the  sliipments  are  handled 
in  solid  trainloads  which  are  rushed  di- 
rectly through  to  de.sti nation. 


THE  CARLSBAD  RECLAMATION  PROJECT 

Period  of  Development  Near — Live  New  Mexican  Gty 

is  Under  Way 

BY  J.  E.  ROGERS 


— TiHE    Carlsbad   project   on   the 

T  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  South- 

eastern New  Mexico  is  stead- 
"  ily  advancing.  New  settlers 
are  gradually  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  under  the  project,  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  this  season  be- 
ing the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  improvements  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  settlement.  New  resi- 
dences are  coming  up  and  older  houses 
are  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  The  roads  are 
receiving  especial  attention  and  concrete 
bridges  and  culverts  are  replacing  the 
wooden  structures.  More  room  has 
been  provided  for  the  schools.  The  elec- 
tric power  plant  has  been  enlarged  and 
current  is  now  available  in  the  country, 
the  power  line  extending  already  eight 
miles  south  of  Carlsbad. 

But  the  real  test  pf  development  is  the 
improvement  of  the  lands.  The  advance 
the  past  year  has  been  marked  over  the 
entire  project.  The  farms  are  growing 
smaller  and  in  consequence  closer  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  details.  The  orchard 
and  alfalfa  area  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

Pruit  is  coming  to  its  own.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  that  the  Carlsbad  pro- 
ject is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  deciduous  fruits,  including 
the  peach,  pear,  apple,  plum,  prune,  Eu- 
ropean or  California  grapes,  and  so  on. 
The  peach  has  received  close  attention 
for  many  years.  F.  G.  Tracy,  the  found- 
er of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  project, 
has  spent  time  and  money  to  develop 
the  industry.     After    years    of  experi- 


menting successfully  Mr.  Tracy  and  C. 
H.  McLenathen  planted  a  hmadped-acre 
peach  orchard  in  La  Huerta  five  years 
ago.  Last  year  this  orchard  bore  its  first 
commercial  crop  that  netted  $250  an 
acre.  Smaller  orchards  did  fully  as  well. 
Up-to-date  methods  are  followed  which 
makes  the  crop  reasonably  sure  every 
year.  Last-  fall  and  winter  many  trees 
were  set  out.  J.  W.  Lewis,  who  owns  a 
bearing  orchard,  planted  fifty  acres 
more.  Among  others  that  set  out  some 
orchard  may  be  mentioned  F.  G.  Tracy, 
R.  D.  Fuller,  M.  E.  Hicks  and  A.  C. 
Geer. 

The  Carlsbad  peach  has  made  a  name 
as  a  market  topper.  Several  cars  were 
shipped  to  New  York  city  last  season  and 
sold  as  high  as  $1.60  a  box  of  twenty 
pounds.  Government  experts  who  have 
made  a  study  of  conditions,  predict  a 
great  future  for  the  Carlsbad  project  as 
a  fruit  district. 

Alfalfa  may  be  classed  as  a  permanent 
crop,  as  when  once  well  established  it 
produces  abundantly  year  after  year 
with  proper  care.  This  is  standard  crop 
in  the  project  and  the  acreage  is  grow- 
ing every  year.  Last  year  saw  a  substan- 
tia increase,  while  much  land  will  be 
planted  this  summer  and  fall.  The  *  *  pea 
green'*  kind  grown  in  the  project  is  a 
money  maker.  As  an  instance  of  pro- 
duction, the  Esperanza  farm  east  ef 
Carlsbad  baled  out  forty-three  tons  from 
forty  acres  the  first  cutting  this  season. 
The  second  cutting  is  making  nearly  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  Four  to  five  cuttings 
a  year  is  the  rule.     The  demand^l^- 
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ways  good  for  the  quality  of  hay  pro- 
duced here,  the  price  received  being  sat- 
isfactory. 

A  great  variety  of  annual  crops  are 
grown,  practically  everything  suited  to 
the  temperate  zone  doing  well.  Com,  in- 
eluding  Indian  com,  Kaffir  com  and 
milo  maize  is  a  satisfactory  crop.  Cot- 
ton of  high  quality,  usually  grading 
above  middling,  produces  well.  All  va- 
rieties of  sorghiun  do  well  and  make  an 
abundance  of  valuable  feed.  Winter 
grains  are  successfully  grown.  Garden- 
ing may  be  carried  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

Dairying  is  coming  to  the  front.  The 
new  settlers  are  willing  to  milk  cows. 
The  climate  is  ideal  for  dairying,  as  no 
expensive  buildings  are  needed  to  house 
the  stock,  while  every  farmer  may  grow 
an  abundance  of  feed  cheaply.  The  big 
Western  market  for  dairy  products  is 
right  at  the  door.  The  farmers  in  the 
project  are  now  getting  a  creamery  of 
their  own  under  way,  which  will  soon 
be  in  operation. 

Hog  raising  is  a  growing  industry,  as 
pork  can  be  produced  cheaply  in  a  cli- 
mate that  insures  healthiness  of  the 
stock.  There  are  good  markfets  at  Ama- 
rillo,  Wichita  and  other  Western  pack- 
ing centers. 

The  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  can 
be  done  profitably  as  feeders  can  be 
bought  reasonably  from  the  surrounding 
range.  At  present  thousands  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  shipped  every  year  to  feed 
lots  in  other  states. 


Poultry,  bee-keeping  and  specialtieB 
like  onions,  tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  cel- 
ery, asparagus  and  other  intensive  in- 
dustries may  be  followed  profitably.  An 
instance  may  be  given  of  the  profits  in 
bees.  J.  M.  Ruyts  owns  four  acres  of 
land.  He  started  with  54  hives  of  bees 
in'  1909.  He  now  has  over  400  stands 
and  has  sold  in  three  seasons*  product 
for  $3624.63. 

The  irrigation  system  is  operated  by 
the  United  States  reclamation  service. 
The  plant  is  in  excellent  condition,  hav- 
ing big  storage .  reservoirs  that  guaran- 
tee water  at  all  times.  The  Caiisbad 
project  has  few  equals  with  a  safe  and 
certain  water  supply  and  irrigation 
works  the  best  that  modem  engineering 
skill  can  devise. 

Everything  is  ready  for  a  splendid 
development  of  the  Carlsbad  project. 
Pecos  Water  Users'  Association,  the  of- 
ficial organization  of  the  water  users  of 
the  project,  is  now  directing  all  its  en- 
ergy to  an  early  development  of  its  re- 
sources. It  has  taken  time  to  get  all  the 
preliminaries  in  establishing  the  pro- 
ject completed.  All  this  is  now  out  of 
the  way  and  all  attention  can  be  given 
to  development.  More  people  are  need- 
ed, at  least  300  new  families  can  find  a 
place  for  a  home  in  the  project.  The 
long  growing  season,  the  mild,  diy  cli- 
mate, the  healthfnlness,  the  satisfactory 
water  supply  for  irrigation,  the  modem 
conveniences  already  at  hand,  the  near- 
ness to  good  markets,  are  all  factors  that 
stand  for  rapid  development. 


ARTESIA  AND  ITS  ADVANTAGES 

New  Mexican  City  Has  Elevation  of  3300  Feet — Center 

of  Agricultural  District 

BY  B.  STEPHENSON 


BTESIA,  N.  M.,  has  some  of 

A  the  largest  artesian  wells  in 

the  world.  The  water  is 
pure  and  used  for  all  pur- 
poses. 
The  exodus  of  settlers  has  proven 
that  people  like  to  live  in  a  country  that 
has  both  a  crop  and  a  climate — a  combi- 
nation that  seldom  occurs  on  this 
earth  of  ours.  Here  you  may  enjoy 
making  it,  and  enjoy  what  you  make. 


We  are  3300  feet  high,  neither  extreme, 
no  floods  and  no  continuous  rains,  no 
long-drawn  out,  dreary,  depressing, 
cloudy  weather — in  fact,  we  do  not  have 
weather,  we  have  climate.  No  i^lones, 
no  drouths,  eternal  sunshine  from  above, 
and  a  constant  flow  of  pure,  sweet  wa- 
ter from  below,  and  when  the  two  meet 
in  hearty  good  fellowship  and  petmeate 
the  loose,  rich  brown  soil,  alfalfa  lau|^ 
and  sheds  its  sweetness  on  the  smiUng 
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fanner  and  happy  is  he  who  goes  forth 
to  sow  and  reap. 

The  picture  presented  herewith  is  a 
representation  of  one  of  five  large  8-ineh 
wells,  all  of  which  are  flowing  day  and 
night,  all  the  year  'round,  7500  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  These  wells  are 
located  in  Piney  valley,  where  a  com- 
pany of  Kansas  City  men  are  developing 
2800  acres  of  rich  land,  which  is  already 
subdivided  into  small  tracts  and  put  on 
the  market  for  the  actual  settler. 

Every  farmer  drills  his  own  well  and 
owns  his  own  water  for  irrigation  with 
no  rentals  to  pay.  The  intricacies  of  the 
ditch  system  do  not  obtain  here.  These 
wells  have  an  average  of  fifty  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch,  and  flow 
from  500  to.  3000  gallons  per  minute. 
An  average  well  will  irrigate  160  acres 
of  land,  and  there  are  over  500  in  this 
district. 


A  fruit  exhibit  from  this  valley  won 
first  prize,  a  loving  cup.  at  the  Albu- 
querque Irrigation  Congress  some  years 
ago,  and  since  that  time  has  won  iirst 
prizes  at  Denver,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
a  number  of  local  places. 

The  citizenship  of  Artesia  is  not  ex- 
celled anywhere  in  the  world.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  our  alfalfa  is  put  up 
pea  green  and  shipped  as  choice,  and 
always  brings  a  very  high  price  on  ac- 
count of  that  condition. 

The  price  of  our  lands  is  about  half 
what  they  are  in  older  irrigated  coun- 
tries. 

Registered  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  and 
high  grade' horses  are  run  on  alfalfa  and 
are  bred  for  quality  and  not  for  num- 
bers. 

Our  young  orchards  are  just  coming 
into  bearing,  and  are  reputed  the  best 
and  quickest  mortgage  lifters  there  are. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  NEAR  ARTESIA.  N.  M. 


SAN  BENITO  AND  THE  "SPIDER  WEB 

A  Town  Four  Years  Old,  With  Population  of  4000,  and  a 

Unique  Electric  Railway  System 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


N  the  past  two  years  San  Be- 
nito, Texas,  has  shown  a 
growth  as  remarkable  as  of 
any  section  of  the  United 
States.  Where  a  few  years 
ago  was  only  brush  and  wild  animals  is 
now  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  in 
Uncle  Sam's  domain,  large  fields  of  cot- 
ton, producing  up  to  two  bales  of  cotton 
per  acre;  waving  fields  of  sugar  cane; 
hundreds  of  acres  of  corn,  which  pro- 
duced from  60  to  110  bushels  per  acre 
on  this,  the  first  crop.  The  second  crop, 
which  will  be  harvested  early  in  the  fall, 


will  product*  from  40  to  75  bushels^iper 
acre. 

The  winter  will  see  the  harvesting  of 
the  winter  vegetables  during  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  string  beans,  cauliflower, 
tomatoes  and  potatoes.  After  the  spring 
crop  of  vegetables  is  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  North  and  East,  a  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  75  days, 
and  then  farmers  will  commence  on  the 
cotton  crop  again  for  the  summer. 

This  section  of  the    country  is  1500, 
miles  nearer  to  the  markets  than  that  of^ 
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California,  and  they  can  ship  winter 
vegetables  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
that  state.  San  Benito  is  400  miles  fur- 
ther south  than  Los  Angeles,  but  the 
summers  are  not  as  warm.  This  is 
caused  by  the  constant  gulf  breezes, 
which  blow  from  the  south,  making  even 
the  middle  of  the  day  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable. San  Benito  never  has  fogs. 
Has  no  humidity,  chills  or  fever;  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  to 
be  found  anywhere. 


several  times  as  much  as  they.  need. 
The  Frisco  Railroad  was  so  impressed 
with  the  San  Benito  section  that  they 
erected  the  precooling  plant  at  San  Be- 
nito at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  This  precool- 
ing plant  in  two  and  one-half  hours, 
takes  all  of  the  heat  from  cabbage,  let- 
tuce and  other  vegetables  and  brings 
them  down  to  near  the  freezing  point, 
enabling  them  to  reach  the  markets  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  points  in 
perfect  condition.     In  fact,  it  is  bring- 


MAP  SHOWING  UNIQUE  ELECTRIC  INTERURDAN  SYSTEM  REVOLVING  ABOUT  CITY  OF  SAN  BENITO 


But  this  country,  where  the  climate  is 
fine  and  the  soil  as  rich  as  can  be,  would 
be  worthless  without  water.  A  few 
years  ago  a  canal  37  miles  long,  250  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  deep,  was  constructed 
from  the  Eio  Grande,  12  miles  west 
of  San  Benito,  to  carry  water  to  the  rich 
lands  around  that  place.  Today  they 
have  one  of  the  largest  irrigation  systems 
in  the  West,  with  505  miles  of  canals 
and  lead  ditches,  in  addition  to  the  main 
canal.  In  this  main  canal  is  kept  at  all 
times  a  storage  of  21,000-acre  feet  of 
water — enough  water  to  take  care  of  the 
San  Benito  tract  for  three  months  with- 
out another  drop  of  water.  While  the 
San  Benito  tract  comprises  about  80,000 
acres  of  land,  they  have  enough  water  to 
irrigate  not  less  than  400,000  acres,  or 


ing  the  farms  and  truck  patches  of  the 
San  Benito  farmers  right  into  the  back 
yards  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  cities 
during  the  winter  months  with  ripe, 
crisp  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  One  car- 
load of  string  beans  shipped  from  San 
Benito  last  spring  to  Boston,  reached 
there  in  perfect  condition.  The  beans 
were  as  crisp  and  brittle  as  if  they  had 
just  been  picked.  This  precooling  plant 
will  also  enable  us  to  ship  roasting  ears 
during  the  winter  months  to  the  North. 
We  can  have  green  com  nearly  ever> 
month  in  the  year.  There  are  on^ 
three  of  the  precooling  plants  in  the 
United  States.  The  other  two  are  in 
California. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  assets 
of  San  Benito  is  the  San  Benito  &  Bio 
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Grande  Valley  Intenirban  Railroad, 
which  is  a  standard  gange  railroad  radi- 
ating out  in  every  direction  from  San  Be- 
nito and  forming  a  loop  and  returning  to 
San  Benito.  It  is  called  the  ** spider-web" 
railroad,  as  it  forms  a  drag  net  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  is  also  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  farmers.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  haul  his  products  into  town,  can 
load  them  at  his  own  switch,  at  his  own 
farm,  and  ship  them  from  there  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
great  saving  of  both  time  and  labor.  No 
farm  on  the  San  Benito  tract  will  be 
more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  interurban.  Regular  steam  trains 
are  run  for  freight  ^ndlai-ge  commodious 
motor  cars,  of  gasoline  type,  for  carry- 
ing passengers  and  express.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  sixteen  interurban  motor  cars 
run  in  and  out  of  San  Benito  daily,  with 
only  65  miles  of  road  in  operation. 
"When  the  260  miles  are  completed  there 
will  be  many  times  this  number. 

Work  is  now  being  rushed  on  the  200 
miles  of  additional  road,  which  will  at 
an  early  date  be  completed.  The  area  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  valley  comprises 
something  like  500,000  acres,  which  will 
be  banded  together  with  this  interurban 
road,  with  San  Benito  in  the  center  of 
the  ** spider  web." 

San  Benito  is  not  only  **  spider- 
webbed-'  with  this  interurban  road,  but 
also  with  large  irrigation  canals.  On 
the  main  canal,  of  the  San  Benito  propo- 
sition, motor  and  other  boats  60  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide  can  be  operated 
to  carry  passengers  or  freight.  There 
are  six  locks  or  dams  along  the  37  miles 
of  main  canal  through  which  the  boats 
can  pass.  The  canals  are  teeming  with 
several  kinds  of  game  fish,  and  in  the 
winter  they  are  alive  with  ducks  and 
wild  geese,  while  roaming  the  uncleared 
lands  are  many  deer,  wild  hogs,  Mexican 
pheasants,  quail  and  other  game. 

This  is  the  only  section  of  the  United 


States  where  sugar  cane  can  be  grown 
like  it  is  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  On  account  of  the  climate  the 
sugar  cane  around  San  Benito  produces, 
according  to  the  government  reports, 
about  225  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton. 
against  185  pounds  to  the  ton  in  Loui- 
siana and  other  sections.  Here  it  has  to 
be  planted  only  once  in  seven  or  eight 
years,  against  every  year  or  two  years 
at  the  most  in  Louisiana  and  other  sec* 
tions.  There  are  3900  acres  planted  to 
sugar  cane  in  this  valley,  which  produces 
156,000  tons  of  cane  per  year. 

While  cotton  is  the  summer  crop,  and 
considered  by  our  farmers  their  extra 
or  surplus  crop,  it  is  one  of  importance. 
In  1909  only  300  bales  were  ginned  at 
San  Benito;  in  1910,  1466  bales  were 
ginned;  in  1911,  6998  bales,  and  the  crop 
of  1912  will  be  about  12,000  bales. 

Three  years  ago  no  one  thought  com 
could  be  raised  as  it  is  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  but  we  have  found  that  this  is  a 
favored  com  section.  We  can  raise  two 
crops  in  one  summer. 

Alfalfa  around  San  Benito  can  be  cut 
about  ten  times  per  year  and  produces 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter  per 
cutting. 

Lettuce  is  one  of  the  most  remunera- 
tive crops.  It  is  usually  planted  about 
the  first  of  September  and  harvested 
in  January  and  Febraary,  and  nets  our 
growers  any  where  from  $400  to  $1400 
per  acre. 

Cabbage  is  the  most  staple  and  least 
expensive  crop  to  raise.  It  costs  about 
$15  per  acre  for  a  crop  of  cabbage.  Take 
it  three  years  in  five  and  the  price  of 
cabbage  will  be  about  $40  to  $50  per  ton 
during  the  months  the  San  Benito  crop 
is  marketed.  Prom  10  to  18  tons  per 
acre  can  be  raised.  It  is  easily  raised 
and  is  a  sure  crop.  Last  spring  as  many 
as  90  wagon  loads  of  cabbage  were  in 
line  at  one  time  at  San  Benito  waiting 
their  turn  to  load  into  cars. 
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Corpus  Ghristi  and  Her  Bright  Future — Famous  in 

Texas  History 

BY  WILLIAM  G.  BLAKE 


HE  history  of  Corpus  Christi, 

Tlike  the  town  itself,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  We  are 
told  it  was  on  June  14,  1685, 
that  La  Salle,  the  French  ex- 
plorer, with  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  sailed 
through  an  inlet  into  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  beautiful  bay. 

After  a  voyage  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  he  arrived  in  this  beautiful  bay 
on  a  holiday  known  as  the  **  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi,*'  and  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  the  land  and  water,  named 
the  bay  in  honor  of  the  feast  day,  call- 
ing it  Corpus  Christi  Bay. 

There  is  a  legend  which  tells  us  that 
even  before  this  time — to  be  more  exact, 
in  1527 — Cabeza  de  Vaea,  a  Spanish  ex- 
plorer, in  attempting  to  reach  the  Span- 
ish settlement  in  Mexico,  touched  at  this 
point,  and  upon  his  return  to  Spain  he 
described  the  beautiful  bay  and  bluffs 
where  Corpus  Christi  now  stands. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  probably 
no  city  in  the  world  more  beautifully 
and  attractively  located  than  Corpus 
Christi.  Situated  at  the  base  of  a  cres- 
cent-shaped   and    land-locked    bay — ^the 


largest  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast — on 
a  silvery  beach  sloping  back  to  a  bluff 
fifty  feet  in  height,  it  is  secure  from 
storms  and  tidal  waves,  and  is  blessed 
with  every  attraction  and  climatic  and 
scenic  beauty  of  sea,  and  land,  and  sky, 
which  justly  entitled  it  to  the  designa- 
tion of  **The  Naples  of  the  Gulf." 

The  modem  history  of  Corpus  Christi 
dates  from  the  Mexican  War,  when  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor  arrived  with  his 
army  of  occupation  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  and  threw  an  emergency  breast- 
work as  protection  against  possible  at- 
tack by  Mexicans.  Since  that  date  Cor- 
pus Christi  has  passed  through  most 
eventful  times  and  its  growth  during  the 
last  seven. years  has  been  wonderful,  and 
it  is  now  assured  a  future  as  an  impor- 
tant commercial  seaport  and  seaside  re- 
sort for  Northern  tourists  in  the  winter 
and  for  the  people  of  Texas  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

While  on  this  feature  of  an  all-the- 
year- 'round  pleasure  resort,  I  quote  from 
a  government  bulletin  issued  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture:  "The  temper- 
ature is  remarkably  uniform,  there  be- 
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BATHING  IS  DELIGHTFUL  AT  CORPUS  CHRIST! 


ing  in  a  nineteen  year  average,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  weather  bureau 
station  at  Corpus  Christi,  a  difference 
of  only  29.2  degrees  between  the  average 
for  January,  the  coldest  month,  and 
July,  the  hottest.  Because  of  this  uni- 
formity of  temperature  during  all  sea- 
sons this  section  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
great  winter  resort  for  Northern  people 
and  a  summer  resort  for  the  Texans  from 
the  interior  of  the  State.  * ' 

To  meet  the  demands  of  this  influx  of 
visitors  there  has  just  been  completed  a 
modern  four-story  hotel,  fire-proof, 
throughout,  and  with  all  modem  conven- 
iences. The  hotel,  is  located  on  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful beaches  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and 
from  the  date  of  its  opening  it  has  been 


thronged  with  visitors  who,  upon  their 
return  to  their  homes,  have  sung  its 
praises.  There  is  now  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  and  will  be  opened 
about  December  1,  1912,  another  hotel, 
six  stories  in  height,  and  modem  in 
every  respect.  The  cost  of  this  hotel 
complete  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600,000.  With  these  two  modem  hotels 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
the  most  exacting  patron  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  be 
filled  from  year  to  year. 

This  is  quite  different  from  other  re- 
sorts where  hotels  are  open  only  about 
three  months  in  the  year.  As  a  reason 
for  our  continued  attraction  we  might 
say  that  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  the 
year  when  one  can  not  enjoy  surf  bath* 
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ing.  Boating  and  fishing  are  at  all  times 
available,  and  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  the  middle  of  October  that  sport 
of  all  sports,  tarpon  fishing,  is  at  its 
best,  and  we  have  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  to  enjoy  it. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Corpus 
Christi  is  universally  recognized  by 
sportsmen  as  having  the  best  shooting  in 
the  United  States.  In  season  we  have 
quail,  doves,  snipe,  wild  geese,  wild  tur- 
keys, deer,  and  various  other  game  with- 
in easy  reach. 

In  seven  years  the  town  has  grown 
from  a  population  of  5000  to  the  present 
population  of  15,000;  property  values 
have  increased  from  $1,290,000  to  $5,- 
500,000;  bank  deposits  from  $300,000  to 
$2,500,000;  postoffice  receipts  from  $8,- 
354  to  $31,923.  There  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  residences  built  in  this  time, 
and  numerous  modem  brick  business 
blocks.  The  city  is  building  a  new  city 
hall  to  cost  about  $50,000,  and  is  now 
preparing-  to  pave  in  the  neighborhood 


of  ten  miles  of  city  streets.  There  is  also 
building  a  municipal  wharf  adjoining 
the  channel  and  turning  basin,  which  is 
being  excavated  by  the  United  States 
government. 

In  keeping  with  the  growth  of  the 
town,  the  country  is  settling  up,  and 
where  there  was  practically  no  farming 
done  seven  years  ago,  there  is  now  some 
30,000  acres  in  cultivation  in  this  vicini- 
ty, and  the  prospects  are  this  acreage 
will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  Taking  it  all  in  all. 
with  our  wonderful  and  substantial 
growth  in  the  last  seven  years,  our  fu- 
ture is  most  promising  and  we  are  as- 
sured of  becoming  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Texas. 

With  our  many  natural  advantages  as 
to  port  facilities,  with  our  wonderful  ag- 
ricultural country  surrounding  us,  and 
with  our  acknowledged  almost  perfect 
climatic  conditions,  we  need  only  to  be 
up  and  about  to  further  this  end. 


CORPUS  CHRISTrS  NEW  CITY  MALL 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  HONESTY 

George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  the  Philadelphia  fiuaueier,  said  the  other  day  at  the 
Merion  Cricket  Club: 

**It  is  a  mistake  to  think  all  our  financiers  are  dishonest — to  think  they  are 
all  in  Gobsa  Golde*s  class. 

**Gobsa  Golde's  young  son  remarked  one  day  rather  doubtfully*: 
*'  *Pa,  it  says  here  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.   Is  that  right?' 
**  *Yes,  quite  right,  my  boy,'  Gobsa  replied.    'If  there  hadn't  been  a  host  of 
honest  people  in  this  country,  how  do  you  suppo.s<»  I  'd  ever  have  made  forty  mill- 
ions in  eight  years?    Oh,  yes,  laddie,  honesty  is  a  great  help  to  a  financier — a  great 
help.'  " 
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YOAKUM.  THE  HIVE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Proaperous  Gty  Surrounded  by  Thrifty  Farmers — ^Wkat 
She  is  Doing 

BY  W.  F.  JOHNSON 


□T  has  been  truly  said  that 
"Texas  is  a  country  of  mag- 
nificent distances, "  and  when 
one  journeys  across  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  included  in 
the  territory  between  Houston  and  San 
Antonio  and  "Waco  and  Corpus  Christi, 
and  finds  in  all  that  vast  area  no  town 
of  more  than  10,000  population,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  town  cen- 
trally located  in  the  territory  described 
is  going  to  become  a  cityT  A  study  of 
the  map  will  help  the  questioner  answer 
this  seeming  riddle.  The  distance  from 
Houston  to  San  Antonio  is  238  miles. 
The  town  of  Yoakum  occupies  the  exact 
middle  ground  between  these  two  im- 
portant cities;  the  distance  from  Waco 
to  Corpus  Christi  is  about  320  miles. 
Yoakum  occupies  the  middle  ground,  so 
it  is  readily  seen  by  scanning  the  map 
of  Texas  that  the  growing  town,  which 
was  named  for  B.  F.  Yoakum,  the  great 
railway  promoter  and  developer,  occu- 
pies the  very  heart  and  center  of  a  tre- 
mendous territory,  a  territory  as  great 
as  the  three  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Connectitcut  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined, or  of  the  two  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont. 

Not  only  does  Yoakum  occupy  the 
very  center  of  the  vast  territory  de- 
scribed, but  in  all  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  no  matter  whether  it  be  in  the 
piney  woods  of  East  Texas,  the  plains 
of  the  Panhandle,  the  black  uplands  of 
Central  and  North  Texas,  or  the  great 
region  of  West  Texas,  is  to  be  found  a 
section  where  conditions  generally  are 
more  favorable. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  territory 
where  crop  failures  are  unknown,  where 
health  conditions  are  favorable  winter 
and  summer,  where  a  diversification  of 
soils,  black  waxy,  black  sandy  loam, 
dark  loam  and  gray  loam,  makes  diversi- 
fied farming  not  only  necessary  but  suc- 
cessful, as  this  part  of  Texas,  properly 
termed  South  Texas,  produces  abundant 
yields  of  com,  cotton,  cane,  oats,  millet. 


peanuts,  kaffir  com,  stock  peas,  sugar 
beets,  broom  com,  almost  every  known 
vegetable,  melons,  cantaloupes,  while 
peaches  plums,  figs  and  berries  do  weU. 

The  lands  tributary  to  Yoakum  are 
thickly  populated  with  prosperous 
American,  German  and  Bohemian  farm- 
ers, farmers  who  in  the  main  own  their 
own  places,  who  have  well  built  and  com- 
fortable homes  and  who  are  depositors 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  stockhold- 
ers in  the  two  splendid  local  banks. 

To  the  west  and  north  and  northeast 
the  land  is  a  gently  rolling  prairie,  to 
the  east  and  south  it  is  a  gently  rolling 
timbered  section,  with  a  sandy  loam  soil, 
streaked  with  rich  creek  valleys,  afford- 
ing fine  range  for  dairy  herds,  for 
vast  flocks  of  poultry,  the  egg  and  poul- 
try industry  and  the  dairying  industry 
having  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
there  are  two  large  produce  houses  en- 
gaged solely  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  one  of  the  firms 
having  a  large  slaughtering  establish- 
ment in  connection  and  shipping  eggs 
and  dressed  poultry  in  carload  shipments 
to  many  points  in  the  North  and  East, 
while  two  large  and  well  equipped  cream- 
eries take  care  of  the  butter  fat  that 
comes  from  the  numerous  dairies. 

At  the  present  time  a  splendid  new 
40-ton  ice  manufacturing  and  cold  stor- 
age plant  is  being  erected  to  take  the 
place  of  a  plant  that  the  town  has  out- 
grown, a  large  cotton  seed  oil  mill  cre- 
ates a  ready  and  profitable  market  for, 
all  of  the  cotton  seed  from  five  large 
gins  in  the  town  to  say  nothing  of  nu- 
merous neighboring  gins,  one  of  the  best 
water  and  light  plants  in  the  State  fur- 
nishes water  and  lights  to  the  citizens, 
while  on  the  15th  of  the  present  month 
the  taxpayers  will  vote  for  the  issuance 
of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  iastalling  a 
first-class  sewer  system  throughout  the 
town. 

No  town  ill  Texas  has  a  better  public 
school  system  or  better  buildings  and 
equipment,    the    main    or    high    school 
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building,  a  jnagnificent  brick  structure, 
having  cost  aboutt $40,000,  while  a  move- 
ment is  now  on  foot  for  the  erection  of 
another  school  bufilding  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  constantly  increasing 
scholastic  population  of  the  town,  which 
now  in  round  figures  is  about  1400, 
necessitating  the  employment  of  32 
teachers  and  the  expenditure  of  about 
$25,000  annually  in  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  schools. 

Nearly  every  church  denomination  is 
represented  and  at  the  present  time  the 
Baptists  are  completing  a  magnificent 
new  brick  house  of  worship  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $35,000,  while  the  Catholics  are 
completing  a  building  of  mission  design 
costing  about  the  same  amount. 

The  machine  shops  of  the  San  An- 
tpnio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railway  system 
are  located  here,  giving  employment  to 
a  vast  army  of  skilled  laborers  and  pay- 
ing out  monthly  from  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

After  the  installation  of  a  sewer  sys- 
tem a  large  fireproof  hotel  will  no  doubt 
be  erected,  as  no  town  in  Texas  offers 
a  finer  field  for  a  modem  hostelry,  and 
a  number  of  prominent  business  men 
stand  ready  to  subscribe  for  blocks  of 
stock  in  same,  being  desirous  of  securing 
some  successful  hotel  man  to  join  them 


in  the  enterprise  by  taking  a  portion  of 
the  stock  and  the  active  maiiagement 

At  the  present  time  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  Bailway  is  building  a 
track  through  a  tract  of  land  in  south- 
west Yoakum  along  which  various  manu- 
facturing industries  are  to  be  located, 
together  with    wholesale    houses,  ware-     f 
houses  and  the  like.     The  railroad  com-     j 
pany  is  also  considering  the  matter  ol     1 
building  a   railroad   hospital   here,   the 
same  to  be  modem  in  construction  and 
equipment. 

The  business  men  of  the  town  are 
banded  together  in  an  organization 
known  as  the  Yoakum  Commercial  Club, 
with  J.  K.  Elkins,  a  prominent  merchant, 
as  president,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  McVea,  sec- 
retary. Through  the  efforts  of  this  or- 
ganization much  has  been  accomplished 
in  securing  better  roads  leading  into  the 
city,  the  establishment  of  a  marble  yard, 
giving  employment  to  a  dozen  or  more 
skilled  marble  cutters,  reducing  of  tele- 
phone rates,  the  securing  of  a  splendid 
business  college,  the  dissemination  of 
much  literature  descriptive  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  resources,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  giving  of  fairs,  the  promotion  of 
trade  excursions  and  the  general  up- 
building of  the  town. 
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Among  the  various  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  Brantley-Draughon 
Business  College  at  Fort  Worth  seems 
.to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground.  A  few 
years  ago  this  college  was  practically  un- 
known, while  today,  it  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  South 's  most  substantial  busi- 
ness training  schools. 

The  annual  enrollment  of  this  college 
is  over  1200  students.  It  declares  an  an- 
nual cash  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  a  dis- 
tinction, which,  perhaps,  no  other  Ameri- 
can business  college  enjoys.  We  also 
notice  that  the  bankers  and  other  promi- 
nent business  men  of  Fort  Worth  are 
identified  in  a  financial  way  with  this 
institution,  every  national  bank  in  the 
city  b^ing  represented  on  its  directory 


board,  which  at  once  inspires  confidence. 
Fort  Worth  is  a  central  location  for  a 
school  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  healthy  city 
of  nearly  100,000  population,  supplied 
with  pure  artesian  water,  and  graduates 
from  Brantley-Draughon  College  easily 
and  readily  find  employment  with  the 
numerous  banks,  packing  houses,  rail- 
roads and  other  large  corporations  that 
have  made  Fort  Worth  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  cities  in  the  Southwest. 

Texas  scoured  wool  production  in  1911 
was  3,118,500  pounds,  valued  at  $1,621,- 
620,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
United  States  as  a  whole  produced  139,- 
896,195  pounds,  valuea^at^^l^^^^^ 
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2>o  You  Like  Good 
Reading? 

A  RRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  whereby  several 
-^^  excellent  publications  can  be  offered  in  conjunction 
with  THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  at  a  sum  which  will 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature, 

^  Magazines  with  whom  these  arrangements  have  been 
made  are  EVERYBODY'S,  one  of  the  most  popular  maga- 
zines devoted  to  general  literature;  DELINEATOR,  whose 
high  standard  as  a  woman's  publication  has  remained  un* 
questioned  for  years;  and  the  BOY'S  MAGAZINE,  a 
rapidly  rising  juvenile  magazine  devoted  to  boys  from  8  to 
18  years  of  age. 

^  Any  or  all  of  the  above  publications  may  be  secured  from 
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